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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 


The  admitted  excellence  of  Tjtler's  Elements  of  General 
History  as  a  historical  class-book,  has  led  the  editor  to 
endeayour  to  render  it  still  more  adapted  for  that  purpose, 
"by  giving  more  amplitude"  to  the  original  text  where  he 
considered  it  too  brief,  and  bj  adding  eleyen  new  Sections 
in  Ancient  History  where  the  chasm  seemed  too  great, 
including  an  outline  of  Jewish  history  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  in  71  A.c,  which  was 
wholly  omitted  by  the  Author,  and  is  now  included  for 
the  first  time.  These  additions  are  inserted  between 
brackets,  and  the  new  Sections  are  distinguished  each 
by  an  asterisk  (*).  In  this  way  the  work  has  been  en- 
larged by  fully  one-third  of  its  original  extent,  exclusive 
of  the  Continuation  which  carries  down  the  contemporary 
history  from  the  Revolution  in  England  in  1688  to  the 
present  time,  and  forms  131  additional  pages. 

The  insertion  of  new  Sections  has  necessarily  changed 
their  original  numerical  order;  and,  as  history  is  now 
generally  divided  into  three  periods,  this  plan  has  been 
followed  in  the  present  edition,  by  dividing  Modern  his- 
tory into  the  Middle  ages  and  Modern  history  proper;  the 
Middle  ages  forming  part  second,  and  Modem  history  parts 
third  and  fourth,  the  latter  part  being  the  Continuation. 

In  the  composition  of  the  Continuation,  the  example  of 
the  Author  of  the  Elements  has  been  followed — specula- 
tive refinement  has  been  discarded,  and  attention  directed 
to  the  more  useful  knowledge  of  historical  facts. 

London,  July,  1845. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  following  Work  contains  the  outlines  of  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures on  General  History,  delivered  for  many  years  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  received  with  a  portion  of  the  public 
approbation  amply  sufficient  to  compensate  the  labours  of  the 
author.  He  began  to  compose  these  Elements  principally  with 
the  view  of  furnishing  an  aid  to  the  students  attending  those 
lectures ;  but  soon  conceived  that,  by  giving  a  little  more  ampli- 
tude to  their  composition,  he  might  render  the  work  of  more 
general  utility.  As  now  given  to  the  public,  he  would  willingly 
natter  himself,  it  may  be  not  only  serviceable  to  youth,  in  furnish- 
ing a  regular  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  this  most  important 
study,  but  useml  even  to  those  who  have  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  general  history  irom  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
detached  historians,  and  who  wish  to  methodize  that  knowledge, 
or  even  to  refresh  their  memory  on  material  facta  and  the  order 
of  events. 

In  the  composition  of  these  Elements,  the  author  has  endea- 
voured to  unite  with  the  detail  of  facts  so  much  of  reflection,  as 
to  aid  the  mind  in  the  formation  of  rational  views  of  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  events,  as  well  as  of  the  policy  of  the  actors ; 
but  he  has  anxiously  guarded  against  that  speculative  refinement 
which  has  sometimes  entered  into  works  of  this  nature,  which, 
professing  to  exhibit  the  philosophy  or  the  spirit  of  history,  are 
more  fitted  to  display  the  writer  s  mgenuity  as  a  theorist,  or  his 
talents  as  a  rhetorician,  than  to  instruct  the  reader  in  the  more 
useful  knowledge  of  historical  fiicts. 

As  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  forms  a  capital  object  in 
the  study  of  mstory,  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  re- 
ligion, laws,  government,  and  manners  of  nations,  are  material 
parts,  even  in  an  elementary  work  of  this  nature.  The  history 
of  literature  is  a  most  important  article  in  this  study.  The 
author  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  give  to  each  of  these  topics 
its  due  share  of  attention ;  and  in  that  view  they  are  separately 
treated,  in  distinct  sections,  at  particular  periods. — Of  the  defects 
of  this  work  the  author  is  more  sensible  than  perhaps  any  other 
person  can  be.  Of  any  merits  it  may  possess  beyond  those  of 
simplicity  and  perspicuity,  those  are  the  best  judges  who  have 
an  extensive  knowled^  of  the  subject,  and  who  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  general  views,  and  of  analyzing  a  science  so  com- 
prehensive and  complicated  as  Universal  History. 

ALEX  ERASER  TYTLER. 
Edinburgh. 
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1.  The  value  of  any  science  is  to  be  estimated  according  to 
its  tendency  to  promote  improvement,  either  in  private  virtue, 
or  in  those  qualities  which  render  man  extensively  useful  in 
society.  Some  objects  of  pursuit  have  a  secondary  utility;  in 
furnishing  rational  amusement,  which,  relieving  the  mind  at  in- 
tervals f^om  the  £itigue  of  serious  occupation,  invigorates  and 
prepares  it  for  fresh  exertion.  It  is  the  perfection  of  any  science 
to  unite  these  advantages,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  public 
and  private  virtue,  and  to  supply  such  a  desree  of  amusement 
as  to  supersede  the  necessi^  of  recurring  to  frivolous  pursuits  for 
the  sake  of  relaxation.  Under  this  description  fidls  the  science 
of  BKstory. 

2.  ^^  History,"  says  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  is  '•^  philosophy 
teaching  by  examples."  The  superior  efficacy  of  example  to 
precept  is  universally  acknowledged.  All  the  laws  of  morality 
and  rules  of  conduct  are  verified  by  experience,  and  are  con- 
stantly submitted  to  its  test  and  examination.  History,  which 
adds  to  our  own  experience  an  immense  treasure  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  furnishes  Numerable  proo&  by  which  we  may 
verify  all  the  precepts  of  morality  and  of  prudence. 

3.  History,  besides  its  gen^*al  advantages,  has  a  distinct 
species  of  utility  to  difierent  men,  according  to  their  several 
ranks  in  society  and  occupations  in  life. 

4.  In  this  country  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  of  every  man  of 
liberal  education,  to  be  acquainted,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  the 
science  of  politics ;  and  History  is  the  school  of  politics.  It 
opens  to  us  the  springs  of  human  affiurs;  the' causes  of  the  rise, 
grandeur,  revolutions,  and  &I1  of  empires.  It  points  out  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  government  and  of  national  manners ;  it 
dissipates  prejudices,  nourishes  the  love  of  our  country,  and 
directs  to  the  best  means  of  its  improvement.  It  illustrates 
equally  the  blessings  of  political  union  and  the  miseries  of  Ac- 
tion ;  the  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  uncontrolled  liberty,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  debasing  influence  of  despotic  power. 

5.  It  is  necessary  that  the  study  of  History  should  be  prose- 
cuted according  to  a  regular  plan;  for  this  science,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other,  is  liable  to  perversion  from  its  proper  use. 
With  some  it  is  no  better  than  an  idle  amusement ;  with  others, 
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it  is  the  food  of  yanity ;  with  a  third  class,  it  fosters  the  pre- 
judices of  party  and  leads  to  political  bigotry.  It  is  dangerous 
for  those  who,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  seek  for  historical 
knowledge,  to  pursue  the  study  without  a  guide ;  for  no  science 
has  been  so  little  methodised.  The  sources  of  prejudice  are 
infinite;  and  the  mind  of  youth  should  not  be  left  undirected 
amidst  the  erring,  the  partial,  and  contradictory  representations 
of  historians.  Besides  the  importance  of  being  able  to  discrimi- 
nate truth  from  &lsehood,  the  attention  ought  to  be  directed 
only  to  useful  truths.  Much  danger  arises  from  the  perusal  of 
memoirs,  collections  of  anecdotes,  &c.,  for  many  of  those  works 
exhibit  the  most  depraved  pictures,  weaken  our  confidence  in 
virtue,  and  present  the  most  unfavourable  views  of  human 
nature. 

6.  There  are  many  difiiculties  which  attend  the  attempt  of 
forming  a  proper  plan  of  study,  and  giving  an  instructive  view 
of  General  History.  Utility  is  to  be  reconoled  with  amusement, 
prejudices  are  to  be  encountered,  variety  of  taste  to  be  con- 
sulted, political  opinions  balanced,  judgment  and  decision  exer- 
cised on  topics  keenly  controverted.  The  proposer  of  such  a 
plan  ought,  therefore,  to  be  possessed  equally  of  nrmness  of  mind 
and  moderation  of  sentiment.  In  many  cases  he  must  abandon 
popularity  for  the  calm  approbation  of  ms  own  conscience.  Bis- 
regarding  every  partial  and  inferior  consideration,  he  must  direct 
his  view  solely  to  the  proper  end  of  all  education,  the  forming  of 
good  men  and  of  good  citizens, 

7.  The  object  and  general  purpose  of  the  following  Course  is 
to  exhibit  a  progressive  view  of  the  state  of  mankind,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts  down  to 
the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century;  to  delineate  the  origin  of 
states  and  of  empires,  the  great  outlines  of  their  history,  the 
revolutions  which  they  have  undergone,  the  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  their  rise  and  grandeur,  and  operated  to  their 
decline  and  extinction. 

For  these  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  bestow  particular  atten- 
tion on  the  manners  of  nations,  their  laws,  the  nature  of  their 
ffovemments,  their  religion,  their  intellectual  improvements,  and 
uieir  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
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Two  opposite  methods  have  been  followed  in  giving  academical 
Liectures  on  the  Study  of  BQstoiy;  the  one  exhibiting  a  strict 
chronological  arrangement  of  events,  upon  the  plan  of  Turselline's 
Epitome  *,  the  other  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  the  various  heads 
or  titles  of  public  law,  the  principles  of  government,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Political  Economy;  illustrated  by  examples  drawn 
from  ancient  and  modem  history.  Both  these  methods  are  liable 
to  objection :  the  former  furnishes  only  a  dry  chronicle  of  all  the 
remarkable  events  since  the  creation,  which  nothing  connects 
together  but  the  order  of  time;  the  latter  is  insufficient  for  the 
most  important  purposes  of  history — ^the  tracing  events  to  their 
causes,  the  detection  of  the  springs  of  human  actions,  the  display 
of  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and 
empires :  finally,  by  confining  histoiy  to  the  exemplification  of 
the  doctrines  of  politics,  we  lose  all  view  of  the  gradual  progress 
of  manners,  the  advancement  of  man  from  barbarism  to  civuiza- 
tion ;  we  see  nothing  of  the  connexion  of  states  and  empires, 
and  the  influence  they  exercised  on  each  other :  above  all,  we 
lose  entirely  the  obvious  advantage  of  history, — ^its  utility  as  a 
school  of  morals. 

In  the  following  Lectures  we  hold  a  middle  course  betweeh 
these  extremes,  and  endeavonr,  by  remedying  the  imperfectioM 
of  each,  to  umte,  if  possible,  the  advantages  of  both. 

While  so  much  regard  is  paid  to  the  chronological  order  of 
events,  as  is  necessary  for  showing  the  progress  of  mankind  in 
society,  and  communicating  just  ideas  or  the  state  of  the  worid 
in  all  the  different  ages  to  which  authentic  history  extends,  we 
shall,  in  the  delineation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  ijieir 
revolutions,  pay  more  attention  to  the  connexion  of  subject  than 
that  of  time. 

In  this  view  we  must  reject  the  common  method  of  arranging 
General  History  according  to  epochs  or  eras,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  to  record  m  the  mind  the  precise  date  of  any  re- 
markable &ct  as  it  stands  in  a  table  of  chronology.  When  the 
world  is  viewed  at  any  period,  either  of  ancient  or  of  modem 
history,  we  generally  observe  one  nation  or  empire  predominant, 
to  whom  all  the  rest  bear,  as  it  were,  an  under  part,  and  to  whose 
history  we  find  that  the  principal  events  in  the  annals  of  other 
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nations  may  be  referred  from  some  natm'al  connexion.  This 
predominant  empire  or  state  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  to  view  as 
the  principal  obiect,  whose  history,  therefore,  is  to  be  more  fully 
delineated,  while  the  rest  are  only  incidentally  touched  when 
they  come  to  have  a  natural  connexion  with  the  principal. 

[The  history  of  the  Jews,  so  important  aa  being  the  venerable 
basis  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  on  that  account  deserving  of 
the  most  profound  and  attentive  study,  has  been  sketched  at  con- 
siderable length  in  the  present  edition;  although  during  the  chief 
periods  of  their  history  they  were  a  small  and  sequestered  people, 
whose  annals  record  only  their  connexions  or  their  hostile  differ- 
ences with  the  petty  tribes  which  surrounded  them,  or  the  nations 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.] 

[We  often  resort  to  the  sacred  writings  for  detached  facts 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  ancient  nations,  as  we  have  no 
records  of  equal  authority  with  them.  They  ascend  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  formation  of  regular  states  or  communities. 
They  are  long  prior  to  the  authentic  annals  of  profane  nations. 
Moses  conducted  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  1491  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Usher ;  whilst 
Sanchthoniatho,  supposed  the  most  ancient  of  the  profane  writers, 
lived  several  years  after  the  Trojan  war  (b.  c.  1184),  and  the 
fra^ents  which  pass  under  his  name  are  of  the  most  doubtful 
auHiority;  so  that  the  books  of  Moses  are,  therefore,  our  only 
lights  on  those  distant  and  dark  ages  of  the  in&ncy  of  the  human 
race.] 

In  the  ancient  world,  among  the  profane  nations,  the  Greeks 
are  the  earliest  people  who  make  a  distinguished  figure,  and 
whose  history  is  at  the  same  time  authentic.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  trace  their  history  to  its  oriffin. 

The  Greeks  owed  their  civilization  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoe- 
nicians. The  Grecian  history  is,  therefore,  properly  introduced 
by  a  short  account  of  these  nations,  and  of  the  Assyrians,  their 
rivals,  conquered  at  one  time  by  the  Egyptians,  and  conquerors 
afterwards  of  them  in  their  turn. 

The  Greeks  then  come  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  picture,  and 
we  endeavour  to  present  an  accurate  delineation  ol  their  inde- 
pendent states,  the  singular  constitution  of  the  two  great  republics 
of  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  the  outlines  of  their  history,  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Persian  war,  commenced  by  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  and  prosecuted  under  his  successors  Xerxes  and 
Artaxerxes,  b.  c.  492 — 424. 

The  war  of  Greece  with  Persia  induces  a  short  account  of  the 
preceding  periods  of  the  history  of  that  nation,  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  the  nature  of  its  government,  manners,  and 
religion. 

The  Grecian  history  is  pursued  through  all  the  revolutions  of 
the  nation,  t^  Greece  becomes  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
B.  c.  148. 
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Political  reflections  applicable  to  the  histonr  of  the  states  of 
Greece — ^proffress  of  the  Greeks  in  the  arts — of  the  Greek  poets, 
historians,  philosophers. 

Rome,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  becomes  the  leading  object 
of  attention. 

Origin  of  the  Romans — ^Nature  of  their  government  imder  the 
kings — ^Easy  substitution  of  the  consular  for  the  regal  dignity — 
Subsequent  changes  in  the  constitution — ^Progress  to  a  demo- 
cracy— ^Extension  of  the  Roman  arms — Conquest  of  Italy — 
Wars  with  foreign  nations. 

The  Punic  wars  open  a  collateral  view  to  the  history  of  Car- 
thage and  of  Sicily.  We  then  trace  the  success  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece — the  opulence  of  the  re- 
public from  her  conquests — and  the  corruption  of  her  manners 
— then  the  dvil  wars  and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  b.  c.  30. 

At  this  period  we  then  devote  some  time  to  the  examination 
of  those  particulars  which  mark  the  genius  and  national  spirit  of 
the  Romans — ^their  system  of  education — ^laws — ^literary  character 
— art  of  war — ^public  and  private  manners. 

We  then  resume  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  history  under  the 
emperors — the  artftJ  policy  by  which  the  first  emperors  disguised 
then*  absolute  authority — the  decline  of  the  ambitious  character 
of  the  Romans — their  easy  submission  to  the  entire  loss  of  civil 
liberty — ^the  military  spirit  purposely  abased  by  the  emperors — 
the  empire  divided  becomes  a  languid  body  without  internal 
vigour — the  Gothic  nations  pour  down  from  the  north — Italy 
conquered  successively  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  and  Lombards 
— extinction  of  the  western  empire,  a.  c.  476. 

The  manners,  genius,  laws,  and  government  of  the  Gothic 
nations,  form  an  important  object  of  inqui^,  from  their  influence 
on  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  modem  European  kingdoms. 


In  the  delineation  of  Modem  History,  the  leading  objects  of 
attention  are  more  various;  the  scene  is  oftener  changed;  nations, 
too,  which  for  a  while  occupy  the  chief  attention,  become  for  a 
time  subordinate,  and  afterwards  reassume  thdr  rank  as  princi- 
pal; yet  the  same  plan  is  pursued  as  in  the  department  of  An- 
cient History;  the  picture  is  occupied  only  by  one  great  object 
at  a  time — ^the  history  of  the  predominant  people — to  which  all 
the  rest,  at  the  time,  hold  an  inferior  rank,  and  other  nations 
are  taken  notice  of,  only  when  connected  with  the  principal. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Saracens  are  the 
first  to  distinguish  themselves  bvthe  extension  of  their  conquests 
and  the  splendour  of  their  dominion. 

While  the  Saracens  extend,  by  their  arms,  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  in  the  East  and  in  Africa,  a  new  empire  of  the  West 
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is  founded  by  Charlemagne — ^The  rise  and  progress  of  the  mon- 
ard^  of  the  Franks — The  origin  of  the  feudal  system — State  of 
the  European  manners  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne — Government, 
arts  and  sciences,  literature. 

As  collateral  objects  of  attention,  during  this  period,  we  survey 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  east — ^The  conquests 
and  settlements  of  the  Normans — ^The  foundation  and  progress 
of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  church  of  Rome — ^The  separa- 
tion of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches — ^The  affairs  of  Italy — and 
The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens. 

The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  (a.  d.  1066),  solicits 
our  attention  to  the  history  of  Britain.  Retrospective  view  of 
the  British  history,  from  its  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  in  England — Observations  on  the  govern- 
ment, laws,  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Collateral  view  of  the  state  of  the  continental  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries — France 
under  the  Capetian  race  of  monaxchs — Conquests  of  the  Normans 
in  Italy  and  Sicily — State  of  the  northern  Mngdoms  of  Europe- 
The  Eastern  empire — ^Empire  of  Germany — -Disputes  of  supre- 
macy between  the  popes  and  the  emperors. 

The  history  of  Britain  still  the  principal  object  of  attention — 
England  under  the  kings  of  the  Norman  line,  and  the  first  princes 
of  the  Plantagenet  branch.  The  conquest  of  Ireland  under 
Henry  11.  introduces  an  anticipated  progressive  view  of  the  poli- 
tical connexion  between  England  and  Ireland  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  As  we  proceed  in  the  delineation  of  the  British  his- 
tory, we  note  particularly  those  circumstances  which  mark  the 
growth  of  the  Enfflish  constitution. 

At  this  period  (a.  c.  1095)  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  join  in 
the  crusades — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  those  enterprises — 
moral  and  political  effects  of  the  crusades  on  the  nations  of 
Europe — Ongin  of  chivalry,  and  rise  of  romantic  fiction. 

Short  connected  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  European  nations 
after  the  crusades — ^Rise  of  the  house  of  Austria — Decline  of* 
the  feudal  government  in  France — ^Establishment  of  the  Swiss 
republics — ^Disorders  in  the  Popedom — Council  of  Constance. 

The  history  of  Britain  resumed — England  under  Henry  HI. 
and  Edward  I. — ^The  conquest  of  Wales — ^The  history  of  Scotland 
at  this  period  intimately  connected  with  that  of  England — ^View 
of  the  Scottish  history  from  Malcolm  Canmore  to  Robert  Bruce 
— State  of  both  kingdoms  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  H.  and 
m. — ^The  history  of  France  connected  with  that  of  Britain — 
France  itself  won  by  Henry  V. 

We  then  turn  to  the  state  of  the  East,  which  at  this  period 
(a.  c.  1216 — 1422),  affords  the  most  interesting  object  of  atten- 
tion— ^The  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms  retarded  tor  a  while  by 
the  conquests  of  Tamerlane  and  of  Scanderberg — ^The  Turks 
prosecute  their  victories  under  Mahomet  the  Great,  to  the  total 
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extinetion  of  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  (a.  c.  1453) — Tlie 
constitution  and  policy  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Ketuming  westward,  we  see  France,  in  this  age,  emancipating 
herself  from  the  feudal  servitude — and  Spain,  by  the  imion  of 
Arragon  and  Castile,  and  the  ^  of  the  kmgdom  of  the  Moors, 
become  one  monarchy  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (a.  o.  1492). 
The  history  of  Britain  is  resumed — sketch  of  the  history  of 
England  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm.  (a.  c.  1492—1509) 
— Of  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  the  five  Jameses — ^Delinea- 
tion  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Scottish  government. 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  most  important  era  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  Learning  and  the  sciences  underwent, 
at  that  time,  a  very  rapid  improvement,  and,  after  ages  of  dark- 
ness, shone  out  at  once  with  surprising  lustre.  A  connected  view 
is  presented  of  the  progress  of  literature  in  Europe,  from  its 
revival  down  to  this  period.  In  the  same  age  the  advancement 
of  navigation,  and  the  course  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  explored  by  the  Portuguese,  afiect  the  commerce  of  all  the 
European  kingdoms. 

After  a  short  survey  of  the  northern  states  of  Europe,  we 
direct  our  attention  to  the  age  of  Charles  V.  (a,  c.  1516 — 1555), 
which  unites  in  one  connected  view  the  affairs  of  Germany,  of 
Spain,  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  Italy.  The  discovery  of 
the  new  world,  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  in  England, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  fine  arts  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.,  when  they  attained  to  their  utmost  perfection,  render  this 
period  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  pacification  of  Europe,  by  the  treaty  of  Catteau  Cambresis 
(a.  c.  1559),  allows  us  for  a  while  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
state  of  Asia.  A  short  sketch  is  given  of  the  modem  history  of 
Persia,  and  the  state  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Asia,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  the  history  of  India;  the 
manners,  laws,  arts  and  sciences,  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos ; 
the  history  of  China  and  Japan ;  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  its  manners,  laws,  government,  and  attainments  in  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Returning  to  Europe,  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  state  of 
the  continental  kingdoms  in  the  age  of  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  distin- 
guished by  the  revolt  of  the  Netnerlands  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic  of  Holland — France  and  England  next  present  a 
various  and  animated  picture. 

England  under  Elizabeth  (a.  c.  1558 — 1603) — ^The  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland — ^The  distracted  reign  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots — ^The  history  of  Britain  pursued  without  inter- 
ruption down  to  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  and  there  closed  by  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  English  constitution,  and  an  exa- 
mination of  its  nature  at  this  penod,  when  it  becomes  fixed  and 
determined. 

The  history  of  the  southern  continental  kingdoms  is  brought 
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down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV. ;  of  the  northern,  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  of 
Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Muscovy. 

We  complete  this  view  of  Universal  History  to  these  periods, 
by  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  tne  pro- 
gress of  hterature  in  Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 


The  chronology  observed  in  this  view  of  Universal  History  is 
that  of  Archbishop  Usher,  which  is  founded  on  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  sacred  writmgs ;  and  this,  because  it  has  been  most  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  writers  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign 
nations. 

The  computation  of  time  from  the  deluge,  is  according  to  the 
number  of  years  before  and  after  Christ.  Besides  the  fact  of 
its  being  certain,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  giving  us  a  clear 
and  precise  notion  of  the  interval  that  separates  us  from  the  inci- 
dents recorded,  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  by  the  use  of  any 
other  era  of  the  world. 


History  is  generally  divided  into  Ancient  and  Modem. 

I.  Ancient  History  commences  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
B.  c.  4004,  and  terminates  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire, 
A.  C.  476.     It  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  into  four  periods : 

1.  The  Antediluvian,  comprising  the  detail  of  events  imtil 
the  deluge,  in  the  1656  year  of  the  world,  and  b.  c.  2348. 

2.  The  Fabulous  or  Heroic,  commencing  with  the  settlement 
of  Noah  in  the  plains  of  Shinar,  the  formation  of  the  first  cities 
and  states,  including  the  fabulous  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

3.  The  Historic,  which  comprises  the  period  between  the  era 
of  the  Olympiads,  b,  n,  776,  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  146. 

4.  The  Roman,  from  the  latter  period  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  West,  A.  c.  476. 

n.  Modem  History  is  now  generally  divided  into 

1.  The  Middle  Ages,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west  and  the  establishment  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy 
in  476,  A.C.,  to  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VHI.  of 
France  in  1494 ;  and 

2.  Modem  History  proper,  from  1494  when  the  present 
European  Political  or  States-system  commenced  to  the 
present  time,  of  which  the  History  may  be  followed  as  a 
whole. 


PART  IT8ST. 


ANCIENT   HISTORY. 

FROM  THE   CREATION,  4004  B.   C,  TO  THE   FALL  OF  THE 
WESTERN  EMPIRE,   A.  D.   476. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  CREATION — ^THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  PERIOD— THE   DELUGE — 
THE  DISPERSION  OF  MANKIND — ^THE  FORMATION  OP  NATIONS. 

1.  It  Ls  a  difficult  task  to  delineate  the  state  of  mankind  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world.  We  want  information  sufficient  to 
give  us  positive  ideas  on  the  subject ;  but  as  man  advances  in 
civilization,  and  in  proportion  as  history  becomes  useful  and  im- 
portant, its  certainty  increases  and  its  materials  are  more  abundant. 

2.  [The  science  of  geology,  which  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  is  now  exposing  to  our  view  the  remains  of  huge  tro- 
pical animals,  iu  our  own  and  other  northern  kingdoms,  where  they 
could  not  have  been  resident,  with  a  deposit  of  only  a  few  feet 
of  earth  over  them,  and  confirming  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
relation  of  the  Hebrew  historian,  tnat  the  last  great  change  of 
the  earth's  surfiice  was  produced  by  a  flood.] 

3.  [The  Hebrew  text  of  the  sacred  writings  informs  us  that  a 
period  of  1656  years  elapsed  between  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  deluge.  There  is  no  subject  concerning  which  there  have 
been  greater  differences  of  opinion  than  that  of  the  creation. 
The  only  account  of  the  antediluvian  period  is  contained  in  the 
first  six  chapters  of  Grenesis ;  the  truth  and  credibility  of  which 
is  proved  by  the  most  striking  testimonies  of  natural  and  civil 
history.  The  various  and  distinct  traditions  which  have  pre- 
vailed, in  almost  every  nation,  respecting  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  fiicts  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  we  can  account  for  them  only  on  the  su^osition 
of  their  having  originated  jfrom  one  conmion  source.  The  idea 
of  a  chaos — ^and  of  the  creation  of  all  things  bv  the  agency  of 
a  supreme  mind — ^the  arbitrary  division  of  tune  mto  weeks — ^the 
formation  of  Man  in  the  moral  image  of  his  Creator — ^his  temp- 
tation, fall,  and  consequent  depravation  of  human  nature — ^tne 
longevity  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs — all  these  subjects,  or 
others  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  either  expressly  alluded  to  by 
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ancient  historians  or  shadowed  forth  in  the  legendary  fragments 
which  still  remain.] 

4.  Various  notions  have  been  formed  with  respect  to  the 
population  of  the  antediluvian  world  and  its  physical  appearance ; 
but  as  these  are  rather  matters  of  theory  than  of  fe,ct,  they 
scarcely  fall  within  the  province  of  history;  and  they  are  of  the 
less  consequence,  that  we  are  certain  the  state  of  those  antedi- 
luvian ages  could  have  had  no  material  influence  on  the  times 
which  succeeded  them. 

6.  [The  genealogy,  birth,  and  death  of  the  antediluvian  patri- 
archs is  narrated  with  conciseness  and  minuteness,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  which  may  be  thus  tabularized: 


1 

GeneratioDB. 

Born  in 
A.  M. 

Age 
at  birth 
often. 

Died  aa^ed 

Died 
in  A.  M. 

Died  B.  C. 

Adam,     .     . 

created 

930 

930 

3074 

2 

Seth,  .     .     . 

130 

130 

912 

1042 

2962 

3 

Enos,      .     . 

235 

105 

905 

1140 

2864 

4 

Cainan,  .     . 

326 

90 

910 

1235 

2769 

5 

Mahalaleel, 

395 

70 

895 

1290 

2914 

6 

Jared,     .     . 

460 

65 

962 

1422 

2582 

7 

Enoch,    .     . 

622 

162 

*365 

*987 

*3017 

8 

Methuselah, 

687 

65 

969 

1656 

2350 

9 

Lamech, 

874 

187 

777 

1651 

2353 

10 

Noah,      .     . 

1056 

182 

6.  [The  extended  duration  of  human  life  in  the  antediluvian 
period  favoured  the  transmission  of  information  respecting  the 
creation  of  man  and  his  subsequent  history.  Enos,  the  grandson 
of  Adam,  Uved  eighty-four  years  after  the  birth  of  Noah,  and 
Feven  generations  were  alive  in  his  time.  Noah,  his  wife,  his 
three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  their  wives,  in  all  eight 
persons,  were  selected  to  repeople  the  earth.  These  would 
relate  to  their  descendants  the  circumstances  attending  their 
remarkable  preservation,  which  being  transmitted  in  succession 
to  after  generations,  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  was  everywhere 
preserved.  Whilst  the  paucity  of  mankind,  and  the  vast  tracts 
of  uninhabited  lands  in  the  first  ages,  together  with  the  late  in- 
vention of  the  arts  and  sciences,  agree  in  disproving,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  fabulous  pretensions  to  antiquity  claimed  by  eastern 
nations^ 

7.  {The  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  Persians, 
Druids,  the  Chinese,  and  even  the  American  Indians,  have  tra- 
ditions of  the  deluge ;  but  each  nation  relates  it  after  its  own 
manner.  Many  commemorative  emblems  of  that  event  have 
been  handed  down  by  antiquity,  the  most  complete  being  a 
number  of  medals  of  Corinth,  which  represent  very  distinctly  the 

*  Translated,  or  taken  from  the  earth  before  death. 
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ark  with  the  in&iit  rising  into  new  life  after  hairing  been  preserved 
hy  the  fish  (the  ark).  On  those  of  Tyre  is  seen  the  emblem  of 
a  serpent  enfolding  an  egg^  or  a  doTe  brooding  over  it.  The 
one  to  signify  a  renewal  of  life  from  a  state  of  death — ^a  serpent 
by  annually  casting  its  skin,  was  supposed  to  renew  its  life ;  and 
the  other,  denoting  the  hatching  of  the  egg — an  emblem  of  the 
opening  of  the  ark,  and  the  disclosing  to  l^ht  whatever  was  con- 
tained within.] 

8.  [The  books  of  Moses  afford  the  only  authentic  history  of 
the  ases  immediately  following  the  deluge.  We  are  informed 
that  the  ark  rested,  when  the  waters  subsided,  on  the  mountains 
of  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  from  which  Noah  and  his  &mily  jour- 
neyed eastward,  and  settled  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  or  in  Chaldea, 
between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where  they  founded 
the  city  of  Babel  or  Babylon.  In  consequence  of  their  impious 
attempt  to  build  a  tower  whose  top  might  reach  to  heaven,  with 
a  view  to  make  themselves  a  name  and  prevent  their  dispersion, 
their  Creator  interposed  and  confounded  their  language,  which 
forced  them  to  disperse  "  from  thence  over  all  the  face  of  the 
earth."  The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  supposed  to  have 
been  commenced  about  114  years  after  the  deluge,  or  b.  c.  2234. 
Noah  lived  after  the  deluge  350  years,  and  died  aged  950,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  him,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2006,  or  b.  c.  1998.] 

9.  [The  descendants  of  Shem  and  Ham  are  considered  to  have 
peopled  the  great  plain  north  and  west  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
between  that  gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west,  with  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa;  comprehending  Assyria,  Babylonia  or 
Chaldea,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Libya;  whilst  the 
descendants  of  Japheth  peopled  Aaa  Minor,  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia,  about  the  Euxme  and  Caspian,  and  all  Europe.  The 
Germans,  according  to  Tacitus  {De  Mor.  Germ.  2.),  had  a  tra- 
dition, that  Tuesco,  a  god  sprung  fit)m  the  earth,  and  his  son 
Mannus  (Man),  who  had  three  sons,  was  the  founder  of  their 
nation;  which  undoubtedly  refers  to  Noah  and  his  three  sons.] 

10.  [Until  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  the  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language  and  of  one  or  the  same  speech ;  which  was 
most  probably  the  Chaldee.  After  that  event,  it  is  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  differences  of  dialect  or  of  language  that  would 
arise.  Many  languages  now  spoken,  can  be  traced  to  one 
common  and  primitive  stock;  and  Sir  W.  Jones  has  demonstrated, 
that  three  great  branches  of  language  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  varieties  extant.] 

11.  [The  principal  languages  or  dialects  used  by  the  descen- 
dants of  Shem  and  Ham,  are  known  to  us  under  the  names  of 
Chaldee  or  Chaldaic,  Aramean,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethi- 
opic,  Samaritan,  and  Coptic.  Those  of  the  Japhetic  fiimily  are 
the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Gothic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  numerous  other 
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kuguftgra  that  have  been  formed  in  the  long  period  elapsed  aiux 
the  dispersion.  The  name  Kelt  or  Celt,  which  sigmfies  wooda- 
nen,  vtas  given  to  the  primitive  inh^tanta  of  the  west  of  Europe 
bf  the  Greeks,  vho  were  descended  fivm  the  same  ancestors. 
Tlie  Celts  spread  over  Europe;  and  afterwards,  being  pressed 
forward  bj  Enccessive  migrations  &om  the  ea^,  until  checked  by 
the  ocean,  they  made  their  stand  in  the  mountainous  district 
and  in  the  islands,  where  their  descendants  are  found  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  Celts,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
colonists  of  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Jutland,  &c.l 

12.  [The  genealogy  of  the  descendsjits  of  Shem,  to  the  birth 
of  Abraham,  is  narrated  in  Genesis  xi,  10 — 26.  The  age  of  each 
at  the  birth  of  his  son  is  given,  and  the  number  of  years  they 
lived  after,  which  being  added  together,  gives  the  duration  of  their 
lives.  Then,  assuming  the  deluge  to  have  happened  in  the  year 
of  the  world  1656,  and  b.  c.  2348,  the  following  tabular  accoimt 
of  the  ten  patriarchs  of  the  second  age  of  the  world  is  obtained : 


«».= 

iA„.l 

^?         Dim. 

„^ 

1 

ZV 

H.O. 

™. 

b,-^^(,     1l«l 

AM. 

B.C. 

Shem,       .     . 

1558 

2446 

100 

500 

600 

2158 

1846 

2 

Arphuxod,    . 

1658 

3346 

35 

403 

2036 

i908 

3 

SalSh,       .     . 

1693 

2311 

SO 

403 

433 

2126 

1878 

4 

Eber,       .     . 

1723 

2281 

34 

430 

464 

2187 

1817 

PelflB(divided), 

1767 

2247 

SO 

209 

239 

1996 

2008 

6 

Ren,   .     .     . 

1787 

2217 

32 

207 

239 

2026 

1978 

7 

Berug,      .     . 

1819 

2185 

30 

200 

230 

2049 

1955 

8 

Nflhor,     .     . 

1849 

2155 

29 

119 

148 

1997 

2007 

9 

Terah,      .     . 

1878 

2126 

70 

136 

205 

2083 

1921 

10 

Abraham,     . 

\Ui> 

2056 

100 

76 

17o 

2123 

1881 

T  migration  of  mankind  from 
e  plam  of  Shinar,  is  equally  uncertain  with  that  of  the  deluge. 
According  to  Genesis  s.  25,  the  earth  was  divided  in  Urn  days  of 
Peleg ;  but  as  the  Hebrew  chronology,  datmg  (ram  his  birth, 
only  gives  101  years  from  the  deluge,  that  space  of  time  would 
not  have  allowed  any  conaderable  mcteaee  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  If  the  name  Peleg,  or  divided,  was  afterwards  given 
to  him  as  a.  commemorative  appellation,  about  238  years  could 
be  added,  which  approximates  to  the  era  of  the  Samaritan  text; 
according  to  which,  the  dispersion  commenced  about  400  years 
after  the  deluge.  Soon  after  the  dispersion,  Nimrod  (rebel),  the 
son  of  Cush,  the  elder  son  of  Ham,  "  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
in  the  earth,"  and  to  extend  his  authority  over  Erech,*  Accad,t 
and  Calneh,t  in  Shinar,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  proverb, 


+  KiBil)iB. 


Z  CtMiphon. 
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"  Like  Nimrod  the  mighty  hanter  before  the  Lord ;"  that  is,  a 
warrior  and  conqueror,* — and,  probabljr,  to  the  appellation 
**  Nimrod,"  which  signifies  rebels  for  havmg  seized  Shinar,  and 
driven  out  Asshur  and  others.  Asshur  on  going  forth,  ascended 
the  Tigris,  built  Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  and  Calah ;  whilst  Mizraim 
is  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Egypt.  The  agreement  between 
Abraham  and  his  nephew.  Lot,  exhibits  the  manner  in  which 
nomade  tribes  separated,  when  the  families  and  herds  became  too 
numerous  to  wander  together.     Gen.  xiii.  6 — 9. 

14.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  following  nations 
were  colonized  by  the  tribes  under  the  leadership  of  the  sons  of 

SHEM. 


Elam. 

I 
Father 

of  the 

Per. 

SUU18. 


ASSHUB. 

r,    J        . 
Father  of 

the 

AB^rrians 

and  founder 

of 
Nineveh. 


Ahi 


Isaac. 
Jacoh.    Esau. 


Abphaxad. 
)raiiam. 


LUD. 


I 


?Ly 


dians. 


Father 

of  the 

Israelites. 


IshmaeL 

From 
whom 

the 
Arabians 
descend. 


Akam. 

Father 

of  the 

Syrians. 


HAM. 


CUSH. 

Nimrod, 
the  founder 

of  the 
Babylonian 

empire. 


Mizraim. 

Meso, 

Father 

of  the 

Egyptians. 


Phut. 

?  Lioyans 

or 
Nubians. 


Canaan. 

Siaon, 

Founder  of 

the  city  of 

that  name, 

in  Phoenicia. 


JAPHET. 


QOMER.         MaGOO. 


I 


I 


Madai. 

Mc 


Javan. 

I 


I 


Span-   Greeks 
iards.       and 
Romans. 


I 


?  Germans.    Gog  and     The  Medes.    Elisa.  Tarsis.  Chittim.  Dodanim. 

Magog, 

the  central 

nations 

north  of 

the  Caucasus, 

the  Caspian  Sea,  &c. 


Tubal. 
.?» Tartars. 


Meshbch. 
Muscovites. 


TiRAS. 

Thracians. 


•  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  30.  Vulff.)  gives  the  name  of  hunters  to  all  tyrants. 


14  EARLIEST  AGES. 

SECTION  n. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  FIRST  GOVERNBiENTS, 
AND  ON  THE  LAWS,  CUSTOMS,  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  OF  THE 
EARLY  AGES. 

1.  The  earliest  government  is  the  patriarchal,  which  subsists  in 
the  pastoral  state  of  society.  The  family  of  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
in  Asia,  and  the  clans  of  the  Celts,  in  Scotland,  exhibit  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  societies  and  nations  were  originally  formed. 

The  patriarchal  government  leads  by  an  easy  progress  to  the 
monarchical.  The  building  of  cities  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  rendered  it  necessary  that  individuals  should  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  property  they  had  produced.  Associations 
were  formed,  and  laws  agreed  upon,  which  one  individual  was 
empowered  to  enforce. 

The  first  monarchies  must  have  been  very  weak,  and  their  ter- 
ritory extremely  limited.  The  idea  of  security  precedes  that  of 
conquest.  In  forming  our  notions  of  the  extent  of  the  first  mon- 
archies, we  are  deceived  by  the  word  "  king,"  which,  according 
to  modem  ideas,  is  connected  with  an  extent  of  territory  and  a 
proportional  power.  The  kings  in  Scripture  are  no  more  than 
the  chiefs  of  tribes.  There  were  five  kings  in  the  vale  of  Sodom  ; 
Jos.  X.  Joshua  defeated  in  his  wars  thirty-one  kings,  and  Ad- 
onibezek  threescore  and  ten :  Judges  i. 

The  regal  ofllce  was  in  all  probability  at  first  elective.  The 
transmission  of  the  sceptre  to  the  heir  of  the  last  monarch,  arises 
in  time,  firom  the  experience  of  the  mischief  attending  fi:equent 
elections  and  the  disorders  occasioned  by  ambitious  men  aspiring 
at  that  dignity. 

The  first  ideas  of  conquest  must  have  proceeded  fi-om  a  people 
in  the  state  of  shepherds,  who,  necessarily  changing  their  pas- 
tures, would,  probably,  make  incursions  on  the  appropriated  ter- 
ritory of  their  neighbours.  Such  were  the  Arabian  or  Phoenician 
invaders,  who,  under  the  name  of  shepherd-kings,  conquered 
Egypt.  But  kingdoms  so  founded  could  have  little  duration. 
Laws  and  good  policy,  essential  to  the  stability  of  kingdoms,  are 
the  fiiiit  of  intdlectual  refinement,  and  arise  only  in  a  state  of 
society  considerably  advanced  in  civilization. 

The  progress  firom  barbarism  to  civilization  is  slow ;  because 
every  step  in  the  progress  is  the  result  of  necessity,  after  the 
experience  of  an  error,  or  the  strong  feeling  of  a  want. 

2.  Origin  of  Laws, — Certain  political  writers  have  supposed 
that  in  the  infancy  of  society  penal  laws  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely nuld.  We  presume  the  contrary  to  have  been  rather 
the  case ;  as  the  more  barbarous  the  people,  the  stronger  must 
be  the  bonds  to  restrain  them ;  and  history  confijrms  the  supposi- 
tion, in  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Gauls. 
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Among  the  earliest  laws  of  all  states  are  those  regarding  mar- 
riage ;  for  the  institution  of  marriage  is  coeval  with  tne  formation 
of  society.  The  first  sovereigns  of  all  states  are  said  to  have  in- 
stituted marriage — ^Menes,  die  first  king  of  Egypt;  Fohi,  the 
first  sovereign  of  China;  Cecrops,  the  first  legislator  of  the 
Greeks.  The  earliest  laws  of  various  nations  provided  encour- 
agements for  matrimony. 

Among  the  ancient  nations  the  husband  purchased  his  wife  by 
money  or  personal  services.  Among  the  Assyrians  the  marriage- 
able women  were  put  up  to  auction ;  and  the  price  obtained  for 
the  more  beautiful  was  assigned  as  a  dowry  to  the  more  homely. 
It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  among  all  the  considerable.* 
nations  of  inner  Asia  the  paternal  government  of  every  household 
was  corrupted  by  polygamy.  Where  that  custom  exists  a  good 
political  constitution  is  impossible ;  fathers,  being  converted  into 
domestic  despots,  are  ready  to  pay  the  same  abject  obedience  to 
their  sovereign  that  they  exact  fix)m  their  family  and  dependents 
in  their  domestic  economy.  . 

The  laws  of  succession  are  next  in  order  to  those  of  marriage. 
The  father  had  the  absolute  power  in  the  division  of  his  estate. 
But  primogeniture  was  understood  to  confer  certain  righte. 

Laws  arise  necessarily  and  imperceptibly  from  the  condition  of 
society;  and  each  particular  law  may  be  traced  firom  the  state  of 
manners,  or  the  political  emergency  which  gave  it  birth.  Hence 
we  perceive  the  intimate  connexion  between  history  and  jurispru- 
dence, and  the  light  which  they  must  necessaruy  throw  upon 
each  other.  The  laws  of  a  country  are  best  interpreted  firom  its 
history;  and  its  uncertain  history  is  best  elucidated  by  its  ancient 
laws. 

3.  Earliest  methods  of  authenticating  Contracts, — Before  the 
invention  of  writing,  contracts,  testaments,  sales,  marriages, 
and  the  like,  were  transacted  in  public.  The  Jewish  and  the 
Grecian  histories  furnish  many  examples.  Some  barbarous  na- 
tions authenticate  their  bargains  by  exchan^g  symbols  or  tallies. 
The  Peruvians  accomplished  most  of  the  purposes  of  writing  by 
knotted  cords  of  various  colours,  termed  Quipos,  The  Mexicans 
communicated  intelligence  to  a  distance  by  painting.  Other 
nations  used  an  abridged  mode  of  painting,  or  hierogljrphics. 
Before  the  use  of  writing  the  Egyptians  used  hieroglypMcs  for 
transmitting  and  recordmg  knowledge ;  after  writing,  tibey  em- 
ployed it  for  veiling  or  concealing  it  from  the  vulgar. 

4  Methods  for  recording  Historical  Facts,  and  publishing  Laws, 
— ^Poetry  and  song  were  the  first  vehicles  of  history,  and  the 
earliest  mode  of  promulgating  laws.  The  songs  of  the  bards 
record  a  great  deal  of  ancient  history:  the  laws  of  many  of  the 
ancient  nations  were  composed  in  verse. 

Stones,  rude  and  sculptured,  tumuli  and  mounds  of  earth,  are 
the  monuments  of  history  among  a  barbarous  people;  and 
columns,  triumphal  arches,  coins,  and  medals,  among  a  more 
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refined.    These  likewise  illustrate  tlie  progress  of  manners  and 
of  the  arts. 

6  Religious  Institutions. — ^Among  the  earliest  institutions  of 
all  nations,  are  those  which  regard  religious  worship.  The  sen- 
timent of  rehgion  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind.  An  un- 
instructed  savage  will  infer  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  his  attri- 
butes, from  the  general  order  and  mechanism  of  nature;  and 
even  its  temporary  irreffularities  lead  to  religious  veneration  of 
the  unknown  Power  which  conducts  it. 

Before  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  Being  utterly  imperceptible  to 
his  senses,  a  savage  would  naturally  seek  that  Being  in  the  most 
striking  objects  of  sense  to  which  he  owed  his  most  apparent 
benefits.  The  sun,  extending  his  beneficial  influence  over  nature, 
was  among  the  earliest  objects  of  worship.  The  fire  presented  a 
svmbol  of  the  sun.  The  other  celestial  bodies  naturally  attracted 
their  share  of  veneration,  and  the  storm  and  the  tempest  had  also 
their  votaries. 

The  symbolical  mode  of  writing  led  to  many  peculiarities  of 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  ancient  nations.  Animals,  symbo- 
lical of  the  attributes  of  Deity,  became  gods  themselves.  The 
same  god,  represented  by  different  animals,  was  supposed  to 
have  changed  himself  into  different  forms.  The  gratitude  and 
veneration  for  men  whose  Kves  have  been  eminently  usefiil,  joined 
to  the  beKef  of  the  souPs  immortaUty,  led  to  the  apotheosis  of 
heroes.  Many  excellent  reflections  on  idolatry  and  polytheism 
are  found  in  the  apocryphal  book  called  "  The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon.'' 

The  priesthood  was  anciently  exercised  by  the  chief  or 
monarch ;  but  as  an  empire  became  extensive,  the  monarch 
exercised  this  office  by  his  delegates ;  and  hence  an  additional 
source  of  veneration  for  the  pnesthood.  The  priests  were  the 
framers  and  the  administrators  of  the  laws. 

6.  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancient  Nations. — ^The  useful  arts 
are  the  offspring  of  necessity ;  the  sciences  are  the  fiiiits  of  ease 
and  leisure.  The  construction  of  huts,  of  weapons  of  war,  and 
of  hunting,  are  the  earliest  arts.  Agriculture  is  not  practised 
till  the  tnbe  becomes  stationary,  and  property  is  de&ied  and 
secured. 

The  sciences  arise  in  a  cultivated  society,  where  individuals 
enjoy  that  leisure  which  invites  to  study  and  speculation.  The 
pnests,  maintained  in  that  condition  by  the  monarch,  were  the 
earliest  cultivators  of  science.  The  Egyptian  science  was  con- 
fined to  the  priests.  Astronomy,  which  is  among  the  earliest 
of  the  sciences,  owed  its  origin  probably  to  superstition.  Medi- 
cine was  among  the  early  sciences.  All  rude  nations  have  a 
pharmacy  of  their  own,  equal  in  general  to  their  wants.  Luxury, 
creating  new  and  more  complex  diseases,  requires  a  profounder 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  of  the  animal  economy. 
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SECTION  III .♦ 
OP  THE  BABYLONIANS,  ASSYRIANS,   AND  MEDES, 

Until  their  Conquest  by  Cyrus,  538  b.  c. 

1.  [Babylonia  included  the  extensive  plain  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where  Belus  or  Babylon  was  situated, 
now  called  Irak  Arabia.  The  most  ancient  names  of  this  plain 
were  Shinax  and  Padan-Aram;  then  Babylonia,  and  afterwards 
Chaldea,  from  the  name  of  the  people  that  conquered  it.  The 
Greeks  called  it  Mesopotamia,  the  country  between  the  two 
rivers.  The  soil  was  extremely  rich,  and  irrigated  by  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  more  especially  the  latter. 

Assyria  comprehended  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Tigris, 
now  called  Khurdistan;  but  the  Greeks  included  under  that 
name  Babylonia  and  all  the  adjacent  countries. 

Media  extended  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Armenia 
on  the  west,  and  Persia  proper  on  the  south,  including  the  pro- 
vinces now  called  Shirvan,  Adserbijan,  Ghilan,  Masanderan,  and 
Irak  Adjemi.  It  covered  a  territory  larger  than  Spain,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  earliest  cultivated  among  the  king- 
doms of  Asia.  It  had  two  grand  divisions;  of  which  the  north- 
west was  called  Lesser  Media,  and  the  southern.  Greater  Media* 
The  former  corresponds  to  the  modem  Adserbijan,  and  the 
latter  to  Irak  Adjemi,  or  Persian  Irak. 

2.  The  plain  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia,  is  celebrated  in  Scripture 
as  the  first  location  of  men  after  the  deluge,  and  as  forming  the 
first  kingdom.  Nimrod  was  its  founder,  and  from  thence 
extended  his  conquests  over  Assyria  (Gen.  10,  8 — 10).  The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  knew  nothing  of  Nimrod;  with  them 
Bel  or  Baal,  which  signifies  lord,  was  the  founder  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire.  But  as  Bel  or  Belus  may  have  been  the  general 
title  of  the  earliest  idngs,  as  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  so  Belus  and 
Nimrod  may  be  the  same  person.  Several  centuries  later,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  we  hear  of  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar  or  Baby- 
lon (Gen.  14,  1) ;  but  from  that  time  until  the  reign  of  Nabon- 
assar,  in  747  b.  c,  there  is  no  mention  of  Babylonia  in  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Assyria,  according  to  the  authorized  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  was  founded  by  Asshur,  who  was  driven  from 
Shinar  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  10,  10,  11);  but  modem  biblical 
scholars  adopt  the  marginal  reading  of  the  passage :  "  Out  of  that 
land,  he  (Nimrod)  went  forth  into  Asshur  or  A^yria,  and  builded 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,"  probably  as  fortresses  to  keep 
Asshur  or  the  Assyrians  in  subjection.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  successors  of  Nimrod,  or  oi  the  Assyrians,  until  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  10,  15).  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  Cushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  1400  B.  c.  (Judg.  3,  8),  were  probably  Assyrians. 
Belus  reigned  about  a  century  later,  and  is  said  to  have  driven 
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the  Arabs  from  Babylonia,  after  an  occupation  of  216  years, 
whicb  he  united  with  Assyria,  and  reigned  fifty-five  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ninus,  in  whose  reign,  and  in  that  of 
his  celebrated  queen  Semiramis,  the  Assyrian  empire  is  supposed 
to  have  been  greatly  extended,  including  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and  raised  to  a  very  high  degree  of  splendour. 

4.  From  the  death  of  Ninius,  the  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
down  to  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapulus, 
there  is  an  interval  of  800  years,  in  which  there  is  an  absolute 
void  in  the  history  of  Assyria.  The  names  of  the  supposed 
sovereigns  are  given,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  historical  events. 
We  only  know  that  in  the  reign  of  Arbaces,  the  conqueror  of 
Sardanapulus,  !Nineveh  was  a  large  and  a  populous  city.  The 
prophet  Jonah,  who  went  thither  about  825  b.  c,  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  11.,  king  of  Israel,  states  that  the  circuit  of  Nineveh 
was  three  days'  journey,  and  that  it  contained  1 20,000  persons 
who  could  not  distinguish  their  right  hand  fi'om  their  left — that 
is,  young  children.  By  this  mode  of  computation  the  population 
had  exceeded  600,000,  which  is  a  proof  that  it  had  been  the  capi- 
tal of  a  powerful  kingdom  for  many  years.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  its  walls  were  100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that 
three  chariots  could  drive  abreast,  the  towers  of  which  were  150 
and  200  feet  high. 

6.  Arbaces,  the  Median  governor,  and  Balesis,  chief-priest  at 
Babylon,  who  revolted  against  Sardanapulus,  beseiged  and 
took  Nineveh;  when  the  king  fired  his  palace,  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  On  the  death  of  Sardanapulus,  the  Assyrian  empire  was 
divided  into  the  three  kingdoms  of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Babylon. 
Arbaces  retained  to  himself  the  supreme  power,  fixing  his  resid- 
ence in  Media,  and  appointing  sataraps  or  governors  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  with  the  title  of  kings,  but  subject  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mecian  empire.  Arbaces  established  no  regular 
government,  which  led  to  great  confiision  after  his  death,  during 
which  period  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  rendered  themselves 
independant  of  the  Medes. 

6.  After  the  death  of  Sardanapulus,  the  high-priest  Belesis 
obtained  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  was  succeeded  by 
priests,  of  whom  only  one,  Nabonassar,  is  deserving  of  being 
named.  He  began  to  reign,  b.  c.  747,  and  is  famous  for  having 
adopted  the  Egyptian  solar  year,  which  first  introduced  among 
the  Babylonians  an  exact  method  of  reckoning  time.  The  era  of 
Kabonassar  is  important  in  chronology,  as  the  epoch  from  which 
it  was  reckoned  is  precisely  detemuned  by  numerous  celestial 
phenomena  recorded  by  Ptolemy,  and  corresponds  to  Wednesday 
at  mid-day,  the  26th  February,  b.  c.  747.  The  six  immediate 
successors  of  Nabonassar  are  undeserving  of  notice.  The  dissen- 
sions which  prevailed  favoured  the  desi^s  of  Esarhaddon,  who 
united  the  kmgdom  of  Babylon  to  Assyria,  b.  c.  680. 

7.  Second  Empire  of  Assyria. — After  the  death  of  Sardana- 
there  is  little  mention  of  Assyria,  imtil  the  reign  of  f  ui, 
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wlitti  it  emerged  from  obecoiitj,  and  beoame  the  predominant 
empire.  Pal  invaded  Israel  in  771,  and  compelled  the  usurper 
Miuiaheim  to  pay  1000  talents  of  silver  (£375,000)  to  conmm 
him  in  the  government,  and  also  to  become  tributary.  Pul  a 
power  was  aSuowledged  over  Syria ;  and  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
one  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tiglath-Pileser,  753  B«  c. 
Uglath  invaded  Israel  as  the  aUy  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who 
detailed  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of  all  its  gold  and  silver,  and 
a<^owledged  his  kii^om  tributary  to  Ass3nia,  to  purchase  his 
support  a^nst  the  kmgs  of  Israel  and  Damascus.  He  defeated  ' 
and  killed  Kesin,  kin^  of  Damascus,  entered  Israel,  captured  vari- 
ous cities,  and  earned  numbers  of  the  people  into  captivity. 
Tiglath-Pileser  died  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Shalmaneser,  about  734,  who  renewed  the  war 
against  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and  again  obliged  him  to  become 
tributary.  Hoshea,  in  afterwards  attempting  to  shake  off  the 
yoke,  brought  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  Shalmaneser,  who 
once  more  subjected  the  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria, 
which  capitulated,  after  a  defence  of  three  years.  Hoshea  was 
imprisoned,  the  principal  inhabitants  removed  into  Assyria,  and 
Israel  colonized  from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  721.  After- 
wards^ when  the  Assyrians  were  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Tynans,  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  revolted ;  but  Senna- 
cherib, who  soon  after  succeeded  Shalmaneser,  about  713,  in- 
vaded Judah,  and  compelled  Hezekiah  to  submit,  and  to  pay  300 
talents  of  sUver,  and  30  talents  of  gold  (£287,700).  ]Notwith- 
standing,  Senancherib  having  afterwards  determined  to  occupy 
Jerusalem,  he  ordered  his  army  to  march  against  it,  when  it  was 
smitten  by  ^^the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  185,000  perishing  in  one 
night.  Sennacherib  then  fled  to  Nineveh ;  and  acting  in  a  tyran- 
nical manner,  more  especially  towards  the  Jewish  captives,  he 
was  shortly  after  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons,  whilst  at  prayers 
in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  (2  Kings  19,  .8--37). 

8.  Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Esar-Haddon, 
in  707  B.C.,  who  raised  the  Assyrian  empire  to  its  greatest  splen- 
dour. Babylonia,  Syria,  Ethiopia,  E^rpt,  Israel,  and  Judah, 
acknowledged  his  authority ;  and  he  led  Manasseh  a  captive  to 
Babylon.  Sardochaeus,  or  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  succeeded  hun, 
in  667,  and  in  655  vanquished  and  destroyed  the  Median  army» 
killing  their  king  Phraortes,  and  taking  Ecbatan.  Before 
confirming  his  power  in  Media,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
east,  resomng  to  subdue  all  the  country  to  the  Mediterranean,, 
and  ihea  to  attack  Egypt; — his  general  Holofemes  devastating 
the  kingdoms  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  of  Syria,  and  all  the  countries 
north  of  Judea;  everywhere  exercising  cruelties,  and  causing 
his  master  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god.  Holofemes  then  ad- 
vanced into  Judea,  and  laid  siege  to  Bethulia,  where  he  was 
killed  by  Judith,  the  widow  of  Manasseh,  under  the  circum- 
stances related  in  the  book  of  Judith.  The  army  vraa  ^exedi 
with  a  paoic^  and  dupensed,  ieaving  the  country  exxricib!^  ^^xXv 
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the  spoil.  The  conquered  countries  then  revolted :  Nebuchad- 
nezzar I.  lost  all  his  conquests,  was  defeated  by  Cayaxares  I. 
king  of  the  Medes,  and  besieged  even  in  Nineveh,  B.C.  649. 
The  decay  of  the  empire  continued  under  his  successors,  Chjua- 
ladan  and  Sarac,  whose  effeminacy  and  cowardice  led  him  to 
allow  the  Scythians  to  ravage  his  provinces  without  opposition. 
Nabopolasser,  the  governor  of  Babylon,  revolted,  and  alhed  him- 
self with  the  Scythians,  then  with  Cfayaxares ;  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  son  Astyages,  he  took  and  destroyed  Nineveh,  and 
obliged  Sarac  to  kill  himself,  b.  c.  625.  That  catastrophe  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  or  Assyria ;  but  the  Babylonians 
inherited  the  latter  name,  and  perpetuated  it  for  another  age. 

9.  The  Median  Empire. — ^After  the  death  of  Arbaces,  there 
followed  a  period  of  anarchy,  in  which  each  of  the  six  provinces 
of  Media  was  governed  by  its  own  magistrate,  until  these  chose 
Dejoyces  for  their  king,  about  733  b.  c.  Dejoyces  founded 
Ecbatan,  administered  justice  with  promptitude  and  severity, 
and  inspired  the  greatest  respect  for  his  authority.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phraortes  in  690,  who  subjected  Persia,  Ar- 
menia, and  all  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys,  including 
Cappadocia.  Phraortes  was  killed,  and  his  army  defeated,  before 
iNineveh,  in  656,  when  Ass\Tia  became  the  predominant  empire. 
Cyaxares  I.  invaded  Assyria,  to  avenge  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his  father;  when  he  was  recalled  to  oppose  an  irruption  of  the 
Scythians,  who  defeated  him,  and  maintained  themselves  in  Media 
for  twenty-eight  years.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians^ 
Cyaxares  I.  conquered  Assyria,  and  then  turned  his  arms  against 
Halyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  for  receiving  and  protecting  the 
Scythians  who  escaped  from  Media.  During  this  war,  the  total 
ecfipse  of  the  sun,  predicted  by  Thales  in  597,  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  and  separated  the 
combatants,  September  20,  601.  Astyages  (the  Ahasuerus  of 
Scripture)  succeeded  in  595,  and  was  content  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  extensive  conquests  and  great  wealth  of  his  father.  He  was 
the  fether  of  Cyaxares  H.,  and  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  the  con- 
queror of  Babylon,  and  the  founder  of  the  Medo- Persian  empire. 

10.  The  Chaldee- Babylonian  Empire^  625. — Babylon  was 
subject  to  the  Assyrian  kmgs  fifty-five  years,  firom  680  to  625, 
when  the  Chaldean,*  Nabopolasser,  who  had  been  governor  under 
Ch^aladan  and  Sarac,  made  it  the  capital  of  the  new  empire. 
This  prince  had  to  contend  with  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
for  predominance ;  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  and  deprived  of 
Carchemish  (Circeisum)  and  many  other  cities.  Encouraged  by 
these  disasters,  the  governors  of  Syria  and  Palestine  revolted ;  but 
his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  became  associated  in  the  govern- 
ment, defeated  Necho  at  Circeisum,  and  overran  Syria,  Judea, 
Phoenicia,  and  Egypt ;  from  which  he  hastened  on  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  leaving  to  his  generals  the  charge  of  bringing  to  Chaldea 

^  The  Chaldeans  were  a  warlike  people  who  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Assyria, 
'  brought  to  Babylon  for  its  defence  in  tlie  time  of  bhalmaneser. 
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the  captives   and  spoil  taken  in  these  countries,  in  606  b.  c. 
Nebuchadnezzar  U.  was  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  of  anti- 
quity.    He  invaded  Judea  a  second  time  in  586,  and  destroyed 
•Jerusalem,  carrying  away  all  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
Solomon  had  caused  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  and 
thousands  of  captives,  includuig  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 
Azariah  of  the  royal  family,  among  the  number.     He  took  Tyre 
after  a  siege  of  eleven  years ;  and  whilst  it  was  carried  on,  he 
subdued  the  Sidonians,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the  Idu- 
means.     He  traversed  Egypt  as  a  conqueror.     He  was  the 
scourge  of  his  age,  trampfing  on  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  his 
pleasure.     The  immense  plunder  he  had  collected,  he  employed 
in  the  enlargement  and  embellishment  of  Babylon.     Towards  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  he  lost  his  reason  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  when  the  government  was  administered  by  his  queen 
Mtocris.      The  grandeur  of  the  Chaldeo-Babylonian    empire 
ended  with  Nebuchadnezzar  U.     He  left  two  sons,  Evil-Me- 
rodach  and  Labnetus.     Evil-Merodach  succeeded  in  661, — an 
odious  despot,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
by  Niriglissor,  his  brother-in-law  and  successor,  who  quarrelled 
with  the  Medes,  and  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by  Cjrrus, 
in  557.     Labosarchad,  who  succeeded,  was  murdered  after  a  few 
months^  reign.    Nabonned,  or  Labnytus,  (Belshazzar,)  one  of  the 
conspirators, succeeded.  He  indulged  in  thegreatest  excesses, and 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  LycSans  and  Egyptians  against  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians,  which  led  to  the  invasion  of  Babylonia, 
and  the  siege  of  the  city.     Belshazzar  had  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  its  walls ;  and  in  honour  of  the  success  he  expected, 
he  gave  the  feast  described  by  the  prophet  Daniel  in  the  night  the 
city  was  entered  by  Cyrus,  when  "the  king  of  the  Chaldeans"  was 
slam,  and  the  empire  of  Babylon  transferred  to  Persia,  540  b.  c] 


SECTION  IV.* 

ON  THE  GOVERNMENT,  RELIGION,  CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS,  AND 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  OP  THE  EARLY  BABYLONIANS  AND  AS- 
SYRIANS. 

1.  [The  Government  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  was 
despotic.  The  will  of  the  king  was  the  law,  without  beinff  con- 
troUed  by  established  customs.  He  was  the  director  of  religious 
worship,  and  claimed  the  adoration  of  his  subjects,  as  if  he  were 
an  incarnation  of  the  Deity.  The  people,  not  only,  neither  pos- 
sessed civil  or  religious  rights,  but  they  were  not  even  assuml  of 
their  natural  rights  as  men,  of  personal  freedom,  and  security  of 
property.  The  sovereignty  was  hereditary;  but  the  people  hav- 
ing no  attachment  to  their  rulers,  frequent  changes  of  dynasties 
took  place. 

2.  The  Religion  of  the  Bab/ionians  consisted  of  t\ie  adot^^- 
tion  of  nature,  which  they  personiAed  in  its  (Merent  attnb\x\jea. 
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and  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The^  adored 
Cannes  as  an  immaterial  god,  as  an  intellectual  organism ;  and 
the  Sun,  which  they  named  Bell  or  Baal,  as  the  organizer  and 
viiifier  of  nature.  Next  to  Baal  ranked  a  female  deity,  or  rather, 
a  deity  in  which  the  male  and  female  attributes  were  united, 
called  Mylitta  by  the  Babylonians,  and  Astarte  by  the  Syrians. 
The  worship  of  this  deity  was  licentious  and  obscene,  and  a  direct 
encouragement  to  immorality.  The  next  in  order  were  the 
planets,  as  Mars,  Mercury,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  to  which  the 
Chaldeans  pretended  the  Supreme  God  had  delegated  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  In  order  to  bring  these  lesser  deities  in 
conmiunication  with  mankind,  the  priests  invented  talismanic 
characters,  which,  according  to  them,  participated,  by  means  of 
certain  ceremonies,  in  the  power  of  the  deities  they  represented. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  priests,  usually  called  Chaldeans,  were 
a  caste  or  an  order ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Jews,  the  Babylonians  had  a  hereditary  priesthood.  They 
were  the  inventors  of  the  pretended  science  of  astrology,  which 
was  believed  in  even  until  a  late  period.  They  also  claimed  the 
power  of  deifying  mortals,  and  connecting  them  in  some  way  with 
the  celestial  luminaries,  just  as  Eastern  monarchs  of  the  present 
day  call  themselves  *^  brothers  of  the  sun  and  moon."  Human 
sacrifices  were  frequently  made  to  their  divinities,  so  that  cruelty 
and  licentiousness  were  the  most  marked  attributes  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  idolatry,  which,  by  gratifying  the  impure 
passions,  readily  obtained  the  popular  observance. 

3.  The  Customs  and  Manners  were  naturally  equally  de- 
praved with  their  religion.  The  condition  of  women  was  more 
degraded  in  Babylon  than  in  any  other  Eastern  country.  No 
man  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  ;  when 
girls  attained  mature  age,  they  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public 
markets,  and  delivered  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  money  thus 
obtained  for  beauty  was  applied  to  portioning  ugliness ;  husbands 
from  the  poorer  classes  bemg  purchased  for  those  to  whom  nature 
had  been  less  lavish  in  exterior  gifts.  As  poligamy  was  per- 
mitted, licentiousness  was  directly  encouraged  by  law  as  well 
as  reHgion. 

4.  The  Sciences,  Arts,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  had 
made  considerable  progress,  particularly  astromony,  which  be- 
came their  religious  system.  At  a  verv  early  perioc^  the  study  of 
medicine  began  among  them  by  expenment.  They  invited  com- 
munications on  the  subject,  and  exposed  the  sick  to  the  view  of 
passengers,  to  ascertain  from  them,  if  they  had  ever  been  attacked 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  means  employed  to  relieve  them. 
These  communications  were  registered  in  the  temple  of  the  God 
of  Medicine,  and  afterwards  systematized  by  Hippocrates. 
Music  was  biown  to  the  Assyrians ;  and  they  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  mechanical  arts,  which  were  shown  in  their  tem- 

bridges,  fortifications,  and  other  buildings.     From  the  most 
te  antiquity,  they  possessed  the  art  of  weaving,  of  working 
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in  the  metals,  and  of  forming  figures  in  perfect  imitation  of 
nature.  They  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  which  enabled  them  to  exchange  the  excess  of  the 
prodncts  of  their  fertile  soil  and  of  their  manu&ctnres  for  the 
commodities  they  required  finom  other  countries.  The  Babjdon- 
ian  language  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  the  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Sjriac.  They  possessed  an  alphabetic  character,  and  wrote 
on  bricks  and  earthen  cylinders ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
possessed  books.] 


SECTION  v.* 

HISTOBT  OF  EGYPT  FROM  THE  EABLIEST  TIMES,  TO  THE  REIGN 

OF  PSAMMETICHUS,   B.  C.  650. 

1.  [The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  colon- 
ized by  the  descendants  of  Ham.  Ethiopia  is  frequently  called  in 
Scripture  Cush^  from  the  name  of  his  eldest  son ;  and  Egypt, 
Idizraim,  from  the  name  of  his  second  son ;  also,  Haratz  Ckam^ 
the  land  of  Cham^  or  Ham,  Ethiopia  comprehended  the  modem 
Nubia  and  Abys^nia ;  whilst  the  territorial  extent  of  Egypt  has 
seldom  exceeded  the  area  included  within  its  phjrsical  limits. 
The  chain  of  rocks,  stretching  east  and  west,  near  Syene  or 
Assouan,  through  which  the  Nile,  the  great  river  of  Ethiopia, 
has  forced  a  passage,  has  constituted  frt>m  the  earliest  times  the 
southern  limit  or  extremity  of  Egypt.  From  the  cataracts  near 
Syene,  to  Cairo,  the  Nile  flows,  from  south  to  north,  in  one  un- 
divided stream,  through  a  narrow  valley,  included  between  two 
mountain  ridges,  the  one  on  the  east  extending  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  the  other  on  the  west  terminating  in  the  deserts  of  ancient 
Libya.  Near  Cairo,  the  mountains  recede  eastward  and  west- 
ward towards  the  Mediterranean  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  At 
Batta-el-Bahara,  below  Cairo,  the  Nile  divides  into  two  streams; 
one  of  which  flowing  to  Bosetta,  and  the  other  to  Damietta,  in- 
close between  them  a  triangular  piece  of  land,  the  base  of  which 
is  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  having  thus  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letter  A,  delta^  this  part  of  Egypt  received  the  name 
of  Delta,  which  it  still  retains.  The  length  of  the  valley  from 
Syene  to  Cairo  is  about  three  hundred  and  ninety  geographical 
nules,  of  the  mean  width  of  about  nine  miles ;  and  the  length  of  the 
plain  from  Cairo  to  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Delta,  about 
sixty  geographical  miles ;  making  the  length  of  Egypt,  firom  the 
souui^mmost  to  the  northernmost  point,  about  450  geographical 
miles.  The  whole  area,  or  superfldal  extent,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Delta  to  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  being  about  11,000  square 
miles,  or  one- third  the  size  of  Ireland.] 

2.  pEgrpt  was  divided  into'Upper,  extending  from  Syene  to  the 
city  of  Cnemmis,  (capital,  Thebes,  or  DiospoTis) ;  Central,  from 
Chemmis  to  Cercasorus,  (capital,  Memphis) ;  and  Lower  Egypt, 
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which  comprised  the  Delta,  and  the  land  on  both  sides — it  was 
full  of  cities,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  was  Sais.] 

3.  [Egyptian  history  is  divided  into  three  periods  of  unequal 
duration ;  the^^r^^  of  which  extends  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  Sesostridae,  that  is  to  say,  to  about  b.  c.  1300 ;  the  second 
comprises  the  reigns  of  the  Sesostridse,  or  the  brilliant  period  of 
Egypt,  down  to  Psammetichus,  1300--650 ;  the  third  brings  us 
from  Psammetichus  down  to  the  Persian  conquest,  650 — 525.] 

4.  [The  early  history  of  Egypt  is  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.  All  accounts,  however,  and  the  results  of  all  modem 
researches,  concur  in  representing  the  arts  and  civilization  as 
having  existed  in  Ethiopia  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  Egypt, 
and  that  the  current  of  population  descended  alon^  the  course 
of  the  Nile,  gradually  overspreading  the  valley  which  was  fer- 
tilized by  its  waters.  The  monuments  which  exist  at  Meroe 
and  elsewhere,  are  said  to  bear  evident  marks  of  being  the  models 
for  the  wondrous  edifices  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  vases  depicted 
on  the  monuments  display  a  taste  and  elegance  of  form  that  have 
never  been  surpassed.] 

5.  [The  first  settlers  in  Egypt  were  nomadic  or  migratory, 
and  had  no  more  fixed  dwellings  than  the  Bedouins  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  they  were  destitute  of  science,  of  arts,  and  of  demiite 
forms  of  civilization.  Ages  of  favourable  circumstances  no  doubt 
elapsed  before  they  established  themselves  in  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent manner,  and  applied  themselves  to  agriculture.  The 
fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  encouraged  the  early  location 
of  fanulies,  and  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  forming  of 
villages,  which,  by  the  successive  development  of  civilization, 
became  great  and  powerful  cities.  Upper  Egypt  was  the  first 
seat  of  civilization ;  which  originating  in  the  south,  in  Ethiopia, 
spread,  by  the  settlement  of  colonies,  towards  the  north.  Each 
of  these  colonics  were  in  the  earliest  times  a  separate  state,  dis- 
trict, or  nome ;  the  governing  body  being  the  priests,  and  the 
central  point  of  each,  the  temple  where  religious  worship  was 
performed.  This  form  of  government,  which  is  called  a  theo- 
cracy, resembled  that  by  which  the  Arabians  were  governed  by 
the  Caliphs,  though  in  many  respects  less  perfect.  It  divided 
the  population  into  three  distinct  classes  or  castes;  first  the 
j)riests,  then  the  military,  and,  thirdly,  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. The  people  alone  laboured,  and  the  fruit  of  their  toil  was 
appropriated  by  the  priests,  who  employed  the  military  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  population  in  subjection.  But  a  period  arrived 
when  the  military  became  weary  of  jdelding  a  blind  obedience 
to  the  priests.  A  revolution  broke  out,  when  Menes,  the  mili- 
tary leader,  established  a  regal  government,  and  transmitted  the 
power  to  his  descendants.] 

6.  [Menes  assumed  the  supreme  power  about  B.C.  2188,*  and 

*  Champolion  Figcac  fixes  this  event  in  2782  B.C.,  rrom  a  calculation  based  on  re^ 
cent  discoveries. 
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made  Thebes  tiiie  capital  of  his  Idngdom.  He  regulated  the 
religious  worship,  and  applied  himself  to  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  which  had  been  neglected  hy  the  priests.  He  altered 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  causing  it  to  flow  in  the  middle  of  the 
yalley,  and  raised  embankments  to  protect  the  ground,  which  he 
intended  for  the  site  of  Memphis,  the  future  capital  of  Central 
Egypt.  According  to  Manetho,*  there  were  sixteen  dynasties 
from  Menes,  ending  with  Timaus,  to  the  inyasion  and  conquest 
of  Lower  and  Central  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  whose  chieftains  were 
called  by  the  Egyptians,  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd-kings,  b.  c.  2084. 
These  conquerors  inflicted  the  ^eatest  cruelty;  tiiey  burned 
the  cities,  threw  down  the  temp^  of  the  gods,  and  tyramzed 
over  the  inhabitants  for  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-years,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  Thothmosis,  king  of  Upper  Egypt,  B.C. 
1825.  The  Shepherd-kings  are  classed  by  Manetho  as  those  of 
the  seyenteenth  dynasty.] 

7.  [Amenoph  1.  the  son  of  Thothmosis,  who  had  assisted  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  united  all  Egypt  under  his  domi- 
nion. He  was  the  founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  His  en- 
tire rei^,  and  that  of  his  three  successors,  were  deyoted  to  re- 
establishing a  regular  goyemment,  and  raising  the  people  from  the 
condition  to  wmch  they  had  been  reduced  by  thdr  conquerors. 
The  canals,  which  had  been  neglected  or  destroyed,  were  re- 
paired or  re-formed,  whilst  agriculture  and  the  arts  were  pro- 
tected and  encouraged.  Towns  were  rebuilt,  temples  erected, 
and  many  of  the  monuments,  which  are  still  admired  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  belong  to  this  period.  Of  this  number  are  the 
monuments  of  Semneh  and  Amada  in  Nubia,  and  several  of  those 
of  Kamak  and  Medinet-Habon ;  also  the  two  obehsks  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  great  lake  of  Fayoum,  or  Mieris,  which  served  to 
maintain  in  the  lower  country  a  perpetual  equilibrium  between 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Ainenoph  HI. ,  who  conquered  Ab}rs- 
sinia,  caused  to  be  built  the  palace  of  Sohleb  in  Upper  Nubia, 
the  magnificent  palace  of  Luxor,  and  extensive  additions  to  the 
grand  palace  of  Kamak  at  Thebes.  The  two  colossal  statues 
at  Kouma  are  supposed  to  represent  this  prince.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  that 
Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob  became  prime-minister  of  Egypt,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  seven  years^  &mine  he  had  foretold,  to 
acquire  for  the  government  the  proprietorship  of  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  except  me  lands  of  the  priests,  which  he  redistributed 
among  the  people,  fixing  the  annual  rent  payable  to  the  state 
at  one-fifrh  of  the  produce  which  was  to  form  the  future 
revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  government.  The  Scrip- 
tures inform  us  that,  during  the  administration  of  Joseph,  the 
Pharaoh  or  sovereign  of  Egypt  was  an  absolute  monarch,  the 

•  Vmetho,  high.priett  of  Heliopolii,  translated  the  sacred  records  of  hit  counlt^ 
into  Greek  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  fi.  c.  284—246,  pait  oC  vttktv  Va 
preaerred  by  Joeephus  and  Juiiua  Afrieaaitf. 

B 
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chus  of  Sais,  to  take  flight;  but  retinniiig,  supported  hj  Greek 
and  Carian  mearoenaries,  he  expeOed  the  omers,  fifteen  jears 
after  the  division  was  made,  about  b.  c.  650.  From  this  time 
Egypdan  history  b^ins  to  be  divested  of  &ble,  and  may  be 
accounted  as  certain  as  that  of  any  other  ancient  nation.] 


SECTION  VL 
THE  ANTiQurrr,  goyebnment,  arts  and  sciences,  religion, 

AND  manners  and  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

1.  A  GREAT  portion  of  the  knowledge  and  attainments  of  the 
ancient  nations,  and,  by  conse<pence,  of  those  of  the  modems,  is 
to  be  traced  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  instructed  the  Grreeks, 
who  performed  the  same  office  to  the  Bomans;  and  the  two  hit- 
ter have  transmitted  much  of  that  knowledge  to  the  world,  of 
which  we  are  in  possession  at  this  day.* 

2.  The  Antiquity  of  this  empire,  though  we  give  no  credit  to 
the  chronicles  of  Manetho,  or  those  of  the  Chaldeans,  Chinese, 
or  Indians,  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  great. — ^Hie  Mosiac 
writinjgs  represent  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  about  1715  B.C. 
as  a  nourishing  and  well-regulated  kingdom,  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, containing  numerous  dties,  with  ministers  of  state;  pri- 
sons for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  which  argues  an  establisuied 
system  of  penal  laws;  a  priesthood  with  permanent  revenues;  a 
knowledge  of  metallurgy  and  the  manu&cture  of  fine  linen;  the 
use  of  chariots  £>r  state  purposesf  and  for  war;  a  trade  in  slaves, 
and  other  indications  of  a  state  of  civilization  that  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  ages  of  progression.     The  nature  of  the  country  itself 
affords  a  presumption  of  the  great  anti(}uity  of  the  empire,  and 
its  early  civilization. — ^From  Sie  fertilizmg  effects  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  it  is  probable  that  agriculture  would  be  more  early 
pnctssed  there  than  in  r^ons  less  ftiYOured  by  nature. — ^The 
periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile  are  owing  to  the  vapours  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  are  driven  to  the  southward  as  far 
as  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  where,  being  condensed,  they  fidl 
down  in  immense  deluges  of  rain.J 

•  For  the  tapposed  origin  of  Egyptian  idence,  lee  Put  II.  Sect.  5a 
-f  Chariots  and  carriages  weie  not  used  in  England  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
X  Tbe  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  E^ypt  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  continues  to 
iBCTf  sir  through  the  month  of  July.    In  August  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  reaches 
Ito  highest  point  early  in  September;  and  the  country  u  then  mostly  covered  with 
4u  waters.     In  the  beginning  of  Octobo-  the  inundation  still  continues :  and  it  is 
lady  towards  tbe  end  of  this  month  that  the  stream  returns  within  iu  banks.    From 
Itfae  middle  of  August  till  towards  the  end  of  October,  the  country  resembles  a 
lake  or  sea,  in  which  the  cities  and  towns  appear  as  islands.    The  fertilitv  Im. 
~  lies  not  only  in  the  inundation  watering  the  land  (for  rain  seldom  falls  in 
Egypt,  and  is  almort  unknown  in  the  Upper  Provinces),  but  also  in  the  thick 
ly  mud  deposited  by  iu  waters,  like  a  coat  of  rich  manure ;  and  tbe  seed,  being 
nediatriy  sown  upon  it,,  without  d^ing  or  ploughing,  spring*  up  rapidiy,  grows 
^*iili  luzuriaao^  and  ripeos  into  abundancft    Jt  muse  not,  however,  be  supi^oifidL 
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3.  The  GrOVERNMENT  of  Esypt,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  theo- 
cratic, or  in  the  priests— ea(£  nome  or  district  being  ruled  by 
its  own  priests.  But  from  the  time  of  Menes,  it  was  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  The  powers  of  the  monarch  were  limited  bj 
constitutional  laws ;  yet  in  many  respects  his  authority  was  ex- 
tremely despotical.  The  functions  of  the  sovereign  were  partly 
civil  and  partly  religious.  The  king  had  the  chi^  regulation  of 
aU  that  regarded  the  worship  of  the  gods;  and  the  pnests,  con- 
sidered as  nis  deputies,  filled  all  the  offices  of  state.  They  were 
both  the  legislators  and  the  civil  judges;  they  imposed  and  levied 
the  taxes,  and  regulated  weights  and  measures.  The  great  na- 
tional tribunal  was  composed  of  thirty  judges,  chosen  fix>m  the 
priests  in  the  three  principal  provinces  or  departments  of  the 
empire — ^Thebes,  Heliopilis,  and  Memphis. 

These  judges  had  revenues  assigned  them,  that,  being  freed 
fit)m  domestic  cares,  they  might  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  Thus,  mfdntained  by  the  liberality  of 
the  sovereign,  who  exacted  an  oath  from  them  not  to  yield 
obedience  even  to  himself  if  he  passed  an  imjust  law,  they  ad- 
ministered gratuitously  to  the  people  that  justice  to  which  they 
have  a  natural  right ;  and  as  parties  were  their  own  advocates, 
the  expense  was  no  burden  upon  the  people.  To  guard  against 
surprise,  the  judges  also  required  that  every  case  should  l^  laid 
before  them  in  writing,  lest  they  might  be  misled  by  that  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  oratory  which  often  dazzles  the  mind,  and  moves 
the  passions.  The  penal  laws  of  Egypt  were  uncommonly  severe. 
Wilful  murder  and  perjury  were  punished  with  death ;  and  the 
fidse  accuser  was  condemned  to  suner  the  same  punishment  which 
the  person  accused  would  have  suffered,  had  the  charge  been 
proved.  Female  chastity  was  most  rigidly  protected ;  and  he 
who  refiised  to  render  assistance  to  another  when  attacked,  was 
equallv  liable  to  punishment  with  the  individual  who  had  done 
the  injury.  The  Egyptians  did  not,  like  most  other  nations, 
consign  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  destruction;  they  preserved 
them  by  embalming,  celebrating  their  obsequies  with  extraor- 
dinary solemnity.  To  be  deprived  of  frmeral  rites  they  consi- 
dered one  of  the  greatest  ciuamities;  but  these  rites  were  not 
permitted  but  after  a  scrutiny  into  the  life  of  the  deceased,  and 
by  a  judicial  decree  approving  of  his  character.  The  characters 
even  of  the  sovereigns  were  subjected  to  this  inquiry;  and 
Diodorus  assures  us  that  some  of  the  kings  had  been  deprived 
of  funeral  rites,  and  their  memories  thus  consigned  to  infiuny. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  regulation  in  Egypt  to  discourage 

that  the  Nile  spreads  itself  over  every  spot  of  land,  and  waters  it  sufficiently  witltOBt 
artificial  aid.  From  time  immemorial  machines  have  been  used  to  raise  the  water 
to  grounds  above  the  level  of  the  inundation.  Lakes  were  also  formed  as  reservoirs 
to  supply  the  deficieney,  and  canals  to  convey  the  water  to  the  districts  that  required 
it.  If  the  inundation  reached  the  height  of  twenty-two  feet,  a  rich  harvest  was 
expected;  because  then  all  the  fields  had  received  the  requisite  irrigation;  and  if  it 

^^  ftll  short  of  that  height,  then  the  deficiency  of  crops  would  be  in  proportiOii* 

^■tykmlnes  frequently  occurred  in  E^gypt  from  that  cause. 
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ihe  borrowing  of  money.  The  borrower  was  required  to  give 
in  pledge  the  embahned  body  of  his  &ther ;  and  he  was  not  only 
deprivS  of  fimaral  rites  if  he  &iled  to  redeem  it,  but  wl^Ist  he 
fived  he  was  not  permitted  to  bury  any  person  descended  from 
him. 

Population  was  encouraged  by  many  salutary  laws.  Poly-r 
gamy  was  tolerated,  but  few  Egyptians  had  more  than  one  wife. 
E^ery  man  was  bound  to  mamtain  and  educate  not  only  the 
children  bom  to  him  in  the  state  of  marriage,  but  also  those  that 
he  had  by  his  slaves  or  concubines :  whatever  was  the  condition 
of  the  woman,  whether  she  was  free  or  a  slave,  her  children  were 
deemed  free  and  legitimate.  Homicide  was  punished  with  deaUi, 
even  when  committed  on  a  slave ;  and  the  exposing  of  infants 
was  restrained  bv  the  severest  penalties. 

4.  The  Egyptians  preceded  most  of  the  ancient  nations  in  the 
knoiideclge  of  t^e  useful  Arts,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sciences.  They  understood  very  early  the  use  of  metals,  both 
in  the  &brication  of  serviceable  utensils,  in  ornamental  decorations, 
and  in  the  coining  of  money,  as  a  medium  of  commerce.  Archi- 
tecture was  early  brought  to  great  perfection.  Their  buildings, 
the  pyramids,  obelisks,  &c.,  have,  from  the  extreme  mildness  of  uie 
dinLBte,  suffered  little  injury  from  time.  Some  of  the  obelisks, 
iKdiicii  are  supposed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  pyramids,  and 
consequently  above  8000  years  old,  are  endre  at  this  day:  one 
in  particular  may  be  seen  at  Bome,  which  was  transported  thither 
by  Augustus,  and  which  Pliny  sayB  was  supposed  to  be  older 
than  the  time  of  Sesostris.  These  immense  masses,  consisting  of 
one  entire  block  of  granite,  were  hewn  in  the  quarries  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  some  are  now  to  be  seen  half-finished.  Durmg 
the  mundation  of  the  Nile,  and  by  means  of  canals,  they  were 
conveyed  on  ra^  to  the  places  where  they  were  to  be  erected. 
Pliny  minutely  describes  the  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
they  were  transported. — ^The  whole  country  abounds  with  the 
r^nains  of  ancient  magnificence.  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  universe. 

The  greater  pyramids  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  900  vears  B.C.  The  ^reat  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and 
that  of  Cepnrenes,  the  second  in  size,  have  been  entered,  and 
found  to  contain  numerous  chambers,  with  a  sarcophagus  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  each,  probably  the  sepulchre  of  the  sovereign 
by  whose  command  it  was  built.*    The  Egyptians  believed  that 

*  Hie  pyramid  of  Chec^  ii  «n  equilateral  square,  of  whicli  each  side  roeaiures  at 
Ch«  baae  fltfS  Engliib  feet  The  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are,  many  of  them,  SO 
teet  in  length,  4  in  height,  and  3  in  breadth-  The  superficial  contents  of  the  area 
are  480,210  feet,  or  something  more  than  1 1  English  acres.  The  height  of  the  pyra. 
mkt  U  481  feet,  which  is  about  the  height  of  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's  church  in 
Loodoa.  It  ritee  ftom  the  base  to  the  apex  in  steps  of  near  4  feet  in  height,  and 
the  iummit  is  a  square  platform  of  13  feet,  composed  of  10  or  18  stones.  This  form 
of  eonscruction  in  the  manner  of  steps  was  probably  given  to  the  buildinj^,  that  it 
algbt  receire  a  coating  of  marble,  by  laying  upon  each  step  a  block  of  a  pnsmatical 
Ibrm,  which  would  thus  bring  the  exterior  of  the  building  to  a  smooth  surface, 
whieb  la  the  appearance  of  most  of  the  smaller  pyramids  at  this  day.  The  entnnctt 
is  oo  the  north  side.    Hie  asceni  is  made  bgr  steps ;  and  narrow  passaget  lead  lo  \h« 
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death  did  not  separate  the  soul  from  the  body;  and  hence  their 
extreme  care  to  preserve  the  body  entire,  by  embahning,  con- 
cealing it  in  caves  and  catacombs,  and  guarding  it  by  such  stu- 
pendous structures. 

The  remains  of  art  in  Egypt,  though  venerable  for  their  great 
antiquity,  are  extremely  deficient  in  beauty  and  elegance.  The 
Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  an  arch.  The 
remains  of  painting  and  sculpture  evince  but  a  slender  proficiency 
in  those  arts,  and  afford  but  a  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  the 
critical  eye. 

6  [The  Egyptians  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  astronomy.  The  necessity  for  distin^ishing  their 
fields  afler  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  division  of  the 
land  by  Sesostris,  conducted  them  at  an  early  period  to  the  dis- 
covery of  geometry.  The  conveyence  of  immense  masses  of  gra- 
nite for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  the  raising  them  to  a  great  height 
in  their  buildings,  attests  their  knowledge  of  mechanics.  They 
were  acquainted  with  arithmetic;  they  studied  astronomy  with 
ardour;  they  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs;  they  had 
discovered  the  solar  year  about  1325  b.  c.  ;  they  were  able  to  cal- 
culate both  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  Thales,  who  received  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy  from  the  Egyptians,  predicted  the 
famous  ecHpse  of  the  sun  which  separated  the  armies  of  the 
Medes  and  Lydians  during  an  engagement,  b.o.  603  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  £[ales).  The  position  of  3ie  pyramids,  most  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  is,  not  without  reason, 
urged  as  a  proof  of  their  knowledge  in  astronomy,  as  it  requires 
even  at  present  considerable  knowledge  in  that  science  to  trace 
a  meridian  line  with  perfect  accuracy.  They  seem  also  to  have 
had  an  adea  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.] 

6.  [The  Beligion  of  Egypt  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  One  great  intel- 
ligence was  supposed  to  preside  over  all  nature.  They  believed 
in  the  immortahty  of  the  soul ;  and  esteemed  the  present  state  of 
existence  to  be  of  no  value,  in  comparison  with  that  which  was 
to  come,  and  which  was  to  be  the  reward  of  a  life  spent  in  this 
world  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  The  Egyptian  religion  had  this 
peculiarity,  that  living  animals  were  made  to  represent  the  real 
objects  of  worship.  Their  principal  divinities  were  Osiris,  Isis, 
Typhon,  and  Nepnthys.  In  Osiris  they  recognised  the  vegetable 
kmgdom,  the  Nue,  the  sun,  fire,  the  male  principle — active  and 

chambers,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  red  granite,  highly  polished,  each  stone  reach- 
ing from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  and  the  ceilings  are  formed  of  large  slal»  of 
polished  granite,  extending  from  wall  to  wall.  One  chamber  is  17  feet  long,  14 
feet  wide,  and  IS  feet  high;  and  the  largest,  37  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  20  feet 
high ;  at  the  end  of  which  stands  a  sarcophagus,  also  of  red  granite.  Its  length  is 
■even  feet  six  inches ;  depth,  three  and  a  half;  breadth,  three  feet  three  inches ;  in 
which  it  is  supposed  the  body  of  him  for  whom  the  structure  had  been  raised  was 
deposited.  The  sarcophagus  is  exactly  the  size  of  the  orifice  which  forms  the  en. 
trance  of  the  pyramid,  and  could  not  have  t)een  conveyed  to  its  place  by  any  of  the 
now  known  passages;  consequently,  it  must  have  been  deposited  during  the  building, 
or  before  the  passage  was  finished  in  its  present  state. 
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▼iTifyiiig,  which  they  represoited  bj  the  ball  or  ox  Mnevis,  con- 
secrated to  the  sun  at  Heliopolis;  and  by  another,  called  Apis, 
dedicated  to  the  moon  at  Memphis;  and  also  by  other  emblems. 
In  Isis  they  recognized  the  moon,  the  land  of  ^grpt,  humidity, 
the  female  principle,  of  which  the  symbol  was  a  heiter.  IVphon 
was  the  eyii  princqud,  king  of  death  and  destruction ;  and  ^ph- 
thys  his  sister,  the  earth  unfruitful,  drought,  and  sterility.  To 
the  worship  of  these  divinities  was  joined  that  of  the  ftnimitlg 
usdul  to  me  shepherd,  the  husbandman,  or  society  generally,  as 
the  Ox,  the  Ram,  the  Ibis — a  species  of  stork,  which  destroyed  the 
serpents  that  infested  the  country;  the  Ichneumon,  a  species  of 
weasel,  and  the  Cat,  destroyers  of  serpents,  rats,  and  crocodiles* 
eg^.  The  Egyptian  added  to  these  the  worsh^  of  noxious 
ammals,  as  the  Rat,  Crocodile,  and  Hippopotamus,  to  which  he  sa- 
crificed, in  his  terror  to  appease  them;  and  lastly,  the  worship  of 
useful  herbs,  of  which  the  principal  was  the  Lotus,  which  furnish- 
ed him  with  part  of  his  food. 

7.  [The  priests  of  Egypt,  like  the  Bramins  of  India,  were  a 
distinct  order  or  caste.  They  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Ethiopia,  and  to  have  been  the  dvilizers  of  the  first  inhabitants. 
They  were  the  educated  part  of  the  land,  and  the  inventors  of 
emblematical  or  hieroglyphic  writing,  of' which,  according  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  tiiere  were  th^  different  kinds.  1,  The 
Ejpistolographicy  called  also  Demotic  and  Enchorial^  which  was  the 
kmd  commonly  in  use;  2,  the  Hieratic,  or  sacerdotal  language; 
and  3,  the  Hieroglyphic,  or  monumental  writing.  But  of  this  last 
there  were  different  species;  as,  1,  Phonetic,  which  expressed 
objects  by  means  of  characters  employed  as  signs  of  sounds; 

2,  the  Munetic,  which  was  picture- writing,  strictly  so  called; 

3,  the  Symbolic,  which  expressed  objects  indirectly  by  synecdoche, 
by  metomymy,  or  by  metaphors  more  or  less  obvious ;  and,  4,  the 
Enigmatic,  which  as  the  name  implies,  expressed  ideas  by  means 
of  certain  enigmas,*  The  morality  taught  by  the  priests  was  pure 
and  refined;  but  it  had  little  influence  on  the  manners  of  the 
people.  So,  likewise,  the  theolog^r  and  secret  doctrines  were 
rational  and  sublime;  but  the  worship  of  the  people  was  debased 
by  the  most  absurd  superstition.  Although  animal  worship  was 
common  throu^out  Egypt,  yet  it  differed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  There  were  but  a  few  species  which  were  every- 
where worshipped ;  the  others  were  sacred  in  one  district,  but  not 
in  another.  In  one  province  they  might  be  killed  and  eaten ;  in 
another,  the  punishment  of  death  was  the  price  of  doing  them  an 
injury.  "The  multitude,"  says  Diodurus,  "have  been  inflamed 
into  the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  on  account  of  the  sacriligious  mur- 
der of  a  divine  cat.^'* 

•  The  aecidenUl  diiintennait  of  a  etone  at  Rotetta,  inscribed  with  hieroglyphic 
and  enchorial  texU,  together  with  a  Greeli  ▼ersion  of  both ;  and  the  8ub«equent  dii- 
covery  of  a  monument  at  Philoe,  adapted  for  illustrating  that  of  Rosetta,  enabled  Dr 
Young  and  others  to  discover  the  key  to  that  mode  of  writing,  which  has  opened  up 
so  much  of  the  treasure  of  Egyptian  history,  mythology,  science,  art,  and  learaing*, 
and,  when  Airthor  improved,  will  open  still  more. 
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8.  [The  Manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  Tery  early  formed. 
They  had  a  singular  attachment  to  ancient  usages;  a  dislike  to 
innovation ;  a  jealousy  and  abhorrence  of  strangers — ^particularly 
of  the  nomade  tribes  that  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  who 
had  been  their  conquerors   and  oppressors  at  various  times. - 
But  these  opinions  underwent  a  remarkable  change  in  the  reien 
of  Fsammetichus,  B.  c.  650,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  by  the 
assistance  of  Greek  mercenaries;  and  afterwards,  by  putting 
more  confidence  in  these  than  in  his  native  subjects  of  the  mili- 
tary caste,  the  latter  were  so  much  ofiended,  that  upwards  of 
100,000  fighting  men  emi^ated  in  a  body,  beyond  the  cataracts, 
and  settled  in  Ethiopia,  i^ere  they  established  an  independent 
state.  To  repair  this  loss,  Fsammetichus  earnestly  applied  himself 
to  the  advancement  of  commerce,  and  opened  his  ports  to  all 
strangers,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  his  predecessors.    He  gave 
particular  encouragement  to  the  GrecKs  to  settle  in  his  do« 
minions.  He  assigned  them  lands ;  he  employed  the  learned  among 
them  to  instruct  the  Egyptian  youth  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  remove  the  preju- 
dice that  had  hitherto  kept  his  subjects  sequestered  from  all 
other  nations;  in  which  pohcy  he  was  followed  by  several  of  his 
successors.    The  superstition  of  the  Egyptians  was  proverbial  in 
other  nations;  and  their  general  character  did  not  contribute  to 
gain  their  esteem.    Their  private  manners  were  loose ;  and  in 
the  festivals  in  honour  of  ^eir  gods,  they  committed  such  in- 
decencies as  degraded  them  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations.] 


SECTION  VII. 

OP  THE  PHCENICIANS. 

1.  The  Phoenicians  were  among  the  most  early  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  East.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  invention  of 
writing,  and  for  the  first  attempts  at  commercial  navigation. 
The  fi*agments  of  Sanchoniatho,  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  are  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  writmg  after  the 
books  of  Moses.  Sanchoniatho  was  contemporary  with  Joshua, 
about  1440  b.  c,  and  500  years  before  the  cities  of  Attica  were 
united  by  Theseus. 

2.  The  Phoenicians  (the  Canaanites  of  Scripture)  were  a  com- 
mercial people  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Their  situation,  occu- 
pying a  narrow  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  confined  on  all  quarters  towards  the  land  by  the 
surrounding  tribes,  naturally  induced  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  navigation.  Among  them,  as  among  other  nations,  com- 
merce took  its  rise  in  piracy;  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Homer, 
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th&y  appear  to  have  been  freebooters. — ^In  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  judges,  they  had  begun  to  colonize.  Their  first  settle- 
moits  were  Cyprus  and  Bhocks;  thence  they  passed  into  Greece, 
^dly,  Sardinia,  and  Spain ;  and  formed  establishments  likewise 
on  the  western  coast  of  Ai&ica,  of  which  the  most  illustrious 
was  Carthage,  afterwards  the  most  formidable  riyal  of  the  Boman 
power. — ^The  Sidonians  carried  on  an  ext^isive  commerce  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

3.  Tyre  was  colonized  from  Sidon,  and  these  two  cities  were 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  antiquity.  The  former  does  not 
appear  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Homer,  for  he  makes  fre- 
quent mention  of  Sidon,  but  says  nothing  of  Tyre.  The  Tyrians 
were  extremely  industrious,  and  discovcured  many  of  the  usefiil 
arts.  To  them  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  making  of  glass, 
and  the  Tyrian  purple  (made  of  the  juice  of  a  marine  shell- fish) 
is  celebrated  by  all  ancient  authors.  Tyre  appears  to  have 
rapidly  risen  to  great  splendour,  and  to  have  surpassed  its 
parent  state  in  opulence  and  extensive  commerce.  But  its 
greatness  was  of  no  lonff  duration.  It  was  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar n.,  long  of  Babylon,  about  572  b.  c,  after  a  siege 
of  thirteen  years.  A  new  city  was  afterwards  built  on  an  island 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  ancient  site,  which  soon  rivalled  the 
former  in  magnitude  and  splendour ;  the  capture  of  which,  in 
332  B.  c,  by  Alexander  the  (rreat,  after  a  sie^e  of  seven  months, 
was  considered  the  greatest  exploit  of  that  mighty  conqueror. 


SECTION  vm.* 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS, 

From  Ahraham  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy, 

1996—1096  B.  c. 

1.  The  Jewish  history  is  divided  into  three  periods.  1.  A«(  a 
nomade  &mily,  from  Abraham  till  their  settlement  in  Palestine, 
B.C.  1996 — 1491.t  2.  As  a  theocracv,  under  the  judges  and 
high-priests,  fi^m  1451 — 1096.t     3.  As  a  monarchial  govem- 

•  This  Section  of  Jewish  biitory  is  principally  taken  flrom  Jahn*s  Hebrew  Com. 
monwealth. 

f  Usher's  Chronology  of  these  periods— from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  end  of 
the  Hirt>rew  commonwealth— neither  accords  with  the  Mosaic  account,  the  relation 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  nor  the  researches  of  modern  chronologists.  The  learned 
authors  of  L*Art  de  VMfer  le»  Dates^  fix  the  birth  of  Abraham  in  2366  b.  c,  the 
•st^riisbment  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  in  2076,  the  Exodus  or  departure  from  Elgypt  in 
1615,  the  death  of  Moses  in  1605,  and  the  election  of  Saul  as  the  first  king  in  1060; 
whidi  allows  490  years  (tilxod.  12: 40),  in  place  of  215  years,  for  the  sojourn  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt ;  and  525  years,  in  place  of  357  years,  from  the  entrance  of  Joshua 
Into  Canaan  to  the  election  of  Saul.  The  apostle  Paul  ( AcU  13: 20)  assigns  about 
450  years  Arom  the  death  of  Joshua  until  Samuel ;  and  as  Joshua  lived  about 
thirty.fiTa  years  after  he  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  Saul  ruled  as  Judge  about 
forty  years,  these  periods  added  together  make  585  years.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  eertahi  chronology  of  these  times ;  but  as  biblical  scholars  are  nearly  anreed 
as  to  the  year  in  which  Saul  was  elected  the  first  king  of  the  Hebrews,  the  probability 
is,  that  the  authors  of  L*Art  de  Fhifer  lei  DateM  have  made  a  nearer  approxVinaWoa 
to  tb«  truth  than  Usher  and  othersi 
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ment,  from  1096 — 975;  first  in  one  kingdom, — 975;  and  after- 
wards as  two  separate  kingdoms,  Israel  and  Judah,  until  the 
down&ll  of  the  latter,  588. 

2.  The  Jews  derive  their  origin  from  Abraham,  the  son  of 
Terah.  He  was  descended  from  Noah  by  Shem,  from  whom  ho 
was  nine  degrees  removed.  He  was  bom  in  Chaldea  or  Baby- 
lonia, and  flourished,  according  to  Usher,  about  b.  c.  1996 — 
1821.  At  that  period  the  whole  world  was  sunk  in  idolatrv ;  and 
Abraham  was  chosen  by  the  Almighty,  that  by  him  and  his  pos- 
terity the  knowledge  of  the  essential  principles  of  true  religion 
might  be  preserved  on  the  earth,  and  the  way  prepared  for  a 
more  perfect  relation  of  himself  to  mankind.  Abraham  was  a 
nomade,  or  wandering  shepherd,  whose  property  consisted  in 
flocks  and  herds.  He  obeyed  the  command  of  God,  and  departed 
from  Haran  when  seventy-five  years  old,  taking  up  his  abode 
among  the  Canaanites,  in  Palestine,  the  country  promised  to  his 
posterity;  and  aft;er  various  joumeyings  for  one  hundred  years, 
there  died,  aged  175  jrears,  about  b.  c.  1821,  leaving  his  son 
Isaac,  who  was  bom  m  B.  c.  1896,  the  inheritance  ofhis  flocks 
and  herds,  and  his  authority.  Jacob  was  bom  about  b.  c.  1837, 
who,  with  his  father  Isaac,  lived  as  nomade  chiefs ;  and,  having 
the  fiiith  of  Abraham,  were  blessed  by  the  Almighty.  He 
renewed  to  them  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  and  declared 
to  Jacob  his  purpose  relative  to  his  descendants  possessing  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  the  descent  of  the  Messiah  through  him 
(Gen.  28: 10 — 16).  He  also,  for  his  fidth,  gave  to  Jacob  the 
name  of  Israel  (who  prevails  with  ta-od).  Isaac  died  at  Mamre, 
in  Hebron,  aged  180,  about  B.  c.  1716 ;  whilst  Jacob  migrated 
to  Egypt,  in  1704,  with  his  fiimily  and  all  his  dependants,  and 
there  died  about  1689 ;  from  whence  he  was  brought,  according 
to  his  express  desire,  and  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  be- 
fore Mamre,  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.  49,  50). 

3.  The  well-known  advancement  of  Joseph,  tiie  son  of  Jacob, 
at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  (see  G^n.  27,  to  end)  enabled  him  to 
succour  his  &ther  in  the  great  famine,  and  to  obtain  for  him 
a  settlement  in  "  the  best  of  the  land"  of  Egypt,  in  the  province 
of  Goshen,  which  bordered  on  Palestine,  and  particularly 
adapted  for  pasturage.  During  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  thev  retained  to  a  considerable  extent  the  character  of  a 
pastoral  tnbe.  They  built  several  cities  by  the  command  of 
Pharaoh  to  dwell  in;  yet  the  greater  number  continued  their 
nomade  life.  But  what  they  had  seen  in  Egypt  could  not  fail  to 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  their  feelings  and  habits. 
They  were  made  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  a  well  regu- 
lated government,  the  utility  of  agriculture,  and  the  value  of  the 
arts,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  some  of  them  had  applied  them- 
selves (Exod.  1: 14;  1  Chr.  4: 21—23).  The  attachment  of  the 
Hebrews  to  the  country  of  their  adoption  prevented  their  disper- 
sion; and  as  the  Egyptians  despised  all  nomade  tribes,  they  could 
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not  easily  become  intermingled  with  them.  As  the  Hebrews  con- 
tinned  a  distinct  people,  and  having  become  very  numerous,  the 
suspicions  of  a  jealous  goyemment  were  awakened,  when  a  king 
of  a  new  dynasty  ascended  the  throne.  This  king,  ignorant  of  the 
public  services  of  Joseph,  and  fearing  lest  they  might  rebel  against 
nim,  began  to  oppress  them  by  unreasonable  demands  of  personal 
service ;  and  fincung  that  his  severity  did  not  lessen  their  num- 
bers, he  issued  the  murderous  order  respecting  their  in&nt  sons 
(Exod.  1:  8 — 22).  But,  in  conse<juence  of  this  very  decree, 
Moses  became  the  adopted  son  of  his  daughter,  who  caused  him 
to  be  instructed  in  aU  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  (Exod.  2: 
1 — 10).  This  cruel  oppression  was  continued  for  more  than 
eighty  years,  till  at  last  the  Pharaoh  was  compelled  to  permit  the 
departure  of  the  Hebrews,  by  supernatural  and  pubHc  calamities 
wmch  Moses  always  predicted,  and  removed  as  often  as  the 
Pharaoh  relented  and  promised  submission.  Moses,  by  divine 
appointment,  conducted  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  about  1491 
B.  c*  The  miraculous  events  that  preceded  their  departure,  and 
that  happened  during  the  forty  years  of  their  wanderings  in  the 
ivUdemess,^  are  fully  narrated  in  Scripture.  Moses  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  nor  any  over  twenty 
years  old  at  the  departure  from  Egypt,  who  had  murmured 
against  God;  but  it  was  shown  to  him  from  Nebo,  the  summit  of 
Moimt  Pisgah;  after  which  this  great  man  and  distinguished 
servant  of  God  commissioned  Joshua,  not  as  his  successor,  but 
as  the  military  leader,  divinely  appointed  to  be  the  conqueror 
and  apportioner  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  there  died,  aged 
120,  about  1451  b.  c.  By  the  institutions  which  he  introduced 
for  the  preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  conferred  an 
invaluable  service,  not  only  on  the  Hebrews,  but  on  the  whole 
human  race. 

5.  The  institutions  of  Moses  changed  the  whole  character  of 
the  Hebrews,  transforming  them  from  a  nation  of  shepherds  to 
apeople  desiring  a  fixed  residence,  and  addicted  to  agriculture. 
The  government  established  by  him  was,  strictly  speaking,  a 
theocracy,  the  supreme  legislative  power  exclusively  resting  in 
God  or  his  oracle.  The  council  of  elders  was  not  of  divine 
appointment,  but  instituted  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  to  assist 
in  determining  minor  disputes  amons  the  people,  aU  difficult 
cases  being  referred  to  himself. t    (l^xod.  18:  1;  Numb.  11: 

•  See  note  before.  The  215  yean  aisigned  by  Usher  for  the  sojourn  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt  appears  too  short  a  period  to  adroit  of  the  Hebrews  increasing 
from  seventy  persons  (Gen.  xlvii.  27.)  to  603.550  males  over  twenty  years  of  age,  be. 
•ides  92,000  males  of  a  month  old  and  upwards  among  the  Levites  (Numb  i.  46;  iii. 
a9),  wbich  would  give  a  total  population  of  about  2,400,000.  Even  assuming  the 
Hebrews  were  430  years  in  ^ypt,  as  stated  in  Exod.  xii.  40,  the  increase  has  a|^}eared 
to  many  incredible ;  but  a  German  calculator  has  demonstrated  that  in  that  period  a 
much  greater  increase  could  have  taken  place  at  a  moderate  progression.  See  John's 
Htbrew  CofnmonweaUh,  p.  31.  Ward's  Edition. 

f  The  desert  of  Zin,  in  Arabia  Fetrea. 

t  As  this  council  of  state  was  appointed  to  assist  Moses,  it  ceased  after  his  death. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  succeeding  periods.  The  Sanhedrim 
was  not  instituted  until  probably  54  b-c* 
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16.)  Though  the  Mosaic  state  was  so  organized  that  there 
coidd  be  regularty  no  chief  magistrate  except  the  invisible  king 
Jehovah,  and  no  minister  of  state  except  the  high  priest,  ^et  it 
is  evident,  from  Deut.  17:  9 — ^20,  that  when  the  necessities  of 
the  nation  required  it,  a  supreme  ruler  of  the  whole  com- 
munity might  be  legally  chosen. 

6.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  conducted  the  Hebrews 
into  Canaan,  1451  b.  c,  and  everywhere  defeated  the  armies 
that  opposed  his  progress ;  and  afler  taking  the  principal  cities, 
he  divided  the  land  b^  lot  among  the  sev&cal  tnbes,  leaving  to 
each  tribe  to  expel  its  own  enemies.  While  Joshua  lived,  the 
people  were  obedient  and  prosperous;  but  after  his  death,  in 
1426  B.  c,  when  the  people  were  left  without  a  supreme  civil 
ruler,  the  idolatry  that  had  been  secretly  practised  by  indi- 
viduals came  to  be  openly  professed  by  many,  especially  those 
that  had  intermarried  with  the  Canaanites,  these  imagining  they 
would  be  more  prosperous  if  they  rendered  rdigious  homage  to 
the  ancient  gods  of  the  country.  This  propensity  to  idolatry, 
which  was  predominant  in  the  rest  of  tne  world,  thus  spread 
like  a  plague  among  the  Hebrews. 

7.  As  there  was  no  regular  succession  of  judges,  and  as  the 
high-priests  had  little  political  influence,  the  federal  union  of 
the  tnbes,  each  having  their  own  patriarch  or  elder,  as  in  the 
nomade  state,  was  only  preserved  by  the  common  bond  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  dread  of  a  foreign  yoke.  The  dis-^ 
union  and  jealousy  of  the  tribes,  who  never  assisted  each  other  with 
requisite  zeal  and  alacrity,  &voured  the  irruptions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  From  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  Samuel,  the 
whole  nation,  or  some  of  the  tribes,  at  different  times,  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  servitude  for  about  one-fourth  of  that  period.  The 
fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  nation  constantly  varied  as  the  ftmdamental 
law  of  the  state  was  observed  or  transgressed,  exactly  as  Moses  had 
predicted,  and  the  sanctions  of  the  law  had  determined.  The  na- 
tions that  acquired  power  during  this  period,  and  were  employed  to 
punish  the  idolatrous  and  rebelhous  Hebrews,  were  the  Mesopota- 
mians,  theMoabites,  the  Northern  Canaanites,  the  Midianites,  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  Philistines.  When  the  measure  of  their 
punishment  was  completed,  God,  in  the  course  of  his  providence, 
raised  up  extraordinary  judges  to  rescue  them  from  their  enemies, 
and  restore  government  among  them.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  judges,  after  Joshua,  were  Othoniel,  Ehud,  Sham^ar,  De- 
borah, Gideon,  Jepthah,  Samson,  and  lastly  Samuel,  who  in  his 
old  age  was  strenuously  solicited  by  the  elders  to  choose  a  king 
to  rule  over  them,  in  consequence  of  their  objection  to  his  sons 
Joel  and  Abiah,  who  had  been  appointed  to  assist  in  his  office. 
Samuel  applied  to  Gk>d  in  the  exigency,  who  directed  him  to 
comply  wiUi  their  desires,  after  a  solemn  protest  against  their 
proceedings,  and  briefly  enumerating  the  burdens  they  would 
nave  to  bear  under  a  king.     Nevertheless,  the  people  refused 
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to  follow  the  recommendation  of  Samuel,  and  said,  "Nay;  but 
we  will  have  a  king  oyer  us;  that  we  also  may  be  like  all  the 
nations;  and  that  our  kins  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us, 
and  fight  our  battles."    Q.  Sam.  8 :  19,  20.) 


SECTION  IX* 

CIVIL  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  JEWS 

Previous  to  the  Monarchy. 

1.  Form  of  Government  he/ore  the  Mosaic  Law, — [Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  governed  their  respectiye  £Eumlies  with  un- 
limited paternal  authority.  The  number  of  servants  in  these 
&milies  was  considerable;  for  it  appears  from  the  mention  of 
Abraham^s  three  hundred  and  eighteen  homebom  armed  ser-* 
yants,  that  the  whole  number  of  males  in  this  dass  only,  exdusive 
of  those  who  had  been  purchased,  was  twelve  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  His  subjects,  then,  must  have  amounted  to  several 
thousands;  and  hence  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  number 
of  his  herds,  to  attend  which  so  many  servants  were  necessary. 
It  win  not,  therefore,  appear  surprising,  that  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  residence  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 
(Gen.  14: 14;— 13:  6,  compare  32:  1— -18.) 

2.  These  patriarchs  were  powerful  princes,  as  the  emirs  of  the 
Nomades  are  at  the  present  day.  They  were  completely  inde- 
pendent, and  formed  alliances  with  other  princes,  and  even  with 
Eihigs,  and  repelled  force  by  force.  For  their  vassals,  they  were 
the  priests,  ymo  appointed  the  festivals  and  presented  offerings ; 
the  guardians,  who  protected  them  from  injustice ;  the  chiefi,  who 
led  them  in  war;  the  judges,  who  banished  the  turbulent,  and 
inflicted  capital' punishment.  (Gren.  38:  20; — 14: 14,  24; — 16:  9, 
10 ;— 21 :  14 ;— 22 :  13 ;— 34 :  14 ;— 38 :  24.    Job  1 :  5.) 

3.  The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  after  the  death  of  their  &ther, 
ruled  their  own  &milies  with  the  same  authority.  But  when 
their  descendants  had  increased  so  as  to  form  tribes,  each  tribe 
acknowledged  a  prince  as  its  ruler.  This  office  was  at  first 
hereditary,  and  belonged  to  the  oldest  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
tribe ;  but  afterwards  it  probably  became  elective.  The  division 
of  nations  into  tribes  very^  generally  prevailed  in  ancient  times ; 
and  the  custom  is  still  retained  by  me  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  even 
by  the  Persians. 

4.  As  the  numbers  of  each  tribe  increased,  the  less  powerful 
&milies  united  themselves  with  the  stronger,  and  acknowledged 
them  as  their  superiors.  Hence  there  arose  a  subdivision  of  the 
tribes  into  collections  of  &milies.  Such  *^a  collection  was  called 
a  house  of  &ther8,  a  dan,  or  a  thousand;"  not  because  each  of 
these  subdivisions  consisted  of  a  thousand  persons,  for  it  is  ei^iOieDX 
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that  the  number  varied.  (Judges  6 :  15.  1  Sam.  10: 19 ;— 23 :  23. 
Numb.  26:  6—50.) 

5.  Before  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  Hebrews  were  imder 
the  immediate  govermnent  of  the  rulers  of  these  dans,  who  were 
denominated  "  heads  of  houses  of  fathers,  heads  of  thousands," 
&c.,  and  were  in  rank  subordinate  to  the  princes.  These  two 
classes  of  rulers  were  comprehended  under  the  general  names  of 
"seniors,  or  heads  of  tribes."  (Numb.  1:  16; — 10:  4.)  They 
were  fathers  rather  than  magistrates,  governing  according  to  the 
regulations  established  by  custom.  They  provided  for  the 
general  good,  while  the  concerns  of  each  individual  family  still 
continued  under  the  control  of  its  own  father.  In  general,  those 
cases  only  which  concerned  the  fathers  of  families  themselves,  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  seniors. 

6.  Such  is  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  which  the  No- 
mades,  particularly  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  have  in  a  great  measure 
preserved  to  the  present  day.  They  call  their  princes,  emirs; 
and  their  heads  of  clans,  sheichs,  elders ;  under  the  last  of  which 
appellations  the  Hebrews  included  both  these  orders  of  rulers, 
llie  Arabian  emirs  have  their  secretaries,  who  appear  to  be 
officers  similar  to  those  denominated  onrittT  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  Hebrew  shoterim,  (in  the  English  version  translated  officers,) 
whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to  register  the  genealogies,  pos- 
sessed considerable  authority,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  and 
sustained  an  important  part  in  the  government.  (Exod. 
5:  6—19.) 

7.  Fundamental  Law  of  the  Mosaic  Institutions, — ^A  correct 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Almighty 
Judge,  is  certainly  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  ground,  of  all 
morality,  and  of  all  moral  happiness,  among  human  beings.  It 
constitutes,  in  fact,  man^s  chief  good.  (John  17:  3.)  Now, 
even  though  we  should  allow  that  a  superior  mind,  at  the  present 
day,  can  derive  this  correct  knowledge  from  a  view  of  the 
universe,  or  the  situation  and  wants  of  man;  yet  it  was  certainly 
unattainable  by  men  of  high  antiquity.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  all  nations,  even  of  those  -which  were 
much  more  recent  in  their  origin,  and  more  highly  cultivated. 
We  find,  nevertheless,  this  correct  knowledge  of  Gk)d  among  the 
pious  natriarchs  of  the  highest  antiquity;  and  unless  we  will 
absurdly  suppose  that  those  simple  and  unlearned  fathers  were 
speculative  philosophers  and  profound  thinkers,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  the  declarations,  that  God  from  time  to  time 
revealed  himself  in  a  supernatural  manner  to  the  men  of  the  old 
world,  and  that  the  knowledge  thus  communicated  was  after- 
wards transmitted  from  father  to  son.  (Gen.  1:  28 — ^30; — 2: 
15ff;— 3: 14  ff;— 4:  9;— 6:  3,  12  ff;— 9:  1—18;— 12:  1  ff;— 
15:  1  ff ; — 18:  17  ff;  and  many  other  places. 

8.  But  it  was  difficult  to   preserve  the  knowledge  of  God 
among  sensual  men,  even  after  it  had  been  revealed.     Before 
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the  flood,  profligacy  and  practical  atheism  prevailed  (Gren.  4: 
16; — 6:  2  ff);  and  four  centuries  afl;er,  superstition  and  idolatry 
had  crept  in  on  all  sides.  Their  influence  was  constantly  ex- 
tending, and  at  last  became  universal;  and  no  people,  who  were 
lefl;  to  themselves,  ever  regained  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

9.  That  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity  might  not  be  removed 
entirely  flx>m  the  earth,  God  revealed  himself  to  an  illustrious 
Chaldean,  and  appointed  him,  with  his  descendants  by  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  to  the  important  trust  of  preserving  this  invaluable  trea- 
sure in  the  world,  and  finally  of  imparting  it  to  other  nations. 
(Gen.  18: 16—20,  comp.  Gen.  17:  9— 14;— 12:  3;— 22:  18;— 
28: 14.) 

10.  In  time,  idolatry  became  so  general  through  the  earthy 
that  even  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  though  they  never  entirely 
forgot  the  God  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  who  caused  the 
deluge,  and  ^ve  their  ancestors  such  magnificent  promises 
respecting  theur  descendants,  became,  for  the  most  part,  infected 
widi  the  idolatry  of  Egypt;  so  that  all  the  miracles  which  they 
witnessed  there,  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and  Mount  Horeb,  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  bring  them  back  to  a  constant  worship  of 
the  true  God.     (Exod.  32:  1— 35.    Amos  5:  26.) 

11.  That  the  Hebrews  mi^ht  preserve  the  knowledge  of  God 
through  succeeding  ages,  civil  institutions  were  necessary,  by 
which  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  Grod  should  be 
connected  with  the  political  structure  of  this  nation  so  intimately, 
that  they  could  be  annihilated  only  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
political  existence  of  the  people.  Sudi  institutions  were  pro- 
vided by  a  dvil  constitution,  exactlv  suited  to  the  condition  of 
the  world  at  that  tune,  when  the  civil  regulations  of  all  people 
were  identified  with  their  religion.  Though  the  independant 
patriarchs,  nomadic  as  well  as  agricultural,  were  forced  by  dr- 
cnmstances  to  enter  into  societies,  they  were  never  very  willing 
to  receive  the  new  constitutions  and  new  laws  which  were  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  others.  For  this  reason,  the  ancient  legisla- 
tors always  pretended  that  th^  had  been  authorized  to  impose 
laws  by  some  divinity.  Thus,  Menes  in  Egypt  gave  out  that  he 
had  recdved  his  instructions  from  Mercury;  Cadmus  at  Thebes, 
from  an  oracle;  Minos  in  Crete,  fipom  Jupiter;  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  fi*om  Apollo;  Zathraustes  among  the  Arimaspi,  from 
their  national  god;  Zamolxis,  from  the  tutelar  goddess  of  his 
nation ;  and  Numa  at  Rome,  from  the  nymph  Egeria.  These 
lawgivers,  however,  did  not  invent  the  rehgious  systems  of  their 
people ;  but  they  improved  the  &lse  religions  already  in  existence, 
to  establish  and  perpetuate  their  civil  institutions.  Moses  did  not, 
as  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus  assert,  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner;  but  he  proved  his  mission  to  be  really  divine,  by  such  super- 
natural works  and  wisdom  as  no  other  lawgiver  could  ever  lay 
claim  to.  The  whole  nation  heard  Gx)d  himself  speak  fi*om 
Sinai.    Neither  did  Moses  employ  rehgion  to  support  ms  po'\i\k»i 
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institutions;  but  he  reversed  the  usual  order,  and  made  the  wor« 
ship  of  the  one  only  true  God  the  fundamental  law  of  his  insti- 
tutions, which  was  to  remain  for  ever  unalterable,  through  all 
the  changes  which  mi^ht  occur  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

12.  The  condescendmg  manner  in  which  Jehovah  really  repre« 
sented  himself  to  the  Hebrews,  was  yet  insufficient  to  perpetuate 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  among^them.  He, 
therefore,  t&ou^h  the  intervention  of  Moses,  sunered  himself 
to  be  elected  then:  king,  by  a  voluntary  choice.  (Exod.  19:  4 — 8, 
comp.  Judg.  8:  23.  1  Sam.  8:  7;— 10:  18;— 12: 1.  1  Chron. 
29 :  23.)  The  land  of  Canaan  was  considered  as  the  royal  pos- 
session, of  which  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  the  hereditary 
occupants,  and  from  which  they  were  to  render  to  Jehovah  a 
double  tithe,  as  the  Egyptians  did  to  their  king.  (1  Chron.  29 : 
15.  Lev.  27 :  20—38.  Numb.  18 :  21, 22.  Deut.  12 :  17—19  ;— 
14 :  22,  29 ;— 26 :  12—15.) 

13.  The  invisible  king  then  published  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Sinai,  with  circumstances  of  awful  grandeur,  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  moral  and  religious  duties,  among  which  the  worship  of 
the  only  true  God,  and  a  total  prohibition  of  the  use  of  images, 
held  the  most  conspicuous  place.  This  was  designed  for  the 
unalterable  fbndamental  law  of  the  commonwealth. — ^These  first 
principles — the  ten  commandments — ^were  to  be  further  developed 
by  Moses,  and  applied  to  particular  cases,  according  to  circum- 
stances. (Exod.  20:  1 — 21,  &c.)  God  finally  promised  his  sub- 
jects such  a  government,  that  national  prosperity  should  follow 
the  observance  of  the  law,  as  its  reward;  national  calamity,  the 
transgression  of  the  law,  as  its  punishment.     (Deut.  27 — 30.) 

14.  That  the  Hebrews  might  have  their  peculiar  relation  to 
God  kept  constantly  before  £eir  eyes,  there  was  indeed  no  image 
allowed;  but  God,  as  their  king,  caused  a  royal  tent  to  be 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment  (where  the  pavilions  of 
all  kings  and  chie&  were  usually  erected),  and  to  be  fitted  up  as 
a  moveable  palace.  It  was  divided  into  three  apartments,  in  the 
innermost  of  which  was  the  royal  throne,  supported  by  golden 
cherubs;  and  the  footstool  of  the  throne,  a  gilded  ark,  containing 
the  tables  of  the  law,  the  Magna  Charta  of  church  and  state. 
In  the  ante-room,  a  gilded  table  was  spread  with  bread  and 
wine,  as  the  royal  table;  and  precious  incense  was  burned.  God 
made  choice  of  the  Levites  for  his  courtiers,  state  officers,  and 
palace  guards ;  and  Aaron  for  the  chief  officer  of  the  court,  and 
first  minister  of  state.  For  the  maintenance  of  these  officers,  he 
assigned  one  of  the  tithes  which  the  Hebrews  were  topay  as 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  land.  He  finallv  required  all  the  Hebrew 
males,  of  a  suitable  age,  to  repair  to  nis  palace  every  year,  on 
the  three  great  annual  festivals,  with  presents,  to  render  homage 
to  their  kmg;  and  as  these  days  of  renewing  their  homage  were 
to  be  celebrated  with  festivity  and  joy,  the  second  tithe  was  ex- 
pended in  providing  the  entertamments  necessary  for  those 
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occasions,    llius  the  Hebrew  could  not  separate  his  Grod  and 
his  king,  and  in  every  law  was  reminded  equally  of  both. 

15.  As  God  was  the  king  of  the  Hebrews,  a  defection  from 
Grod  was  a  defection  from  their  rightful  sovereign;  and  whoever 
worshipped  another  God,  or  practised  any  superstitions,  by  this 
venr  act  renounced  his  allegiance  to  his  King.  He  committed 
high  treason,  and  was  propjerly  considered  a  public  criminal. 
Whoever  incited  others  to  idolatry,  incited  them  to  rebelHon^ 
mnd  was  a  mover  of  sedition.  Therefore  death  was  justly  awarded 
as  the  punishment  of  idolatry,  and  its  kindred  arts,  magic,  necro- 
mancy, and  soothsaying;  and  also  of  inciting  to  idolatry. 

16.  Though  coercion,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Mosaic  law,  it  was 
in  that  age  no  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  conscience.  Accord- 
ing to  t£e  universal  opinion  of  the  pagans,  every  people,  and 
every  country,  must  have  its  own  deities ;  and  each  individual  was 
left  at  liberty  to  choose  what  gods  he  would  worship,  and  what 
neglect.  Consequently,  a  superstitious  Hebrew,  or  a  £)reign 
idolater,  could  not  complain  of  violence  done  to  hb  conscience, 
if  he  were  required,  while  in  Palestine,  to  discontinue  the  worship 
of  idols,  and,  when  he  worshipped,  to  worship  Jehovah  only,  the 
divine  king  of  the  country. 

17.  Eelation  of  the  Hebrews  to  other  Nations, — The  civil  polity 
of  the  Hebrews  was  altogether  peculiar.  They  were  to  govern 
themselves  by  this  constitution  in  the  midst  of  nations  whoTooked 
upon  idolatry  as  the  only  rational  religion.  Pagan  superstition 
was  made  attractive  to  the  senses,  not  merely  by  religious  pomp 
and  ceremony,  but  by  indecent  imageryand  lascivious  songs,  by 
indulgence  in  fornication  and  lust.  That  the  Hebrews  might 
live  uncontanunated,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  avoid  all 
intimate  friendships,  and  as  much  as  possible  aU  intercourse  with 
pagans. 

18.  This  separation  from  pagans  was  indispensable  to  the 
purpose  which  the  Hebrews  were  destined  to  answer.  But  they 
were  not  to  be  the  enemies  of  all  foreigners.  Individuals  were 
forbidden  to  form  intimate  friendships  with  the  heathen;  but 
whenever  they  had  any  necessary  transactions  with  them,  they 
were  required  to  treat  them  affectionately  as  neighbours.  ^  Pre- 
c^ts  to  this  effect  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  me  Mosaic  law. 
(Exod.  22:  20;— 23:  9.  Lev.  19:  34.  Deut.  10: 18,  19;— 24: 
17  ;_27 :  19,  comp.  Jer.  22 :  3.  Zech.  7 :  10.)  The  Hebrew 
government  could  also  enter  into  alliances  with  other  states, 
when  the  public  good  required  it.  Moses,  indeed,  makes  an  ex- 
ception in  regard  to  a  few  nations;  but  tiie  very  exception  is  a 
tadt  permission  to  form  connections  with  others,  when  necessary. 

19.  Hebrew  Ma^trates, — The  domestic  polity  of  the  Hebrews 
remained  much  as  it  had  been  under  the  patriarchal  govemmeoitt 
but  reorganized  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  people  in  every  dvil 
institution  might  recognise  the  sovereignty  oi  Jehovah.    TVi^ 
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Hebrews  were  still  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  as  before.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  court  and  state ;  but  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  whose 
two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  were  adopted  by  Jacob, 
(Gen.  48:  5,)  was  subdivided  into  two,  and  received  two  por- 
tions in  the  allotment  of  the  promised  land ;  so  that  the  number 
of  twelve  tribes  continued  the  same.  The  ancient  subdivisions 
of  the  several  tribes  into  collections  of  families,  remained  un- 
channred.  The  princes  of  tribes,  and  heads  of  &inilies,  as  chie£f 
of  these  divisions,  were  the  natural  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  the  magistrates  in  the  realm  of  Jehovah.  At  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  larger  collections  of  families  were  fifty-nine  in  number, 
(Num.  26:  5-—60,)  the  heads  of  which,  together  with  the  twelve 
princes  of  the  tribes,  composed  a  council  of  seventy- one  members. 

20.  The  shoterim  (genealogists,  officers,)  are  also  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  elders,  i.e.  the  princes  of  tribes,  and  heads 
offamilies;  and  the  peculiarnatureof  their  officemay  be  understood 
from  the  employments  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  Egypt,  it 
was  their  business  to  see  that  every  Hebrew  delivered  the  requisite 
number  of  bricks ;  they  afterwards  gave  their  discharge  to  those 
soldiers  who  were  legally  exempt  from  military  duty;  under 
Joshiia|  they  communicated  the  orders  of  the  general  to  the 
soldi€^;  and  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  the  chief  shoter  had  a 
certain  superintendence  over  the  whole  army,  although  he  was 
not  a  mihtary  commander.  (Exod.  5 :  10  ff.  Deut.  20 :  6 — 9. 
Josh.  1:  10.  2  Chron.  26:  11.)  In  Palestine,  they  were  distri- 
buted into  every  city,  and  performed  the  duties  of  their  ofiice 
for  the  city  and  its  surrounding  district.  They  were  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  a  chief  genealogist,  or  shoter.  (Deut. 
16:  18;— 31:  28.  2  Sam.  8:  16;— 20:  25.  2  Chron.  26:  11. 
2  Kings  26:  19.     Isa.  33:  18.     Jer.  52:  25.     1  Chron.  24:  6.) 

21.  To  these  magistrates  Moses  added  a  new  class,  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  When  the  people  brought  all  their 
controversies  before  Moses,  a  whole  day  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  give  them  a  hearing.  Accordingly,  Moses,  to  facilitate  the 
adimnistration  of  justice,  by  the  advice  of  Jethro,  divided  the 
people  into  tens,  fifties,  hundreds,  and  thousands ;  and  over  each 
of  these  divisions  he  placed  judges,  who  were  recommended  by 
the  choice  of  the  people.  They  were  selected,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  heads  offamilies,  genealogists,  or  other  people  of  rank. 
(Exod.  18:  13—26.  Deut.  1:  12—15,  comp.  Exod.  18:21, 
24.)  As  this  institution  was  designed  to  be  perpetual,  when 
judges  died  or  went  out  of  office,  their  places  were  supplied  by 
new  elections. 

22.  There  were,  therefore,  in  every  tribe,  judges,  genealogists, 
heads  of  families,  and  a  prince.  The  judges  administred  justice. 
The  genealogists  kept  the  genealogical  tables,  in  which  they 
occasionally  noted  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  of  their 
times.    The  heads  of  &milies,  with  the  prince  of  the  tribe,  had 
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charge  of  the  general  concerns  of  each  tribe;  and  to  them  the 
judges  and  genealogists  were,  in  some  sense,  subordinate.  In 
Palestine,  these  magistrates  were  distributed  among  the  seyeral 
cities;  and  those  who  resided  in  the  same  city  composed  the 
l^slative  assembly  of  that  city  and  the  smrounding  district. 
When  the  magistrates  of  all  the  cities  of  any  one  tribe  were 
collected,  they  formed  the  supreme  court,  or  lemslative  assembly 
of  the  tribe.  In  like  manner,  the  magistrates  of  several  different 
tribes  might  assemble  in  one  body,  and  legislate  conjointly  for 
all  those  tribes  which  they  represented.  When  the  magistrates 
of  all  the  tribes  met  together,  they  formed  the  general  legisla- 
ture of  the  whole  nation.  (Deut.  25: 1— 8  ;•— 19 :  12 ;— 22 :  15;—- 
25:  7,  9.  Judg.  8:  14.  1  Sam.  16:  4.  Judg.  20: 12—14;— 
1 :  1—11.) 

23.  The  Learned  Class. — ^The  Hebrews  had  long  acknowledged 
as  magistrates,  the  princes  of  tribes,  heads  of  houses,  and  gene- 
alogists ;  and  they  admitted  without  difficulty  the  institution  of 
judges,  since  theu:  office  was  neither  lucrative  nor  hereditary. 
When  the  invisible  king  afterwards  secured  for  ever  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi  the  most  important  offices  of  the  court,  state,  and  church, 
even  this  was  at  first  submitted  to  without  opposition.  (Exod. 
13:  12,  13,  comp.  Numb.  3:  6— 13;— 8:  13—20.  Deut  10:  8, 
9 ;— 31 :  8—11.  Exod.  32 :  29.)  Indeed,  the  Hebrews  had  wit- 
nessed in  Egypt  a  similar  institution,  which  was  productive  of 
great  public  benefit.  The  Egyptian  priests  were  a  separate  tribe, 
which  was  divided  into  three  subordmate  classes;  and  they  per- 
formed not  only  the  services  of  religion,  but  the  duties  of  aU  the 
civil  offices  to  which  learning  was  necessary.  However  suspicious 
such  an  order  may  appear  to  many  at  uie  present  day,  it  was 
admirably  adapted  to  those  times ;  and  by  means  of  it,  Egypt  was 
raised  far  above  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to 
her  civil  institutions,  and  her  advancement  in  the  sciences. 
Hence  even  the  Greeks,  in  ancient  times,  were  accustomed  to 
borrow  their  poUtics  and  their  learning  fi^m  the  Egyptians. 

24.  In  this  manner,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  zeal  for  Jehovah  (Exod  32 :  26—29),  was 
actually  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sacred  tabernacle  and  the 
altar,  to  all  those  offices  of  state  in  which  learning  was  requisite, 
and  thus  to  the  cultivation  of  learning  itself.  (Numb.  18 :  2 — 7.) 
Hie  princes  of  tribes,  and  heads  of  houses,  however,  still  retained 
their  ancient  honours ;  and  the  members  of  other  tribes  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  offices,  and  devote  themselves  to  study.  Learn- 
ing did  not,  as  in  Egypt,  become  the  mystery  of  the  learned 
oraer;  nor  was  civil  government  transformed  into  a  domination 
of  priests. 

25.  In  order  to  answer  their  destination,  the  Levites,  more 
than  other  Hebrews,  were  to  study  the  book  of  the  law;  to  pre- 
serve and  disseminate  it  in  exact  copies;  to  perform  the  duties 
of  judges  and  genealogists,  and  consequently  to  be  theolo^axA^ 
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jurists,  and  historians.  As  the  priests  and  Le^ites  were  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  measures  and  weights,  of  which  there  were  seve- 
ral models  preserved  in  the  sanctuary,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  understand  something  of  mathematics ;  and  as  they  were 
to  determine  and  announce  the  moveable  feasts,  new  moons, 
years,  and  intercalary  years,  they  had  occasion  for  the  study  of 
astronomy.  (Deut.  10:  10;— 28:  11.  Lev.  25:  8—12.)  The 
priests  were  to  instruct  the  people  in  religion  and  law,  and  to 
solve  questions  which  misht  arise  upon  these  subjects.  ('Deut. 
17:  9.  Mai.  2:  4,  7.)  ft  was  the  duty  of  the  high-priest,  as 
head  of  the  learned  class,  and  minister-of-state  to  king  Jeho- 
vah, to  superintend  aU  other  persons  in  office.  When  there  was 
no  chief  magistrate  of  the  commnnity,  he  also,  with  the  advice 
of  the  inferior  priests,  decided  the  most  difficult  legal  controver- 
sies, and  managed  all  the  afiairs  of  state,  foreign  and  domestic. 

26.  The  Hebrew  priests  and  Levites  were,  therefore,  even 
more  important  and  useful,  in  church  and  state,  than  the  three 
orders  of  Egyptian  priests.  Still  they  obtained,  of  all  the  pro- 
mised land,  only  forty-ei^ht  cities,  with  small  suburbs  for  their 
cattle;  neither  had  they,  like  the  Egyptian  priests,  real  estate,  or 
a  definite  salary  for  their  services.  But  it  was  requisite  that  they 
should  be  liberally  provided  for  in  some  other  way ;  and  accord- 
ingly, Jehovah  assigned  for  their  maintenance  the  tithes,  which 
the  Hebrews  were  bound  to  offer  him  as  rent  for  the  land  which 
he  had  granted  them.  (Lev.  27:  21— 23;— 30:  32.  Numb.  18: 
21  ffi  Deut.  14:  23.)  Abraham  had  before  given  a  tithe  of  all 
his  spoils  to  Melchizedek,  priest  of  the  Most  High.  Many  other 
nations  afforded  a  like  tribute  to  their  gods ;  and  it  was  only  half 
what  the  Egyptians  paid  to  their  king.*  In  addition  to  this, 
Moses  assigned  to  the  priests  alone  the  firstlings  of  animals,  and 
the  first-finiits  of  the  soil,  which  amounted  to  about  the  sixtieth 

*  It  it  important  to  obterve,  that  the  two.tenths,  or  oncfifth,  of  the  produce  paid 
by  all  occupiers  of  land  in  Egypt,  except  of  the  land  of  the  priests,  was  paid,  not  al 
a  tax,  but  as  the  fixed  rent,  to  the  sovereign,  as  lord  paramount  or  proprietor.in.cbief 
of  the  land— just  as  our  sovereign  is  considered  by  the  constitution ;  thia  r«it  con- 
stituting, so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  history,  the  only  source  of  national 
revenue  for  many  centuries,  which  were  expended  by  the  Pharaoh  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  couit,  of  the  civil  administration,  of  a  numerous  military  caste  or  dasi^ 
and  in  allowances  to  the  priests,  in  addition  to  the  rent  of  their  land.  The  Hebrew 
tithe,  or  one-tenth  of  the  produce,  was  also  the  rent  payable  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
land,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government  But  as  Jehovah  was  the  sovereign  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  as  the  Levites,  his  ofiScers,  performed  civil  duties,  and  aa  the 
Hebrew  constitution  did  not  recognise  a  military  class,  onlv  one-half  the  rent  payable  in 
£f  ypt  was  required  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  their  theocratic  govemmcnl} 
the  extraordinary  expenses,  as  in  war,  being  defrayed  by  the  respective  tribes  as 
necessity  required,  forming  an  additional  charge  on  the  landholders.  The  feudal 
system,  as  it  prevailed  over  Europe  for  centuries,  recognised  that  the  govemmenl 
had  a  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  land  to  the  extent  of  its  necessities ;  and  theordi. 
nary  claims  upon  it  were  fixed.  But  in  this  country,  the  land  has  been  exempted  fk'on 
these  payments  since  1600 ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  rent  of  land  that  is  not  received  itf 
the  landholders  is  the  tithe,  which  the  clergy  have  succeeded  in  retaining,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  in  every  parish.  The  pro* 
portion  of  the  produce  payable  as  rent  by  the  occupiers  of  land  in  England  and 
Scotland  is  at  least  four.UfUhtt  which  shows  that  the  rent  fixed  by  Joseph  to  be 
paid  to  the  state  by  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Egypt,  and  that  fixed  by  Moses,  leU 
tlie  occupierf  a  liberal  provision  for  themselves  and  servants-— Eo. 
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part  of  the  animal  inoome  of  a  Hebrew;  the  ranaom  of  the  first- 
born male;  the  treroaas  offerings;  most  of  the  sin-ofieringa;  the 
akina  of  the  bmnt-OTOiriiigs  and  sn-oflferings;  that  which  was  de- 
▼oted;  the  breast  and  shoulder  of  everj  peaoe-offering;  a  shoul- 
der, both  cheeks,  and  maw,  of  all  the  sacrificed  animals.  This  is 
what  is  meant  hj  the  expression,  '^  the  portion  of  the  priests  and 
Le^ites  is  Jehovah;''  that  is,  what  is  offered  to  Jdiovah.  (Ler. 
2: 12.  Numb.  15: 1&— 21;— 18:  8—21.  Deutl8: 1—8.  Exod. 
»4:  20.  Numb.  18: 15, 16.  Ley.  6: 10;— 26:  29.  Numb.  18:  9. 
Ler.  7:  8.  Numb.  18:  U.  Deut.  18:  3,  4.  Numb.  18: 
20,  21.)* 

27.  Relatwn  of  the  Tribes  to  each  other. — As  each  tribe  had  its 
own  magistrates,  and  administered  its  own  affidrs,  each  composed 
an  entire  political  community.  We  often  find  single  tribes  act- 
ing like  independent  nations,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  some- 
timeajiistlj,  and  sometimes  unjufftlj.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Hebrew  constitution  authorized  each  tribe  to  provide  for  its 
own  interests;  or,  if  the  strength  of  any  one  of  them  was  insuffi- 
eieot  for  this  purpose,  to  unite  with  some  of  the  other  tribes,  and 
make  common  cause  with  them.  We  firequentlj  find  several 
tribes  thus  acting  in  concert.  (Judg.  1 : 1 — 3,  22 ; — 7 :  28, 24 ; — 
8: 1--3;— 11:  1—11.  1  Chron.  5:  10,  18,  19.  2  Sam.  3:  17. 
lEnOTl2:l— 24.) 

28.  Hot  though  c«ch  of  the  twelve  tribes  was  in  some  respe(^ 
an  independent  state,  and  as  such  had  its  separate  interests;  still 
they  were  all  united  together  by  certain  general  interests,  and 
formed  but  one  nation.  They  were  all  descended  firom  one  an- 
cestor ;  and  this  common  bond  of  union  was  strengthened  by  the 
necessity  of  mutual  aid  against  their  common  enemies.  Jehovah 
was  the  Grod  and  long  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  sacred  taber- 
nacle was  common  to  all  the  tribes.  They  had  <me  common 
orade,  the  Urim  and  Thmnmim;  one  common  high-priest,  the 
|nrime-minister  of  the  invisible  king ;  a  common  learned  class,  who 
possessed  cities  in  all  the  tribes;  a  common  law  of  church  and 
state.  In  short,  the  constitution  was  so  contrived,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  ind^>endence  of  all  t^e  tribes,  each  had  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  rest,  in  regard  to  their  observance  of  the  law. 


«  SooM  writen  hs^  ccorarad  Mom  ft«  his  anirimeiie  of  the  tithes  of  more  tlMR 

ilshondradtboiasaiid  Hebrews,  to  aboottwelTe  tbousuMl  adult  I^»*«V.  SJ^ 
ths  teeome  of  m  Levite  only  aboot  five  times  the  Inoome  of  an  or^^Jlforvw, 
vUcfa,  eoQsiderlng  tbeirofwrtant  serriees  they  lendeicd  to  the  HJ'^VJJJ^S* 
IteMoenity  of  a  Mberal  provision  for  such  oAees.  is  very  «»»<*«*" J  "TliSS  the 
avcnte  salaries  of  public  officers  in  the  present  day.    The  pn«rt^  whj  M^  w 

M^Stes  abore  mSntioaed.  leeeived  fimn  the  Levites  a  tenth  o'i5«^'5?it2SS 
ITt^Iil),  were  indeed  Uberally  endowed;  but  they  bore  the  «P^^"ii»  \i 
MerlOeea.  ind  of  those  which  were  offimd  at  pmicular  fe^^»^  e^X^MitS^ 
tskenteto  the  aceoant,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  Leri  «««7«^««>y/5S^S«  much 
af  the  promised  land;  and  oonseqocntiy  the  portions  of  the  "*^J{?r7„pecially  at 
pester  than  they  would  have  oCberwiM  been.  MoreoveT.^etttii«J»^^,^^i^y 
certain  periods,  were  not  reguburly  paid;  ^•'^^^J*!^^ ^rTdirtaed,  •««•  'he 
withheld!^  (iSal.  S:  10.  Nehem.lSiia)  ^t^\^J^'^S!S^;^^r^ti^1f^«>%' 
death  of  Solomoa,  the  priesUand  Lerites,  who  aU  attached  themseiv 
doin  of  JtMt^  reeelved  the  revenues  of  only  two  tribes. 
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Any  of  the  tribes  could  be  called  to  account  by  the  others  for  a 
transgression  of  the  law;  and  if  they  refused  to  give  satis&ction, 
they  might  be  attacked,  and  punished  by  war.  (Josh.  22:  9 
—34.    Judg.  20.) 

29.  In  a  community  composed  of  states  so  nearly  independent, 
jealousies  would  naturally  arise ;  and  such  actually  existed  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph — ^the  two  most  powerful  in 
the  Hebrew  nation.  The  latter  inherited  a  double  portion,  and 
was  divided  into  two,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah had  the  right  of  pnmogeniture ;  and  the  expected  Messiah 
was  to  spring  from  them.  These  two  tribes  were  perpetuafly 
struggling  for  the  preponderance ;  and  at  last,  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  the  descendants  of  Joseph  having  brought  over  to  their 
party  eight  of  the  other  tribes,  forcibly  separated  themselves 
from  Judah.  These  jealousies  and  dissensions  were  the  first 
causes  of  the  weakening  of  all  the  tribes,  and  of  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  commonwealth.  (Gen.  49 :  8 — 12,  22 — 26. 
Deut.  33:7,  13— 17.; 

30.  Legislative  Assemblies. — ^As  the  twelve  tribes  had  so  many 
interests  in  common,  the  magistrates  of  all  the  tribes  met  in 
general  assemblies  to  consult  for  the  common  good  of  the  nation. 
These  general  assemblies  were  convened  by  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  commonwealth,  by  the  commander  of  the  army,  or  by  the 
judge  or  regent;  and  when  the  nation  had  no  such  supreme  head, 
by  the  high-priest,  in  his  capacity  of  prime-minister  to  the  invisible 
kmg.  These  general  assemblies  exercised  all  the  ri^ht  of  sove- 
reignty. They  declared  war,  made  peace,  formed  alhances,  chose 
generals,  chief  judges  or  regents,  and  kings.  They  prescribed 
to  the  rulers  whom  they  elected,  the  principles  by  which  they 
were  to  govern ;  they  tendered  to  them  the  oath  of  ofiice,  ana 
rendered  them  homage.  The  great  assembly  mentioned  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Judges,  was  undoubtedly  convoked  by  the 
high-priest  Fhineas,  who  was  so  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
Jdiovah.  (Numb.  10 :  2— 4.  Josh.  23 :  2 ;— 24 : 1.  1  Sam.  11: 
14,15.   Judg.  20:  27,  28.) 

The  place  of  assembling  was  usually  before  the  door  of  the  holy 
tabernacle,  the  palace  of  the  invisible  king,  or  on  some  spot 
which  had  acquired  a  degree  of  sacredness  from  its  having  been 
the  theatre  of  some  great  event.  While  the  Hebrews  dwelt  to- 
gether in  their  encampments  in  Arabia,  the  assemblies  were 
summoned  together  by  the  sound  of  the  sacred  trumpets ;  but 
after  they  were  settled  in  Palestine,  heralds  must  have  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  (NTumb.  10:  3.  Judg.  20.  1; — ^27:  28. 
1  Sam.  10: 17.  Josh.  24: 1.  1  Sam.  11: 14, 15.  1  Kings  12: 1. 
Numb.  10:2—4.; 

31.  The  legislative  assemblies  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one 
was  a  select  assembly,  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and 
the  heads  of  thousands.     Ine  other  was  the  whole  congregation, 

Including  the  genealogists,  judges,  and  aa  DCkaxi^  of  the  common 
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people  as  chose  to  attend.  In  speaking  of  these  assemblies,  *^  the 
rulers  of  the  congre^tion*'  are  sometimes  mentioned  first ;  then 
**the  children  of  Israel;^*  and  in  some  cases  die  women  and 
children  are  referred  to  as  being  present.  (Exod.  34 :  31,  32. 
Deut.  29 :  9—11.    Judg.  20.) 

82.  The  legislatiye  assemblies  receiyed  different  denominations, 
according  to  the  classes  of  persons  of  whom  they  were  composed. 
When  the  whole  people  were  collected,  they  formed  what  was 
styled,  the  whole  assembly  or  congre^tion.  There  were  also, 
the  princes  of  the  assembly;  those  called  to  the  assembly;  those 
deputed  to  the  assembly;  and  the  elders  of  the  assembly,  or  sena- 
tors. (Exod.l9:7;— 24:3— 8;— 34:31,32;— 35:1— 4.  Lev.  4: 
13;— 8:3— 5.    Numb.  11:  25,  30;— 16:  2.) 

83.  It  was  to  these  assemblies  that  Moses  immediately  ad- 
dressed himself,  and  to  them  he  deliyered  the  precepts  which  he 
receiyed  from  Jehoyah.  The  magistrates,  particularly  the  gene- 
alogists, then  communicated  to  the  people  the  precepts  and 
orders  of  Moses,  each  one  informing  those  fiunilies  which  were 
under  his  immediate  direction.  In  uke  manner  the  commands 
of  the  general,  and  the  resolyes  of  the  assemblies,  were  made 
known. 

34.  There  is  no  eyidence  that  the  magistrates  receiyed  any 
instructions  from  the  people,  respecting  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  the  legislatiye  assemblies.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
haye  been  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  patriarchal  goyemment, 
which  was  to  a  considerable  extent  preseryed  in  the  Mosaic 
institutions.  The  assemblies  acted  independently.  On  yery 
important  occasions,  howeyer,  of  great  public  interest,  they 
sometimes  submitted  their  resolyes  to  the  people  for  their 
approbation;  as  was  the  case  when  Saul  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  Moses  permitted  the  people  to  elect  their  own  judges ; 
and  Jehoyah  was  made  King  of  tjie  Hebrews,  by  the  yoluntary 
choice  of  the  whole  nation.  At  least,  all  swore  fealty  to  him, 
without  exception  of  eyen  the  women  and  children.  (1  Sam.  11: 
14,  15,  comp.  Josh.  23  :  2  ff;— 24 :  1  ff.  Exod.  19:  7,  8;— 24: 
3 — 8,  comp.  Deut.  29 :  9—14.) 

35.  Form  of  Government, — Grod  condescended  to  be  elected 
Kinf  of  the  Hebrews ;  to  giye  them  a  code  of  ciyil  laws ;  to 
dedae  their  more  important  litigations;  and  to  solye  inquiries 
which  they  proposed.  The  obstinate  and  disobedient  Hebrews 
he  punished  as  rebellious  subjects  of  his  goyemment.  (Numb. 
17: 1—11;— 27: 1—11 ;— 26: 1—10;— 15:  32—41.  Josh.  7: 16— 
22.  Judg.  1: 1, 2;— 20: 18,  27,  28.  1  Sam.  14: 37;— 23:  9—12;— 
30:  8.  2  Sam.  2:  1.  Numb.  11:  33-;-35;— 12: 1—15;— 16: 1—50. 
Deut.  18:  18.)  According  to  his  promise,  he  sent  them  pro- 
phets, by  whom  he  made  known  the  measures  which  the  ciyil 
rulers  were  to  adopt ;  and  he  led  the  nation  on  to  t\ie  aACO\xi.- 
plishment  of  their  great  desi^a  (the  preservation  of  ikie  Itm^  t^- 
ugjonj,  bjr  a  particular  providence,  such  as  no  other  ^oi^\^  \i"aA 
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ever  been  the  subjects  of.  God  thus  mgniDjff  as  king  of  tbe 
Hebrews,  their  form  of  goyemment  was,  in  &ct,  a  theocracj. 
This  species  of  government  was  particularly  suited  to  the 
character  and  necessities  of  those  remote  ages.  But  while  in 
pagan  theocracies,  religion  was  employed  merely  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  and  perpetuating  the  civil  constitution; — ^in  the 
Hebrew  theocracy,  on  the  contrary,  the  preservation  of  re- 
ligion was  the  end;  the  civil  constitution,  the  means  of  attaining 
it. 

36.  But  though  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrews  was  in  reality 
theocratical,  yet  it  was  necessary  that  their  polity  should  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  usual  forms  of  human  goverments.  There- 
fore, that  the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  might  be  the  mors 
visible,  he  employed  no  viceroy ;  but  he  had  a  minister  of  state, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  person  of  the  high-priest.  The  Hebrew  elders, 
or  magistrates,  were  very  jealous  of  tneir  prerogatives ;  and  their 
powers  were  so  extensive,  that  Josephus  denominates  the  go- 
vernment an  aristocracy.  Moses  acknowledged  their  authority  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  submitted  their  demands  to  the  decision 
of  Jehovah.  (Numb.  11:16 ;— 14 :  6 ;— 16 :  4  ff;— 27:  5 ;— ^6 : 
5, 6.)  But  they  could  neither  enact  laws  on  their  own  authority, 
nor  levy  taxes — ^the  people  possessing  so  much  influence,  that  it 
was  necessary,  in  all  unportant  cases,  to  have  their  approbation, 

37.  T?ie  Chief  Magistrate. — ^The  invisible  king  Jehovah  was,  in 
reality,  the  only  chief  magistrate  of  the  Hebrew  state.  Moses 
was  magistrate  of  the  whole  nation ;  but  he  held  his  office  merely 
as  an  internuncio  between  God  and  the  Hebrews;  and  as  soon  as 
the  commission  was  executed,  the  office  expired.  Accordingly, 
there  was  no  successor  appointed ;  for  Moses  had  accompliwed 
all  the  purposes  for  which  his  office  was  instituted. 

38.  At  first,  Moses  ruled  the  whole  state,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  ordinary  magistrates  only.  But  as  the  people,  and  even 
the  ma^trates,  were  very  jealous  and  unmanageable,  and  con- 
stantly mdined  to  rebellion,  it  was  very  difficult  for  tlus  messen- 
ger of  God  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  without  more 
efficacious  aid.  While  encamped  in  the  Arabian  desert,  a  gene- 
ral discontent  broke  out  among  the  people,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  flesh.  On  this  occasion,  Moses,  at  the  command  of  God, 
instituted  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  seventy-two  Hebrews, 
distinguished  for  wisdom,  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  who  were  to  assist  him  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  ^  They  were  selected  firom  among  the  princes,  the  heads 
of  associated  families,  and  the  genealogists.  To  prevent  idl  jeal- 
ousy between  the  tribes,  six  were  chosen  firom  each.  (Numb.  11: 
24,  25.)  But  this  council,  having  been  appointed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  aiding  Moses  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  peculiar  office,  no  longer  had  an  existence  after  his  death. 

Jn  the  history  of  the  succeedmg  periods,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
mention  of  such  a  council — ^not  even  m  tlaoae  tamea  ^V^n  \\.Ta»&\ 
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have  acted  a  moflt  important  part,  had  it  been  in  existence ; — such 
as  when  Saul  became  kin^ ;  when  the  tribe  of  Judah,  ailer  his 
death,  placed  David  on  uie  throne ;  when,  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  ten  tribes  revolted  from  the  house  of  David,  and  elected 
Jeroboam  king ;  when  the  usurping  queen  Athaliah  was  hurled 
from  the  throne,  and  Joash  placed  upon  it ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
numerous  revolutions  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Kabbins, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  credited,  when  they  assert  that  the  coun- 
cil institued  by  Moses  continued  uninterruptedly  to  the  latest 
times,  and  that  the  same  institution  was  perpetuated  in  the  San- 
hedrim, which  existed  after  the  time  of  llie  Maccabees.* 

39.  The  Judges, — ^The  Mosaic  state  was  so  organized  that 
there  could  be  regularly  no  chief  magistrate  except  Jeho- 
vah, and  no  minister  of  state  except  the  high-priest ;  yet  it  is 
plain,  from  Deut.  17 :  9,  that  when  the  necessities  of  the  nation 
required  it,  a  supreme  ruler  of  the  whole  community  might  be 
legally  chosen.  Such  a  ruler  was  denominated  Judge,  or  rather 
B^ent  or  Grovemor;  and  the  command  of  armies  fdl  to  him,  as 
the  snmreme  executive  officer.  Eli  and  Samuel  were  not  military 
men ;  Deborah  was  judge  before  she  laid  the  plan  of  a  war  against 
Jabin ;  and  of  Jair,  Ibzan  Elon,  and  Abdon,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  ever  held  any  military  command. 

The  office  of  jud^,  or  regent,  was  held  during  life ;  but  it  was 
not  hereditary,  neither  could  they  appoint  their  successors. 
Their  authority  was  limited  by  the  law  alone:  they  could  issue 
orders,  but  had  no  power  to  enact  laws ;  they  could  neither  levy 
taxes,  nor  appoint  officers,  except,  perhaps,  m  the  army.  Their 
autikority  extended  only  over  those  tribes  by  whom  they  had 
been  elected  or  acknowledged;  for,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
several  of  the  judges  presided  over  separate  tribes.  There  was 
no  income  attached  to  their  office,  unless  it  might  be  a  larger 
share  in  the  spoils,  and  those  presents  which  were  made  them 
as  testimonials  of  respect.     (Judg.  8 :  24.) 

40.  Ccndilion  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  Times  of  the  Judges, — ^From 
a  comparison  of  the  periods  during  which  the  Hebrews  were 
oppressed  by  their  enemies,  with  those  during  which  they  were 
independent,  and  governed  by  their  own  constitution,  it  is 
found  that  the  nation,  in  the  times  of  the  judges,  had  much 
more  of  prosperity  than  of  adversity.  The  dominion  of  the 
judges  continued  four  hundred  and  fifty  years;  but  the  whole 
lime  of  foreign  oppression  amounts  only  to  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years,  which  is  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  this  period. 
Nather  was  the  nation  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy  at  this  time,  as 
has  generally  been  supposed.  There  were  regular  judicial  tri- 
bunes, at  wliich  justice  could  be  obtained ;  and  when  there  was 

«PeUu  fixts  the  estAblithment  of  the  Suibedrim,  or  bouse  of  judgroeT\l,  at  lYv« 

time  when  OabiDltts,  the  Roman  governor  of  Judea^  erected  tr\buna\a  \nlhe  five 

prfncliMl  taHia^  ofJeruMalem,  Oadara,  Amathutt  Jericho,  and  SephorYs,  B.  c,  bV  *, 

wblht  Baanage  ttxm  ita  origin  in  the  time  ofJudai  Maccabees,  ot  that  oi  b'u  bxolVvev 

JoMUban,  IgJ^iUAC,  ' 

C 
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no  supreme  regent,  the  public  wel&re  was  provided  for  by  the 
ordinary  rulers.  (Ruth  4:  1—11.  Judg.  8;  22 ;— 10:  17, 18;— 
11 :  1—11.   1  Sam.  4: 1 ;— 7:  1,  2.) 


SECTION  X.* 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  JEWS. 

The  Monarchy^  until  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom,  1096 — 976  B.C. 

1.  [The  Hebrews  desired  the  appointment  of  a  king,  that  there 
might  be  a  regular  succession  of  supreme  civil  rulers  over  them, 
to  preserve  union,  and  protect  each  tribe  with  the  collected 
strength  of  all ;  that  under  him  the  affiurs  of  the  government 
might  be  more  promptly  administered ;  that,  if  he  were  a  man 
devoted  to  Jehovah,  he  could  more  effectually  suppress  or  pre- 
vent idolatry,  and  thus  place  the  welfare  of  the  state  on  a  more 
solid  foundation.  The  Hebrews  sought  this  change  in  their  oon* 
stitution,  not  by  their  own  power,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  theocracy — ^by  the  intervention  of  a  prophet ;  and 
they  effected  it  without  bloodshed — a  manifest  proof  that  the 
time  of  the  judges  was  neither  a  barbarous  nor  a  heroic  age. 

2.  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  nominated  by  Samuel, 
and,  at  a  general  assembly  convened  for  that  purpose,  was 
chosen  by  lot,  the  first  king  of  the  Hebrews,  b.  c.  1096.    The 
terms  of  the  government  established  by  Samuel  with  the  consent 
of  the  rulers,  were  sworn  to  by  Saul,  and  the  record  deposited 
in  the  sacred  tabernacle.    (1  ^am.  10 :  25.)   What  powers  tiiese 
terms  allowed  the  king,  and  what  they  withheld  nrom  him,  is 
nowhere  mentioned:  we  only  know  that  the  royal  authority  was 
not  intended  to  be  absolute.     Saul  proved  himself  an  able  mili- 
tary commander,  and  civil  administrator.     He  carried  on  suc- 
cessful   wars   against    the  Ammonites,  Philistines,   Moabites, 
Amalekites,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.     He  tolerated  no  in- 
stance of  rebellion  against  Jehovah,  and  was  very  severe  in 
the  punishment  of  idmatrous  arts.    But  failing  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  theocratic  nature  of  the  Hebrew  constitution,  the  prophet 
Samuel  was  directed  privately  to  anoint  David,  a  youth  of  tu^out 
twenty  vears  of  age,  to  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom,  about  1064 
B.  o.     (1  Sam.  16:  12,  13.)    David  afterwards,  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Philistines,  Ml  of  confidence  in  God,  combiUied 
with  tiie  giant  Goliah,  whom  no  one  else  dared  to  encounter. 
The  triiunph  which  he  obtained  acquired  for  him  the  friend- 
ship  of  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  made  him  famoiu 
throughout  the  nation.    He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as 

•  This  aeclion  of  Jewiih  history  \%  pTVnc\pa\\Y  taken  ttom  3ii3\\i^%ll^'t««  Gocd* 
Bum  wealth. 
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an  able  soldier,  and  became  the  son-in-law  of  Saul ;  but  never- 
theless he  was  persecuted  by  him,^  and  ob%ed  to  flee  lor  shelter 
to  his  former  enemies,  the  Philistines.  Li  the  war  with  them, 
Saul  became  disheartened,  and  applied  for  help  even  to  enchan- 
tresses, whom  he  had  formerly,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  punished 
with  death,  as  rebels  against  Jehovah.  The  battle  that  was  after- 
wards fought  iQ  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon)  proved  very 
disastrous ;  and  Saul,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  slew  himself,  in  1056  b.  c,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years. 
Hia  three  eldest  sons  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Abner,  his 
general,  drew  off  the  remains  of  the  army  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  caused  Ish-bosheth,  the  youngest  son  of  Saul,  to  be 
proclaimed  king  at  Mahanaim.  (1  Sam.  28; — 31.  1  Chron.  10. 
2Sam.  2:8— 11.    Acts  13:  21.) 

3.  After  the  death  of  Saul,  David  went  to  Hebron,  and  was 
there  made  king  of  Judah.  The  other  eleven  tribes  having  done 
homage  to  Ish-bosheth,  he  sent  his  ^neral,  Abner,  with  an  army 
to  force  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  obedience ;  but  being  defeated  by 
Joab,  the  general  of  David,  the  war  was  afterwards  suffered  to 
die  away  without  an  express  treaty.  Two  years  and  a-half  after, 
Ish-bo^eth  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  generals,  Kechab 
and  Baanah ;  but  five  years  passed  before  David  was  acknowledg- 
ed king  of  Israel,  as  well  as  Judah.  (2  Sam.  5.)  The  first  act  of 
D«Tid'8  reign  was  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  which  till  then  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites.  The  citadel  on  Mount 
Zion  was  taken  ;  and  as  the  city  was  conveniently  situated,  he 
made  it  the  metropolis  of  his  kmgdom,  and  built  a  palace  on 
the  site  of  the  citadel,  which  gave  occasion  to  its  bemg  called 
the  city  of  David.  He  brought  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment into  order,  improved  the  military,  and  gave  especial 
attention  to  the  management  of  public  worship,  as  the  most 
efiicacions  means  of  promoting  reli^on  and  morality,  and, 
consequently,  obedience  to  the  invisible  Supreme  Monarch. 
David  was  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars,  m  which  he  was 
always  successM :  he  extended  his  kin^om  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Phoemda  to  the  Bed  Sea ;  and 
made  himself  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours.  David,  as  a  man, 
was  in  his  sentiments  and  conduct  a  true  Israelite  ;  as  a  king,  he 
was  a  fidthful  vassal  of  Jehovah.  He  was  punished  for  various 
mns  he  had  committed ;  and  as  it  was  brougnt  upon  him  by  his 
own  children,  it  became  the  more  distressing.  Adonijah,  the 
eldest  prince,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  sceptre ;  but  his 
design  was  frustrated,  and  Solomon  confirmed  in  the  government 
about  six  months  before  his  death.  He  committed  to  Solomon 
the  plans  and  models  of  the  temple,  with  the  gold  and  silvex 
he  had  collected  for  it,  and  charging  him  to  be  constaxiVX^ 
fiiithful  to  Grod.  David  was  thirty  years  old  when  lie  "beg^twa. 
to  T&gn.  He  reigned  seven  years  and  a-half  at  Hebroxi,  «nA. 
tbirtjT'tbreeat  Jerusalem^m  all,  forty  and  a-half  years;  aai  ^eiQi 
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aged  71,  b.  c.  1016.     He  was  the  author  of  many  of  the  Fsahns 
in  the  coMection  which  bears  his  name. 

4.  Solomon  was  only  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign.  The  arms  of  the  Hebrews  were  feared  by  all 
the  neighbouring  people,  and  consequently  the  reign  of  Solomon 
was  peaceable.  The  warlike  and  dvilized  Philistines,*  the 
Edomites,t  Moabites,^  and  Ammonites,§  the  nomade  Arabs  of 
the  desert,||  and  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,ir  were  all  tributary  to 
him.  Peace  gave  to  all  his  subjects  prosperity.  The  trade  which 
he  introduced  brought  wealth  into  the  country,  and  promoted 
the  arts  and  sciences;  the  latter  finding  an  active  protector 
in  the  king,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
learned  men.  The  building  of  the  temple,  and  of  several  palaces, 
introduced  foreign  artists,  by  whom  the  Hebrews  were  instructed. 
Many  foreigners,  and  even  sovereign  princes,  were  attracted  to 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  see  and  converse  with  the  royal  sa^. 
(1  Kings  10 : 1.)  But  in  all  this  domestic  splendour,  Solomon  Ml 
short  of  the  wisdom  of  his  father.  He  governed  in  an  arbitrary 
manner ;  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  court,  he  imposed  heavy 
burdens  on  his  subjects.  His  numerous  harem,  which  consisted 
of  one  thousand  fbmales,  was  an  express  violation  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  (1  Kings  11:3.)  It  was  no  violation  of  the  law,  to  tole- 
rate idolatry,  much  was  enjoined  on  the  Hebrews  only ;  but  to 
allow  the  idolatory  of  his  wives  in  his  own  capital — that  he  should 
build  temples  to  the  gods,  if  he  did  not  himself  offer  them  sacri- 
fices— ^this  was  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Hebrew 
state ;  it  was  a  seducing  of  the  Hebrews  to  idolatory ;  it  was  en- 
couraging them  to  reb^  against  Jehovah  their  king.  (1  Kings  11: 
4 — 8.)  On  this  account,  the  prosperity  of  Solomon  was  mterr 
rupted  by  disquiets  in  Idumea  and  Syria;  and  it  was  foretold  to 
him  that  only  one  tribe  (Judah  and  Benjamin,  mentioned  as  one, 
because  Jerusalem,  the  capital,  was  situated  on  the  borders  of 
each,)  should  remain  to  his  heirs.  The  dominion  over  the  other 
ten  tribes  was  promised  to  Jeroboam  by  Ahijah  the  proj^iet. 
Solomon  reigned  forty  years,  and  died  at  about  fifty-eight  years 
of  age,  in  975  B.  c;  and,  notwithstanding  his  glory,  was  but  little 
lamented.    Of  aU  the  works  written  by  him,  we  have  have  nothing 

*  The  Philistines  Inhabited  the  sea-coaat  of  Canaan,  which  from  them  took  the 
name  of  Philistia,  or  Palestine.  They  seem  originally  to  have  migrated  from  Egypt  to 
Caphtor,  or  Crete,  (Gen.  10;  14),  and  thence  to  have  passed  over  to  Palestine,  under 
the  name  of  Caphtorum,  where  they  drove  out  the  Avim,  who  dwelt  from  Has- 
erim  to  Azzah,  or  Gasa.  (Deut.  2:  23.) 

f  The  Kdomites,  the  Idumeans  of  the  present  day.  The  land  of  Edom  extended 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea*  It  was  there  where  Mofres 
sojourned  for  forty  years. 

t  Moabites,  the  descendants  of  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot,  whose  habitation  was  east  of 
Jordan,  and  adjacent  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

S  The  Ammonites,  the  descendants  of  Ammon,.  also  a  son  of  Lot.  Their  capital 
city  was  Rabbah  afterwards  Philadelphia,  which  stood  on  the  Jabbok,  south-east  of 
Judea. 

U  The  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  present  day, 

f  I'he  country  called  Syria  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  8-.  5,)  was  the  fertile  plains  east 
and  south-east  of  AntUibanus.  1 1  was  called  by  the  Orientals,  the  Paradue  <m  E»rtk, 
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remaining  but  bis  FroTerbs,  Eodesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon. Some  hare  attributed  to  him  the  Bock  of  Wisdom  and 
Ecdesiasticas ;  and  the  Jews  beUeve  he  was  the  author  of  Psafans 
72  and  127. 

5.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  rulers  assembled  at  Shechem, 
the  capital  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Jose{d^  which  had  always 
been  tne  jealous  nyal  of  Judah.  They  wished  to  enter  into  a 
newstipulation  with  BehoboauL,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  which  pre- 
caution had  been  n^lected  at  tlie  accession  of  Solomon.  Beho- 
boam  required  three  days  to  deliberate  on  their  proposal;  and 
when,  after  that  time,  instead  of  granting  their  request  without 
hesitancy,  as  the  elder  and  more  prudent  counsellors  urged  him 
to  do,  he  threatened  them,  according  to  the  advice  of  his 
younger  courtiers,  with  a  still  more  intolerable  yoke,  telling  them, 
*^ My  father  diasHsed  you  with  whips^  hut  I  wtU  chastise  y<m  with 
scorpions.^  (1  Kings  12:  11.)  On  receiving  that  insolent  answer, 
the  ten  tribes  disclaimed  allegiance  to  him,  and  elected  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  for  their  sovereign.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of 
£|^iraim  or  Joseph,  which  had  received  in  ancient  times  some 
obscure  promise  of  a  crown.     (Gren.  49 :  26.     Deut.  23 :  16.) 

6.  Thus  the  great  and  powerful  empire  of  David  and  Solomon 
was  separted  into  two  very  unequal  parts.  Jeroboam  possessed 
ten  trioes,  together  with  all  the  tributary  nations,  as  rar  as  the 
Eirohrates;  and  this  was  now  called  the  kingdom  of  Israd. 
Behoboam  retained  only  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
To  this  division  also  belonged  PhUisda  and  £dom;  but  the 
whole  of  this  territory,  whidi  was  now  called  the  kingdom  <ji 
Judah,  included  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Solomon.  Behoboam  determined  to  reduce  the  ten  tribes  to 
obedioice,  and  for  this  purpose  he  collected  an  army;  but  the 
prophet  Shemaiah  announced  to  him  the  command  of  king  Jehovah 
to  relinquish  the  enterprise.  Behoboam  was  still  reasonable 
enough  to  see  the  propriety  of  this  requisition.  Ko  definite  treaty 
of  peace,  however,  was  concluded;  and  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
kingdoms  always  presented  a  hostile  appearance.  (1  Kings  12 : 
21—24.     2  Chron.  11:  1— 4;--12: 15.) 


SECTION  XI  * 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

General  View  of  the  Two  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah, 

1.  [In  the  preceding  history,  we  have  seen  that  Jehovah,  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  desth  of  Solomon,  always  governed  the 


•  This  Sectkm  of  JevU 'i  bUtory  is  prindpftUy  taken  from  Jahxi**  Hebrew  Com- 
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Hebrews  according  to  the  promises  and  threatenings  which  he 
had  pronounced  to  them  from  Momit  Horeb.  The  same  course 
was  pursued  in  the  sovemment  of  the  two  kingdoms.  If  the 
kin^  of  both  had  viewed  the  last  great  event,  the  sundering 
of  Sie  empire,  as  a  warning  to  govern  their  subjects  according 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  treat  them  as  the 
subjects  of  Jehovah,  then  both  kingdoms  might  have  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  But  as  the  kings  oflen  by  idolatry 
rebelled  against  their  divine  Sovereign,  and  treated  tiieir  sub- 
jects in  the  manner  described  by  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  (Isa.  54 : 
9 — 12;  Ezek.  34),  under  the  image  of  wicked  shepherds, 
there  arose  a  succession  of  prophets,  who,  by  impressive  decla- 
rations, and  symbolic  actions,  reminded  rulers  and  subjects  of 
their  duties  to  Jehovah,  and  threatened  them  with  punish- 
ment; and  there  followed,  as  in  ancient  times,  calamity  after 
calamity,  in  order  to  bring  the  nation  to  reflection. 

2.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  there  was,  from  the  first,  the 
greatest  disregard  of  the  divine  laws.  It  was  consequently  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  earlier  than  the  King- 
dom of  Judah.  Jeroboam  trusted  little  to  the  divine  promise 
made  to  him  by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  and  feared  that  if  the 
people  went  to  tferusalem  to  attend  the  feasts,  they  would  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  d!)avid.  To  prevent  such  a 
step,  he  set  up  two  golden  or  gilded  calves  as  images  of  Jeho- 
vah— an  imitation  of  the  Apis  and  Mnevis  of  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  he  had  long  dwelt.  One  of  these.  Apis,  was 
located  at  Bethel,  not  far  firom  Shechem,  for  the  southern  tribes ; 
and  the  other,  Mnevis,  at  Dan,  for  the  tribes  in  the  north. 
Jeroboam  built  temples  for  these  images,  erected  altars,  ap- 
pointed priests  from  all  the  tribes  without  distinction,  and  even 
performed  the  priestly  functions  himself.  He  appointed  the 
festivals  an  entire  month  later,  and  commanded  that  they  should 
be  celebrated  before  the  images  of  Mnevis  and  Apis.  These 
changes  became  afterwards  so  interwoven  with  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  that  even  the  more  pious  successors  of  Jeroboam 
did  not  venture  to  abolish  them. 

3.  These  rebellious  deviations  fi-om  the  law,  which  had  been 
so  impressively  inculcated  on  the  whole  people  when  they  de- 
sired the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  and  sSlerwards  on  Jero- 
boam himself,  (1  Sam.  8:  10— 12;  1  Kings  11:  26—38,)  did 
not  prevent  Jehovah  fi-om  governing  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
according  to  his  sanctions.  In  the  sequel,  it  i?nll  be  seen  how 
he  exterminated  those  royal  families,  one  after  another,  who 
retained  the  arbitrary  institutions  of  Jeroboam,  and  tolerated 
and  patronized  idolatory,  with  all  its  vices.  Each  extermination 
of  a  reigning  family,  he  caused  to  be  announced  beforehand  by  a 
prophet,  and  the  successor  appointed.  The  higher  their  cor- 
ruptions rose,  the  more  decisive  and  striking  were  the  declara- 
tions and  signs  which  showed  to  the  Israelites  that  the  Lord  of 
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tbe  universe  was  their  Lord  and  King,  and  that  all  idols  were 
as  nothing,  when  opposed  to  him.  Even  Naaman  the  Syrian 
acknowledged,  and  the  Syrians  generally  experienced,  to  their 
sorrow,  that  the  God  of  tiiie  Hebrews  was  not  a  mere  national 
God,  but  that  his  power  extended  over  all  nations.*  At  last, 
after  all  milder  punishments  proved  fruitless,  these  rebellions 
were  punished  by  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  capti- 
vity of  the  p^ple,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Moses,  and  afterwards 
by  Ahijah,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  other  prophets.  (Deut.  28 :  36. 
1  Kin^  14:  15.  Amos  5.) 

4.  Divine  Providence  was  likewise  fiivourable  or  adverse  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  according  as  the  people  obeyed  or  trans- 
gressed the  law,  only  here  the  royal  &,mily  remained  unchanged, 
m  accordance  with  the  promise  given  to  David.  There  were 
many  idolatrous  and  rebellious  kmgs  of  Judah;  but  they  were 
alwa3rs  succeeded  by  those  of  better  views,  who  put  a  stop  to 
idolatory,  re-established  theocracy  in  the  hearts  of  their  subjects, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  prophets,  priests,  and  Levites,and  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  temple,  restored  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God. 
Judah,  therefore,  though  much  smaller  than  Israel,  preserved  her 
national  existence  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  longer; 
but  at  last,  as  no  durable  reformation  was  produced,  she  expe- 
rienced the  same  &.te  as  her  sister-kingdom,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
predictions  of  Moses  and  other  prophets.     (Deut.  28 :  36.) 

5.  The  history  of  *the  two  mngdoms  should  be  viewed  as  a 
history  of  a  real  theocracy,  and  thus,  as  a  continued  execution  of 
the  determination  of  God,  that  the  true  religion  should  be  pre- 
served on  the  earth;  and  in  this  view  it  certainly  deserves  our 
most  attentive  study.    We  shall  divide  it  into  five  periods. 

The  First  Period  closes  with  the  year  91  of  the  Revolt,  884 
B.  c,  when  both  kingdoms  lose  their  king  in  the  same  day. 

The  Second  Period  extends  to  the  216th  year  of  the  Kevolt, 
759  B.  c,  when  Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  is  murdered,  and  Uzziah 
dies  soon  after. 

The  Third  Period  extends  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  in  the  253d  year  of  the  Revolt,  722  b.  c,  and  the  sixth  year 
of  Hezekiah's  reign.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  this  period  ex- 
tends to  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  276  of  the  Revolt,  699  b.  c. 

The  Fourth  Period  extends  from  the  death  of  Hezekiah  to  the 
death  of  Josiah,  364  of  the  Revolt,  611  b.  g. 

The  Fifth  Period  extends  from  the  death  of  Josiah  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  387  of  the  Revolt,  588  B.C.] 

*  Benhadad  II.,  king  of  Syria,  having  been  defeated  by  Abab,  king  of  larael,  was 
pertuaded  by  hit  generals  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  god  of  the  mountains 
only,  and  that  he  should  atteck  him  in  the  plain.  In  the  following  year  he  followed 
their  adrice,  and  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  with  the  loss  of  100,000  of  his  peo. 
irfe.  (I  Kings  20.)  Naaman.one  of  his  generals,  was  cured  of  a  leprosy,  by  washing 
himself  in  tne  Jordan,  agreeably  to  the  command  of  Eiishathe  prophet.  (2  Kings  5  } 
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TABLE  OF  THE  KINGS 

FiBST 


OF  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 
Pebiod. 


JUDAH. 
Year  of 

R«Tolt.  B.C.  Reigned.* 

1  Rehoboam,        I     975  17  yean. 
2Abijam,          17    958      3    — 

3  Asa,  20    955  41    — 


4Jeho8aphat,     61    914    25    -- 


5  Jehonun, 

6  Abaziah,*)* 

Atbaliah, 

7  Joash, 


84  891 

90  883 

91  884 
98  877 


8    — 
1    — 

Sbcond 
6    — 
40    — 


8Aiiuudab,       137    838 
9Uzziab,         164    811 


29    — 
52    — 


1  Jeroboam, 


2  Nadab, 

3  Baasba, 
4E]ah, 

5  Zimri, 

6  Omri, 
Tibni, 

7Abab, 

8  Abaziab, 

9  Jehoxam,'!* 


Period. 

10  Jehu, 

11  Jehoahaz, 


ISRAEL. 
Year  of 
Revolt  B.o.       Reigiied.* 

1  975  22  yean. 


22  954   2  — 

24  952  24  — 

45  930   2  — 

45  930   7  days. 

46  929  12  years. 
46  929  6  — 
57  918  22  — 

78  897  2  — 

79  896  12  -- 


91  884  28  — 


119 
135 


856 
840 


l2Joa8h, 

13  Jeroboam  U.  150  825 


17    - 
16    — 

41    — 


lOJotham,        216    759 
llAbaz,  232    743 


Third 
16    — 
16    — 


Interregnum,  191  784  11    — 

UZacbarub,  202  773  6mtbs. 

15ShaUmn,  202  773  I  mth. 

16Menaheim,  202  773  10  years. 

17Pekahiah,  212  761  2    — 

Period. 
l8Pekab, 


12Hezekiah,     247    728    29    — 


216    759    20    — 


Fourth 
55    — 

2    — 
31    — 

Fifth 
3mth8. 

11  years. 
Smtbs. 

11  years. 


Interregnum,  235  740  9    — 

l9HoBhea,        244  731  9    ~ 

Endofkingd.253  722  — 

Period. 


Period. 


13  Manasseh,     276    699 
UAmon,  331    644 

15Jo8iah,  333    642 

16Jehoabaz,      364  611 

17Jehoiakim,   364  611 

18JehoiakimII375  600 

19Zedekiah,     375  600 

Endofkmgd.387  588 

•  The  number  of  year*  stated  in  the  Bible. 

f  The  Scripture  duration  of  tlie  revpeetiTe  reign*,  taken  together,  does  not  accord  with  tbe 
reoeiTcd  ehrouology.  In  the  line  of  Jadah,  from  the  Revolt  to  tb«  death  of  Ahaiiah,  it  96  years 
by  reigns,  and  Qfoy  the  chronologv.  In  the  line  of  Israel,  from  the  Revolt  to  the  death  ol 
Jeboram,  is  86  years  by  reigus,  and  by  the  chronology  91.  Bat  as  Abasiah  and  Jehoram  were 
murdered  In  the  same  day  (8  Kings  9),  the  discrepancy  in  the  two  modes  of  oomputation 
probably  arises  from  the  months  beyond  a  year  being  taken  for  a  whole  year,  or  tbe  reign  of 
•ne  king  dating  before  the  death  of  hispredeceHor,  as  iu  the  cose  of  Tibni  and  Omri  (I  Kings 
16 :  SI),  or  our  own  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  The  differences  in  tbe  other  period*  otay 
ba  aomonted  for  in  the  same  mauu«r. 
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Section  XII.* 

The  History  of  the  Jews. 

TTie  Kingdom  of  Juddh^  from  the  Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes^  to  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem^  976-— 586  b.  c. 

1.  Behoboam  reigned  seventeen  years,  or  to  the  year  958  b.  c. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  not  reprehensible ;  but  when 
he  saw  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  permitted  idolatry. 
For  his  punishment,  Divine  Providence  suffered  Shishak  I.,  king 
of  Egypt,  to  invade  Judea.  He  took  aU  the  cities ;  and  even 
Jerusalem  itself  was  obliged  to  surrender  unconditionally  to  the 
conqueror,  as  had  been  made  known  by  the  prophet  Shemsdah. 
Shisnak  contented  himself  with  the  riches  of  the  temple  and  of 
the  royal  treasury,  and  returned  to  Egypt.  Jeroboam,  king  of 
Israel,  while  in  exile,  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  this  mon- 
arch, and  was  encouraged  probably  by  nim  to  attack  Judah,  to 
secure  himself  against  the  hostilities  of  Behoboam.  (1  Kings 
14:  21—31.     2  Chron.  12.) 

2.  His  son  Abijah,  or  Abijam,  succeeded,  and  reigned  only  three 
years,  to  the  20fli  year  of  the  Bevolt,  955  b.  c.  He  gained  an 
miportant  victory  over  Jeroboam,  which  very  much  weakened 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  while  Judah  made  constant  progress  in 
power  and  importance.     (1  Kings  15:  1 — 8.     2  Chron.  13.) 

3.  Abijah's  son,  Asa,  reigned  forty-one  years,  to  61  of  the  Bevolt, 
914  b.  c.  He  ascended  the  throne  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  ;  and  as  he  was  then  very  young,  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  were  administered  by  his  mother,  who  encouraged 
idomtry  by  all  the  means  in  her  power.  But  as  soon  as  Asa 
assumed  the  government,  he  rooted  out  idolatry,  and  neglected  no 
opportunity  to  improve  his  kingdom ;  for  which  purpose  the  peace 
he  enjoyed  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  afforded  time 
and  opportunity.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  he  defeated 
the  numerous  host  of  Zerah,  king  of  Gush,  (undoubtedly  both  of 
the  Arabian  and  Ethiopian  Gush,)  who  had  penetrated  through 
Arabia  Petrea  into  the  Vale  of  Zephathah,  with  a  million  of  men 
and  three  hundred  chariots.  The  prophet  Azariah  declared  this 
splendid  victory  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  king's  confidence  in 
Jehovah,  and  exhorted  him  to  perseverance;  upon  which  he 
abolished  the  remains  of  idolatry,  and  caused  the  whole  people 
to  renew  their  covenant  with  Jehovah.  Notwithstanding,  in  the ' 
last  years  of  his  life,  he  treated  the  prophet  Hanani,  and  others, 
witii  great  severity.    (1,  Kings  16 :  9 — 24.  2  Ghron.  14 — 16.)* 

4.  Jehoshaphat  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  reimed  twenty-five  years,  to  the  84th 
of  the  Bevolt,  and  891  b.  c.  He  was  still  more  faithfiil  to  Jeho- 
vah than  his  &ther  Asa  had  been.  He  not  only  suppressed  idola- 

*In  the  time  of  Asa,  the  celebrated  poet  He«iod  flourished  among  the  OTeek&« 
about  the  year  9M  B.C.,  according  to  the  Parian  Marbles. 
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try,  but  he  sent  out  priests  and  Levites  into  every  town  to  in- 
struct the  people.  These  teachers  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  royal 
counsellers,  in  order  to  increase  their  authority.  He  also  travel- 
led himself  through  the  country,  to  see  that  his  orders  were  exe- 
cuted. He  improved  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  supreme  tribunal,  and  brought  his  military  affairs 
to  a  prosperous  condition.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  treaty 
between  Judah  and  Israel.  He  visited  king  Ahab  at  Samaria, 
and  joined  him  in  an  expedition  against  the  Syrians.  But  this  step 
was  disapproved  of  by  the  prophet  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani ;  and, 
as  the  enterprise  proved  unfortunate,  Jehoshaphat  sunk  greatly 
in  the  estimation  of  the  neighbouring  people.  (1  Kings  22 :  1 — 
60.     2  Chron.  17—20.)* 

5.  His  son  Jehoram  reigned  eight  years.  He  had  married  the 
Israelitish  princess  Athahah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  which  union  now  began  to  be  visible. 
All  the  brothers  of  the  king  were  murdered,  through  the  influence 
of  Athaliah ;  and  idolatry  was  introduced  by  royal  authority. 
Upon  this,  the  Edomites  revolted;  and  although  they  were  once 
defeated  by  Jehoram,  they  nevertheless  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent, according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaac.  (Gen.  27 :  40.) 
The  Philistines  also  rebelled ;  and  the  Arabains,  who  bordered 
on  the  Cushites,  made  an  incursion  into  Judea,  plundered  the 
whole  country,  and  even  Jerusalem  and  the  royal  palace.  They 
led  away  into  slavery  all  the  women  of  the  king's  harem,  and  aU 
the  royal  princes,  with  the  exception  of  Jehoahaz,  or,  as  he  is 
called,  Ahaziah.  Libnah,  the  city  of  the  priests,  also  renounced 
allegiance  to  Jehoram,  because  he  had  forsaken  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  his  fathers.  Jehoram  died  a  miserable  death,  and  was 
denied  the  honours  of  a  royal  burial.  (2  Kings  8 :  16 — 24. 
2  Chron.  21.)  His  son  Ahaziah,  or  Jehoahaz,  succeeded  him, 
and  reigned  only  one  year.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
in  eveiythine  by  the  counsels  of  his  idolatrous  and  wicked 
mother,  Ath^ah.  He  joined  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Hazael,  king  of  Damascus  or  Syria,  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  dty  of  Kamoth-gilead ;  and  he  siterwards  visited 
him  when  he  lay  wounded  in  his  summer  palace  at  Jezreel, 
where  he  was  slaSn  by  Jehu,  both  kings  dying  on  the  same  day, 
in  the  year  91  of  the  Revolt,  884  b.  c.  (2  Kings  8 :  25—29;— 
9 :  27—30.     2  Chron.  22  :  1—9.) 

During  the  first  eighty-five  years  of  this  period,  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  made  rapid  advances ;  but  afterwards  it  continually 
degenerated,  until  it  finally  lost  all  its  power. 

6.  When  Athaliah  heard  that  her  son,  king  Ahaziah,  had  been 
slain  by  Jehu,  she  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  and 
murdered  all  the  males  of  the  royal  family,  with  the  exception 
of  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of  Ahaziah,  who,  being  then  an  infant, 

*  During  this  reign.  Homer  flourlslied  among  the  Greeks.    The  ParUn  Marbles 
place  him  in  the  year  907  b  c. 
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was  rescued  by  Jehosheba,  a  sister  of  Ahaziah,  and  privately 
brought  up  in  an  apartment  of  the  temple.  The  idolatrous 
Atlumah  reigned  more  than  six  years,  to  the  98th  of  the  Be- 
volt,  877  B.  o.  During  this  year,  by  the  management  of  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada,  Sie  young  prince  was  publicly  anointed 
king  m  the  temjjle,  imder  the  protection  of  a  strong  escort  of 
weU-armed  Levites.  Athaliah  at  the  same  time  suffered  the 
punishment  of  death,  which  she  had  merited  by  her  idolatry, 
treason,  and  violent  usurpation.  On  this  occasion,  the  covenant 
with  Jehovah  was  renewed;  and  the  people  bound  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  observe  it — ^a  precaution  which  had  been  rendered 
very  necessary  by  the  long  continuance  of  an  idolatrous  govern- 
ment.   (2  Kings  11.     2  Chron.  22:  9—12 ;— 23:  1—21.) 

7.  Joash,  or  Jehoash,  reigned  forty  years,  to  the  137th  of  the 
Revolt,  838  b.  c.  During  the  life  of  Jehoiada,  the  idolatry 
introduced  by  Athaliah  was  abolished;  and,  about  the  year  120 
of  the  Revolt,  the  temple  was  repaired.  But  after  the  death 
of  Jehoiada,  the  rulers  requested  toleration  for  the  worship  of 
idols,  which  Joash  was  weak  enough  to  grant;  and  when  the 
prophet  Zechariah  predicted  national  calamities  on  this  account, 
the  kin^  was  so  ungrateful  as  to  suffer  him  to  be  stoned  in  the 
court  01  the  temple,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  throne.  But  this  ingratitude 
and  cruelty  did  not  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 
Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  who  then  possessed  all  Gilead,  (now 
Belka,)  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  small  body  of  troops ;  put  to 
death  the  rulers  who  had  demanded  the  toleration  of  idolatry ; 
and  returned,  laden  with  spoil,  to  Damascus.  Joash,  who  had 
been  wounded,  was  slain  soon  after  by  his  own  servants,  and 
denied  the  honours  of  a  royal  burial.  (2  Kings  12.  2  Chron.  24.) 

8.  Amaziah  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  to  164  of  the  Revolt, 
811  B.  c.  Like  his  father,  Joash,  he  began  well,  and  then 
degenerated.  He  put  to  death  those  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  his  father,  but  spared  their  families,  .in  obedience  to  the 
law.  (Deut.  24:  16.  Ezek.  18:  20.)  At  the  admonition  of  a 
prophet,  he  dismissed  one  hundred  thousand  men,  whom  he  had 
nired  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  assist  him  in  a  war  against 
the  Edomites.  He,  however,  gave  them  the  one  hundred 
talents  of  silver  which  had  been  stipulated  for  their  wages ;  and 
he  then  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  his  enemies,  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold.  But  when  he  afterwards 
worshipped  the  gods  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Edomites, 
the  success  of  his  arms  ceased.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with  Je- 
hoahaz,  king  of  Israel,  on  account  of  the  mercenary  Israelitish 
troops,  who  murdered  three  thousand  Jews,  and  plundered  in 
every  place  through  which  they  passed.  Amaziah  was  defeated, 
and  taken  prisoner,  at  the  battle  of  Beth-shemesh.  Jehoahaz 
replaced  the  captive  monarch  on  his  throne;  but  he  plundered 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  demolished  four  hundred  cubvba  oi 
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the  dty  wall,  and  took  hostages  with  him  to  Samaria.  Ami^Tiftli 
was  fmially  assassinated  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither  he 
had  fled  for  protection.    (2  Kings  14:  1—22.   2  Chron.  26.) 

9.  Uzziah,  also  called  Azariim,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
the  people,  after  the  death  of  his  &ther,  Amaziah.  He  was  then 
sixteen  years  old ;  and  he  reigned  fifty-two  years,  to  the  216th 
of  the  Revolt,  759  b.  c*  He  conquered  Elath,  Gath,  Jabneh, 
and  Ashdod:  he  defeated  the  Arabs  of  Gur-baal,  the  Mehmiims, 
and  the  Ammonites,  and  advanced  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
He  was  for  the  most  part  obedient  to  the  law,  though  he  did  not 
demolish  the  unlawM  altars ;  and  on  one  occassion  he  attempted 
to  usurp  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood.  For  this  act  of  im- 
piety, he  was  punished  with  leprosy ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
dwelt  in  a  separate  house.  Meanwhile,  the  afiairs  of  govern- 
ment were  administered  by  his  son  Jotham.  (2  Kings  15 : 1 — 7. 
2  Chron.  26.) 

10.  Afber  the  death  of  Uzziah,  the  reign  of  Jotham  continued 
sixteen  years,  to  232  of  the  Revolt,  743  b.  c.  He  was  obedient 
to  the  law :  he  continued  the  improvements  of 'the  kingdom  begun 
by  his  &.ther ;  he  built  several  fortresses,  and  made  the  Ammon- 
ites tributary.  In  the  last  year  of  his  rei^,  the  alliance  between 
Fekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  was  formed; 
but  the  efiects  of  it  did  not  appear  till  afler  his  death.t  (2  Kings 
15:  32—38.) 

11.  Ahaz,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jotham,  was  the  most  corrupt 
monarch  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  Judah.  His  reign  con- 
tinued sixteen  years,  till  247  of  the  Revolt,  728  b.  c.  He  respected 
neither  Jehovah,  the  law,  nor  the  prophets ;  and  broke  through 
all  the  restraints  which  the  law  imposed  on  the  Hebrew  kings. 
He  introduced  the  religion  of  the  Syrians  into  Jerusalem, 
altered  the  temple  in  many  respects  according  to  the  Syrianmodel, 
and  finally  shut  it  up.  His  cowardice  was  equal  to  his  supersti- 
tion. After  he  had  suffered  a  few  repulses  firom  Fekah  and 
Rezin,  his  allied  foes ;  when  the  Edomites  had  revolted  firom  him, 
and  the  Philistines  were  making  incursions  into  his  country ;  not- 
withstanding a  sure  promise  of  divine  dehverance,  he  solicitedi  the 
aid  of  Ful,  king  of  Assyria.  But  the  Assyrian  king  afforded 
Ahaz  no  real  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jewish  king 
could  scarcely  purchase  a  release  firom  his  troublesome  protector 
by  aU  the  riches  of  the  temple,  the  nobility,  and  the  royal  trea- 
sury.    (2  Kings  16.     2  Chron.  28.) 

12.  Hezeki^  succeeded,  and  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  to  the 
276th  of  the  Revolt,  699  b.  c.  He  did  not  follow  the  bad 
example  of  his  fiither.    Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 

•  The  famous  era  of  the  Olympiads  commenced  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Uisiah, 
li»  of  the  Kevolt,  776  B.  c. 
f  In  the  eleventh  year  of  Jotham,  227  of  the  Revolt,  748  b.  c  ,  the  cityof  Rome  was 
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he  opened  the  temple,  restored  the  worship  of  Grod,  abolished 
idolatry,  destroyed  the  brazen  seipent  of  Moses,  which  had  be- 
come an  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  overthrew  the  altars  ille- 
gally erected  to  Jehovah,  and  caused  the  festivals  to  be  regularly 
celebrated.  He  built  new  fortifications  and  magazines,  and  sup- 
pHed  Jerusalem  more  plentifully  with  water  by  a  new  aqueduct. 
He  conquered  the  Philistines,  and  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  to 
which  AheLZ  had  submitted.  But  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  Sennacherib  came  with  a  large  army  to  reduce  Judah  to 
obedience,  and  to  conquer  Egypt.  Hezekiah  submitted,  and  paid 
the  three  hundred  talents  of  suver,  and  thirty  talents  of  gold,  which 
were  required  [about  £287,700].  But  after  Sennacherib  had 
gained  possession  of  Ashdod,  the  key  to  Egypt,  he  determined  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  Judah.  He  soon  reduced  all  the 
cities  to  his  power,  except  Libnah  and  Lachish,  to  which  he  laid 
siege,  and  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  gave  a  very  haughty  simunons 
to  surrender,  by  his  general  Babshakeh.  Though  to  human 
appearance  all  was  lost,  Hezekiah  still  relied  on  l£e  promise  of 
divine  deliverance,  which  was  soon  accomplished.  A  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  Tirhakah  (Tahraka),  king  of  Gush, — (one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  of  all  antiquity,  who  ruled  over,  not  only  the 
Arabian  and  African,  or  Ethiopian  Gush,  but  also  over  Egypt, 
and  is  said  to  have  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,) — ^was  on  his  march  through  Arabia,  to  attack  the 
Assyrian  territories ;  and  soon  after,  185,000  men  of  Sennacherib's 
army  died  in  one  night,  (see  page  19,)  Sennacherib  now  fied 
to  Assyria,  and  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  his  own  sons,  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh.  (2  Kings  18:  19.  2  Ghr.  29:  32. 
Isa.  36:  37.)  Hezekiah  soon  after  fell  sick,  but  received  from  the 
prophet  Isaiah  a  divine  promise  of  recovery,  and  of  an  addition 
of  fifteen  years  to  his  life.  In  confirmation,  the  king  requested 
a  miracle ;  and,  accordingly,  the  shadow  of  the  style  went  back 
ten  degrees  on  the  dial.  This  event  was  the  more  important, 
as  at  tmit  time  there  was  no  heir  to  the  crown.  It  was  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  celebrated  in  the  thanksgiving 
ode  of  Hezekiah ;  and,  together  with  the  miraculous  deliverance 
firom  Sennacherib,  not  omy  cured  the  Hebrews  of  the  idolatry 
introduced  by  Ahaz,  and  retained  them  for  some  time  in  their 
fidelity  to  Jehovah,  but  also  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the 
neighbouring  people.  Merodach-baladan,the  sonof  Baladan,  king 
of  Babylon,  sent  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  to  congratulate  him, 
and  make  inquiry  respecting  this  miracle.  (2  Ghron.  32 :  24 — 
33.  2  Kings  20  :  1—13.  Isa.  38 :  1—22 ;— 39 :  1,  2.)  On 
this  occasion,  Hezekiah  received  the  melancholy  prediction  of 
the  Babylonian  captivity;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  Babylon 
was  an  inconsiderable  kingdom  (262  of  the  Bovolt,  713  b.  c), 
which  was  soon  after  subjugated  by  Assyria  (296  of  the  Revolt), 
and  when  the  people  who  were  completely  to  fulfil  this  predic- 
tion were  almost  unknown.  (2  Kings  20: 14 — ^21.  Isa.  S^*.  "^ — 
8,  comp.  23 :  13.) 
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13.  Manajsseh  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 
and  reigned  fifty-five  years,  to  331  of  the  Kevolt,  and  644  b.  c. 
He  put  an  end  to  all  good  which  his  Either,  Hezekiah,  had  done. 
He  upheld  idolatry  so  strenuously,  that  no  king  of  Judah  had 
hitherto  rebelled  against  Jehovah  in  so  daring  a  manner.  For 
this,  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  the  generd  of  Esar-haddon, 
or  Sardochseus,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Babylon.  Thus  be^an 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  (Isa.  39:  3 — 8,)  which 
was  afterwards  accomplished  by  the  Chaldeans.  Manasseh, 
during  his  imprisonment,  repented  of  his  wickedness ;  and  God 
permitted  him  to  be  restored  to  his  throne.  Undoubtedly,  he 
remained  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  his  territory 
was  probably  made  to  serve  as  a  barrier  between  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  He  now  earnestly  sought  to  repair  the  injuries  which  he 
had  before  occasioned.  He  abolished  idolatry,  he  fortified  the 
city  of  Zion,  and  endeavoured,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  bring  his 
weakened  kingdom  into  a  better  state.  (2  Kings  21 :  1 — 18. 
2  Chron.  23 :  1 — 20.)  His  son  Amon  again  introduced  idolatry ; 
when  his  courtiers  assassinated  him,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  333  of  the  Revolt,  642  b.  c.  The  people  put  the  regiddes 
to  death,  and  raised  to  tlie  throne  Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon,  then 
eight  yeara  old.     (2  Kings  21:  19—26.     2  Chron.  33:  21—25.) 

14.  Josiah  reigned  thirty-one  years,  to  364  of  the  Revolt, 
611  B.  c.  While  a  minor,  the  afiairs  of  government  were  ad- 
ministered bv  a  regent;  and  idolatry,  if  not  protected,  was  tole- 
rated. But  m  his  sixteenth  year,  he  assumed  the  administration, 
and  destroyed  idolatry.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  while  repairing 
the  temple,  the  manuscript  of  the  book  of  the  laws,  given  by 
Moses,  was  found ;  and  its  curses  were  read  to  the  king.  After 
this,  the  reformation  was  forwarded  with  still  greater  z^;  and  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  Josiah  endeavoured  to  render  idolatry 
for  ever  an  object  of  universal  disgust  and  abhorrence.  Josiah 
attempted  to  prevent  Pharaoh-Necho  firom  marching  an  army 
through  his  territories  to  attack  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  (2  Kings  23:  29, 30. 
2  Chron.  35:  20—27.)  After  the  death  of  Josiah  (611  b.  c), 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  hastened  to  ruin.  The  people  raised  to 
the  throne  Jehoahaz,  the  younger  son  of  Josiah ;  but  three 
months  after,  Necho  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  the  conquest  of 
Phcenicia,  and  deposed  him.  Necho  placed  Eliakim,  the  elder 
son  of  Josiah,  on  the  throne,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name 
of  Jehoiakim.  He  also  levied  a  contribution  of  one  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  one  talent  of  gold,  and  took  the  deposed 
king  with  him  to  Egypt.  From  the  smallness  of  the  contribution 
(£43,340^,  it  may  be  seen  how  low  the  kingdom  of  JudsJi  had 
sunk.    (2  Kin^23:  31—35.   2  Chron.  36:  1—4.) 

15.  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah,  was  one  of  the  worst  kings  that 
ever  ruled  over  Judah.  His  reign  continued  eleven  years,  to 
375  of  the  Revolt,  600  b.  c.  In  the  third  year  idter  the  battle 
of  Megiddo,  Pharaoh-Necho  undertook  a  second  expedition 
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against  Nabopolassar,  also  called  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  who  was  at 
tms  time,  as  Berosus  relates,  aged  and  infirm.  He  therefore 
gave  up  a  part  of  his  army  to  his  son,  Nebuchadnezzar  11.,  who 
defeated  the  Egyptain  host  at  Carchemish  (Circesium)  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  drove  Necho  out  of  Asia,  lie  victorious  prince 
marched  directly  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  then  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  E^ypt.  After  a  short  siese,  Jehoiakim  surrendered, 
and  was  again  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Babylonian  prince. 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  away  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  temple, 
and  carried  back  with  him  to  Babylon  several  young  men,  the 
sons  of  the  principal  Hebrew  nobles,  among  whom  were  Daniel 
and  his  three  firiends,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  his  court,  and  at  the  same  time  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  hostages.  With  this  year  (606  b.  c.)  commences 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  which,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  25:  1 — 14; — 29:  10),  was  to  endure  seventy 
years;  and  thus  the  prediction  announced  to  Hezekiah  more 
than  one  hundred  years  before,  by  Isaiah,  received  a  still  farther 
accomplishment.  (2  Kings  24 : 1 — 7.  2  Chron.  26 : 5 — 8.  Dan. 
1:  3—6.    Isa.  39:3—8.) 

Three  years  after,  Jehoiakim  rebelled  against  Babylon,  pro- 
bably in  reliance  on  assistance  fi-om  E^ypt;  but  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  up  against  him,  and  carried  him  m  chains  to  Babylon. 

16.  Jehoiachin,  or  Jeconiah,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  raised  himself 
to  the  throne ;  but  he  retained  it  only  three  months.  Though  he 
surrendered  to  the  Chaldeans  who  besieged  Jerusalem,  he  was 
held  a  close  prisoner;  the  treasury,  and  the  golden  utensils  of 
tbe  temple,  were  carried  away  to  Babylon;  and  the  soldiers, 
artificers,  nobles,  and  men  of  wealth,  with  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  probably  amounting  to  forty  thousand  souls, 
were  led  into  captivity  to  the  river  Chebar  (Chaboras)  in  Meso- 
potamia. Thus,  only  the  lower  class  of  citizens,  and  the  coun- 
try people,  were  left  behind ; — ^these  cherished  the  hope  of  soon 
being  able  to  shake  off  the  Chaldee  yoke ;  and  the  captives  looked 
for  a  speedy  return  to  their  native  land.  Jeremiah  reproved  the 
delusions  of  the  former,  and  Ezekiel  those  of  the  latter  class;  but 
their  prophecies  were  not  believed.  Zedekiah,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  renounced  his  allegiance  to  his  poweifiil  lord,  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh-hophra  (Vaph- 
res,  or  Apries),  the  dghth  of  the  26th  Saitic  dynasty;  when 
the  Chaldee  army  immediately  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Egyptians  came  up  to  their  relief;  but  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
marched  against  them,  they  returned  to  Egypt,  without  hazard- 
ing a  battle.  The  siege  was  then  resumed,  and  the  city  taken,^  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  eighteenth  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  387  of  the  the  Revolt,  588  b.  c.  Zedekiah's  sons  were 
put  to  death  in  his  presence,  and  then  his  own  eyes  were  put 
out,  and  he  was  led  m  chains  to  Babylon.  Thus  was  fulfilled 
the  somewhat  enigmatical  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  go 
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into  that  splendid  city,  and  not  see  it.  (Ezek.  17 :  18 — 15.  Jer. 
87:  8—10.  2  Kings  24:  18— 20;— 26: 1—7.  2  Chr.  36: 11—17.) 
Soon  after,  Nebuzar-adan,  the  commander  of  the  royal  li^- 
guard,  came  and  took  eyer3rthin^  that  was  valuable  out  of  the 
temple,  set  fire  to  it  and  to  the  city,  and  threw  down  the  forti- 
fications ;  put  to  death  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  forced  the 
rest  to  go  mto  exjle,  (2  Kings  25 :  8—21.  2  Chr.  36 :  17—21. 
Jer.  52:12  ff.) 

The  Hebrew,  Gredaliah,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  coun- 
tnr-people  who  still  remained  in  Judea ;  but  Ishmael,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  family,  murdered  him,  with  all  the  Hebrews  and 
Chaldees  who  were  attatched  to  him ;  when,  four  years  after,  the 
land  was  entirely  bereaved  of  its  inhabitants. 


SECTION  xm.* 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 


The  Kingdom  of  Israel,  from  its  Establishment,  in  976,  to  its 

Fall,  in  722  b.  c. 

1.  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
or  till  954  b.  c.  His  capital  was  Shechem  (Napolose),  forty  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem.  The  constitutional  changes  which  he  in- 
troduced drove  all  those  citizens  who  were  displeased  with  his 
innovations  of  their  fimdamental  laws,  into  Judea.  The  priests 
and  Levites  espedally,  all  left  Israel,  and  relinquished  not  only 
their  tithes,  but  also  their  cities.f  By  this  sacrifice,  it  is  evident 
they  preferred  the  worship  of  the  true  God  to  the  peaceful  en- 
joyment of  their  property.  Nadan,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne ;  but,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  was 
put  to  death,  with  all  his  family,  by  Baasha,  as  Ahijah  had  pre- 
dicted. (1  Kings  14 :  7—10 ;— 15 :  25—80.)  Baasha  fixed  his 
residence  at  Tirzah :  he  reigned  twenty-four  years.  Because  he 
did  not  reform  the  abuses  o?  Jeroboam,  the  prophet  Jehu  declar- 
ed to  him,  that  God  had  determined  to  exterminate  his  family. 
(1  Elings  15:  33,  84 ; — 16:  1 — 7.)  Elah,  his  son,  succeeded  him; 
but,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  murdered,  with  all  his 
family,  by  Zimri,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jehu.  Zimri 
reigned  seven  days,  when  the  army  elected  Omri,  their  general, 
king,  and  marched  to  Tirzah.  Zimri  offered  no  resistance,  but 
fled  to  the  harem,  which  he  set  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the 
flames,  b.  c.  929. 

2.  The  people  then  made  Tibni  king;  but  being  unable  to 
oppose  Omri,  the  kingdom  was  divided  in  its  allegiance,  until  the 

*  The  LeTitM  had  forty.eight  cities, with  fields,  pastures,  and  gardens,  aseigned  them 
fur  their  residenoe  and  support. 
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death  of  l^ni,  about  six  years  after,  when  Omri  was  generally 
acknowledged.  Omri  bmlt  Samaria,  thirty-two  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  made  it  his  capital;  and  there  all  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israel  resided.  He  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ahab,  the  worst  of  all  tibie  Laraelitish  mon- 
archs,  and  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  idolatrous  wife, 
Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  T}rre.  Jezebel  main- 
tained a  multitude  of  priests  and  prophets  of  Baal,  the  god  of 
the  Syrians  and  Sidonians ;  and  idomtry  became  the  predominant 
religion;  when,  at  last,  the  prophet  EUjah  pronounced  the 
judgment  of  God  upon  Ahab  and  his  house, — ^that  during  the 
reign  of  his  son,  his  whole  race  should  be  exterminated.  (1  Kings 
16 :  29  ;— 21 :  17.)] 

3.  Ahaziah  was  no  better  than  his  &ther  Ahab.  He  fell  from  an 
apartment  of  his  palace,  and  died  in  the  second  year  of  liis  reign. 
His  brother  Jehoram  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  twelve  years, 
from  about  896  to  884  b.  o.  ]^y  the  prophecies  and  miracles 
of  EHjah,  he  had  been  brought  to  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  his 
God  and  Sovereign;  but  as  he  suffered  the  golden  calves  to 
remain,  and  made  no  attempt  to  abolish  idolatry,  probably 
because  he  feared  the  power  of  his  mother,  Jezebel,  who  patro- 
nized these  abominations,  the  kinmiom  was  promised  to  Jehu, 
the  commander-in-chief,  by  a  disciple  of  Elisha.  Jehu  imme- 
diately executed  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Ahab^s  house, 
by  shooting  Jehoram,  and  extirpating  his  whole  fanuly,— his 
mother,  Jezebel,  included,  (2  Kings  3 ;  8 ;  9)  B.  c.  884. 

4.  Jehu  reigned  twenty-eight  years.  He  entirely  abolished 
idolatry,  and  put  to  death  the  idolatrous  priests  andprophets  of 
Baal,  that  had  been  invited  to  a  great  festival.  (2  King  10 :  18 
— ^28.)  But  the  idolatrv  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  was  not  annihi- 
lated by  his  coercive  reformation.  Many  still  practised  it;  but 
it  was  no  longer  upheld  by  the  regal  authority.  For  his  ser- 
vices he  received  a  divine  promise  that  his  son^s  sons  should 
possess  the  throne  £>r  four  generations.  These,  1,  Jehoahaz, 
reigned  seventeen  years;  2,  Joash,  seventeen  years;  Jeroboam 
n.,  forty-one  years;  and  Zachariah,  who  was  murdered  by 
Shallum  in  the  sixth  month  of  his  reign,  202  of  the  Kevolt, 
773  b.  c. 

5.  During  the  reign  of  this  fiunily  they  were  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Syrians  of  Damascus.  They  deprived  Jehu  of  the 
whole  territory  east  of  the  Jordan;  and  Benhadad  HI.  obliged 
Jehoahaz  and  Joash  to  pay  tribute,  xmtil  the  idolatrous  gener- 
ation became  extinct,  when  Joash  was  able  to  hold  him  in  check, 
and  in  the  end  to  gain  the  preponderance  over  him;  whilst 
Jeroboam  II.,  the  son  of  Joash,  recovered  all  the  conquests 
the  Syrians  had  made  in  the  previous  reigns,  and  restored  the 
kingdom  to  its  ancient  boundaries,  as  Jonah  had  predicted. 
(2  Kings  13;  14.)  But  as  soon  as  Israel  was  freed  from  the 
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Syrians  it  was  disturbed  by  domestic  broils,  and  rapidly  hasten- 
ed to  destruction. 

6.  For  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  11.  internal 
commotions  prevsuled.  Kings  were  suddenly  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  as  suddenly  removed ;  agreeably  to  the  representation  which 
Hosea,  who  prophesied  at  this  time,  gives  of  the  state  of  the 
kingdom.  Shallum,  who  murdered  Zachariah,  was  in  his  turn 
put  to  death  within  one  month,  b^  his  general,  Menahem. 
Menahem  reigned  ten  years,  and  died  a  natural  death;  but 
his  reign  was  unfortunate.  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  made  war 
against  him ;  and  he  being  unable  to  resist  this  powerful  con- 
queror, he  purchased  peace  by  the  pajrment  of  1000  talents,  or 
3,000,000  shekels  of  silver,*  and  became  tributary  to  him.  As 
this  sum  was  raised  by  a  tax  of  fifty  shekels  a  head  on  his 
military  men,  it  appears  that  Menahem's  army  amounted  to 
60,000,  and  that,  during  the  preceeding  disputes,  a  military 
government  had  been  established.  (2  Kings  16 :  16.)  Pekakiah, 
the  son  of  Menahem,  succeeded  him ;  but  after  a  reign  of  two 
years,  he  was  murdered  by  Pekah,  the  commander  of  his  army, 
m  the  year  of  Azariah  or  Uzziah's  death,  216  of  the  Revolt, 
769  B.  c.  (2  Kings  16:  23.   2  Chron.  26:  3.) 

7.  Pekah  formed  an  alliance  with  Kezin,  the  Syrian  king  of 
Damascus,t  to  invade  Judah,  (2  Kings  16:  37; — 16:  6.)  "fliey 
were  partly  successftd  against  Ahaz.  They  beseiged  him  in 
Jerusalem;  but  not  being  able  to  take  it,  they  wasted  the 
country  around,  and  withdrew.  They  returned  the  year  follow- 
ing ;  and  Ahaz,  being  unable  to  withstand  them,  sent  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  temple  and  of  the  royal  treasury,  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  came  and  took 
Damascus,  slew  Kezin,  and  carried  his  people  captive  to  Ker, 
probably  the  river  Cjtus  in  Iberia,  which  at  the  present  day  is 
called  feur  by  the  Russians,  and  Kier  by  the  Persians.  (2 
Kings  16 :  9.)  Pekah  was  murdered  by  Hosea,  within  two  years 
after,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  Ahaz  ;  and  as  Hosea  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  of  Israel  till  the  twelfth  year  of  the  same 
reign  (2  Kings  17 :  1),  a  state  of  anarchy  must  have  continued 
for  nine  years,  that  is,  from  236  to  24A  of  the  Revolt,  and  from 
740  to  731  B.  c. 

8.  Hosea,  or  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  was  a  better 
ruler  than  most  of  his  predecessors;  but  his  kingdom  was 
too  much  weakened  by  the  late  revolutions,  to  resist  its  power- 
ftd  neighbours.     Therefore,  when  Shalmanaser,  king  of  Assyria, 

*  1  Shekel  =  10  Troy  dwts.  at  5«.  per  os.       =  0    S   6 

60  Shekelg,  1  Maneh    =  2  lbs.  6  o«.  =  7  10    0 

50  Manehs,  1  Talent    =  125  lbs.  =         375    0    0 

1000  Talents  =  125.000  lbs.  =  275,000    0    0 

f  The  kingdom  of  Damascus  was  a  Jewish  province  in  the  the  time  of  DaTid  and 

Solomon,  when,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  it  declared  itself  independent.    Its 

rulers  were  Rezin  I.,  about  980 ;  Benhadad  I.,  about  900  ;  Hasel,  about  ii50 ;  Ben- 

badad  II.,  about  830 ;  and  Rezin,  the  ally  of  Pekah,  killed  742  b.  c. 
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invaded  him,  he  was  obliged  to  become  tributary.  He  after- 
wards imprudently  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke:  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  and  imprisoned  the  Assyrian 
officer  who  was  appomted  to  collect  the  tribute.  Upon  this, 
Shalmanaser  laid  seige  to  Samaria;  and  after  three  years  he  gained 
possession  of  it  and  destroyed  it.  During  all  this  time  the  king 
of  Egypt  made  no  attempt  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Israel, 
as  Isaiah  had  declared  from  the  first,  in  language  of  strong 
reprehension  gainst  the  alliance.  (Isa.  30:  1 — 7.)  Shalmanaser 
carried  the  prmcipal  inhabitants  and  soldiers  to  Halah  (Chalac- 
hene),  to  the  river  Habor  TChaboras,  and  in  Ezekiel,  Chebar), 
and  to  Grozan  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  to  the  cities  of 
the  Medes.  On  the  other  hand,  colonists  were  brought  to 
Samaria  from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sephajrvaim, 
comprehending  the  modem  provinces  of  Persis,  Chusistan,  and 
Suisiana,  in  Persia,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tigris ;  722,  B.  c. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  was  destroyed  in 
the  253d  year  of  the  Revolt  from  Kehoboam,  or  in  722  B.  c. 


SECTIOJSr  XIV.* 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

First  Period — to  the  time  of  Cadmus^  about  519  b.  c. 

Geographical  Outline, — Greece  presents  a  large  irregular  pen- 
insula, intersected  by  many  chains  of  mountains,  separating  its 
difilerent  districts,  and  opposing  natural  impediments  to  general 
intercourse,  and  therefore  to  rapid  civilization.  Ancient  Greece 
included  that  country  which  lay  between  the  Adriatic  and  Ioni- 
an seas  on  the  west,  and  the  Mgean  sea  on  the  south-west.  Its 
principal  divisions  were  Peloponnesus,  Thessaly,  Grascia  Proper, 
Macedonia,  and  Epirus ;  which  were  subdivided  as  follows  : — 

Sabdivitf  ont.  Chief  Cities.  RiTen  and  Moantains. 

Aboolis.         Argo8f  Mpcems,  Epidaurus,  Nawplia, 

Laoonia  Sparta,  Amyclce^  Sellasia.  River :  Eurotas.  Motmtam : 

Taggatus. 

MsssEiflA.       Messene,  Ithome,  Pylos  (Navarin). 

Elis.  Olympian  Ellis^  Cyltene.  Kiyers:  Alpheus,  Penens,  Sellis. 

AcHAiA.  Sioyon^  Corinth. 

Abcadia.  Mantinea,  Teaea,  Orchomenus,  Heraa^  Psophis  ;  subse- 
quently Megalopili3^  as  a  common  capital.  Rivers: 
Alpheus,  Erymanthus.     Lake:  Styx. 

Esriosons.       Cfomphi,  Azoms. 
PsLASOions.  Larisia^  Gouni. 
Thessaliotis.  PharsaUa, 
Phthiotis.      Pherts, 
BfAONBSiA.      Magnesia. 

Rivers  :  the  Peneus,  Apidanus.    Mountains  :  Oljmptis  ; 
t]ie  ohuQ  of  QSta,  Otbxys,  and  Pindus  to  the  ao\it\u 
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Subdivitioni.  Chief  Citiei.  Riven  and  MoanUini. 

'  Attica.  Athens,  with  the  harhours,  PircBWy  Phaleretu^  and  Mum- 

cuchm.   Hamlets :  Marathon,  Elleusis,  Decelea,  &c. 

Rivers :  Ilissus,  Cephissus. 
Megaris.         Megara.  • 

BoEOTiA.  Thebes,  PlcUea,  Tana^^  Thespia^  Charonea,  lAhadea, 

Orchomentts.    Rivers :  Ismenus,  Asopns. 
Phocis.  Delphi^  Crissa,  with  the  harhour  of  CHrrha^  Elaiea, 

River:  Cephissus.    Mountain:  Parnassus. 
LocRis.  Naupacius  (Lepanto),  Amphissaj  Opus,  Mountain  pass : 

ThermopylaB.* 
Doris. 
^  ^TOLIA.  Calydon,  Thermtu.    River :  Archelous. 

r  P-fiONIA. 
PlERIA. 

Emathia.        Berea,  Edessa,  Pella, 

Mtgdonia.      ThessoUmica  (Saloniki). 

Ahphaxites. 

Chalcidice.    ApoUonia  (PolinaV  Olynthus,  Stagira, 

Edonica.         Amphipolus  (JemDoli),  Neapdis,  PhUippL 

SiNTICA. 

Rivers :  Strymon,  Axius  (Yardar),  Erigon,  Haliaemon. 

'  AcARN  ANIA.     Adium,  A  rgos, 
Thrbsprotia.  Butkrotum,  Dodona. 
Chaonia. 
MoLOSSis.       Amhracia. 

Rivers :  Acheron,  and  Cocytua. 

Islands — Crete.    Cities :   Cvdonia,  Gortyna,  Cnossus.    Mountain :  Ida. 

Cyprus.    Cities  :  Salamis,  Paphos,  Citium. 
Smaller  Islands  of  the  Coast — Corcyra,  Leucadia,  Cephalonica,  Ithaca, 

Zacynthus,  Cythera,  iBgina,  Salamis,  Euboea,  Cyclades,  and  Spotades, 

&c. 

The  Gul&  of  Feloponnesus  indent  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
resembles  a  leaf,  and  from  that  of  a  mulberry  it  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Morea. 

1.  Greece  was  orlmnally  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  two  of 
which,  thePelasgi  and  Hellenes,  both  probably  of  Asiatic  origin, 
claim  our  attention  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Pelasgi  were  the 
first  who  acquired  a  supremacy  over  the  aboriginal  races,  and 
according  to  their  own  traditions,  they  were  then  uncultivated 
savages.  They  received  the  first  lessons  of  civilization  firom  the 
Titans,  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony,  who  settled  in  the 
country  about  the  time  of  Moses.  The  Titans  gave  the  Pelasgi 
the  first  ideas  of  religion;  for  they  were  a  religious  people. 
They  taught  the  savages  to  worship  the  Phoenician  gods,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Ceres,  &c.,  who  were  nothing  more  than  deified 
heroes;  and  by  a  progress  of  ideas  not  unnatural,  this  rude 
people  confounded  in  after  times  their  gods  with  the  Titans  who 
mtroduced  them;  and  hence  sprung  the  numberless  fables 
respecting  their  gods  and  demi-gods. 

2.  The  Titans  seem  also  to  have  been  aturbulant  people ;  for  they 

•  Tlie  celebrated  paH  of  ThennopylsB  is  only  sixty  paces  broad,  aad  affords  room  but  for  a 
carriage  betweeu  Moiiut  Orta  and  the  Maliau  Oulf. 
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weakened  themselyes  by  incessant  quarrels  and  hostile  conflicts, 
and  at  length  entirely  extirpated  each  other.  Inachus,  the  last 
of  their  chie&,  was  regarded  by  the  Pelasgi  as  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  His  son  Fhoroneus  built  the  city  of  Argos, 
about  1^56  B.  c;  and  another  son,  Egialeus,  built  Sicyon,  making  it 
the  seat  of  a  new  government.  To  the  Pelasm  are  attributed 
the  building  of  those  most  ancient  remains  c^ed  Cyclopian.* 
From  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Pelasgi  extended  themselves  north- 
wards to  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Thessaly,  which  they  are  said  to 
have  entered  under  their  leaders  Achseus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgus. 
In  Thessaly  they  applied  themselves  to  agriculture ;  and  remamed 
for  a  hun<ired and fifW successive  years,  about  1700 — 1500  B.C. 

3.  In  the  time  of  Oxyges,  king  of  Thebes,  happened  the  ex- 
tensive inundation  in  wmch  it  is  said  he  perished,  along  with 
many  of  his  subjects,  about  1796  B.  c.  This  inundation  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Deluge  of  Oxyges ;  but  well-informed  authors 
consider  it  to  have  been  merely  an  extraordinary  overflowing  of 
the  lake  Gopais  in  Boeotia,  wmch  overspread  a  part  of  the  low 
country,  while  the  rest  continued  to  be  mhabited. 

4.  From  the  death  of  Oxyges  until  the  arrival  of  Cecrops,  the 
leader  of  the  second  colony  from  Egypt,  a  period  of  about  200 
years,  there  is  no  series  of  kings  recorded,  nor  any  connected 
history  of  that  period.  Cecrops  landed  in  Attica,  from  Sals  in 
Egypt,  about  1582  B.C.,  and,  connecting  himself  with  the  last 
king  (Acteus)  by  marrying  his  daughter,  succeeded  on  his  death 
totSesovereiffnty.  He  buflt  twelve  cities,  amongst  others,  Athens 
ori^nally  caUed  after  himself  Gecropia,  and  was  eminent  both  as  a 
lawgiver  and  politician.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  culti- 
vation of  the  olive,  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  rearing  and 
feedins  of  cattle ;  and  to  have  instituted  the  rites  of  marriage  and 
of  bunal.  He  also  established  the  court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens. 
The  number  of  its  judges  varied  at  diflerent  penods  from  nine  to 
fifty-one.  They  were  chosen  from  amons  the  wisest  and  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens ;  and,  in  the  latest  times,  consisted 
prindpally  of  such  as  had  filled  the  highest  dignities.  They  held 
their  meetings  in  the  open  air,  and  determined  all  causes  during 

the  i4gl^t- 

5.  Ae  Grecian  histonr  derives  some  authenticity  at  this  period 
from  the  Ghronicle  of  Faros,  preserved  among  the  Arundelian 
marbles  at  Oxford.  The  authority  of  this  chronicle  has  been 
qaestioned ;  but  on  a  review  of  the  whole  controversy,  we  judge 
tae  arguments  for  its  authenticity  to  preponderate.  It  fixes  the 
dates  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  Greece,  from 

*  Tbey  are  usualy  composed  of  enormous  rude  masses  piled  upon  one  another,  with 
•mall  stones  fitted  in  between  the  intertices  to  complete  the  work.  Several  of  theae 
•tones  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth  and  thick. 
nets.  These  tmildings  were  no  doubt  erected  as  fortresses,  from  the  interior  con. 
trlTanoes  to  protract  the  defence  after  the  enemy  had  conquered  tne  outer  wall. 
Colooel  Leak's  Travels  In  the  Morea  contain  the  best  account  of  the  Cyclopian  re. 
maias  at  Tirgus,  Argos^  and  Mycenae. 
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the  time  of  Cecrops  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
1682—354  B.C.* 

6.  Cecrops  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  in 
whose  time  happened  two  remarkable  events,  recorded  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Paros;  the  judgment  of  the  Areopagus  between  Mars 
and  Neptune,  two  princes  of  Thessaly ;  and  the  deluge  of  Deuca- 
lion. rUallirothius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Mars,  for  violatuig  his  daughter  Alcippe ;  and  to  prevent  a  war, 
the  cause  was  submitted  to  me  Areopagus,  which  decreed  that  the 
revenge  of  Mars  was  justified  by  the  outrage  which  he  had  sus- 
tained. Deucalion  and  his  followers  were  at  first  located  in 
Phods,  near  Pemassus,  firom  whence  they  were  driven  by  a  flood. 
This  event  is  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  deluge  of  Deucalion. 
He  is  confounded  with  Noah  by  the  poets,  and  represented  by  them 
as  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  other  circumstances 
related  only  prove  that  the  sacred  writings  were  known  to  them, 
or  else  the  tradition  of  the  deluge,  which  they  employed  to  embel- 
lish their  narrative.  The  inundation  which  then  happened  was 
certainly  nothing  more  than  some  similar  occurrence  to  that  in 
the  time  of  Oxyges — ^probably  an  earthtj^uake,  which  changed  the 
course  of  the  river  Peneus.f  That  this  mundation  was  only  par- 
tial, is  proved  firom  the  fact,  that  the  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Argos,  Athens,  and  Sicyon,  that  preceded  the  age  of  Deucalion 
is  preserved,  as  well  as  the  series  of  those  who  came  after  his  time.] 

7.  [The  Chronicle  of  Paros  records  that  Deucalion,  after  escap- 
ing fi*om  the  flood,  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  sacrificed  to  Jupi- 
ter Phryxius.  He  then  migrated  into  Thessaly,  and  drove  out 
the  Pelasgi  firom  that  territory,  about  1529  B.C.  where  his  tribe 
increased  in  numbers  and  power.  This  tribe  is  afterwards  known 
as  the  Hellenes,  fi:om  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion.  They  de- 
scended from  Thessaly,  spreading  themselves  over  Greece,  and 
excelling  the  Pelasgi  fi'om  ahnost  every  place.  The  latter  tribe 
maintaiDed  their  ground  only  in  Arcadia  and  Dodona ;  whilst 
some  of  them  migrated  to  Italy,  to  Crete,  and  other  islands.:): 

•  The  ArundelUn  marbles,  in  their  perfect  state,  contained  a  chronological  detail 
of  the  principal  evenU  of  Greece  during  a  period  of  1318  years,  beginning  with 
Cecrops  (1582  bc),  and  endingwith  the  Archonshipof  Diognetus  (264  B.C.);  but  the 
chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  is  lost,  so  that  the  part  remaining  ends  at  the  Archon. 
ship  of  Diotimus,  354  b.c.  They  were  brought  to  England  in  1829,  and  placed  in 
the  gardens  belonging  to  Arundel  House  in  London,  where  some  of  them  were 
brolien  and  effaced,  and  others  talcen  away  and  used  for  ordinary  building  purposes. 

f  Those  partial  inundations  were  frequent  in  Greece.  Xenophone  numerates  Are; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  a  sixth,  which  happened  after  them. 

X  It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  Pelasgians  occupied  Ghreece,  and 
penetrated  into  central  Italy,  long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Hellenic 
colonies  in  Magna  Grsecia — ^that  is,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Strabo,  state  that  the  Pelasgians  came 
originally  from  Thessaly  into  Gbeece ;  and  as  Thessaly  was  anciently  a  part 
of  Thrace,  Pinkerton  (on  the  Origin  of  the  Scythians  and  Groths)  contends 
that  the  Pelasgians  were  Thracians— that  is,  Scythians  or  Goths.  According 
to  him,  ancient  Pelasgia  included  Macedonia,  Epinis,  and  afterwards  the 
country  which  in  later  times  was  called  Hellas  or  Greece;  and  he  follows  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  learned,  in  holding  that  Pelasgi  and  Hellenei 
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8.  rni6  Hellenic  tribe  subdivided  into  four  principal  branches, 
the  ^olians,  lonians,  Dorians,  and  Achaeans,  which  continued 
afterwards  to  be  distinguished  and  separated  by  manypeculiari- 
ties  of  ^speech,  customs,  and  political  goyemment.  These  four 
tribes,  although  ihey  must  not  be  considered  as  comprising  all 
the  slender  nunifications  of  the  nation,  are  derived  by  tradition 
from  Deucalion's  immediate  posterity, — ^with  whose  personal 
history,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  tnbes  themselves  and  their 
migrations  is  interwoven.  This  derivation  of  the  tribes  will  be 
better  understood  by  the  following  genealogical  table : — 

Deucalion. 

Heixen. 

i ' » 

Dorus.  Xuthus.  ^olus. 

I  i * »  I 

Dorians.  AcaEUS.  Ion.  -2Eohans. 

9.  Dorus  followed  his  father  Hellen  into  Estioeotis,  from 
whence  the  tribe  was  driven,  after  the  death  of  Dorus,  by  the 
Perrhoebi.  It  then  spread  over  Macedonia  and  Crete.  A  part  of 
the  tribe  returned,  and  settled  in  Tetrapolis  Dorica,  where  they 
remained  until  they  migrated  into  Peloponnesus,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Heradidoe,  about  B.C.  1100.    Xutiius,  expelled  by 

were  but  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  people.  The  Hellenes  being  a 
tribe  that  migrated  from  Thessaly  at  a  later  period,  under  their  chieftain 
Hellen,  and  afterwards  acquired  the  ascendancy  over  all  the  others. 

Of  all  marks  or  proofs  of  the  origin  of  nations,  that  of  laneoaee  is  the 
most  certain.  The  language  and  manners  of  the  whole  of  Uellas,  from 
Thrace  to  the  Ionian  sea,  according  to  Pinkerton,  were  Thracian  or  Scythian. 
In  Homers  time,  the  name  of  Barbarians  was  not  applied  to  the  Thracians, 
who  appear  to  have  spoken  the  same  language  with  the  Hellenes ;  and  Dio- 
donu  Siculus  states  that  the  ScythcB  Hyperborei^  or  most  distant  Scythians, 
used  a  form  of  speech  akin  to  that  of  Athens  and  Delos — in  other  words, 
Pelasgic  or  Gothic.  The  similarity  between  the  Greek  and  Gothic  lan- 
guage is  attested  b^  Ovid : 

Ezercent  illi  socub  conmiercia  UnmuB, 

Graiaque  quod  G«tico  victa  loqueia  sono  est.    {Tristia,  Ub,5:  10.) 

Modem  scnolars  and  antiquaries  have  pronounced  the  Greek  and  Gfothic 
to  be  merely  dialects  of  the  same  original  language,  though  some  of  them 
have  £Ekllen  mto  the  mistake  of  deriving  the  latter  uom.  the  former.  In  coiv 
robontion  of  the  same  general  view,  Bibliander  states,  that  in  the  German, 
idiieh  is  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  eight  hundred  out  of  two  thousand  radicals 
are  eommon  to  the  Gbeek  and  Latin  as  well  as  the  German ;  and  as  to  the 
Latin,  every  scholar  knows  that,  originally,  it  was  merely  the  ^olic  dialect 
of  the  Greek.  From  these  coincidences,  and  other  circumstances,  Pinkerton 
conehides  that  the  Pelasgians,  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  afterwards  called 
Hellenee,  from  tihe  leader  of  the  last  tribe  that  arrived,  were  originally 
fettled  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly ;  that  they  were  Thracians,  and  that 
the  Thracians  were  Scythians  or  Gbths.  See  article  '*  Pelasgi,*'  Ency. 
Britan.  7th  edition. 
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his  brothers,  migrated  to  Athens,  where  he  married  Creusa, 
daughter  of  Erectheus,  by  whom  he  had  Ion  and  Achaeus.  loa 
and  his  tribe,  driven  out  of  Athens,  settled  in  that  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus called  ^gialus  (a  name  which,  by  them,  was  converted 
mto  Ionia,  and  in  later  times  exchanged  for  Achaia),  preserved 
their  footing  in  Laconia  and  Argos  until  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
miration,  ^olus,  in  the  time  of  his  fiither,  settled  in  Philistis, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  ^olian  tribe,  which  spread  from 
thence  over  Western  Greece,  Acamania,  ^tolia,  Phods,  Locris, 
Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  likewise  over  the  Western  Islands. 

10.  Besides  tnese  orimnal  colonists,  other  colonies  came  into 
Greece  at  the  same  earfy  period,  from  civilized  countries — ^from 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Mysia.  The  settlements  of  these  strangers 
occurred  probably  between,  B.C.  1600 — 1400.  Danaus  brought 
a  colony  from  Egypt,  and  settled  in  Argos,  about  1500.  The 
colony  of  Cadmus,  from  Phcenicia,  settled  m  Boeotia,  about  1500; 
and  file  colony  of  Pelops,  from  Mysia,  settled  in  Argos,  about 
1400,  and  afterwards  acquired  such  paramount  influence,  as  to 
give  the  name  of  their  leader  to  the  whole  Peninsula. 

11.  When  the  tribes  ceased  to  mi^ate,  the  first  important 
step  towards  civilization  was  made.  The  next,  when  they  dis- 
covered the  necessity  of  a  law  of  nations,  and  a  confederation  for 
their  mutual  protection  against  the  Phcenidans,  Carians,  and 
^geans,  who  at  first  made  the  art  of  navigation  subservient  to 
piracy  rather  than  commerce.  The  Amphictyonic  league  was 
formed  for  that  purpose  by  Amphictyon,  who  reigned  at 
Thermopylae,  B.  c.  1522.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Cranaus, 
the  successor  of  Cecrops,  and  must  have  possessed  extensive 
political  views. — ^This  council,  from  a  league  of  twelve  cities, 
became  the  representative  assembly  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and 
had  the  most  admirable  political  effect  in  imitmg  the  nation 
and  giving  it  a  common  interest.  The  states  united  in  this  gen- 
eral council  were  the  lonians ;  the  Athenians  ;  the  Dorians ;  the 
Perrhsebians ;  the  Boeotians  ;  Magnesians ;  Achseans;  Phthians; 
Malians;  Dolopians;  ^nianians;  Delphians;  and  Phocians. 
They  met  in  sprmg  and  autumn;  and  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  or  even  continued  sitting  all  the  year 
round.  Two  deputies  attended  from  each  state ;  and  in  their 
deliberations  and  resolutions,  all  were  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

12.  Cadmus,  about  1519  B.C.,  introduced  alphabetic  writing 
into  Greece  firom  Phoenicia. — ^The  alphabet  had  then  only  sixteen 
letters,  and  the  ancient  Greeks  had  no  more  for  many  centuries 
afterwards ;  whilst  the  mode  of  writing  (termed  Bouslrophedon^ 
fix)m  its  resemblance  to  the  furrows  described  in  ploughing  a 
field)  was  alternately  from  left  to  right,  and  right  to  Im.  He 
also  brought  with  hun  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  were  practised  and  cultivated  in  that  early  civilized  coun- 
try.— From  this  period,  the  Greeks  made  rapid  advances  in  civiU- 
zation. 
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SECTION  XV. 

BEFLECnONS  ON  THE  EARLIEST  OR  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN 

HISTORY. 

1.  [The  mythology  of  the  Hellenes  proves,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  they  were  at  first  savages,  like  the  Pelasgi,  since  they  had 
to  learn  even  the  use  of  fire  firom  Prometheus,  the  grandson  of 
Utan;  yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  must,  even  at  the  earliest 
period,  particularly  from  1300 — 1200,  when  they  had  ceased  to 
migrate,  have  made  the  first  important  steps  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  a  certain  d^ree  of  civilization.  About  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  they  ij^^ear  to  have  been  still  barbarians,  though  no 
longer  savages.]  f  i . 

2.  There  were  tsukj  circumstances  that  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  Greeks  to  refinement.  The  introduction  of  a  national 
religion  was  best  fitted  to  remove  these  obstacles.  Receiving 
this  new  system  of  theology  firom  strangers,  and  entertaining  at 
first  very  confiised  ideas  of  it,  they  would  naturally  blend  its 
doctrines  and  worship  with  the  notions  of  religion  which  they 
formerly  possessed ;  and  hence  we  observe  only  partial  coincid- 
ences of  the  Grecian  with  the  Egyptian  and  Phcenician  mytholo- 
gies.— It  has  been  a  vain  and  preposterous  labour  of  modem 
mythological  writers,  to  attempt  to  trace  all  the  fables  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  various  systems  of  Pagan  theology,  up  to  one 
common  source. — ^The  absurdity  of  this  is  best  shown  by  com- 
paring the  different  and  most  contradictory  solutions  of  the  same 
fable  given  by  different  mythologists;  as,  for  example,  by  Lord 
Bacon  and  the  Abb^  Banier.  Some  authors,  with  much  indiscre- 
tion, have  attempted  to  deduce  all  the  Pagan  mythologies  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Such  researches  are  not  omy  unprofitable, 
but  positively  mischievous. 

3.  Superstition,  in  the  early  periods,  was  a  predominant  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Greeks.  To  this  age,  and  to  this  character  of 
the  people,  we  refer  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  oracles,  and  the 
institution  of  the  public  games  in  honour  of  the  gods.  All  bar- 
barous nations  have  their  augurs,  their  sorcerers,  or  their  oracles 
— as  the  American  Indians,  uie  African  negroes,  the  Laplanders, 
and  formerly  those  among  the  Scottish  Highlanders  who  pre- 
tended to  the  possession  of  the  second  sight.  The  desire  of 
penetrating  into  ftiturity,  and  the  superstition  common  to  rude 
nations,  gave  rise  to  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  Olympia, 
&c.  Tlie  necessity  of  consulting  these  sanctuaries  naturdly  led 
men  to  regard  the  oracles  as  the  common  property  of  the  nation, 
to  which  every  one  ^ould  have  access;  and  the  resort  of 
strangers  to  these  oracles,  on  particular  occasions,  led  to  the 
celebration  of  a  festival,  and  to  public  games. — ^The  four  solemn 
games  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  termed  Je^w,  were  the  Olympic, 
the  Pythian,  the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian.    They  consist^^ 
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principally  in  contests  of  skill  in  all  the  athletic  exercises,  and 
the  prizes  were  chiefly  honorary  marks  of  distinction. — ^The 
Oljrmpic  games  were  first  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  1453  B.  c, 
every  fiftieth  month,  or  the  second  month  ailer  the  completion 
of  four  years.* — ^Archbishop  Potter,  in  his  Archoehgia  Grasca^ 
fiilly  details  their  particular  nature. — ^These  games  had  excellent 
pohtical  effects,  in  promoting  national  xmion,  in  diflusingthe 
love  of  glory,  and  training  the  youth  to  martial  exercises.  They 
cherished  at  once  a  heroical  and  a  superstitious  spirit,  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  extraordinary  and  hazardous  enterprises. 
They  also  promoted  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature,  by  the  trials  of  skill,  which  took  place  on  these 
occasions,  in  poetry,  history,  and  music;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these 
latter  exercises  of  genius  that  we  must  attribute  the  eminence  of 
the  Greeks  in  those  sciences  above  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

4.  [It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  whatever  gods  the  Greeks 
adopted,  no  separate  order  of  priesthood  was  established  among 
them,  still  less  any  caste  laying  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession 
of  knowledge,  oeveral  traces,  nevertheless,  make  it  probable 
that  many  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  were  settlements  of 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  or  other  priests,  who  imported  with  them 
then:  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship.  And  notwithstanding  this 
worship  consisted  merely  of  outward  ceremonies,  many  ideas  and 
institutions  which  were  attached  to  it  became,  in  this  manner, 
the  common  property  of  the  nation.] 

5.  [It  happened  with  Greece,  as  with  other  countries,  that 
civilization  grew  up  imder  the  dielter  of  the  sanctuanr,  where 
strangers  met  in  peace  and  conversed  on  their  common  mterests. 
The  ancient  minstrels,  Orpheus,  Linus,  &c.,  also  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  civilization,  in  allaying  the  passion  for  revenge,  and 
with  it  the  perpetual  state  of  waiwe  which  had  hitherto  dis- 
tracted the  country.] 

6.  [The  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  nation  was  gradually  aroused, 
and  developed  the  first  bloom  of  its  youthful  vigour  in  the  heroic 
ages.  An  afiection  for  extraordinary  undertakmgs  was  excited, 
and  conducted  the  chieftains  not  only  individuaUy,  but  also  in 
confederate  bodies,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country. 
Thus,  everything  was  npe  for  some  great  national  undertaking 
of  all  the  combmed  Hellenic  nations ;  and  that  object  was  at- 
tained in  the  war  against  Troy.  The  important  result  of  that 
expedition  was  the  kmdling  of  one  common  national  spirit,  which, 
in  spite  of  dissensions  and  feuds,  was  never  wholly  extinguished; 
and  fi'om  that  time  the  Hellenes  always  looked  upon  themselyes 
as  but  one  people.] 

•  The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  compute  the  time  by  Olymiiiads  until  776  B  c, 
29  yean  before  the  Babylonian  era  of  Mabonascar,  and  149  yean  befwe  the  buildUig 
of  Rome. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Second  Period, — The  Argonautic  Expedition — Wars  of  Thebes 
and  of  Troy.     1225—1184,  B.C. 

1.  The  hifitoiy  of  Greece,  for  a  period  of  300  years  preceding 
the  Trojan  war,  is  intermixed  with  fables ;  but  contains,  at  the 
same  time,  many  &cts  entitled  to  credit  as  authentic.  Erectheus, 
or  Ericthonins,  either  a  Greek  who  had  visited  Egypt,  or  the 
leader  of  a  new  Egyptian  colony,  cultivated  the  plains  of  Eleusis, 
and  instituted,  in  nonour  of  Ceres,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,*  in 
imitalion  of  the  Egyptain  games  of  Isis.  These  mysteries  were 
of  a  religious  and  moral  nature,  conveying  the  doctrines  of  the 
unity  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of 
reward  and  punishment.  Cicero  speaks  of  them  with  high  en- 
cominm.  But  the  ceremonies  connected  with  them  were  child- 
ish and  ridiculous.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  autumn  of  every 
fifUi  year  at  Eleusis. 

2.  Theseufl  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grandeur  of  Attica,  by 
uniting  its  twelve  detached  states  or  cities,  which  before  were 
governed  by  their  own  magistrates  and  laws.  He  gave  them  a 
eommon  constitution  (1257  b.  c),  abolished  the  separate  magis- 
trates, and,  in  conjuction  with  tiie  principal  men  of  each  state, 
framed  a  new  code  of  laws.  [Erectheus  had  divided  the  citizens 
into  Ibnr  classes ;  but  Theseus  reduced  them  to  three — the  nobles, 
the  artisans,  and  the  labourers.  On  the  nobles  he  conferred  the 
sole  regulation  of  all  that  regarded  religion,  the  administration 
of  justice  and  public  poHty,  which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
people  £)r  ever  embroiled  in  civil  commotions,  in  their  endeavour 
to  restrain  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles.  Having  the  priests  at 
all  times  under  their  influence,  the  nobles  assumed  to  themselves 
a  divine  origin,  the  better  to  support  their  authority,  and  institu- 
ted religious  rites  in  honour  of  their  pretended  divine  progeni- 
tors ;  and  if  they  did  not  prevail  so  mr  as  to  pass  with  their  co- 
tenmoraries  fi>r  liie  offipring  of  the  gods,  it  is  no  wonder  that  suc- 
oee&ig  ages  should  have  been  led  to  entertain  that  idea  of  them, 
wbea  sum)ortedby  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  In  this  manner, 
Castur,  roUuz,  Sfercnles,  &c.,  came  to  be  deified.] 

3.  Tlie  first  sreat  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Argonautic 
eipediticm  to  Colchis,  under  the  command  of  Jason,  a  Thessalian 
pnnce,  1263  b.c.  (Usher),  or  937  B.C.  (Sir  Isaac  Newton). 
Castor,  Pollux,  Orpheus,  Hercules,  Peleus,  and  Laertes,  were 
also  subordinate  leaders.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  both  a 
military  and  mercantile  adventure,  and  was  singularly  bold  for 
the  times  in  which  it  was  undertaken.    The  object  was  to  open 

•  For  a  full  aMoiint  of  tbeie  myiteriet,  lee  CumberUnd's  OlMerver,  No.  IIS. 
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the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  to  secure  some  establish- 
ments upon  its  Asiatic  coasts.  For  these  purposes,  a  fleet  and 
troops  were  necessary.  The  armament  consisted  of  many  ships, 
of  which  Argo,  the  largest,  was  equal  to  the  size  of  a  modem 
vessel  of  200  tons  burden.  The  astronomer  Chiron  directed  the 
plan  of  the  voyage,  and  formed,  for  the  use  of  the  mariners,  a 
scheme  of  the  constellations,  fixing  with  accuracy  the  solstitial 
and  equinoctial  points.  Sir  Isaac  !Newton  has  founded  his  emen- 
dation of  the  ancient  chronology  on  a  calculation  of  the  regular 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  from  this  period  to  the  present,  as 
well  as  on  an  estimate  of  the  medium  length  of  human  genera- 
tions. 

4.  The  state  of  the  military  art  at  this  time  in  Greece  may  be 
estimated  from  an  account  of  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy. 
In  these  enterprises,  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence  were  very 
rude  and  imperfect.  The  seige  was  entirely  of  the  nature  of 
blockade,  and  therefore  neccessarily  of  long  duration. — ^A  dispute 
for  the  alternate  sovereignty  of  Thebes  between  the  brotners 
Eteocles  and  Polynices,  the  sons  of  (Edipus,  gave  rise  to  the 
war  which,  after  a  long  contest,  was  termmated  by  single  com- 
bat, in  which  both  were  killed — an  issue  for  the  quarrels  of 
princes  which  the  humane  reader  of  history  will  often  find  reason 
to  wish  had  been  more  frequently  resorted  to.* 

6.  Some  years  after,  the  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  in  this 
war  renewed  the  quarrel  of  their  fathers,  and  occasioned  what 
was  called  the  war  of  the  Epigonoi — that  is,  the  descendants  or 
sons  of  the  former — in  which  the  dty  of  Thebes  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Argives,  1215  B.  c.  Upon  this  subject  Homer 
is  said  to  have  written  a  poem,  now  lost,  equal  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

6.  llie  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  about  thirty-five  years 
after  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  detail  of  which  rests  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  Homer,  and  ought  not,  in  spite  of  modem 
scepticism,  to  be  reftised,  in  its  principal  facts,  the  credit  of  a 
true  history.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  elope- 
ment of  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  with  Paris, 
the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Trojr.  The  injured  husband  aj^lkd 
to  the  Grecian  princes  for  assistance,  when  a  confederate  army 
was  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  the 
brother  of  Menelaus.  It  is  however  probable,  that  a  previous 
animosity  had  subsisted  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  other- 
wise a  personal  injuiy  of  that  nature  would  not  have  been  so 
readily  espoused  by  aU  the  princes  of  Greece.  Ten  years  is  said 
to  have  been  spent  in  preparing  for  this  war.  Troy  at  that  time 
was  a  considerable  state,  extending  from  the  Isle  of  Tenedos  to 

^  Eteocles  and  Polynicei  were  bequeathed  the  joint  sovereignty  of  Thebes ;  but 
instead  of  dividing  the  kingdom,  they  agreed  to  govern  it  year  after  year  alternately. 
Eteocles,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  refusing  to  resign,  Polynices  solicited  the  aid 
of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and  other  princes,  to  assist  him  ;  but  his  brother  having 
the  support  of  the  Thebans,  was  able  to  resist  their  united  forces. 
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Ul^)er  Phrygia,  and  having  alliances  with  many  of  the  princes  of 
Le^er  Asia.  The  city  of  Troy  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  snore,  at  the  foot  of  that  ridge  of 
mountains  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ida.  The  Grecian 
mode  of  war&re  was  to  ravage  and  plunder  the  country — ^thus 
cutting  off  the  sources  of  supply, — and  attacking  the  Trojan^ 
whenever  they  made  a  saUy  for  tJie  purpose  of  foraging,  or  at- 
tempted to  force  their  fortified  camps.  After  a  blo(£a(k  of  ten 
years,  Troy  was  taken,  either  by  storm  or  surprise,  1184  b.  c. 
(Usher),  or  904  b.  c.  (Sir  I.  Newton),  and,  being  set  on  fire  in 
the  night,  was  burned  to  the  ground:  not  a  vestige  of  its  ruins 
existing  at  the  present  day.  The  miserable  Trojans  perished 
either  m  the  flames  or  by  the  sword  of  the  Gre^,  and  their 
empire  and  name  were  extina:mshed  for  eyer.  The  Greeks, 
about  eighty  years  after,  settled  a  colony  near  the  spot;  and  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  was  occupied  hf  the  Lydians. 

7.  Militaiy  expeditions  at  this  time  were  carried  on  only  in 
the  spring  and  summer. — ^In  a  tedious  siege,  the  winter  was  a 
season  of  armistice. — ^The  science  of  military  tactics  was  then 
utterly  unknown,  every  battle  being  a  multitude  of  single  com- 
bats.— ^The  soldier  had  no  pay  but  his  share  of  the  booty,  divided 
by  the  chiefi. — ^The  weapons  of  war  were  the  sword,  the  bow, 
the  javelin,  the  club,  the  hatchet,  and  the  sling.  A  helmet  of 
brass,  an  enormous  shield  (made  of  thin  metal,  and  covered  with 
the  hide  of  an  animal),  a  cuirass,  and  buskins,  were  the  weapons 
of  defence. 


SECTION  xvn. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Second  Period — Establishment  of  the  Chreek  Colonies, 

1.  About  eighty  years  aft«r  the  taking  of  Troy,  began  the  war 
of  the  Hera(£dae.  Amphitryon,  the  grandson  of  Perseus,  the 
founder  of  Mycense,  having  involuntarily  killed  his  uncle  and 
father-in-law,  Electryon,  the  successor  of  Perseus,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  his  country,  while  the  government  was  seized  by  his  unde 
Sthenelus,  the  brother  of  iElectryon.  By  this  usurpation,  Her- 
cules, the  son  of  Amphitryon,  was  excluded  firom  the  govern- 
ment, and  banished  with  all  his  fitmily.  His  descendants,  Cres- 
phontes  and  Aristodemus,  after  the  period  of  a  century,  returned 
to  Peloponnesus,  and,  subduing  all  their  enemies,  took  possession 
of  the  states  of  Mycenae,  Argos,  and  Lacedaemon.  Cresphontes 
seized  Mycenae  and  Argos ;  and  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  divided  Lacedaemon. 

2.  A  long  period  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed  succeeded ;  Mid 
Greece,  divided  among  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  who  main- 
tained a  constant  war  with  their  neighbours,  suffered  equally  tk^ 
miseries  of  oppression  and  anarchy,  and  was  again  thrown  bs^ 
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into  barbarism.    This  state  of  society  at  last  became  insupport- 
able, and  the  very  name  of  king  became  odious. 

The  Heradidae,  in  their  war  against  the  Athenians,  were  as- 
sured of  their  success  by  the  oracle,  provided  they  did  not  kill 
Codrus,  then  king  of  Athens.  But  he,  naving  become  acquainted 
with  this  condition,  showed  a  singular  example  of  patriotism,  in 
devoting  himself  to  death  for  his  country — he  disguised  himself  like 
a  peasant,  and  purposely  quarrelling  with  a  soldier  of  the  hostile 
army,  procured  the  death  he  wished.  Medon  and  Nileus,  the 
sons  of  Codrus,  disputed  the  succession  to  the  crown;  but  the 
Athenians,  weary  of  monarchy,  determined  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  a  popular  constitution;  and  they  elected  Medon  chief 
ma^trate  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Archon,  or  the  commander. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the  Athenian  republic,  about  1068 

B.  C. 

3.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Greeks  began  to  colonise.   The 
oppression  which  they  suffered  at  home  forced  many  of  them  to 
abandon  their  country,  and  seek  refuge  in  other  lands. — ^A  large 
body  of  ^olians,  from  Peloponnesus,  founded  twelve  cities  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Lesser  Asia,  of  which  Smyrna  was  the  most 
considerable;  and  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.     Nileus, 
disappointed  at  Athens,  also  carried  over  into  Asia  a  large 
body  of  the  disaffected  Athenians,  along  with  some  Ionian  exiles^ 
and  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lydia,  and  the  northern 
shore  of'Caria;  which,  together  with  the  islands  of  Samoa  and 
Chios,  took  from  them  the  name  of  Ionia.     There  they  built 
Ephesus,  Colophon,  Calzomene,  and  other  towns,  on  the  main- 
land ;  and  in  the  islands,  Samos  and  Chios.    The  Dorians  sent 
off  colonies  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  founding,  in  the  former,  Taren- 
tum  and  Locri,  and  in  the  latter,  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum. 
These  again,  at  a  later  period,  colonised  the  islands  of  Crete, 
Bhodes,  and  Cos,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Halicamassus  and 
Cnidus  in  Asia.    The  shores  of  the  Fropontis,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  PalusMseotus,  were  likewise  covered  with  Grecian  settlements. 
The  mother-country  considered  its  colonies  as  entitled  to  great 
favour  and  assistance,  but  still  as  emancipated  children. — ^These 
speedily  attained  to  eminence  and  splendour,  rivalling  and  sur- 
passing their  parent  states ;  and  the  example  of  their  prosperity, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  freedom  of  their  governments,  mcited 
the  states  of  Greece,  oppressed  by  a  number  of  petty  despots,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  regal  government  and  try  the  experiment  of 
a  popular  constitution.     Athens  and  Thebes  gave  the  first  ex- 
amples, which  were  soon  followed  by  all  the  rest. 

4.  Tliese  infant  republics  demanded  new  laws;  and  it  was 
necessary  that  some  enlightened  citizens  should  arise,  who  had 
discernment  to  perceive  what  system  of  legislation  was  most 
adapted  to  the  character  of  his  native  state ;  who  had  abilities  to 
compile  such  a  system,  and  sufficient  authority  with  his  country- 

^     men  to  recommend  and  enforce  it.     Such  men  were  the  Spartan 
*     Ljrcurgua  and  the  Athenian  Solon. 
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SECTION  xvm. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Second  Period — The  Republic  of  Sparta,* 

1.  The  ori^  of  this  political  system  has  given  rise  to  mach 
ineenioiis  disquisition  among  the  modems,  and  affords  a  remark- 
alue  instance  of  the  passion  for  systematizing.  It  is  a  prevailing 
propensity  with  modem  philosophers  to  reduce  everything  to 
general  principles.  Man,  say  they,  is  always  the  same  animal ; 
and,  when  placed  in  similar  situations,  will  always  exhibit  a 
simflar  appearance.  His  manners,  his  improvements,  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  imder  which  he  lives,  anse  necessarily  from  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  him ;  and  all  is  the  result  of  a  few 
general  laws  of  nature,  which  operate  universally  on  the  human 
species.  But  in  the  ardour  of  this  passion  for  generalising,  these 
philosophers  often  forget  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of  &cts  which 
can  alone  lead  to  the  mscovery  of  general  laws — a  knowledge  not 
limited  to  the  history  of  a  single  age  or  nation,  but  extended  to 
that  of  the  whole  species  in  every  age  and  climate.  Antecedently 
to  such  knowledge,  all  historical  system  is  mere  romance. 

2.  Of  this  nature  is  a  late  theory  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta, 
first  started  by  Mr  Brown,  m  his  Essay  on  Civil  Liberty;  and 
firom  him  adopted  by  later  writers.  It  thus  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  the  Spartan  constitution: — "The  army  of  the  Hera- 
di^B,  when  they  came  to  recover  the  dominion  of  their  ances- 
tors, was  composed  of  Dorians  firom  Thessaly,  the  most  barbar- 
ous of  all  the  Greek  tribes.  The  Achseans,  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Laconia,  were  compelled  to  seek  new  habitations,  while 
the  barbarians  of  Thessaly  took  possession  of  their  country.  Of 
all  the  nations  which  are  the  subject  of  historical  record,  this 
people  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  rude  Americans. 
An  American  tribe  where  a  chief  presides,  where  the  council  of 
the  aged  deliberate,  and  the  assembl)^  of  the  people  give  their 
voice,  is  on  the  eve  of  such  a  political  establishment  as  the 
Spartan  constitution."  The  Dorians,  or  Thessalians,  settled  in 
Lacedsemon,  manifested,  it  is  said,  the  same  manners  with  all 
other  nations  m  a  barbarous  state.  Lycurgus  did  no  more  than 
arrest  them  in  that  state,  by  forming  their  usages  into  laws.  He 
chedced  them  at  once  in  the  first  stage  of  their  improvement. 
"  He  put  forth  a  bold  hand  to  that  spring  which  is  in  society, 
and  stopped  its  motion.'* 

3.  This  theory,  however  ingenious,  is  confiited  by  facts.  All 
ancient  authors  agree,  that  Lycurgus  operated  a  total  change  on 
the  Spartan  manners  and  on  the  constitution  of  his  coimtry; 

«  The  goyernment  of  SparU  was  only  nominally  a  republic,  a«  it  win  be  seen  that 
the  repretetitptives  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  had  no  power  to  propose  mem- 
Mim,  but  only  co  r^eH.  those  otSartd  to  then. 
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while  the  modems  have  discovered  that  he  made  no  change  on 
either.  The  most  striidng  features  of  the  manners  and  constitu- 
tion of  Sparta  have  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  those  of  any 
rude  nations  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  communion  of 
slaves  and  of  many  other  species  of  property,  the  right  of  the 
state  in  the  children  of  all  the  citizens,  their  common  education, 
the  public  tables,  the  equal  division  of  lands,  the  oath  of  govern- 
ment between  the  kings  and  people,  have  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  barbarous  nations. 

4.  The  real  history  of  Sparta  and  its  constitution  is  therefore 
not  to  be  found  in  modem  theory,  but  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  historians,  and  these  are  our  sole  authorities  worthy  of 
credit. — ^The  Achaeans  at  first  were  governed  by  princes  of  the 
house  of  Perseus ;  but  after  Menelaus's  accession  to  the  throne, 
in  virtue  of  his  wife,  by  princes  of  the  house  of  Pelops.  When 
the  latter  had  been  expelled,  after  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidse,  Sparta  was  divided  between  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  jointly  reigned ;  and  this  double 
monarchy,  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  each,  continued  in 
the  separate  branches  for  near  900  years.  A  radical  principle  of 
disunion,  and  consequent  anarchy,  made  the  want  of  constitu- 
tional laws  be  severely  felt.  Lycurgus,  brother  of  Polydectes, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  his  abi- 
lities and  virtues,  was  appointed  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Chari- 
laus,  with  the  important  duty  of  reforming  and  new-modelling 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  884  b.  c. 

5.  Lycurgus  instituted  a  senate,  to  consist  of  twenty-eight 
members,  none  of  whom  could  be  less  than  sixty  yeai*s  old,  who 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  life,  and  were  to  constitute 
the  king's  council  in  public  affairs ;  aa  well  as  to  preserve  a  just 
balance  between  the  power  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  people. 
There  was  also  a  popular  assembly,  at  which  none  but  Spartans 
could  assist;  but  their  privileges  extended  no  farther  than  to 
approve  or  reject  the  measures  proposed  to  them  by  the  kings 
and  the  senate :  on  the  other  hand,  no  judgment  of  the  senate 
was  effectual  without  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  two  kings 
presided  in  the  senate,  and  had  a  double  sumage :  they  were  the 
generals  of  the  republic ;  but  in  other  respects,  their  power  was 
extremely  limited.  They  could  plan  no  enterprise  without  the 
consent  of  a  council  of  the  citizens,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch 
over  their  measures. 

6.  Lycurgus  bent  his  attention  most  particularly  to  the  regu- 
lation of  manners ;  and  one  great  principle  pervaded  his  whole 
system — Luxury  is  the  bane  of  society. 

He  divided  the  territory  of  the  republic  into  39,000  equal 
portions,  giving  9,000  portions  to  the  Spartans,  and  30,000  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  with  permission  to  dispose  of  those  portions 
by  entail  or  gift,  but  not  by  sale. 

He  substituted  iron  money  for  gold  and  silver,  prohibited  the 
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practice  of  commerce,  abolislied  all  useless  arts,  and  allowed 
even  those  necessary  to  life  to  be  practised  only  by  the  slaves. 

The  whole  citizens  made  their  principal  repast  at  the  public 
tables.  The  meals  were  coarse  and  parsimonious:  the  conver- 
sation was  fitted  to  improve  the  youth  in  virtue  and  cultivate 
thejpatriotic  spirit. 

The  Spartan  education  rejected  all  embellishments  of  the 
understanding.  It  nourished  only  the  severer  virtues.  It  taught 
the  duties  of  religion,  obedience  to  the  laws,  respect  for  parents, 
reverence  for  old  age,  inflexible  honour,  undaunted  courage, 
contempt  of  danger  and  of  death ; — above  all,  the  love  of  glory 
and  of  their  country. 

7.  But  the  general  excellence  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
was  impaired  by  many  blemishes.  The  manners  of  the  Lacedee- 
monian  women  were  shamefully  loose,  and  they  were  the  re- 
proach of  all  Greece  for  their  immodesty.  They  firequented  the 
baths,  and  fought  naked  in  the  Palaestra  promiscuously  with  the 
men.  Theft  was  a  part  of  Spartan  education.  Paternal  or 
maternal  tenderness  seemed  perfectly  unknown  among  this 
ferocions  people,  and  the  youth  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  The  slaves,  or  Helots,  the  country  population 
of  Peloponnesus,  whom  they  had  reduced  to  servitude,  were 
treated  with  the  most  barbarous  rigour,  and  often  massacred  for 
sport.  The  institutions  of  Lycurgus  had  no  other  end  than  to 
form  a  nation  of  soldiers.  [It  is  £erefore  not  remarkable  that 
the  ^artans  should  appear  so  soon  after  as  conquerors.  Indeed, 
it  could  no  longer  be  expected  that  any  durable  peace  should 
exist  in  Greece,  while  the  centre  of  the  coimtry  was  occupied  by 
a  military  commonwealth  whose  citizens  were  trained  for  war, 
and  all  the  occupations  of  household  life  and  of  agriculture  left 
to  the  care  of  slaves.] 

8.  A  material  change  in  the  constitution  of  Sparta  was  made 
about  130  years  after  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  by  the  creation  of 
a  new  magistracy,  under  the  name  of  the  Ephori,  They  were  five 
in  nmnber,  and  elected  annually  by  the  people.  They  enjoyed  a 
similar  but  higher  power  than  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
of  Bome.  They  were  instituted  at  first  by  the  kin^,  to  control 
the  influence  of  the  senate;  but  they  soon  acquired  a  power 
paramount  to  that  of  the  kings  and  senate.  They  even  assumed 
the  functions  of  deposing  and  putting  the  kings  to  death.  The 
kings,  on  the  other  hand,  plotted  against  the  Ephori,  and  often 
caused  them  to  be  murdered.  These  contentions  silently  under- 
mined the  political  fiibric,  and  ultimately  caused  its  destruction. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Second  Period — The  Republic  o/AtJiens,  from  1068  to  500  B.  c. 

1.  On  the  abolition  of  the  regal  office  at  Athens,  the  change  of 
the  constitution  was  more  nominal  than  real.  The  archonship 
was  a  perpetual  and  hereditary  magistracy,  in  the  family  of 
Codrus,  and  in  this  form  became  equally  grievous  as  that  wnich 
had  preceded  it,  thirteen  of  whom  ruled  from  1068  to  752  B.  c. 
The  first  was  Medon;  the  last,  Alcmaeon.  The  office  then  be- 
came decennial,  seven  of  whom  succeeded  between  752 — 682. 
These  likewise  were  taken  from  the  family  of  Codrus;  but  eren 
this  limited  term  was  found  opposed  to  the  growing  spirit  of 
democracy,  and  from  682  nine  archons  were  annually  elected,  but 
so  arranged  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  former  kings  and  the 
preceding  archons  were  divided  among  the  three  first,  the  other 
six  filling  the  office  of  judges  in  the  civil  courts,  whilst  the  whole 
number  formed  the  supreme  council  of  state.  As  these  archons 
were  only  chosen  from  noble  families,  an  oppressive  aristocracy 
arose,  like  that  of  the  patricians  at  Home  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  longs.  Under  all  these  changes,  the  state  was  convulsed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  miserable. 

2.  Draco,  elevated  to  the  archonship  in  622,  projected  a  re- 
form in  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  thought  to  retwess 
disorders  by  the  extreme  severity  of  penal  laws.  But  his  talents 
were  unequal  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 

3.  Solon,  an  illustrious  Athenian,  of  the  race  of  Codrus,  was 
chosen  archon  in  594,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  framing  for 
his  country  a  new  form  of  government,  and  a  new  system  of 
laws.  He  possessed  extensive  knowledge,  but  wanted  that 
intrepidity  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  great 
statesman.  His  disposition  was  nuld  and  temporising;  and, 
without  attempting  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  he 
accommodated  his  system  to  their  prevailing  habits  and  passions. 

4.  The  people  claimed  the  sovereign  power,  and  they  recaved 
it:  the  rich  demanded  offices  and  dignities;  the  system  of  Solon 
accommodated  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes.  He  divided 
the  citizens  into  four  classes,  ax;cording  to  the  measure  of  their 
wealth.  To  the  three  first,  the  richer  citiz«is,  belonged  all  the 
offices  and  dignities  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rourth,  the 
poorer  class,  more  numerous  than  all  the  other  three,  bad  an 
equal  right  of  suffi:'age  with  them  in  the  public  assembly,  where 
all  laws  were  framed,  and  measures  of  state  decreed.  Conse- 
quently the  weight  of  the  latter  decided  every  question,  and 
gave  them  the  chief  power  in  the  state. 

5.  To  regulate  in  some  degree  the  proceedings  of  those  as- 
semblies, and  balance  the  weight  of  the  popular  mterest^  Solon 
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instituted  a  senate  of  400  members  (aB^erwards  enlarged  to  500 
and  600),  who  were  elected  by  ballot,  with  whom  it  was  neces- 
saij  that  every  measure  should  originate,  before  it  became  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

6.  To  the  court  of  Areopagus  he  committed  the  guardianship 
of  the  laws,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  them,  with  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  prerogative  of  amending  or 
rescinding  the  measures  that  had  been  approved  of  by  the  com- 
mons. To  this  tribunal  belonged  likewise  the  custody  of  the 
treasures  of  the  state,  the  care  of  religon,  and  a  tutorial  power 
over  all  the  youth  of  the  republic.  The  number  of  its  judges 
was  various  at  different  periods,  and  the  most  inmiaculate  punty 
of  character  was  essential  to  that  high  office.  They  were  chosen 
from  among  the  most  respectable  of  the  citizens,  and  generally 
such  as  had  discharged  the  duties  of  archon. 

7.  The  authority  of  the  senate  and  Areopagus  imposed  some 
check  on  the  popular  assembhes;  but  as  these  possessed  the 
ultimate  right  of  decision,  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  ambi- 
tious demagogues  to  sway  them  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  to 
render  useless  the  regulations  of  the  wisest  legislator  that  ever 
Uved.  Continual  Actions  divided  the  people,  and  corruption 
pervaded  every  department  of  the  state.  The  public  measures, 
the  result  of  the  mterested  schemes  of  individuals,  were  often 
equally  absurd  as  they  were  profligate.  Athens  often  saw  her 
best  patriots,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  her  citizens,  shame- 
^lly  sacrificed  to  the  most  depraved  and  most  abandoned. 

8.  The  particular  laws  of  the  Athenian  state  were  more  de- 
serving of  encomium  than  its  form  of  government.  The  laws 
relating  to  debtors  were  mild  and  equitable:  imprisonment  for 
debt  was  prohibited;  but  every  debtor  was  deprived  of  his  vote 
in  the  public  assembly  imtil  the  debt  was  paid.  This  disfran- 
chisement extended  also  to  the  heir.  The  laws  regulating  the 
treatment  of  slaves  were  equally  mild  and  humane.  The  slave 
might  purchase  his  freedom :  he  might  marry  a  free  woman ;  and 
their  children  had  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  But  the  vassalage 
of  women,  or  their  absolute  subjection  to  the  control  of  their 
nearest  relations,  ^preached  too  near  to  a  state  of  servitude. 
The  proposer  of  a  law  found,  on  experience,  impolitic,  was  liable 
to  pamsnment — an  enactment  apparently  rigorous,  but  probably 
necessary  in  a  popular  government. 

9.  One  most  imquitous  and  absurd  peculiarity  of  the  Athenian, 
and  some  other  governments  of  Greece,  was  the  practice  of  the 
OtinMcism^  a  ballot  of  all  the  citizens,  in  which  each  wrote  down, 
upon  a  shell)  the  name  of  the  person  in  his  opinion  most  ob- 
Bozioos  to  censure ;  and  he  who  was  thus  marked  out  by  ^  the 
greatest  number  of  voices,  though  unimpeached  of  any  crime, 
was  banished  for  ten  years  from  his  country.  This  barbarous 
and  disgraceful  institution,  ever  capable  of  the  greatest  abuse, 
and  generally  subservient  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  has  stained 
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the  character  of  Athens  with  many  flagrant  instances  of  puKlic 
ingratitude. 

10.  The  manners  of  the  Athenians  formed  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  arts  were,  at 
Athens,  in  the  highest  esteem :  the  Lacedaemonians  despised  the 
arts,  and  all  who  culdvated  them.  At  Athens,  peace  was  the 
natural  state  of  the  republic,  and  the  refined  enjoynfent  of  life 
the  aim  of  all  its  subjects.  Sparta  was  entirely  a  nulitary  estab- 
lishment: her  subjects,  when  unengaged  in  war,  were  totally 
unoccupied.  Luxury  was  the  character  of  the  Athenian,  as  firu- 
gality  of  the  Spartan.  They  were  equally  jealous  of  their 
fiberty,  because  liberty  was  equally  necessary  to  each,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  favourite  scheme  of  life ;  and  in  the  best  times 
of  both  republics,  they  were  equally  brave  in  war.  The  courage 
of  the  Spartan  sprung  from  a  fostered  hardihood,  and  constitu- 
tional ferocity ;  that  of  the  Athenian  from  the  principle  of  honour. 

11.  The  Spartan  government  had  acquired  solidity,  while  all 
the  rest  of  Greece  was  yet  imsettled  and  torn  by  domestic  dis- 
sensions.— ^While  the  power  of  Sparta  was  thus  high  among  the 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Athens,  a  prey  to  Action  and  civil 
disorder,  surrendered  her  liberties  to  Pisistratus,  a  relation  of 
Solon,  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  highly  popular,  560  B.  c. 
Solon  attempted  to  revive  the  patriotic  spirit,  but  he  met  with 
no  support ;  and  the  aged  lawgiver,  unable  to  brook  the  degra- 
dation of  his  country,  withdrew  from  it,  and  died  in  volimtary 
exile.  [Pisistratus,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  established 
himself  firmly  in  the  sovereignty,  exercised  a  splendid  and  muni- 
ficent dominion,  completely  gained  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  transmitted  a  peaceable  crown  to  his  sons  Hipparchus  and 
Hippias,  528  b.  c.  Pisistratus  was  a  liberal  promoter  of  litera- 
ture. He  patronized  Simonides  and  other  contemporary  poets; 
and  he  conferred  a  memorable  service  on  his  country  and  on  the 
world,  by  causing  to  be  collected  the  hitherto  scattered  firagments 
of  the  poems  of  Homer. 

12.  The  brothers  ruled  conjointly  until  514,  when  Hipparchus 
was  murdered  by  Hermodias  and  Aristogiton,  in  revenge  for 
having  first  seduced,  and  then  exposed,  the  sister  of  Hermodias. 
The  cruelty  with  which  Hippias  punished  all  whom  he  suspected 
of  having  had  a  share  in  his  brother's  death  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  who  solicited  and  obtained  the  aid  of  the 
Spartans.]  After  a  brief  struggle,  Hippias  was  driven  from 
Athens  in  510,  and  fled  to  the  Persians,  of  whom  he  solicited 
aid  to  replace  him  in  the  sovereignty.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hy- 
staspes,  meditated  at  this  time  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Hippias 
took  advantage  of  the  views  of  an  enemy  against  his  native 
country,  and  Greece  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia. 
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SECTION  XX  * 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE, 

From  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  the  Conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great^ 

560—330  B.  c. 

1.  [The  earljr  history  of  Persia  (the  Ehun  of  Scripture)  is  lost 
in  remote  antiquity.  Until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  Persians  were 
wholly,  or  for  the  most  part,  a  nomade  people,  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian 
Gul^  including  the  modem  Chosistan,  Ears,  and  the  regions 
towards  the  Indus.  The  Persians  were  divided  into  ten  chuis — 
three  of  nobles,  or  warriors,  three  of  husbandmen,  and  four  of 
shepherds — the  Pasar^ulas  being  the  noblest,  or  ruling  clan. 
The  Persian  prindpahties  were  probably  annexed  to  Media  in 
the  rei^  of  Phraortes ;  and,  from  the  description  of  the  prophet 
Ezeki^  the  inhabitants  had  been  treated  with  great  severity  by 
their  conquerors.     (Ezek.  32 :  24.) 

2.  Cyrus  the  Great  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  prince  of 
Peraa,  and  Mandane,  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  kiiug  of  Media. 
He  was  bom  in  599  b.  c.  ;  and,  although  his  history  was  written 
by  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  within  two  centuries  pos- 
terior to  his  time,  yet  the  accounts  given  are  so  contradictory, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them,  \7hen  the  Babylonians 
and  Lydians  entered  into  an  alliance  to  dismember  Media,  Cyrus 
came,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  a^,  to  the  assistance  of  his  unde, 
Cyaxarxes  H.,  with  30,000  weU-disciplined  Persians,  and  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  whole  Median  army.  He  defeated 
and  killed  Ner^lissar,  king  of  Babylon,  in  555.  He  then  carried 
the  war  into  the  countries  beyond  the  river  Halys;  subdued 
Cappadoda;  marched  against  Croesus,  king  of  Lyma;  defeated 
him :  took  Sardis,  his  capital ;  and  made  him  prisoner,  in  548. 
Having  reduced  almost  all  Asia,  he  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Assyrians,  whom  he  defeated.  He 
then  laid  siese  to  Babylon,  and  turned  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, whidi  ran  through  the  dty,  on  the  night  of  a  great 
festival ;  when  his  army  entered  the  city  by  the  channel  of  the 
river,  from  above  and  below  at  the  same  time,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  royal  palace,  which  they  entered,  and  put  Belshazzar 
and  his  nobles  to  death,  together  with  aU  who  were  met  with  in 
the  streets,  and  terminated  the  Chaldee-Babylonian  empire,  538. . 

3.  Cyaxares  11.  rdgned  thirty  years  over  Media,  and  two 
years  over  Babylon,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cjtus,  who  had  mar-' 
ried  his  only  daughter,  536.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Cyrus 
^ve  permission  to  all  the  Jews,  without  exception,  to  return  to 
Judea,  and  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  delivered  to 
the  returning  exiles  five  thousand  four  himdred  sacred  vessels  of 
gold  and  siKrer,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  H.  had  carried  away 
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from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon.  He  also  prescribed  the  size  of  the 
temple,  and  directed  the  expense  of  its  erection  to  be  defrayed 
from  the  royal  treasury.  (Ezra  1:  1 — 11; — 6:  2 — 5.)  Cyrus 
afterwards  subdued  Egypt.  He  resided  during  the  seven  cool 
months  of  the  year  at  Babylon ;  two  months,  in  the  spring,  at 
Shushan,  or  Susa;  and  during  three  months  of  the  hottest  wea- 
ther, at  Ecbatan,  in  Media ; — a  practice  which  was  continued  by 
his  successors.  Xenophon  states  that  he  died  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  sole  reign,  while  on  a  journey  to  Persia,  and  was  interred 
at  Fasargada  (probably  Persepolis),  in  a  small  tomb,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  that  was  discovered  by  Niebur  among 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  affirms 
that  he  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Massagetae.  On  account 
of  his  justice  and  kindness  to  his  subjects,  he  was  honoured 
during  his  life,  and  after  his  death,  with  the  title  oi  Father  of  Ms 
people. 

4.  Cambyses  succeeded  his  father  Cynis  in  629,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished only  as  a  tyrant  and  a  madman.  He  caused  his 
younger  brother  Smerdis,  governor  of  Bactria,  to  be  secretly  put 
to  death,  because  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  him  seated  on  the 
throne.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  he  invaded  and  conquered 
Egjrpt,  treating  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  parti- 
cmarly  the  priests.  He  caused  the  magnificent  temple  at  Tnebes 
to  be  bum^ ;  and,  at  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Apis  at 
Memphis,  he  stabbed  the  sacred  ox  with  his  poniard,  ordered  the 
priests  to  be  scourged,  and  massacred  all  the  people  who  assisted 
at  the  sacrifice.  He  intended  to  subdue  Carthage,  but  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  designs,  as  the  Phcenicians  refrised  to 
emjSoy  their  shipping  against  their  ancient  colony.  He  then 
directed  60,000  men  from  Thebes  to  lajr  waste  Oasis  Magna  in 
theLibian  desert,  where  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  situated. 
But  the  army  was  overwhelmed  in  the  sand  raised  by  a  hurricane. 
Meanwhile,  he  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  towards 
Ethiopia;  but  his  army  was  forced  to  return,  having  sufiTered  so 
much  from  the  want  of  provisions,  that  every  tenth  man  was  slain 
to  fiimish  food  for  the  rest.  In  returning  from  Egypt,  he  was 
officialy  informed  of  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  his  brother 
Smerdis,  when  he  assured  his  generals  that  he  had  previoudiy 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  which  they  disbelieved,  supposing 
it  to  be  feigned  out  of  hatred  to  his  brother.  Cambyses  died  soon 
after,  of  a  wound  he  received  from  his  sword  in  mounting  his 
horse,  622. 

6.  The  pretended  Smerdis,  a  brother  of  the  Median  Magus  or 
high-priest,  retained  the  throne  seven  months,  when  the  impos- 
ture was  discovered,  and  the  usurper  put  to  death.  Darius 
Hystaspes  was  then  raised  to  the  throne,  and  is  represented  to 
have  been  a  mild  and  benevolent  ruler.  He  strengthened  his 
alliance  with  the  fiimily  of  Cyrus  by  marrying  two  of  his 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Atossa,  till  that  time,  had  remained 
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anmarried ;  and  also  a  grandaughter,  the  daughter  of  his  son 
Smerdis.  Darius  divid^  the  empire  into  twenty  satrapies, 
and  imposed  a  regular  tax  upon  the  conquered  provinces, 
which  till  then  had  only  given  occasional  subsidies.  But 
to  conciliate  the  Persians,  he  exempted  them  from  taxation. 
The  Babylonians,  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke,  attempt- 
ed to  establish  their  independence.  Darius  inarched  against 
them,  and  encircled  Babylon,  when  the  besieged,  the  beUer  to 
enable  them  to  hold  out,  put  to  death  all  the  females  of  the  dty, 
except  one  in  each  fiumlv,  to  act  as  a  servant.  AfW  a  twenty- 
one  months'  siege,  the  aty  was  taken  by  stratagem ;  3000  of  the 
principal  citizens  were  crucified,  the  "200  brazen  gates  were  car- 
ried away,  and  a  part  of  the  walls  thrown  down.  The  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  was  spent  in  unceasing  wars.  He  made  the 
Indus  the  eastern  boundary  of  his  empire,  and  then  invaded  Scythia 
with  an  army  of  700,000  men,  whicm,  advancing  beyond  its  sup- 
plies, was  aunost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  retreat.  He  next 
turned  his  arms  against  the  lonians,*  who  had  revolted,  and,  with 
the  assKBtance  of  we  Athenians  and  Etrurians,  took  and  burned 
Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  After  a  seven  years'  war,  Miletus 
was  taken,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword;  when  the  lonians 
were  forced  to  submit,  together  with  all  the  islands  in  the  ^gean 
Sea.  The  Persians  then  spread  devastation  through  the  towns 
and  country,  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  494. 

6.  Two  years  after,  Darius  determined  to  be  avenged  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  aid  given  by  them  to  their  Asiatic  brethren  in 
the  late  insurrection.  He  gave  the  command  of  a  considerable 
naval  and  military  force  to  his  son-in-law,  Mardonius,  who 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  traversed  Thrace  and  Macedon  as  a 
conqueror ;  but  his  fleet  of  300  ships  was  wrecked  in  a  storm 
while  doubling  mount  Athos,  and  his  army  was  soon  after  attacked 
by  the  Thracians,  which  obliged  Mardonius  to  return,  493. 
A  second  expedition  was  sent  to  Greece,  under  the  command 
oiDaJda  and  Artaphemes,  which  landed  in  Eubcea,  and  poured 
down  with  impetuosity  on  Attica.  The  Athenians  met  them  on 
tiie  plain  of  Marathon,  a  small  village  near  the  coast,  within  ten 
miles  of  Athens,  and,  headed  by  Imltiades,  defeated  them  with 
prodi^us  slaughter,  September  29,  490  b.  c.  The  Athenian 
army  amounted  to  about  10,000  men ;  the  army  of  the  Persians 
consisted  of  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse.  The  loss  of  the 
Persians  in  this  battle  was  6,300,  and  among  these  the  ignoble 
Hippias,  who  had  eagerlv  prompted  the  expedition,  and  whose 
criminal  ambition  would  nave  samficed  and  enslaved  his  country 
(see  page  84).    The  Athenians,  in  this  day  of  glory,  lost  only 

•  The  loniant,  when  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Achaeans,  withdrew  to 
Athens,  flrom  whence,  sixty  years  after,  about  lOU  b.  c,  they  emigrated,  headed  by 
Neleus  aad  otben  of  the  sons  of  Codrus.  They  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Lydia,  and  the  northern  shore  of  Caria,  in  Asia,  which  together  with  the  islands  of 
SunOS  and  Chios,  took  firom  them  the  name  of  Ionia.  They  maintained  their  inde. 
until  vim  tin*  of  Cyrus,  when  they  submitted  to  the  Persian  yoke. 
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190  men.  To  avenge  these  losses,  Darius  resolved  to  invade 
Greece  in  person,  and  employed  three  years  in  preparing  for  it. 
When  everything  was  ready,  Egypt  revolted,  which  caused  one 
division  of  the  army  to  be  directed  against  Egypt,  and  the  other 
against  Greece;  but  before  the  army  commenced  its  march, 
Darius  died,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  after  nominat- 
ing his  son  Xerxes  his  successor,  485  B.C. 

7.  Darius,  during  his  reign,^erfected  the  civil  and  military 
organization  of  the  empire.  The  satraps  which  he  appointed 
were  the  civil  governors  of  the  provinces ;  and  to  keep  them  de- 
pendent, there  was  associated  with  them,  a  royal  secretary,  who 
received  and  communicated  to  them  the  commands  of  the  king. 
Posts  of  couriers  were  established  throughout  the  empire,  to 
secure  a  safe  and  rapid  communication.  Periodical  visits  were 
made  to  the  provinces  by  royal  conmiissioners,  or  by  the  king 
himself,  accompanied  by  an  army.  The  revenue  was  regularly 
collected,  mostly  in  kind,  which  was  expended  in  maintaining 
the  civil  servants  and  army  in  the  provinces  or  otherwise.  The 
army  was  kept  up  or  augmented  in  war  by  a  general  conscrip- 
tion; and  mercenaries,  generally  Greeks,  were  iJso  employed.  In 
time  of  peace,  divisions  of  the  army  were  encamped  m  the  open 
fields,  and  stationed  as  garrisons  in  the  cities.  The  court,  from 
the  time  of  Darius,  had  attained  its  completeform;  and  the  ^vem- 
ment,  soon  after,  was  wholly  concentrated  in  liie  seragho — ^the 
eunuchs,  queen-mothers,  wives,  and  concubines,  influencing  the 
government,  and  instigating  rebellion  and  violence. 

8.  Xerxes  I.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  by  Atossa,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  whose  influence  over  her  husband  was  bound- 
less. Xerxes  reigned  twenty  years,  firom  485  to  465  b.  c.  He 
was  educated  in  the  seraglio,  and  knew  nothing  beyond  the  art 
of  representing  the  pomp  of  royalty.  He  was  voluptuous  and 
cruel.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  brought  the  Egyptains 
again  under  the  Persian  yoke,  and  appointed  his  brother  Achse- 
menes  satrap,  who  treated  tliem  with  great  cruelty.  Xerxes 
was  instigated  by  Mardonius  and  the  Greek  Pisistratus  to  a 
war  against  Greece,  for  which  at  first  he  felt  no  inclination. 
Three  years  were  spent  in  making  the  most  stupendous  prepara- 
tions, and  troops  were  collected  from  every  part  of  the  Persian 
empire.  That  the  Greeks  might  derive  no  aid  fi*om  their  colo- 
nies in  Italy  and  Sicily,  an  amance  was  formed  with  the  Car- 
thagenians,  by  which  they  engaged  to  invade  the  Italian  and  Sici- 
lian Greeks.  In  481,  Xerxes  led  an  enormous  army  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  wintered  at  Sardis.  In  the  following  spring,  the  army 
was  reviewed  at  Abydos,  and,  aftier  crossing  the  Hellespont,  was 
numbered  at  Doriscus.  The  army  then  amounted  to  1,700,000, 
in&ntry,  and  82,000  cavalry.  Li  the  fleet  there  were  1027 
ships  of  war,  and  3000  gallies  of  three  banks  of  oars,  having  on 
board  517,610  persons.  Numerous  additions  were  made  to  the 
army  during  its  march  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  so  that 
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lotos  reckoned  the  whole  number  of  fighting  men  at 
,610;  and  together  with  their  servants  and  camp  followers, 
B  mUlions:  bat  Pliny  and  Diodorus  estimate  the  whole 
er  of  persons  engaged  in  the  war  on  the  part  of  Persia  at 
lillions. 

rhe  Persian  army  traversed  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and 
Ion,  to  receive  its  supply  of  provision;}  from  the  fleet ;  and, 
unrivii^  in  Thessaly,  proceeded,  by  rapid  marches,  towards 
u»  of  dniennopylBB,  a  very  narrow  deme  on  ike  Sinus  Mali' 
the  Bay  of  Malia).  The  Athenians  and  Spartans,  aided 
by  the  Corinthians,  Thespians,  Platseans,  and  JSginites, 
Dined  to  withstand  the  invader.  Leonidas,  long  of  bparta, 
bosen  to  defend  this  important  pass  with  6,000  men.  Xer- 
fter  a  weak  attempt  to  corrupt  him,  imperiously  summoned 
>  lay  down  his  arms.  ^^  Let  him  come,"  said  Leonidas,  *^  and 
ihem."  For  two  days,  the  Persians  in  vain  strove  to  force 
way,  and  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
igd^,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  Thessalians,  who  had 
lieir  services  to  Xerxes,  a  secret  and  unguarded  track  was 
d  out  to  the  Persians ;  and  through  this  path  a  numerous 
of  Persain  troops  penetrated  in  the  night  to  the  opposite 
The  defence  of  the  pass  then  became  a  fruitless  attempt 
)  part  of  the  Greeks;  and  Leonidas,  foreseeing  certain  de- 
ion,  commanded  all  to  retire  but  300  of  his  countrymen, 
30  Thespians.  EUs  motive  was  to  give  the  Persians  a  just 
f  the  spirit  of  that  foe  whom  they  vainly  hoped  to  subdue. 
ith  his  brave  Spartans,  were  aU  cut  on*  except  one  man, 
6,  480),  who  brought  the  news  to  Sparta,  where  he  was 
d  with  ignominy  as  a  cowardly  fugitive.  A  monument, 
d  on  the  spot,  bore  this  noble  inscription,  written  by  the 
Sunonides :  '^  O  stranger,  tell  it  at  Lacedsemon,  that  we 
tere  in  obedience  to  her  laws." 

)  Persians  then  poured  down  upon  Attica.  The  inhabitants 
lens,  after  conveying  their  a^ed  and  infirm,  together  with 
>men  and  children,  to  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  ^gina 
mrity,  betook  themselves  to  their  fleet,  abandoning  the  city, 
the  Persians  pillaged  and  burned,  July  20.  The  &et  of  the 
s,  consisting  of  380  sail,  was  attacked  in  the  straits  of  Sala- 
J  that  of  the  Persians,  amounting  to  1,200  ships.  Xerxes 
0*  beheld,  firom  an  eminence  on  the  coast,  the  total  discern- 
of  his  squadron,  Sept.  23,  480.  He  then  fled  with  preci- 
>n  across  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to  Sardis.  The  use- 
irt  of  the  army  was  afterwards  sent  home,  and  Mardonius 
ued  to  prosecute  the  war.  In  the  following  year,  Mardonius, 
t  head  of  300,000  Persians,  was  totally  defeated,  and  himself 
at  Platsea,  by  the  combined  army  of  the  Athenians  and 
IflBmonians,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Pausaniaa 
le  Athenian  Aristides.  The  slaughter  was  incredible,  as, 
r  an  army  of  300,000  men,  only  40,000  are  said  to  hav^ 
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returned  to  Asia.  To  complete  their  triumph,  on  the  same  day 
the  Greeks  engaged  and  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  Persian 
fleet  at  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  in  Ionia  (Asia  Minor),  Sept. 
25,  479.  The  lonians  then  revolted  from  the  Persians,  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

10.  Xerxes,  ashamed  of  the  result  of  his  enterprise  against 
Greece,  returned  from  Sardis  to  Shushan  by  way  of  Babylon, 
where  he  destroyed  the  magnificent  temple  of  Belus,  and  com- 
mitted other  excesses.  The  Persians  were  now  obliged  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  in  Asia  Minor,  the  most  western  province 
of  the  empire,  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  GreeKs.  The 
Greeks  had  now  little  to  fear  from  the  Persian  arms  by  land ; 
and  in  469,  they  were  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  by 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  who  in  one  day  destroyed  both  their 
fleet  and  their  army  on  the  £urymedon ;  and,  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  wrested  from  them  the  key  of  Europe. 
From  this  time,  Xerxes  ceased  to  provide  fleets  or  armies,  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  pleasures.  By  such  conduct,  he 
drew  upon  himself  universal  contempt ;  and  in  464  B.C.  he  was 
murdered  by  Artabanus,  the  commander  of  his  life-guard.  The 
assassin  then  persuaded  Artaxerxes,  the  third  son  of  the  king, 
that  Darius,  his  next  elder  brother,  had  taken  the  life  of  his 
father,  in  order  to  place  himself  on  the  throne;  who,  to  revenge 
the  supposed  paracide,  put  his  brother  to  death. 

11.  Artaxerxes  I.,  sumamed  Longimanus  (or  long-handed), 
was  unable  to  keep  possession  of  the  throne,  without  assassinating 
in  his  turn  Artabanus.  He  next  had  to  oppose  his  elder  brother 
Hystaspes,  who  brought  an  army  from  Bactria,  where  he  was 
governor,  to  enforce  ms  right  to  the  throne,  which  he  twice  de- 
feated. Scarcely  had  he  secured  himself  against  this  danger, 
when  the  Egyptains,  hearing  of  the  civil  contentions,  revolted; 
made  Inarus  their  king;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
collected  a  large  force  by  sea  and  land.  Inarus  defeated  the 
Persian  army  commanded  by  the  king's  brother,  Achsemenes, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle,  459  b.  c.  A  second  army  was 
sent  against  Egypt,  under  the  conmiand  of  Megabyzus,  satrap 
ofvSyria,  who  defeated  Inarus,  and  obliged  him  to  capitulate  in 
the  town  of  Biblus;  whilst  Amyrtaeus  retreated  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  maintained  himself  in  the 
morasses,  which  were  inaccessible  to  the  Persians.  The  Athen- 
ian fleet  was  captured  by  the  Persians ;  but  a  second  armament 
of  200  ships,  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  attacked  and  totally 
destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  of  300  sail  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyprus; 
and,  landing  afterwards  in  Cilicia,  completed  his  triumph,  by 
defeating  300,000  Persians  imder  Megabyzus,  449  b.  c.  Cimon 
now  undertook  and  completed  the  reduction  of  Cyprus,  and 
added  that  island  to  the  dominion  of  Athens;  but  this  great  man 
died  in  the  moment  of  victory,  wasted  by  disease  and  fg-^jgnA. 
The  naval  and  military  power  of  Persia  was  completely  broken  by 
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these  rapeated  defeats;  and  Artazerxes  now  had  the  prudence 
to  sue  K>r  peace,  which  was  granted  by  the  Greeks  on  terms 
most  honourable  to  the  nation.  They  stipulated  for  the  freedom 
of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  that  the  fleets  of  Persia 
should  not  approach  their  coasts  from  the  Enzine  to  the  extreme 
boundary  oi  Famphylia,  and  no  land  force  within  three  days' 
journey  of  the  iBgean  Sea;  while  the  Athenians,  on  their  part, 
only  engaged  not  to  commit  hostilities  upon  the  Persian  do- 
minions. 

12.  Megabyzus,  the  powerful  satrap  of  Syria,  enraged  at  the 
execution  of  Inarus  and  fifty  Greeks,  by  the  orders  of  Artax- 
erxes,  (on  the  importunity  of  his  mother,  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  her  son,  Achaemenes,)  in  violation  of  the  promise  made 
hj  him,  and  confirmed  by  the  king,  raised  a  rebellion  in  Syria. 
He  twice  defeated  the  royal  forces  sent  against  him,  and  pre- 
scribed himself  the  concQtions  on  which  he  would  be  recon- 
c3ed  to  his  sovereign.  This  was  the  first  example  of  a  success- 
ful insurrection  of  one  of  the  Persian  satraps,  exhibiting  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  447.  During  the 
Pdoponnesian  war,  Artaxerxes  was  often  solicited  to  aid  the 
Lacedaemonians;  but  he  would  not  understand  th»r  request. 
He  died  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  reign,  424.  Revolutions  in 
the  government  now  succeeded  each  other  with  rapidity  and 
violence.  Xerxes  n.,  the  only  legitimate  son,  and  successor  of 
Artaxerxes,  was  slain,  after  a  forty-five  days*  reign,  by  his  bastard 
brother,  Sogdianus.  The  latter,  in  his  turn,  aner  a  reign  of  six 
months,  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Ochus,  another 
bastard  brother. 

13.  Ochus  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Darius 
n.  Nothus  (the  bastard).  He  reigned  nineteen  years,  from  423 
to  406  B.  c,  and  was  governed  almost  entirely  by  his  wife, 
Paiysatis,  and  his  three  principal  eunuchs,  Artoxares,  Arti- 
borxanes,  and  Athros.  His  brother  Arsites,  and  the  eunuch 
Artoxares,  on  separate  occasions,  attempted  to  open  a  way  to 
the  throne ;  but  were  subdued,  and  put  to  death,  m  this  period, 
the  decline  of  the  state  advanced  with  hurried  steps ;  partly  by 
reason  of  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate  royal  line,  and  partly 
hj  the  practice  of  placing  more  than  one  province,  together  with 
the  miutary  command,  m  the  hands  of  the  same  satrap.  Al- 
though the  repeated  insurrections  of  the  satraps  were  repressed, 
the  treacherous  policy  that  was  often  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
succeed,  exhibited  to  the  world  the  weakness  of  the  government. 
The  most  dangerous  insurrection  was  that  of  Pysathus,  satrap  of 
Lydia,  414,  who  was  induced  to  give  himself  up,  and  then  exe- 
cuted. The  Egyptian  Amyrtseus,  who  defended  himself  in  the 
morasses,  after  the  death  of  Inarus,  re-appeared  with  an  army, 
and  was  elected  king.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Arabians,  he 
drove  the  Persians  from  Egypt  (410),  and  pursued  them  as  far  as 
PhoNuda.     Odius  sent  an  army  to  recover  Egypt,  but  w\tho\L\ 
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success ;  when  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  Amyrtseus.  The 
Medes  followed  the  example  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  they  were 
soon  vanquished,  and  forced  to  submit.  Ochus  was  more  suc- 
cessful against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  His  lieutenants, 
Phamabazus  and  Tissaphemes,  following  the  advice  of  AlcibiadeSf 
assisted  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians alternately,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  began  to 
decline;  and  thus,  without  any  great  eflfort  on  their  part,  helped 
the  two  parties  to  weaken  each  other.  In  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  war  (413),  Ochus,  in  return  for  the  money  he  had  lent  the 
l^acedsemonians,  reannexed  to  his  empire  those  Grecian  cities 
and  islands  which,  in  449,  Artaxerxes  I.  had  been  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge independent.  In  407,  Ochus  sent  his  son  Cyrus,  (the 
younger,)  then  scarcely  sixteen,  to  Sardis,  as  satrap  of  Asia 
^Minor,  and  gave  him  dmost  unlimited  power.  Cyrus  cave  an 
early  proof  of  his  ambitious  pretensions,  in  punishing  with  death 
some  children  of  royal  blood  who  refused  to  cover  their  hands 
with  the  sleeves  of  their  robes  in  his  presence — a  mark  of  respect 
never  required  but  by  the  king  himself.  Cyrus  was  recalled  by 
his  &,ther,  who  determined  to  punish  him ;  but  gave  way  on  the 
importunity  of  his  mother,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  government. 
Cyrus,  in  place  of  pursuing  the  politic  course  of  affording  alter- 
nate aid  to  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  supplied  the  latter 
with  money ;  which  enabled  Lysander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  to 
puy  the  men  of  his  fleet,  to  capture  Athens,  and  to  oblige  the 
Athenians  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  Sparta,  404. 

14.  Artaxerxes  11.,  surnamed  Memnon,  on  account  of  his 
retentive  memory,  also  called  Arsaces,  succeeded  on  the  death 
of  his  fiither,  Darius  II.  Nothus,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  his  mother,  Parysatis,  to  secure  the  throne  for  her  &,yourite 
son,  Cyrus,  405.  Disappointed  in  the  succession,  Cyrus  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  his  elder  brother  at  his  coronation ;  but, 
on  being  pardoned  and  reinstated  in  his  government  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  was  so  little  affected  by  his  brother's  generosity,  that 
he  determined  to  accomplish  his  object  by  open  rebellion. 
Under  pretence  of  making  war  on  Thrace,  Cyrus  collected  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  of  various  nations,  and  13,000  Greeks, 
under  the  command  of  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian.  With 
these  forces,  Cyrus  marched  to  Babylon ;  when  Artaxerxes  came 
agamst  him  with  900,000  men,  and  defeated  him  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Babylon,  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  thirteen  thousand  Greeks  had 
almost  gained  the  victory,  when  Cyrus  pressed  on  too  zealously 
against  his  brother,  and  was  slain  by  the  royal  guards,  401  b.  c. 
This  expedition,  and  particularly  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
surviving  Greeks,  by  a  route  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
miles,  has  been  immortalized  by  Xenophon,  the  director  of  the 
achievementj  in  his  Anabasis,  In  the  following  year,  Tissa- 
pbemea,  who  succeeded  Cyrus  in  the  goveramesit  oi^  Am  Minor, 
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demanded  the  submission  of  the  Ionian  states;  which,  beiu*^ 
assisted  by  the  LacedsBmonians,  under  Agesilaus,  who  engaged 
the  renmant  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  on  their  return,  were 
able  to  resist  the  Persians  for  several  years,  until  the  Athenians, 
and  other  Greeks,  were  instigated  by  Persian  gold  to  declare 
war  against  Sparta,  394.  Artaxerxes  finally  gamed  the  advan- 
tage, when  aU  Asia  Minor  submitted  to  his  authority,  387 ;  and, 
und^  colour  of  advice,  or  admonition,  hud  his  commands  on  all 
the  states  of  Greece.  In  his  other  wars,  Artaxerxes  was  not 
equall^^  successful.  He  fsjled  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Cadusii,  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  384 ;  and  in  his  attempt 
to  recover  Egypt  from  king  Kectabanes  I. ;  which  proved  that 
he  was  not  fitted  for  mihtary  command.  The  decay  of  the 
empire  now  became  manifest.  In  the  court,  all  was  ruled  by  the 
de8u*e  of  revenge  in  the  women ;  and  the  political  organization 
was  so  corrupt,  that  the  satraps  waged  war  against  each  other. 
Before  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  11.,  a  quarrel  arose  about  the 
succession,  between  his  three  legitimate  sons,  which  led  to  the 
deaih  of  the  two  elder,  Darius  and  Ariaspes,  and  Orasnes,  a 
fikvourite  son  by  a  concubine.  The  remaimng  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  sons  of  the  royal  concubines  kept  themselves  quiet ;  but 
the  afflicted  monarch  died  of  grief.  Ochus  concealed  his  father's 
death  for  ten  months,  imtil  he  had  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  then  promulgated  it  at  the  same  time  with  his  own 
accession,  358  b.  c. 

15.  Ochus  assumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  m. ;  but  he  is 
known  in  history  by  his  true  name.  He  conceived  he  could  not 
establish  his  power  but  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  royal 
family;  and  accordingly  he  made  dreadfiil  havoc  among  his 
relatives,  and  the  nobles  whom  he  suspected  of  disaffection.  The 
reign  of  Ochus  presented  the  same  character  as  that  of  Artax- 
erxes XL — of  decay  and  revolt.  The  insurrections  in  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  Cjrprus,  were  put  down  principally  by  treachery  and 
Grecian  auxiharies.  Ochus  plundered  and  destro}|^ed  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  temples  of  Egypt,  slew  the  ox  Apis,  and  made 
the  priests,  who  had  worshipp^  him  as  a  god,  eat  his  flesh.  He 
took  away  all  the  manuscripts  from  the  archives,  and  carried 
them,  witn  an  immense  booty,  to  Babylon.  Afi^r  this  success- 
ful campaign,  Ochus  gave  hinoself  up  to  indolence  and  luxury-, 
leaving  the  administration  of  affidrs  to  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and 
his  general.  Mentor.  But  Bagoas,  himself  an  Egyptian,  never 
forgave  the  severities  which  the  king  had  practised  on  his  native 
country.  Accordingly,  he  procured  his  master's  death  by  poison, 
338  B.  c.  He  then  collected  and  sent  back,  as  fiir  as  he  was 
able,  the  manuscripts  which  Ochus  had  taken  from  Egypt.  The 
removing  of  these  manuscripts  may  in  part  account  lor  the  fact 
that  neiuier  Manetho  nor  Erastosthcncs,  who  had  free  access  to 
the  archives  of  Egypt,  were  able  to  collect  from  them  a  comyAe^ 
and  aiccanUe  history  of  the  country. 
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16.  Arses,  the  youngest  and  only  surviTing  son  of  Ochus,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas,  who  had  put  to  death  his  elder 
brothers,  and  intended  reigning  in  his  name;  but  finding  that 
the  young  king  was  determined  to  punish  the  murderer  of  his 
father  and  brothers,  Bagoas  anticipated  him,  by  destroying  him 
and  all  his  fiimily,  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years,  in  336. 

17.  Darius  lU.,  Codomanus,  a  descendant  of  Darius  Nothus, 
was  next  raised  to  the  throne;  but  Bagoas,  repenting  of  his 
choice,  plotted  the  death  of  this  king  also,  who  dbcovered  his 
desi^,  and  compelled  the  wretch  to  swallow  the  poison  himself. 
Durmg  these  murderous  scenes  at  the  Persian  court,  prepara- 
tions mid  commenced  in  Greece  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Persiaa 
monarchy.  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  states  of  Greece,  persuaded  them  to  determine  on  a  war 
against  Persia,  and  to  appoint  him  to  conduct  it,  with  unlimited 
powers.  In  336,  Philip  sent  his  generals,  Parmenio,  Amyntas, 
and  Attains,  with  an  army,  into  Asia  Minor,  to  commence  hos- 
tilities, intending  to  follow  himself;  but,  a  short  time  after,  ke  was 
assassinated  at  the  nuptial  feast  of  his  daughter.  His  son,  Alex- 
ander, procured  for  lumself  the  same  powers  as  had  been  con- 
ferred on  his  fiither,  and  was  acknowledged  the  absolute  com- 
mander of  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  war.  In  the  spring  of  334 
B.  c,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Codomanus,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  defeated  a  Persian  army  of  five  times  his  xmm- ' 
bers,  at  the  passage  of  the  Granicus.  After  the  loss  of  the  great 
battle  of  Issus  in  333,  and  Arbela  in  331,  Codomanus  r6treBj;ed 
into  Media  and  Bactria,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  another 
army ;  when  he  M\.  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Nabarsa&es,  a 
Persian  nobleman,  and  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  When  Alex- 
ander heard  that  Darius  was  kept  under  restraint  by  two  traiton, 
he  started  in  pursuit  of  them  with  the  greatest  expedition:  bvt 
he  arrived  too  late;  for  the  traitors,  on  hearing  of  his  approadM 
mortally  wounded  their  unfortunate  sovereign,  and  fied.  Alex- 
ander was  moved  to  tears  when  he  beheld  the  pale  and  lifeless 
body  of  the  kin^,  and  sent  the  corpse  to  the  queen  at  Susa,  that 
it  might  be  buned  according  to  the  Persian  custom.  With  such 
unexampled  rapidity  did  Alexander  bring  the  whole  Persian 
empire  under  his  power,  that  in  five  years,  firom  334  to  329,  be 
had  subdued  all  the  countries  from  the  Hellespont  to  Sogdiaaa, 
and  fix>m  Egypt  to  India. 

[For  the  history  of  the  war^  see  the  History  of  Macedon,'] 
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SECTION  XXI.* 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT, 

From  the  reign  of  Psammeiicus  to  the  Conquest  by  Alexander  the 

Great,  650—832  b.c. 

1.  [From  tliis  epoch  'Egyptmn  history  assumes  an  authentic 
character.  Psammeticus,  after  overthrowing  the  oligarchy, 
reigned  alone  from  about  650 — 617  b.  c,  and  meed  his  residence 
at  Sais,  in  Lower  Egypt,  although  Memphis  continued  the  capi- 
tal. He  entirely  <£anged  the  ancient  policy  of  government: 
foreign  auxiliaries  were  employed;  commerce  was  encouraged; 
and  foreigners  were  invited  to  settle  in  Egypt.  The  influence  of 
these  changes  on  the  national  character,  and  upon  the  political 
system  in  particular,  induced  the  desire  for  roreign  conquest, 
which  was  principally  directed  against  Asia.  Psammeticus  placed 
three  armies  in  gamson;  at  Pelusium,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Arabs  and  Syrians;  at  Marea,  to  overawe  the  Libyans; 
and  at  Elephanta,  to  repel  the  Ethiopians — ^which,  however, 
renounced  allegiance,  and  obtained  a  settlement  in  Ethiopia 
(see  page  32).  Psanmieticus  obtained  possession  of  Azotus,  a 
frontier  city  of  Syria,  after  repeated  attempts,  during  twenty- 
mne  years,  which  opened  the  way  for  his  successors  into  Asia. 

2.  His  son  Necho,  the  Pharoah-Necho  of  Scripture,  reined 
sixteen  years,  from  617 — 601.  He  built  fleets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  attempted  to  unite  them  b;^  cuttine; 
a  canal  (ninety-six  miles)  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in  wlii(£ 
undertaking  120,000  workmen  are  said  to  have  perished.  A 
Phcemdan  fleet,  equipped  at  his  expense,  sailed  down  the  Bed 
Sea,  passed  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  and,  coasting  the  Afri- 
can continent,  discovered  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Grood 
ELope,  two  thousand  years  before  the  re-discovery  by  the  Portu- 
ffuese  (1392);  and  returned  to  Egypt  throu^  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  after  an  absence  of  lliree  years.  He  led  an  army 
aeainst  Ibe  Chaldean  Nabopolasser,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress 
of  his  arms,  which  was  refused  a  passage  through  Judea;  when 
king  Josiah  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo 
(2  Chron.  35:  21).  Necho  then  advanced  to  the  Euphrates, 
captured  the  city  of  Carchemish  (^Circesium)  and  other  places 
from  the  Babylonians,  which  he  garrisoned.  On  his  return  to 
Egypt,  he  took  Jerusalem,  deposed  Jehoahaz,  and  carried  him 
away  captive,  after  placing  Jehoiakim  upon  the  throne  (611). 
A  few  years  after,  Necho  was  stripped  of  all  his  conquests  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  distinguished  son  of  ]^abopolasser,  and 
obliged  to  return  to  his  own  states. 

3.  Psamnus  succeeded  his  &ther  Necho,  and  reined  from 
601 — 595.     He  directed  an  expedition  against  Ethiopia,  and 
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died  on  his  return.  His  successor,  Apries,  the  Pharoah-Hopra 
of  Scripture,  carried  on  a  successM  war  against  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  then  led  an  expedition  against  Gyrene,  in  A&ica,  which  was 
unsuccessful,  and  led  to  a  revolution,  headed  by  Amasis,  one  of 
his  officers ;  when  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Upper  Egypt, 
where  he  maintained  himself  for  some  time.  During  this  period, 
Nebuchadnezzar  11.  invaded  Egypt,  and  without  difficulty  made 
himself  master  of  the  country,  and  carried  away  numbers  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Apries  was 
at  last  defeated  and  put  to  death,  which  terminated  the  &mily  of 
Psammeticus  (570).  Amasis  overcame  the  prejudice  of  birth  by 
popular  measures,  by  the  respect  he  showed  to  the  priests,  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  laws  and  the  administration  of  nis  govern- 
ment. He  married  a  Greek  woman ;  encouraged  the  intercourse 
with  her  countrymen ;  and  allowed  them  to  establish  a  factory 
at  Naucratis  for  their  merchandise,  which  produced  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  Pythagoras,  Solon,  and  Thales,  are 
supposed  to  have  visited  Egypt  in  this  reign,  during  which  it 
reached  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity .  Amasis  had  been  en- 
gaged in  disputes  with  the  Persian  conqueror,  Cjtus  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Cambyses. 

4.  Psammenitus  succeeded  his  father,  Amasis,  in  525,  and  was 
attacked,  within  six  months,  by  Cambyses,  who  defeated  the 
Egyptian  army  at  Pelusium;  and  the  long  shortly  after  felling 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  was  put  to  death,  which  termi- 
nated the  empire  of  the  Pharoas.     Cambyses  treated  the  Egyp- 
tians with  great  cruelty,  especially  the  priests;  but,  after  his 
death,  Egypt  received  a  Persian  governor,  and  was  ruled  with 
mildness :  nevertheless,  repeated  revolts  occurred,  which  may  be 
principally  attributed  to  the  hatred  and  influence  of  the  priests. 
The  first  revolt  took  place  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  which  was  suppressed  by  Xerxes,  who  imposed  an 
additional  tribute  (422).     The  second  revolt  broke  out  on  the 
death  of  Xerxes,  when  they  elected  Inarus  their  king,  who  sur- 
rendered to  Megabyzus,  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  after- 
wards treacherously  crucified  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  I.     The 
third  revolt  occurred  under  Darius  H.  (Nothus),  when  Amyrtsns 
of  Sais,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  previous  revolt,  was  made  king, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  the  Persians  fi'om  Egypt  (410),  whicn 
maintained  its  independence  for  sixty-four  years,  imtil  reduced 
by  Darius  Ochus,  m  350.     From  that  period  to  the  present 
time,  Egypt  has  been  subject  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners;  so 
exactly,  has  the  prophecy  ofEzekiel  been  fiilfilled  (Ezek.  29: 
13 — 16).    When  Alexander  the  Great  proceeded  from  Judea  to 
Egypt,  he  was  received  with  joy  as  a  deliverer  firom  the  Persian 
yoke; — the  Egyptian  nobles  went  out  to  meet  him  as  &r  as 
Pelusium,  to  tender  him  their  homage ;  and  the  Persian  ofik^ers 
surrendering  to  the  conqueror,  wit\iout  striiiMi^  a.  blow.    Alex- 
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ander  then  entered  Memphis,  the  capital,  in  triumph ;  and  from 
thence  set  out  on  his  mad  journey  through  the  desert  to  Ammo- 
nium, where  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  as  a  true  son  of  the  god!  On  his  return  to  the  sea- 
coast,  opposite  the  island  of  Pharos,  where  there  was  a  good 
harbour,  he  ordered  a  city  to  be  built  on  the  spot,  and  to  be 
called  Alexandria,  after  his  own  name,  332  b.  c] 


SECTION  xxn  * 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

The  Third  Peruxl—The  Persian  Wars,  from  500—449  b.c. 

1.  [The  assistance  siven  by  the  Athenians  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Aoatic  Greeks,  whidi  led  to  the  burning  of  Sardes,  the  capital 
of  Lydia,  was  the  origin  of  the  national  hatred  between  Persia 
and  Greece,  and  of  the  wars  that  ensued.  After  the  reduction 
of  the  lonians,  and  the  destruction  of  Miletus,  their  flourishing 
capital — a  city  which  at  that  time,  together  with  Tyre  and 
Cartha^,  engrossed  the  trade  of  the  world, — ^Darius  Hystaspes 
detenmned  to  be  avenged  of  the  Greeks  for  aiding  in  the  revolt. 
In  this  he  was  further  mstigated  by  Hippias,  the  banished  tyrant 
of  Athens,  who  was  evidenuy  the  animating  spirit  of  the  whole 
undertaking. 

2.  Greece  was  then  composed  of  a  number  of  small  independ- 
ent states,  connected  by  no  common  bond,  but  ftequentiy  en- 
gaged in  feuds  and  hostilities — ^the  predominant  states  being 
^Murta  and  Athens.  The  invasion  of  the  Persians  united  them 
in  one  common  effort  to  repel  the  invaders ;  and  thus,  by  awak- 
ening in  them  a  national  spirit,  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
future  greatness. 

3.  Darius  sent  heralds  to  demand  homage  from  the  Grecian 
states,  especially  requiring  the  Athenians  to  receive  back  Hip- 
pias. AU  the  islanos,  and  most  of  the  states  on  the  mainland, 
acknowledged  the  Persian  authority;  but  Athens  and  Sparta 
resented  the  demand,  and  in  the  one  place  the  heralds  were 
thrown  into  a  cave,  in  the  other  into  a  well,  and  bade  procure 
there  the  earth  and  water  which  they  wanted.*  They  then  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  power  of  Persia.  The  first  expedition 
against  them,  under  Mardonius,  was  thwarted  by  a  storm; 
'vniilst  the  second,  under  Dates  and  Artaphemes,  was  frustrated 
by  the  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Miltiades,  who  defeated 
tnem  in  the  great  battle  of  Marathon,  and  obliged  the  Persians 
to  return  to  Asia  (see  page  87). 

•  Tbe  dcUvwy  of  earth  jwd  water  was  the  usual  form  in  which  the  Pei«\&tv%  ex- 
acted •ubmiMlanr  „ 
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4.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  great  victory  was  a 
naval  expedition  against  the  islands  which  had  acknowledged 
the  Persian  authority,  more  particularly  Paros,  to  which  Mil- 
tiades  persuades  the  Athenians.  He  laid  siege  to  Paros ;  but,  on 
being  dangerously  wounded,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to 
Athens ;  when  he  was  accused  of  receiving  a  bribe,  convicted, 
and  fined  fifty  talents  (£9,400),  which  being  unable  to  pay,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds  (488). 

6.  The  history  of  Athens,  as  is  usual  in  every  democratic 
state,  now  becomes  that  of  eminent  individuals  at  the  head  of 
atifairs — as  generals  or  demagogues.  Themistocles  and  Aristides 
succeeded  to  the  power  that  had  been  possessed  by  Miltiades ; 
the  one  uniting  to  an  astonishing  degree  in  his  own  person 
the  most  splendid  talents  of  statesman  and  general,  with  a  spirit 
of  intrigue,  and  even  of  egotism;  the  other  was  remarkable  for 
his  singular  disinterestedness.  Themistocles  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  and  prosecuted  the  design  of  Miltiades  against 
the  islands ;  whilst  the  management  of  state  afiairs  was  confided  to 
Aristides.  On  the  return  of  Themistocles  as  a  conqueror,  he 
insidiously  disseminated  reports  to  the  prejudice  oi  his  col- 
league, which  led  the  people  to  demand  the  judgment  of  the 
ostracism ;  when  Aristides,  who  had  obtained  firom  his  fellow- 
citizens  the  epithet  of  the  Just^  for  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
he  had  displayed  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  management  of 
state  afiairs,  was  banished  for  ten  years  (483  b.  c). 

6.  Themistocles  alone,  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  pursued  his  plan 
for  making  Athens  a  maritime  power — as  the  best  means  of 
defence  for  a  coimtry  everywhere  open  to  invasion  from  the  sea. 
He  procured  the  profits  of  the  silver  mines  to  be  employed  in 
eqmppinff  an  armament  of  200  galleys,  which  he  successfiilly 
employed  against  the  island  of  Mgm&,  then  the  naval  rival  of 
Athens,  and  an  object  of  popular  hatred.  When  the  second 
mighty  invasion  of  Greece,  under  Xerxes,  was  about  to  take 
place,  Themistocles  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
reconmiended  a  conmion  union  of  all  the  Hellenic  states,  uiat  the 
command  should  be  given  to  Sparta,  and  that  the  sea  should  be 
made  the  theatre  of  the  war.  He  also,  forgetting  all  petty 
jeaJousy,  proposed  the  recall  of  Aristides  fi*om  banishment,  that 
his  services  might  not  be  lost  to  his  coimtry.  He  animated  the 
allies  with  his  own  spirit,  which  led  to  the  heroic  defence  of 
ThermopylflB;  the  great  naval  victory  off*  Salamis;  and  the  final 
defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Persians,  ailer  the  battle  on  land  at 
Platsea,  and  the  naval  battle  off*  Mycale,  both  fought  on  the 
same  day,  Sept.  25,  479  B.C.    (See  page  89.) 

7.  At  this  time  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks  was  at  its 

highest  elevation.     The    common  danger  had  annihilated  all 

partial  jealousies  between  the  states,  and  given  them  union  as 

a  nation.    At  the  Olympic  games,  all  the  people  of  Greece  roee 

up  to  salute  Themistocles.    But  mtK  tk*^  c^a^Xksa  of  danger, 
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those  ,|ealoiisies  recommenced.  Sparta  meanlj  opposed  the 
rebuildmg  of  deserted  Athens,  which  Themistodes  pressed 
forward — ^men,  women,  slaves,  and  even  children,  joining  their 
efforts ;  wh^i  Athens,  in  a  very  short  time,  rose  from  her  ruins, 
with  a  great  accession  of  strength  and  splendour.  The  harbour 
of  the  Ferseeus  was  enlarged  and  fortified,  so  as  to  form  the 
completest  arsenal  that  then  belonged  to  any  nation,  and  joined 
it  to  Athens  by  what  were  called  "the  long  walls"  (477). 

8.  The  expulsion  of  the  Persians  wrought  an  entire  change 
in  the  internal  and  external  relations  of  Greece.  From  being 
the  aggressed,  the  Greeks  became  the  aggressors :  to  free  their 
Asiatic  counti^men  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  to  clear  the 
^gean  and  Mediterranean  Seas  of  their  hostile  squadrons,  was 
now  the  chief  object  or  pretext  fbr  continuing  so  profitable  a 
war.  The  combined  Grecian  fieet  was  commanded  by  the 
Spartan  Fausanius  (brother  of  Leonidas),  with  Aristides  and 
Cimon  (son  of  Miltiades)  under  him.  Cyprus  was  attacked, 
and  Byzantium  was  taken  after  a  short  siege,  when  its  great 
wealth  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors,  470.  The  share 
obtained  by  Fausamus  proved  fatal  to  him.  It  led  him  to 
desire  to  make  himself  the  supreme  master  of  Greece,  to 
solicit  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  in  marriage,  and  to  propose  to 
assist  him  in  l£e  conquest  of  Greece.  l£s  letters  were  inter- 
cepted. He  was  recalled  and  brought  to  trial,  but  was  ac- 
quitted; when,  on  fi:^h  evidence  being  obtained  agsunst  him, 
he  was  warned  of  his  danger,  and  fled  for  safety  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva.  The  Spartans  did  not  dare  to  drag  the  traitor 
firom  that  sanctuary ;  but  his  mother  showed  a  virtue  truly 
Lacedaemonian,  in  laying  a  stone  at  the  door  of  the  temple, 
which  was  followed  by  owers,  until  blocked  up.  The  Ephori, 
then  ordered  a  wall  to  be  built  round  the  temple,  when  the 
traitor  was  starved  to  death,  469.  Themistodes  was  impli- 
cated in  the  treason.  He  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  ^ot,  but  denied  that  it  had  ever  received  his 
sanction.  He  was  banished  by  ostracism  for  ten  years;  but 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  pursued  him  in  his  exile,  and  obliged 
bim  to  seek  refiige  at  the  Persian  court,  466.  Artaxerxes  I. 
received  the  banished  statesman  with  marks  of  distinction  and 
regard,  assigniug  the  revenues  of  three  cities  for  his  support.  In 
the  revolt  under  Inarus,  Themistodes  was  sent  with  a  Persian 
fleet  to  prevent  the  Athenians  assisting  the  Egyptians ;  and  that 
he  m^t  neither  be  ungratefiil  to  his  ma^animous  protector, 
nor  an  enemy  to  his  country,  he  ended  his  me  by  poison,  457. 

9.  The  treason  of  Fausanius  led  the  allies  to  transfer  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs  to  the  Athenians,   which  had  a 
dedded  e£fect  on  all  the  future  relations  of  Greece,  by  increaa- 
ing  the  jealousy  between  Sparta  and  Athens.     A  pexmaxi^iiti 
confederacy  wa5  estabEshed,  compimns  most  of  the  Qfredan 
fXatee,  witbout  FeloponnesuSf  eapeaaHy  Uie  idaxids  \  aad  Ans^^ei^ 
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was  appointed  by  general  consent  to  fix  the  contributions  to  be 
annuainr  furnished  by  each  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Persian 
war.  The  loss  of  Themistodes  was  supplied  by  Cimon,  who,  to 
purer  politics,  united  equal  talents.  Ue  protracted  the  war 
against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  maintam  the  union  of  the 
Greeks.  Ailer  exi)ellin^  the  Persians  from  Thrace  and  many 
of  their  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  Cimon  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Persians  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Eurymedon,  470  or  466  b.  c.  The  consequence  of  these 
victories  was,  that  hostilities  ceased  between  Persia  and  Greece 
for  several  vears. 

10.  Whilst  the  Athenians  were  acquiring  wealth  and  glory  in 
the  war  against  Persia,  Laconia  was  laid  waste  by  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  120,000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  overwhelmed 
the  city  of  Sparta  (464).  The  oppressed  Helots  and  the  Mes- 
senians  took  advantage  of  this  calamity  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom.  Archidamus,  the 
Spartan  king,  repulsed  their  first  attacks ;  but  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city  of  Ithome,  which  ^ey  fortified. 
Sparta,  at  this  crisis,  solicited  aid  from  Athens,  which  was  only 
granted  by  the  influence  of  Cimon,  who  was  sent  with  4,000 
men;  but,  from  the  opposition  whidi  the  application  had  met 
with,  the  Spartans  refiised  the  proffered  aid.  The  popular  feel- 
ing then  burst  forth  against  Cimon,  who  was  accusea  of  being  in 
the  interest  of  Sparta,  and  banished  for  five  years,  (464  B.  c.) 

11.  The  death  of  Aristides,  which  had  happened  some  years 
before  (468),  and  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  concurred  in  elevat- 
ing Pendes  to  the  head  of  affairs.  A  war  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  soon  followed,  in  which  most  of  the  states  of  Greece 
took  a  part.  The  Athenians  were  defeated  at  Haliae;  and  in 
their  turn  routed  the  enemy;  and  then  carried  the  war  asainst 
^gina,  which  they  subdued.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Cimon, 
though  in  exile,  eager  to  show  that  he  had  no  favour  for  the 
Spartans,  came  to  tne  Athenian  camp  with  one  hundred  of  his 
fi^iends,  who  had  gone  into  voluntary  banishment  with  him;  but 
the  Athenians  refused  his  services,  and  forced  him  to  retire, 
when  his  generous  friends,  forming  themselves  into  a  separate 
band,  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  Spartans,  and  were  all 
cut  on.  Tjiis  incident  had  a  powerfiil  enect  in  removing  the 
popular  prejudices  against  this  illustrious  man,  and  Pendes, 
perceiviug  that  his  own  popularity  might  sufifer  bv  opposing  his 
recall  from  banishment,  took  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  pro- 
pose it. 

12.  On  his  return  (456),  Cimon  endeavoured  to  re-establish 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
renew  the  war  against  the  Persians.  After  a  lapse  of  five  years 
he  succeeded  in  his  object ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  victori" 
oas  expedition  against  the  Persians,  in  which  their  naval  and 

military  power  was  completely  brokjen  \iy  xe^^Xfi^  ^<&^<^\&^T^hcn 
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Artaxerxes  I.  had  the  prudence  to  sue  for  peace.  (See  page  90.) 
The  last  fifty  years  were  the  period  of  the  highest  glory  of  the 
Greeks;  and  they  owed  their  prosperity  entirdy  to  uieir  union. 
The  peace  with  I^ersia,  and  the  death  of  the  man  whose  grand 
political  object  was  to  presenre  union  amon^  the  Greeks,  dis- 
solying  that  connection,  brought  back  the  jealousies  between 
the  predominant  states,  the  intestine  disorders  of  each,  and  the 
national  weakness. 

13.  The  martial  and  the  patriotic  spirit  began  yisibly  to  decline 
in  Athens.  An  acquaintance  with  Asia,  and  an  importation  of 
her  wealth,  introduced  a  relish  for  Asiatic  manners  and  luxuries. 
With  the  Athenians,  howeyer,  this  luxurious  spirit  was  under 
the  guidance  of  taste  and  genius.  It  led  to  the  cultiyation  of 
the  fine  arts;  and  the  age  of  Pericles,  though  the  national 
glory  was  in  its  wane,  is  the  era  of  the  highest  internal  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  Greece. 


SECTION  xxm. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

TJie  Third  Period — Age  of  Pericles — The  Peloponnesian  War — 

I%e  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens. 

1.  Bepublics,  equally  with  monarchies,  are  generally  regulated 
by  a  single  will;  only,  in  the  former,  there  is  a  more  frequent 
chimge  of  masters.  The  death  of  Cimon  left  Pericles  for  some 
time  without  a  riyal,  and  he  ruled  Athens  with  little  less  than 
arbitrary  sway:  and  Athens  pretended  at  this  time  to  the  com- 
mand of  Greece.  She  held  the  allied  states  in  the  most  absolute 
subjection,  and  layished  their  subsidies,  bestowed  for  the  national 
de&ce,  in  mwiificent  buildings,  games,  and  festiyals,  for  her 
own  citizens.  The  tributary  states  loudly  complained,  but  durst 
not  call  this  domineering  republic  to  account;  and  the  eyent 
which  now  took  place  silenced  all  inc^uiries  of  that  nature,  diyid- 
inff  the  nation  mto  two  great  parties,  and  binding  the  lesser 
dties  to  the  strictest  subordination  on  the  predominant  powers 
—Athens  and  Sparta. 

2.  The  Peloponnesian  War^  431 — 404  b.  c. — ^The  state  of  Cor- 
inth had  been  included  in  the  last  treaty  between  Athens  and 
ISparta.  The  Corinthians  had  for  some  time  been  at  war  with 
the  people  of  Corcyra,  an  ancient  colony  of  their  own,  when 
both  parties  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens,  who,  on  the  persuasion 
of  Pericles,  took  part  with  the  latter — a  measure  which  the 
Corinthians,  with  great  justice,  complained  of,  not  only  as  axL 
infiraction  of  the  treaty  with  Sparta,  but  as  a  breach  of  a  gener^X 
rule  of  ihejmtbaal  policy f  tmt  a  fore^p.  power  should  nevex 
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interfere  in  the  disputes  between  a  colony  and  its  parent  state. 
War  was  proclaimed  on  this  ^ound  between  Athens  and  Laoe- 
dasmon,  each  supported  by  its  respective  allies.  The  greater 
part  of  the  continental  states  of  Greece  declared  for  Sparta; 
whilst  the  islands,  dreading  the  naval  power  of  Athens,  took  part 
with  that  republic*  Sparta  therefore  presented  herself  as  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  from  the  domination  of  Athens.  The  Lace- 
dasmonian  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  60,000  men,  or  more 
than  double  that  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies ;  but  this  in- 
equality was  balanced  by  the  great  superiority  of  the  Athenian 
navy.  The  plan  of  hostilities  of  each  was,  therefore,  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  Athenian  fleet  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus; 
while  the  Lacedaemonian  army  desolated  the  territory  of  Attica 
and  its  allied  states,  and  proceeded,  with  little  resistance,  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Athens. 

3.  The  limited  plan  of  this  work  renders  it  necessary  to  ex- 
clude even  the  outlines  of  this  war,  which  continued  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  with  various  and  alternate  success.     The  detail  of 
the  first  twenty-one  years  is  to  be  found  in  Thucydides,  one  of 
the  best  historians,  as  well  as  the  greatest  generals,  of  antiquity ; 
and  the  transactions  of  the  remaining  period  are  to  be  lound 
detailed  by  Xenophon  in  his  Grecian  history.     Pericles  died 
before  its  termination — a  splendid  ornament  of  his  coimtry,  but 
reproached  as  a  corrupter  of  her  manners,  by  fostering  the  spirit 
of  luxury.     Alcibiades  ran  a  similar  career,  with  equal  talents, 
equal  ambition,  and  still  less  purity  of  moral  principle.     La  the 
interval  of  a  truce  with  Sparta,  he  inconsiderately  projected  the 
conquest  of  Sicily;  and,  failing  in  the  attempt,  was,  on  his  return 
to  Athens,  condemned  to  death  for  treason,  from  which  he  only 
escaped  by  flight.     He  hesitated  not  ^o  wreak  his  vengeance 
against  his  country,  by  selling  his  services,  first  to  Sparta,  and 
afterwards  to  Persia.     Finally,  he  pmrchased  his  peace  with  his 
country  by  betraying  the  power  which  protected  him,  and  re- 
turned to  Athens  the  idol  of  a  populace  as  versatile  as  worthless. 

4.  The  fatal  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  ^gos  Potamos,  by 
Lysander,  reduced  Athens  to  the  last  extremity.  Of  300  ships 
which  sailed  from  the  Piraeus,  only  eight  returned  to  the  coast 
of  Attica.  The  Lacedaemonians  blockaded  the  city  by  land  and 
sea,  and  reduced  the  Athenians  to  the  last  extremity.  After 
sustaining  a  blockade  of  six  months,  the  war  was  ended  by  the 
absolute  submission  of  the  Athenians,  who  agreed  to  demolish 
the  fortifications  of  the  harbour  of  Piraeus ;  to  limit  their  fleet  to 
twelve  ships ;  and  undertake  for  the  future  no  military  enterprise, 

«  Confederatet  of  the  Athenians  .-—Islands,  Chios,  Samos,  Lesbos,  all  those  of  the 
Archipelago  (Thera  and  Melos  excepted,  which  remained  neutral),  Corcyra,  Zacyn- 
thus;  the  Grecian  Colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia ;  in  Greece  itself,  the  cities  of  Naupactus,  Plataea,  and  those  of  Acamania. 

Coftfederates  of  the  Spartans:— AM  the  Peloponnesians  (Argos  and  Achaia  ex- 
cepted, which  remained  neutral),  Megara,  Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  the  cities  of 
Ambracia  and  Anactorium,  and  the  island  of  Leucas. 
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but  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  405  b.  c.  Such 
was  the  issue  of  the  &mous  Feloponnesian  war,  afler  a  continu- 
ance of  twenty-seyen  years;  and  with  it  ceased  the  dominion  of 
Athens. 

5.  It  is  to  the  same  Lysander,  who  terminated  this  destructive 
war  so  gloriously  for  Lacedsemon,  that  history  ascribes  the  first 
great  breach  of  the  constitution  of  his  country,  by  procuring  the 
abrogation  of  that  ancient  law  which  prohibited  tiie  introduction 
of  gcud  into  that  republic.  It  was  not,  however,  allowed  a  free 
circulation,  but  was  deposited  in  the  public  treasury,  to  be  em- 
ployed solely  for  the  uses  of  the  state.  It  was  declared  a  capital 
ofBsDce  if  any  should  be  found  in  the  possession  of  a  private  citi- 
zen. Lysander,  after  the  reduction  of  Athens,  abolished  the 
popular  government  in  that  state,  and  substituted  in  its  place  an 
oligarchy  of  thirty  governors  (who  were  termed  tyrants  by  the 
Greek  historians),  whose  power  was  absolute.  He  likewise 
placed  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the  citadel.  It  is  computed  by 
Xeno{)hon,  with  some  exaggeration,  that  a  greater  number  of 
Athenian  citizens  lost  their  lives  by  these  tyrants,  in  the  short 
space  of  eiffht  montiis,  than  had  &llen  during  the  whole  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war.  The  people  were  awed  into  silence,  and  the 
most  eminent  of  the  citizens  lefl  their  country  in  despair;  but  a 
band  of  patriots,  headed  by  Thrasybulus,  attacked,  vanquished, 
and  expelled  the  usurpers,  and  once  more  re-established  the 
democracy. 

6.  One  event  which  happened  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
under  the  thirty  tyrants,  reflected  more  disgrace  on  the 
Athenian  name  than  their  national  humiliation.  This  was 
the  persecution  and  death  of  the  illustrious  Socrates;  he  who, 
in  the  words  of  Cicero,  "first  brought  philosophy  fix)m  heaven 
to  dwell  upon  earth;  who  familiarized  her  to  the  acquaintance  of 
man ;  who  applied  her  divine  doctrines  to  the  common  purposes 
of  life,  and  the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  and  the  true 
discernment  of  good  and  evil.*^  This  good  man,  who  was  himself 
the  patron  of  every  virtue  which  he  taught,  became  an  object  of 
hati^  and  disgust  to  the  corrupted  Athenians.  He  had  excited 
the  jealou^  of  the  Sophists,  whose  futile  logic  he  derided  and 
exposed:  they  represent-ed  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of 
his  country,  because,  without  regard  to  the  popular  superstitions, 
he  led  the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
Creator  and  ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  the  belief  of  a  mture 
state  of  retribution.  His  defence  he  made  himself,  with  the 
manly  fortitude  of  conscious  innocence  ;*  but  in  vain :  his  judges 
were  his  personal  enemies;  and  he  was  condemned  to  die  by 
poison,  397  B.  c.  (See  Section  XXXm.  §  5.)  He  drank  the 
poisoned  cup  without  the  smallest  emotion,  and  in  the  agony  of 
death  showed  his  friends  an  example  of  tranquillity  which  their 

•  Plato,  in  hi*  Apologia  Socrates^  has  given  an  ample  account  of  it. 
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deep-felt  grief  denied  them  all  power  of  imitatmg.*  The 
Athenians  were  soon  awakened  to  shame  and  remorse.  They 
expressed  their  sorrow  for  his  death  by  the  utmost  abhorrence 
for  his  persecutors,  who  met  with  their  deserred  punishment; 
but  the  reproach  was  so  indelibly  fixed  upon  their  character, 
that  no  contrition  could  wipe  it  out. 

7.  On  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus,  his  eldest  son,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  Persia.  His  younger 
brother  Cyrus  formed  the  project  of  dethroning  him;  and  with 
the  aid  of  13,000  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
Clearchus,  engaged  him  at  Cunaxa,  hear  Babylon;  but  was 
defeated  and  s&in — a  just  reward  of  his  most  culpable  enterprise. 
The  remainder  of  the  Grecian  army,  to  the  amount  of  10,000, 
under  the  command  of  Xenophon,  made  a  most  amazing  re- 
treat, traversing  a  hostile  country  of  1600  miles  in  extent,  from 
Babylon  to  the  oanks  of  the  Euxine.  Xenophon  has  beautifiilly 
written  the  history  of  this  expedition;  but  has  painted  the 
character  of  Cyrus  in  too  flattering  colours,  and  without  the 
smallest  censure  of  his  criminal  ambition.     (See  page  92.) 

8.  The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  had  taken  part  with  Cyrus.  Sparta 
was  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and  consequently  was 
involved  m  a  war  with  Persia.  Had  Athens  added  her  strength, 
the  Greeks  might  have  once  more  defied  the  power  of  .^ia; 
but  jealousy  kept  the  states  divided,  and  even  hostile  to  each 
other:  and  the  gold  of  Artaxerxes  excited  a  general  league  in 
Greece  against  Lacedsemon  of  Argos,  Thebes,  and  Corinth ;  and 
Athens  soon  after  joined  the  confederacy.  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  sustained  for  a  considerable  time  the  honour  of  his 
country,  and  won  some  important  battles  in  Asia;  but  others 
were  lost  in  Greece;  and  a  naval  defeat  near  Cnidos,  utterly 
destroyed  the  LacedsBmonian  fleet,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
command  of  the  sea,  394.  Finally,  to  escape  total  destruction, 
the  Spartans  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  by  the  sacrifice  to 
Persia  of  all  the  Asiatic  colonies,  387  b.  c.  Artaxerxes  further 
demanded  Cyprus  and  Clazomene,  and  obtained  for  his  allies,  the 
Athenians,  tike  islands  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros — ^a  dis- 
graceful treaty — a  mortifying  picture  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  fatal  effects  of  discord  and  the  want  of  union 
amongthemselves. 

9.  pThe  preponderance  of  Sparta  on  the  continent  of  Greece, 
was  established  by  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas, — ^which 
invested  it  with  Ae  power  of  seeing  the  conditions  fulfilled.  The 
stipulated  fi'eedom  of  the  Grecian  cities  was  but  an  apparant 
disadvantage ;  and  now  that  the  Asiatic  colonies  were  given  up, 
the  contest  for  power  in  Greece  itself  must  be  decided  by  land, 

*  "The  narrative  of  this  concluding  scene,  as  it  is  given  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue 
entitled  Ph/gdon,  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  simple,  eloquent,  and  pathetic 
description  which  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with— a  narrative  to  the  force  of  which 
ticero  bears  this  strong  testimony,  that  he  never  could  read  it  without  tears.** 
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and  not  by  sea.  Under  the  treaty,  the  Spartans  established  poli- 
tical agents  in  all  the  principal  states.  The  natural  consequence  of 
this  policy  was  to  excite  and  maintain  in  all  of  them  two  seperate 
Actions;  the  one  the  patriotic  supporters  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  the  other  the  mean  slaves  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
mterest.  The  quarrels  with  Mantinea  and  Fhilius,  and  still 
more  so  her  parcipitation  in  those  between  the  Macedo-Greek 
cities  and  the  powerful  Olynthus,*  prove  too  plainly  the  arro- 
gance with  which  Sparta  behaved  to  the  weaker  states.  But 
the  arbitrary  appropriation  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  Phoebidas 
— ^an  act  not  indeed  commanded,  yet  approved  by  Sparta — was 
attended  with  more  serious  consequences  than  were  at  first 
expected.  Would  that  all  authors  of  similar  breaches  of  good 
&ith  and  the  law  of  nations  were  visited  with  the  same  ven- 
geance!] 


SECTION  XXIV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Third  Period — The  Theban,  Social,  Phocian^  and  Locrian^  or 
Sacred  Wars^  to  the  Battle  of  Charoniza^  382—338  b.  c. 

1.  The  Theban  War  (382).— While  the  two  great  republics  of 
Greece  (Athens  and  Sparta)  were  thus  visibly  tending  to  decline, 
&e  Theban  republic  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  rose  for  a 
time  to  a  degree  of  splendour  eclipsing  all  its  contemporary 
states.  The  republic  was  divided  by  motion, — one  party  sup- 
porting its  ancient  democracy,  and  the  other  aiming  at  tne 
establishment  of  an  oligarchy.  [The  Spartans  favoured  the 
latter  party;  and  Fhoebidias,  when  conducting  reinforcements 
through  the  Theban  territoiy  against  Olynthus,  in  concert  with 
them,  entered  Thebes  on  the  day  of  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  and  treacherously  took  possession  of  the  citadel  (382). 
Ismenius,  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  and  first  magis- 
trate of  the  cit}',  was  seized,  and  sent  to  Sparta,  where  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  treason.J  Four  hundred  of 
the  exiled  Thebans  fled  for  protection  to  Athens.  Among  these 
was  Pelopidas,  who  planned  and  accomplished  the  deliverance  of 
his  countiT.  Disguising  himself,  and  twelve  of  his  friends,  as 
peasants,  he  entered  Thebes  in  the  evening;  and  joining  a  pa- 
triotic party  of  the  citizens,  they  surprised  the  heads  of  the 

*  Olyiithus  wa*  a  rich  and  prosperous  dty  of  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia,  which 
formed  a  lei^^ue  with  all  the  neighbouring  cities  trading  with  it,  for  their  mutual 
procectioa  by  iea  and  land.  Sparta  became  jealous,  and  under  pretence  that  the 
confederacy  was  an  infraction  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  determined  to  crush  it 
befbre  it  became  formidable^  Two  thousand  troops  were  sent  against  Olynthus  at 
ODce,  until  a  kuger  force  could  be  collected,  which  afterwards  followed,  under 
FtaMdmt,  who,  in  place  of  proceeding  as  ordered,  occupied  Thdies.  Olynthus  re. 
•iMed  the  Spartans  for  seva»l  yean. 

E  2 
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usurpation  amid  the  tumult  of  a  feast,  and  put  them  all  to  d6ath. 
Epaminondas,  the  friend  of  Felopidas,  shared  with  him  in  the 
^lory  of  this  enterprise;  and  attacking,  with  the  aid  of  5,000 
Athenians,  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  drove  them  entirely  out 
of  the  Theban  territory:  and  Felopidas  and  Epaminondas  were 
hailed  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  380  b.  c. 

2.  A  war  necessarily  ensued  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  in 
which  the  former  had  the  aid  of  Athens.  This,  however,  was 
but  for  a  season.  Thebes  singly  opposed  the  power  of  Sparta, 
and  the  league  of  Greece ;  but  Epaminondas  and  Felopidas  were 
her  generals.  The  latter,  amidst  a  career  of  glory,  perished  in 
an  expedition  against  the  tyrant  of  Fhersea.  Epaminondas, 
triumphant  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  fell  in  that  last  engage- 
ment ;  and  with  him  expired  the  glory  of  his  country,  363  B.C. 
The  ancient  historians  have  ranked  Epaminondas  among  the 
greatest  heroes  and  most  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity. 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  humbled  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
Thebes  was  victorious;  but  she  was  undone  by  the  death  of 
Epaminondas.  All  parties  were  tired  of  the  war;  and  Artax- 
erxes  11.,  more  powerful  among  those  infatuated  states  than  in 
his  own  dominions,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  was 
stipulated  that  each  power  should  retain  what  it  possessed;  and 
that  the  lesser  states,  now  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  greater, 
should  remain  so.  The  Spartans  alone  refrised  their  assent  to 
this  treaty,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  that  con- 
trol which  they  had  exercised  over  some  of  their  tributary 
cities. 

3.  [The  Social  War,  857 — 355  B.  c. — The  situation  of  Greece, 
after  the  Theban  war,  seems  to  have  been  thus  &r  changed,  that 
no  state  had  the  preponderance — an  independence  proceeding 
from  enervation.  Even  Athens,  which,  by  means  of  her  naviu 
power,  still  preserved  her  influence  over  the  cities  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  islands,  lost  the  greater  part  in  the  war  which  her 
tyranny  and  rapacity  forced  them  mto.  The  weaker  states 
complained  of  the  excessive  tribute  exacted  of  them ;  but  the 
islands  of  Chios,  Cos,  and  Khodes,  together  with  the  city  of 
Byzantium,  prepared  openly  to  revolt,  and  entered  into  a  league 
for  their  mutual  protection  (358).  Chares  was  sent  to  reduce 
the  insurgents,  but  was  unsuccessM  in  the  siege  of  Chios ;  be- 
fore which,  Chabris,  their  ablest  general,  was  killed.  The  con- 
federates, encouraged  by  this  success,  began  to  assume  the 
offensive,  and  to  ravage  the  islands  that  remained  faithfrd  to 
Athens.  Another  armament  was  sent  to  check  their  progress, 
under  the  command  of  Chares,  Timotheus,  and  Iphicrates,  but 
without  success.  Chares  falsely  accused  his  colleagues  of  treach- 
ery and  cowardice,  which  led  to  their  recall  and  banishment. 
Chares,  then  uncontrolled,  wholly  neglected  the  commission  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  hired  himself  and  his  troops  to 

Artabuzus,  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  then  in  rebellion  against  Ar- 
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taxerxes  Ochus,  king  of  Persia.  Ochus  threatened  the  Atheni- 
ans with  his  resentment,  unless  they  immediately  recalled  their 
forces  from  the  East;  and  with  thb  mandate  the  enfeebled  re- 
pablicans  were  forced  to  comply,  and  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  confederates,  which  terminated  what  is  called 
the  Social  War,  355  B.C. 

4.  [Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  having  successively  lost  their 
supremacy,  the  Amphictyonic  council,  whidi  for  more  than  a 
century  had  ceased  to  possess  any  authority,  now  began  to  exer- 
aae  an  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  In  place, 
however,  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  peace,  afler  so  long  a 
series  of  internal  wars,  and  at  a  lime  when  the  growing  power  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  required  the  union  of  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
the  council  abused  its  authoritv  by  kindling  discord.  It  imposed 
a  heavy  fine  on  the  Spartans  ror  their  former  treacherous  occu- 
pation of  the  citadel  of  Thebes;  and  on  thePhocians,  for  plough- 
mg  up  lands  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi. 
The  !rhocians  refused  to  submit  to  that  decision;  and  claimed 
that  the  custody  of  the  temple,  and  all  its  patrimony,  belonged 
of  right  to  them.  They  then  seized  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
and  employed  them  in  raising  an  army  to  resist  the  authority  of 
the  Amphictyons. 

6.  IThe  Phocian,  or  First  Sacred  War,  357-7346  B.C.— This 
conduct  of  the  Phodans,  being  considered  sacrilegious,  and  an 
insult  to  the  national  religion,  by  most  of  the  states  of  Greece, 
was  the  occasion  of  another  ci^  war,  of  ten  years^  duration, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Phocian,  or  Fu^  Sacred  War. 
The  hatred  of  the  Thebans,  who  sought  for  new  opportimities  of 
quarrel  with  Sparta,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Phocian  Philo- 
melus,  were  probably  the  real  causes  of  the  war.  The  Thebans 
and  Locrians,  under  pretence  of  being  the  executors  of  the  Am-  ' 
phictyonic  decrees,  were  the  first  to  commence  the  war,  which 
was  remarkable  for  the  sanguinary  policy  adopted  on  both 
sides,  of  giving  no  quarter  in  battle,  and  putting  to  death  their 
prisoners  without  mercy.  The  Phocian  general,  Philomelus, 
was  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leapmg  over  a  precipice, 
to  escape  ;falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (353).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Onomarchus,  who  proved  himself 
an  able  general,  and  committed  fearfiil  ravages  m  Boeotia  and 
Locris.  The  Thebans,  in  their  distress,  solicited  the  aid  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  had  long  desired  a  pretext  for  interfer- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  immediately  marched  an  army 
into  Thessaly,  and  defeated  Ph^allus,  the  brother  of  Onomarchus, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thessalians.  Ono- 
marchus then  advanced  with  his  whole  army  to  oppose  him,  when 
he  was  defeated  and  killed,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  (352^.  Philip  then  became  master  of  Thessaly,  and 
marched  his  troops  towards  Thermopylas,  in  order  to  eut&T  tXi<& 
country  of  Phoca^;  but  the  Athenians,  alarmed  at  loia  aAN«sve;&«i 
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de^atched  a  strong  force  to  occupy  that  important  pass,  to 
which  they  were  induced  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  who, 
on  that  occasion,  made  the  first  display  of  his  great  talents.  He 
persuaded  the  Athenians  that  the  intentions  of  Philip  were  to 
gain  a  footing  in  Greece,  more  than  to  punish  the  Phocians,  or 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philip,  disconcerted  at  this  unexpected 
opposition  from  the  Athenians,  withdrew  his  troops,  to  avoid 
hazarding  a  premature  discovery  of  his  designs,  and  bribed  their 
orators  and  public  men  to  allay  the  popular  distrust.  The  Athe- 
nians, imposed  on  by  his  poUtic  conduct,  began  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  their  suspicions,  and,  ui  their  anxiety  to  terminate 
a  war  which  had  already  continued  ten  years,  sent  ambassadors 
to  request  his  assistance  in  negotiating  a  general  peace.  Philip 
imdertook  the  office,  but  intrigued,  to  create  delay;  and,  on  the 
Athenians  withdrawing  their  troops  from  Thermopylss,  marched 
his  army  into  Phocis,  carried  all  before  him,  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  absolute  submission.  He  place^l  garrisons  in  the 
towns  that  voluntarily  submitted;  destroyed  those  that  resisted; 
and  reduced  the  people  to  slavery.  He  then  summoned  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  only  admitted  those  that  were  in  his 
interest.  By  their  decree,  the  Phocians  were  deprived  of  their 
double  voice  in  the  council,  which  was  given  to  Macedon ;  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  inhabit  any  but  villages  of  a  limited 
number  of  houses ;  ordered  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty 
talents ;  and  prohibited  the  use  of  horses  or  arms,  or  to  enter 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  until  they  had  re|)aid  the  money  sacrilegi- 
ously tien  from  it.  Philip  was  appointed  to  see  the  decree 
carried  into  efiect  and  observed.  The  arms  of  the  Phocians 
were  taken  from  them,  broken,  and  burned.  The  other  orders 
made  for  settling  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  Greece  were 
executed  with  exactness  and  moderation — Philip  paying  the 
most  profound  respect  to  the  council.  Before  returning  into 
Macedonia,  he  secured  the  important  pass  of  Thermop^^sB  by 
garrisoning  Nice,  and  then  peacefully  withdrew  with  his  army, 
which  gained  him  great  reputation  for  moderation.  By  his  art- 
ful pohcy,  Philip  had  obtained  the  incorportion  of  Macedonia 
with  the  states  of  Greece,  which  secured  to  him,  for  the  ^ture, 
the  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  national  disputes. 

6.  pThe  Athenians  were  incessantly  urged  by  Demosthenes 
to  prepare  to  make  a  vigourous  effort  for  the  preservation  of 
Grecian  freedom,  against  which  he  asserted  the  designs  of  Philip 
were  directed.  Tms  council  was  opposed  by  Phodon  and 
other  eminent  patriots,  who  represented  the  low  condition  of 
the  finances,  and  the  corruption  of  manners  which  had  taken 
place.  They  advised  that  hostilities  should  be  avoided  with  so 
powerful  a  prince  as  Philip  had  become ;  but  the  latter  having 
taken  several  places  in  Thrace  which  were  dependent  on 
Athens,  and  extended  his  authority  over  the  cities  of  the 
ChersonesuSf  formerly  in  alliance  with  it,  Demosthenes  obtained 
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a  decree  to  send  a  fleet  to  their  relief.  The  Thebans  joined  in 
this  expedition;  and  a  league  was  formed  with  the  islands  of 
Bhodes,  Cos,  and  Chios.  The  confederate  fleet  was  commanded 
bpr  Phocion,  who  delivered  Byzantium,  Ferinthus,  and  other 
cities,  firom  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  drove  FhHip  out  of  the 
Chersonesus.  Philip  compmned  of  these  acts  of  hostility ;  but 
still  further  to  preserve  a  show  of  moderation,  he  entered  into  a 
negotiation  for  a  renefval  of  peace,  which  he  protracted  for  two 
years. 

7.  [The  Locrian,  or  Second  Social  War. — ^In  the  meantime, 
Philip  intrigued  at  Athens,  to  obtain  the  nomination  of  iE^schines, 
who  nad  long  been  in  his  pay,  as  the  deputy  to  the  Amphictyonic 
coundL  On  taking  his  seat,  iBschines  accused  the  Locrians  of 
Amphissa  of  sacrilege,  in  ploughing  the  fields  of  Cirrhea,  that 
were  consecrated  to  Apollo  by  the  public  and  religious  laws  of 
Greece.  The  Locrians,  notwithstanding  the  severity  inflicted 
on  the  Fhoclans  under  a  similar  pretence,  denied  the  authority 
of  the  coundl  in  that  matter ;  when  the  Amphictyons  decreed  that 
Philip  should  have  full  power  to  act  as  he  thought  fit  against 
them.  Thus  Philip  acquired  all  that  he  sought;  and  having  an 
anny  in  readiness,  he  marched  against  Amphissa;  took  it  by 
storm ;  and  then  seized  on  Elatea,  the  principal  dty  orPhoda, 
and  fortified  it — ^which  revealed  his  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at  thb  proceeding,  sent 
Demosthenes  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Thebans  against  their 
common  enemy.  When  Philip  hear4  of  this  confederacy,  he 
determined  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle,  before  they  could  be 
joined  by  troops  fix)m  the  other  Grecian  states,  and  marched 
into  Boeotia.  The  Macedonian  army  amounted  to  30,000  foot, 
and  2,000  horse.  That  of  the  confederates  was  equally  numer- 
ous, and  the  troops  were  exceedingly  good;  but  they  were  com- 
manded bv  incompetent  generals;  and  when  they  encountered 
the  Maceoonians  at  Chseronaea,  they  were  completely  defeated. 
Philip  commanded  one  wing  of  his  army;  and  his  son,  Alex- 
ander, the  other.  In  this  battle,  Demosthenes,  who  had  so 
vehemently  urged  the  war,  acted  in  the  most  cowardly  manner, 
being  the  first  to  desert  his  post,  and  to  consult  his  safety  by 
flight — so  different  is  speculative  from  active  courage.  The 
battle  of  Chseronsea,  fought  338  B.  c,  decided  the  fiite  of  Greece, 
and  subjected  all  her  states  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon.  But  it  was  not  his  policy  to  treat  them  as  a  conquered 
people.  They  retained  theur  separate  and  independent  govem- 
meats,  while  he  controlled  and  directed  all  the  national  mea- 
sures. Convoking  a  general  council  of  the  states  at  Corinth 
(337),  Philip  laid  before  the  Amphictyons  his  project  for  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  and  obtained  from  them  the  appointment  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Greece,  with  authority  to 
fix  the  quota  which  each  republic  should  fiirnish  for  tihe  w8ixJ\ 
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SECTION  XXV.* 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MACEDON, 

To  the  Death  of  Philip,  336  B.C. 

1.  ^Geographical  Outline. — Macedonia  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  ^gean  Sea;  on  the  south  by  Thessaly  and  Epirus; 
on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  or  Adriatic ;  on  the  north,  at 
first  by  the  river  Strymon,  and  the  Scardian  branch  of  Mount 
Hasmus,  but  afterwards  by  the  river  Nessus.  In  the  most  anci- 
ent times,  this  country  was  called  ^mathia,  from  ^mathius,  one 
of  its  princes,  and  was  divided  into  a  great  many  petty  princi- 
palities. 

2.  An  Hellenic  colony  from  Argos,  headed  by  Caranus,  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  settled  in  ^mathia,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Macedonian  empire,  about  800  b.  c.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  conducted  to  the  city  of  Odessa  by  a  herd  of  goats, 
from  which  circumstance  the  figure  of  a  goat  was  adopted  for 
his  standard,  and  became  the  national  symbol,  being  represented 
on  ancient  coins  with  one  horn.  According  to  tradition,  Cara- 
nus and  his  followers  maintained  their  footrog  in  the  country, 
more  by  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  barbarous  inhabitants, 
than  by  force  of  arms.  There  is  no  historian  who  wrote  particu- 
larly on  Macedon,  before  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  conse- 
quently its  early  history  is  buried  in  obscurity,  till  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece. 

3.  The  following  Table  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  from  Cara- 
nus to  Alexander  tne  Great,  is  given  by  Syncellus* : — 


Caranus, 

B.  0.                 Tears. 

791  reigned  30 

Orestes,    .    .    . 

B.  c.                   Tears. 

397  reigned    3 

Coennfl,    .    . 

761 

28 

Archelaus  11.,   . 

394 

—        4 

Tynmmas,    . 

733 

45 

Amyntas  M.,     . 

390 

—         1 

Perdiccas  I., 

688 

48 

Pausanias,    .    . 

389 

—        1 

Argeus  L,    . 

640 

32 

Amyntas  IH., 

388 

—        5 

Philip  I.,       . 

608 

37 

Argeus  H.,   .    . 

383 

—         2 

Ajeropas, 

571 

23 

Amyntas  IV.,    . 

381 

—       12 

Alcetas,    .    . 

548 

— 

28 

Alexander  H.,  . 

369 

—         1 

Amyntas  I., 

520 

42 

Ptolemy,       .     . 

368 

—         3 

Alexander  I., 

478 

44 

Perdiccas  111.,  . 

365 

—         6 

Perdiccas  H., 

434 

23 

Philip  n.,     .    . 

359 

—       23 

Archelaus  I., 

4L1 

— 

14 

Alexander  1  IT., 

336 

—       12 

From  Caranus  to  the 

i  death 

ofi 

Uexander  the  Gn 

)at.  46 

7  vears. 

4.  When  the  Persians  commenced  their  incursions  into  Eu- 
rope, Macedonia,  by  its  situation,  must  have  been  one  of  the 

*  In  the  Table  given  by  Eusebius,  the  reign  of  Caranus  commences  in  799  B.  c , 
and  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  commencement  and  duration  of  many 
of  the  reigns  ;  but  the  diffbrence  between  the  two  chronologies  is  only  eight  years 
on  the  whole. 
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first  coantries  they  ravaged.  Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  rei^^ 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Macedonian  longs  were  tribntary  to 
the  Persians ;  and  were  indebted  to  their  deliverance  from  that 
yoke,  not  to  their  own  valour,  but  to  the  victories  of  the  Greeks. 
The  battle  of  Platsea  restored  independence  to  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  although  that  independence  was  not  formally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Persians.  But  the  Macedonians  were  still  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  other  formidable  neighbours :  on  one  side 
there  were  the  Thradans;  and  on  the  other,  the  Athenians; 
who,  availing  themselves  of  their  extensive  navy,  reduced  to 
subjection  the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  coast.  The  differences 
with  Athens  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Perdiccas  XL,  whoi  his 
brother  Philip  was  assisted  in  contesting  the  crown  with  him, 
which  led  him  to  take  the  part  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Archelaus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Perdiccas,  introduced 
agriculture  and  civilization  among  the  Macedonians.  He  con- 
structed roads;  built  forts;  and  his  court  became  the  seat  of 
Uteratore.  He  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  courtiers;  and  his 
death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  civil  wars  and  sanguinary  re- 
volutions, which  were  terminated  by  the  accession  of  Philip 
(son  of  Amyntas  IV.,  and  brother  of  Perdiccas  HI.),  who 
escaped  from  Thebes,  where  he  was  a  hostage,  to  gain  posses- 
sbn  of  the  throne,  in  359  B.  c. 

5.  Philip  n.  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  popular 
dioice,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nephew,  then  a  minor;  and  he 
secured  his  power  by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  the  lUyri- 
ans,  Pseonians,  and  Athenians — ^who  espoused  the  interest  of  his 
competitors.  His  reign,  which  lasted  twenty-three  years,  is  one 
of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of 
history,  as  well  on  account  of  the  prudence  he  displayed,  as  for 
the  manner  in  which  his  plans  were  arranged  and  executed. 
Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace  in  his  morals  the  pupil  of  the 
great  Epaminondas ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  view,  without  feelings 
of  astonishment,  the  brilliant  career  of  a  man  who,  under  the 
almost  hopeless  circumstances  in  which  he  commenced  hb  course, 
never  lost  his  firmness  of  mind,  and  who,  in  the  greatest  pros- 
perity, preserved  his  coolness  of  reflection. 

6.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  had  to  contend  with 
victorious  foes  abroad,  and  with  two  pretenders  to  the  throne  at 
home ;  but  in  two  years  everything  was  changed,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  secured.  Having  restored  tranquillity 
to  his  kingdom,  he  next  prepared  for  its  security,  by  improving 
the  tactics  and  military  discipline  of  his  subjects.  The  victories 
of  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  had  proved  the  supe- 
riority of  a  heavy  column  over  the  extended  lines  in  which  the 
Greeks  usually  fought;  and,  improving  on  that  basis,  he  formed 
the  celebrated  Macedonian  phalanx,*  which  secured  victory  over 

*  A  square  battalion   of  soldiers,  formed  in  ranks  close  and  deep,  with  their 
•liicld*  joined,  and  pikes  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  break  it. 
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the  barbarians;  whilst  he  had  recourse  to  other  means  than  force 
(the  produce  of  the  Thracian  gold  mines)  for  success  against 
the  suspiciousness  of  Athens,  and  the  neighbouring  Greek  settle- 
ments. It  was  in  the  conduct  of  these  at&irs  that  the  peculiar 
sagacity  of  Philip  was  displayed. 

7.  The  internal  government  of  Macedon,  under  so  skilful  and 
successful  a  conqueror,  must  necessarily  have  been  absolute. 
!No  pretender  would  dare  to  rise  up  agamst  such  a  ruler;  and 
the  body-guard  established  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  taken  from  the  nobility,  contributed  to  keep  up  a  proper 
imderstanding  between  the  prince  and  the  nobles.  The  power 
of  the  kings  was  insignificant  when  unaided  by  them,  among 
whom,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  hereditary  princes  of  Greece, 
they  merely  held  the  right  of  precedence.  The  court  of  Philip 
became  a  military  staff;  while  the  people,  from  a  nation  of  herds- 
men, were  converted  into  a  nation  of  warriors.  Afler  the  con- 
quest of  Blyria,  Thrace,  Thessaly,  and  all  the  adjacent  states,  he 
at  last  succeeded  in  his  ambitious  desire  of  acquiring  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  all  the  Grecian  republics,  and  the  appointment 
to  the  command -in -chief  of  the  armies  of  the  confederation, 
which  he  proposed  to  direct  against  the  Persian  empire.] 

8.  At  diis  period,  the  Persian  monarchy  had  been  divided  by 
the  revolt  of  many  of  the  provinces;  and  Ochus  had  scarcely 
brought  them  into  subjection,  when  he  and  all  his  family,  except 
an  inmnt  son,  were  poisoned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Darius, 
sumamed  Codomannus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandsoi 
of  Darius  Nothus.  Such  was  the  state  of  Persia  when  Philip, 
on  the  eve  of  his  great  enterprise,  was  assassinated,  while  en- 
gaged in  celebrating  a  magnificent  festival  on  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  Cleopatra,  with  the  king  of  Epirus  (336  B.  c). 
The  assassin  was  Pausanias,  a  noble  youth  and  captain  of  his 
guards,  who  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  private  revenge; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  his  son  (according  to  his  letter  in 
Arrian)  attributed  it  to  Persian  influence.  The  Athenians,  on 
the  death  of  Philip,  meanly  expressed  the  most  tumultuous  joy, 
in  the  hope  of  a  recovery  of  their  liberty ;  but  this  visionar}' 
prospect  was  never  realized.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  gone; 
and  in  their  subsequent  revolutions,  they  only  changed  their 
masters. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MACEDON. 

The  Reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

1.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  succeeded  at  the  age  d 
twenty  to  the  throne  of  Macedon  (b.  c.  336).  He  had  been 
educated  by  Aristotle,  and  his  extraordinary  natural  endow- 
ts  sedulously  cultivated.    This  prince  possessed  militar/ 
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abilitaes  of  the  hiehest  order;  and  had  given  proo&,  from  his 
earliest  years,  of  that  singular  heroism  which  afterwards  distin- 

Siished  him.  [On  the  death  of  his  &ther,  the  Thracians,  the 
yrians,  and  oUier  nations,  endeavoured  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  they  were  quickly  subdued,  and  never  again  at- 
tempted to  revolt.  The  different  states  of  Greece  began  to 
make  vigorous  preparations  for  their  mutual  defence;  and  the 
Thebans,  on  a  ^dse  report  of  the  death  of  Alexander  in  battle 
against  the  Illyrians,  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  put 
to  death  its  commanders.  Within  fourteen  days,  Alexander 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  offered  pardon  to  the 
Ckty  on  condition  of  absolute  submission,  and  the  delivering  up  of 
all  the  principal  offenders.  The  Thebans  were  obstinate;  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  abandoned  to  the 
fiiry  of  the  soldiers,  and  then  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
conqueror  spared  the  Uves  of  those  who  were  descended  from 
Pindar,  the  priests  and  their  £unilies,  and  those  who  had  shown  at- 
tachment to  the  Macedonian  interest ;  but  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, 6,000  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  30,000  sold  into  slavery 
(335  B.C.).  This  severity  struck  terror  throughout  Greece,  and  was 
foUowed  by  a  general  submission.  Alexander  then  assembled 
the  deputies  of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  and  communicated  to  them 
his  resolution  of  prosecuting  the  designs  of  his  father  for  the  con- 
apest  of  Persia.  The  splendour  of  the  expedition  flattered  the 
Greeks,  who  had  ever  regarded  the  Persians  as  their  irreconcil- 
able enemies,  and  in  whose  destruction  they  pleased  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  regaining  the  honourable  ascendancy  they 
had  once  enjoyed  above  aU  contemporary  nations.] 

2.  In  the  spring  of  334  b.  c,  with  an  army  of  30,000  foot, 
and  5,000  horse,  the  sum  of  seventy  talents,  and  provisions  only 
for  a  single  month,  Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont;  and,  in 
traversing  Phrygia,  visited  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  Darius  Godo- 
mannus,  resolved  to  crush  at  once  this  inconsiderate  youth,  met 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  with  100,000  foot,  and  10,000 
horse.  The  Greeks  swam  the  river,  their  king  leading  the  van, 
and  attacking  the  astonished  Persians,  left  20,000  dead  upon  the 
field,  and  put  to  flight  their  whole  army.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks 
amounted  only  to  85  horsemen  and  30  infentry.  Drawing  from 
his  first  success  a  presage  of  continued  victory,  Alexander  now 
sent  home  his  fleet,  leaving  to  his  army  the  sole  alternative,  that 
they  must  subdue  Asia  or  perish.  Prosecuting  their  course  for 
some  time  without  resistance,  the  Greeks  were  attacked  by  the 
Persians  in  a  narrow  valley  of  Cilicia,  near  the  town  of  Issus. 
The  Persian  host  amounted  to  400,000;  but  their  situation  was 
such  that  only  a  small  part  could  come  into  action,  and  they 
were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter  (333  B.  c).  The  loss 
of  the  Persians  in  this  battle  was  110,000;  that  of  the  Greeks 
(according  to  Q.  Curtius),  only  450. 

3.  The  history  of  Alexander  by  Quintu^  Curtius,  though  a 
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most  elegant  composition,  is  extremely  suspicious  on  the  score  oi 
authentic  information.     Arrian  is  the  best  authority. 

4.  The  generosity  of  Alexander  was  displayed  atber  the  battle 
of  Issus,  in  his  attention  to  his  noble  prisoners,  the  mother,  the 
wife,  and  family  of  Darius — ^a  conduct  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  that  generous  and  ill-fated  prince.  To 
the  credit  of  Alexander,  it  must  be  owned  that  hmnanity,  how- 
ever overpowered  and  at  times  extinguished  in  the  heat  of  his 
passions,  certainly  formed  a  part  of  his  natural  character. 

5.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Issus  was  the  submission 
of  all  Syria.  Damascus,  where  Darius  had  deposited  his  chief 
treasures,  was  betrayed  and  given  up  by  its  governor.  The 
Phoenicians  were  pleased  to  see  themselves  thus  avenged  for  the 
oppression  they  had  suffered  under  the  yoke  of  Persia. 

6.  Alexander  had  hitherto  borne  his  good  fortune  with  mo- 
deration: '"''  Felix,"  says  Curtius,  ^^  si  hac  continentia  ad  ultimum 
vitae  perseverare  potuisset ;  sed  nondimi  Fortuna  se  animo  ejus 
infuderat."  He  directed  his  course  towards  Tyre,  and  desired 
admittance  to  perform  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules.  The  Tyrians  sent 
him  a  golden  ctowu  as  a  token  of  their  respect  and  amity,  but 
refused  his  request,  and  shut  their  gates.  They  maintained  for 
seven  months  a  noble  defence.  The  city  was  at  length  taken  by 
storm ;  and  the  victor,  incensed  at  the  opposition  he  had  met 
with,  and  the  losses  his  army  had  sustained,  forgot  his  usual 
clemency,  and  ordered  the  city  to  be  plundered  and  burned. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Carthage  by  sea;  but  of  those 
that  remained,  8,000  were  put  to  the  sword,  2,000  were  cruci- 
fied, and  13,000  sold  mto  slavery  (b.c.  332).  The  fate  of  Gaaa, 
gloriously  defended  by  Baetis,  was  equally  deplorable  to  its  citi- 
zens, and  more  disgraceful  to  the  conqueror.  Having  been 
wounded  during  the  siege,  and  irritated  at  the  courageous  de- 
fence that  had  been  made,  he  caused  10,000  of  the  citizens  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  the  rest  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  The  valiant 
commander  he  caused  to  be  bound  to  his  chariot,  with  thongs 
thrust  through  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  in  this  manner  dragged 
with  horses  round  the  city:*  "  Gloriante  rege,  Achillem,  a  quo 
genus  ipse  deduceret,  imitatum  se  esse,  poena  in  hostem  capi- 
enda." — Curtius,  iv.  17 — 19. 

7.  The  taking  of  Gaza  opened  Egypt  to  Alexander;  and  the 
whole  country  submitted  without  opposition.  Amidst  the  most 
incredible  fatigues,  he  now  led  his  army  through  the  deserts  of 
Lybia,  to  visit  the  temple  of  his  pretended  father,  Jupiter  Ammon. 
On  his  return  he  built  Alexandria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile — a 
situation  so  happily  chosen,  that  in  twenty  years  it  rose  to  great 

*  **  By  so  base  an  act  of  cruelty,  this  Greek,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  the  dili- 
gent reader  of  Horaer,  boasted  that  he  imitated  Achilles,  from  whom,  he  would 
have  it,  he  was  himself  descended.  Yet  Achilles,  in  an  age  far  more  barbarous, 
dreir  only  the  dead  body  of  Hector  round  Troy ;  but  Alexander  abused,  iu  this 

shocking  manner,  a  bra  re  officer,  wounded,  and  tlvWVvvvni,  whose  fidelity  to  his 

Iting  w*g  his  only  crime/'-^ahn. 
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wealth  and  consequence,  and  afterwards  became  the  capital  ot 
Lower  Egypt,  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  world.  Twenty  other  cities  of  the  same  name  were 
reared  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  conquests.  It  is  such  works  as 
these  that  justly  entitle  the  Macedonian  to  the  epithet  of  Great. 
Byrearing  in  the  midst  of  deserts  those  nurseries  of  population  and 
of  industry,  he  repaired  the  waste  and  havoc  of  his  conquests. 
But  for  those  monuments  of  his  real  glory,  he  would  have  merited 
from  posterity  no  other  epithet  thfm  that  assigned  him  by  the 
Brahmins  of  Lidia,  "  The  Mighty  Murderer." 

8.  Returning  fi^om  Egypt,  Alexander  traversed  Assyria,  and 
was  met  at  Arbela  by  Darius,  at  the  head  of  700,000  men.    The 
Persian  had  proffered  peace,  consenting  to  yield  the  whole 
country  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Hellespont;  to  give  Alexan- 
der his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  the  immense  sum  of  10,000 
talents.     But  these  terms  were  haughtily  rejected,  and  peace 
refused,  but  upon  the  unqualifled  submission  of  his  enemy.    The 
Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed  40,000  men.     The  Persians 
were  defeated  at  Arbela  (b.  c.  331),  with  the  loss  of  300,000 
men,  while  the  loss  of  the  Macedonians  is  estimated  by  Arrian  at 
not  more  than  1,200.     Darius  fled  from  province  to  province. 
At  length,  betrayed  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry,  he  was  cruelly  murdered ;  and  the  Per- 
sian empire,  which  had  subsisted  for  206  years  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  330  b.  c. 

9.  Alexander  now  projected  the  conquest  of  India,  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  gods  had  decreed  him  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  habitable  globe.  He  penetrated  to  the  Ganges,  and  would 
have  advanced  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  had  the  spint  of  his  army 
kept  pace  with  his  ambition.  But  his  troops,  seeing  no  end  to 
their  toils,  refused  to  proceed.  He  returned  to  the  Lidus ;  from 
whence,  sending  round  his  fleet  to  the  Persian  Gulf  under  Near- 
chus,  he  marched  his  army  across  the  desert  to  Persepolis ;  dur- 
ing which  three-fourths  of  his  men  perished  by  the  violence  of 
the  heat,  and  the  want  of  water  and  provisions  (325  b.  c). 
After  recruiting  his  army,  Alexander  marched  from  Persepolis 
to  Ecbatan,  the  capital  of  Media,  where  he  favoured  his  soldiers 
with  a  season  of  repose.  He  then  led  his  army  to  Babylon,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  the  splendour  of  that  great  city,  that  he 
declared  his  purpose  of  makmg  it  the  capital  of  hid  empire. 

10.  Indignant  that  he  had  found  a  limit  to  his  conquests,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  every  excess  of  luxury  and  debauchery. 
The  arrogance  of  his  nature,  and  the  ardour  of  his  P^^^;^^ 
heightened  by  continual  intemperance,  broke  out  "^to  the  mosc 
outoigeous  excesses  of  cruelty;  for  which,  ^^  the  few  mterv^ot 
soberl^ection,  his  ingenuous  mind  suffered  the  k^.«!J^«\^7"^ 
He  died  at  Babylon,  Ipril  21,  323  b.  c,  m  the  t^?^-'^^^^^ 

of  his  age,  and  ihirteentb  of  bis  reign.     [He  is  said  to  ^^-^^^^ 

^-  B  Bttf  debauch;  but,  according  to  Aman,  whom  it  is  ^^^ 

^Uow,  of  a  violent  fever,  probably  brought  on  oy  tne  ii^ 


ID 

to 
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ships  he  had  undergone,  and  the  impure  air  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  in  cleaning  the  canals  about  Babylon.  His  body  was 
embalmed;  and,  sSter  two  years,  it  was  conveyed  to  Egypt  with 
great  pomp,  where  it  was  interred,  first  at  Memphis,  and  afi;er- 
wards  at  Alexandria.  The  sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  was 
deposited  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.] 

11.  Of  the  character  of  Alexander,  the  most  opposite  and 
contradictory  estimates  have  been  formed.  While  by  some  he  is 
esteemed  nothing  better  than  a  fortunate  madman,  he  is  by 
others  celebrated  for  the  grandeur,  wisdom,  and  solidity  of  his 
political  views.  Truth  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  extreme  censure 
or  applause.  We  may  allow  to  Alexander  the  spirit  and  the 
talents  of  a  great  military  genius,  without  combining  with  these 
the  sober  plans  of  a  profound  politician.  His  great  object  seems 
to  have  been  the  establishment  of  one  great  and  permanent  em- 
pire, of  which  the  difierent  parts  would  be  united  by  mutual 
political  and  commercial  advantages;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
sought  to  do  away  with  all  national  prejudices.  But  his  early 
death  finistrated  all  these  great  projects,  and  the  ambition  of  his 
generals  overturned  the  &bric  he  was  erecting.  In  a  moral 
view  of  his  character,  we  see  an  excellent  and  ingenuous  nature 
corrupted  at  length  by  an  unvarying  current  of  success ;  and  a 
striking  example  of  the  fatal  violence  of  the  passions,  when  emi- 
nence of  fortune  removes  all  restraint,  and  flattery  stimulates  to 
their  uncontrolled  indulgence. 

12.  ["  After  the  abandonment  of  India,  the  whole  circuit  of 
his  conquests  was  precisely  that  of  the  former  Persian  empire. 
However  easy  it  had  been  to  make  these  conquests,  it  was  a 
more  difficult  task  to  retain  them ;  for  Macedonia,  exhausted  by 
continual  levies  of  men,  could  not  furnish  efficient  garrisons. 
Alexander  removed  this  difficulty,  by  protecting  the  conquered 
from  oppression ;  by  leaving  the  civil  government  in  the  nands 
of  the  native  rulers,  who  had  hitherto  possessed  it ;  and  by  con- 
fiding to  Macedonians  the  command  onlv  of  the  garrisons  left  in 
the  diief  places,  and  in  the  newly  established  colonies.  To  alter 
as  little  as  possible  the  internal  organization  of  countries  was  his 
fundamental  principle.  Babylon  was  to  be  the  capital  of  his 
empire;  and  the  umon  of  the  east  and  the  west  was  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  dominant  races  by  intermar- 
riage, by  education,  and  by  commerce.  In  nothing,  probably, 
is  me  superioritv  of  his  genius  more  brilliantly  displayed,  than  m 
his  exemption  from  all  national  prejudice,  particularly  when  we 
consider  that  none  of  his  countrymen  were  m  this  respect  to  be 
compared  with  him.  i?o  refuse  him  this  merit  is  impossible, 
whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  general  character. 
His  sudden  death,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time, 
was  the  greatest  loss  mankind  could  experience.  From  Indus  to 
theNUe,  the  world  lay  in  ruins;  and  where  was  the  architect  to 
be  /bund  that  could  gather  up  tbe  scaAilexed.  i£«i^Q,\its.t  and  re- 
Atoro  the  edifice?"— ^eeren.^ 
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SECTION  xxvn. 


Successors  of  Alexander — Macedon  and  Greece — Thrace — Th2 
SeUucida—The  Ptolemies,  323^30  B.C. 

1.  Alexander,  on  bis  death-bed,  named  no  successor,  but 
gave  his  ring  to  Ferdiccas,  one  of  his  officers.  When  his  cour- 
tiers asked  him  to  whom  he  wished  the  empire  to  devolve  upon 
at  his  death,  he  replied,  *^  To  the  most  worthy;"  and  he  is  said 
to  have  added,  that  he  foresaw  this  legacy  would  prepare  for 
him  very  extraordinary  funeral  rites:  a  prediction  wmch  was 
folly  verified.  Shortly  after  his  death,  his  queen  Boxana  gave 
birUi  to  a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander;  and  he  also  left  by 
Barsine,  the  widow  of  Memnon  of  Bhodes,  a  son  named  Her- 
cules. The  other  members  of  the  royal  fiimily  were — ^his  mother, 
Olympias;  his  wife,  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius;  his  sister, 
Cleopatra;  a  half-brother,  Arrhidseus,  who  was  of  weak  mind;  a 
half-sister,  Thessalonice;  and  a  cousin,  Eurydice,  a  daughter  of 
Cyane,  the  sister  of  his  fitther  Philip. 

2.  [Arrhidseus,  and  the  in&nt  Alexander,  were  raised  to  the 
throne.  This  settlement  of  the  empire  jointly  upon  a  weak  man 
and  an  infimt  was  the  result  of  the  jealousy  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers, who  could  not  agree  upon  the  choice  of  any  one  of  them- 
aelves.  Those  of  moderate  ambition  would  have  been  contented 
with  the  sovereignty  of  some  of  the  provinces;  while  others 
aimed  at  undivided  empire.  Among  the  latter  was  Ferdiccas, 
who,  from  the  circumstance  of  receiving  the  ring  of  Alexander, 
was  appointed  guardian  and  regent  to  the  two  kmgs.]  Sensible 
that  his  pretensions  would  not  justify  a  direct  assumption  of  the 
government  of  this  vast  empire,  he  brought  about  a  division  of 
Sie  whole  among  thirty-three  of  the  principal  officers ;  to  each 
of  whom  he  assigned  the  charge  of  a  province;*  and  to  himself 
he  reserved  the  commandei-in-chiefship  of  the  army:  trusting  to 
their  inevitable  dissensions,  he  proposed  by  that  means  to  reduce 
all  of  them  under  his  own  authority.  Hence  arose  a  series  of 
wars  and  intr^es,  of  which  the  detail  is  barren  both  of  amuse- 
ment and  useml  information.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  their 
consequence  was  a  total  extirpation  of  the  family  of  Alexander, 
and  a  new  partition  of  the  empire  into  four  great  monarchies, 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Ph^gia,  in  which  the  powerful  An- 
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tigonus  was  defeated  and  slain,  301  b.  c.  :  Macedon,  with  a  part 
of  Greece;  Thrace;  Egypt,  with  Cyrene  and  Cyprus;  and  Syria, 
with  all  Upper  Asia;  the  shares  of  Cassander,  Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus:  of  these  the  most  powerful  were  that  of 
Syria,  under  Seleucus  and  his  descendants ;  and  that  of  Egypt, 
under  the  Ptolemies. 

3.  [^Macedonia  and  Greece. — Cassander,  son  of  Antipater, 
(the  murderer  of  Roxana  and  the  young  Alexander,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  311),  survived  the  establishment  of  his 
throne,  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  only  three  years;  and  bequeathed 
Macedonia,  as  an  inheritance,  to  his  three  sons — ^the  eldest  of 
whom,  shortly  afber,  followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  survivors, 
Antipater  and  Alexander,  soon  worked  their  own  destruction. 
Antipater  murdered  his  own  mother,  Thessalonice  (half-sister  of 
Alexander  the  GreatV  on  account  of  the  &vour  she  showed  his 
brother,  and  was  obhged  to  fly  for  aid  to  his  fiither-in-law,  Ly- 
simachus, of  Thrace,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Meanwhile, 
Alexander,  fancying  he  stood  in  need  of  foreign  assistance,  applied 
to  Demetrius,  who  obeyed  the  call,  and  afterwards  murdered  him, 
when  the  race  of  Antipater  became  extinct.  The  army  then 
proclaimed  Demetrius  Poliocertes  king;  and  in  his  person  the 
house  of  Antigonus  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  his 
descendants  maintained  their  power  until  Perseus  was  defeated 
by  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Pynda  (168),  taken  prisoner  at 
Samothrace,  and  led  in  chains  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
his  haughty  conqueror,  -^milius  Paulus,  where  he  died,  in  166. 
Accordmg  to  the  system  at  that  period  followed  at  Rome,  the 
conquered  kingdom  was  allowed  to  enjoy  a  nominal  independ- 
ence, until  148,  when  it  was  constituted  a  Roman  province. 

4.  Thrace — ^Did  not  long  remain  a  separate  kingdom.  In 
299,  Lysimachus  married  Arsinoe,  a  daughter  of  Ptouuey ;  and 
his  son,  Agathocles,  another  daughter  of  the  same  king.  Their 
brother,  Ceraunus,  having  been  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  fled  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  where  he  enkindled  a 
quarrel  between  his  sisters,  to  which  Agathocles  fell  a  sacrifice, 
283.  He  then  fled  with  his  widowed  sister  to  Antioch,  and  ex- 
cited Seleuchus  to  a  war  against  Lysimachus.  At  Curopedion, 
in  Phrygia,  Seleucus  gave  battle  to  Lysimachus,  when  the  latter 
was  slain,  282.  Thrace,  and  the  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  then 
became  a  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom;  but,  in  the  following  year, 
as  Seleucus  was  crossing  over  into  Europe  to  add  Macedonia  to 
his  dominions,  he  was  murdered  by  Ceraunus,  who  obtained  the 
treasures  of  his  victim,  and  with  the  remaining  troops  of  Lysi- 
machus succeeded  in  usurping  the  thrones  of  Maicedon  and 
Thrace.  Ceraunus  did  not  long  retain  the  crowns  he  had  pro* 
cured  by  treachery  and  assassination.'  An  innumerable  number 
of  Gauls,  who  had,  about  two  centuries  before,  settled  in  Panno- 
nia,  poured  down  on  Thrace  and  Macedon,  desolating  the  ooon- 
try  with  savage  ferocity.    He  led  an  army  against  them,  but  wtf 
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defeated  and  slain  (279).  In  the  following  year,  his  successor, 
Sosthenes,  met  the  same&te,  and  the  Gauls  advanced  into 
southern  Greece,  from  whence  they  were  driven,  but  made  a 
settlement  in  Thrace,  which  was  permanently  separated  from 
Macedon. 

6.  Syrian  Empire, — ^After  the  death  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia — ^in  all,  seventy-two  satrapies,  fell  to 
the  £are  of  Seleucus.  He  was  one  of  the  few  followers  of  Alex- 
ander who  had  a  genius  for  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war. 
During  the  eighteen  years  of  tranquillity  that  he  secured  to 
Asia,  he  founded  or  embellished  a  vast  number  of  cities,  to  make 
up  for  the  ravs^es  of  war — ^among  which  were  reckoned  sixteen 
or  the  name  of  Antiochia;  nine  of  Seleucia;  five  ofLaodicea; 
fi>ur  of  Apamea;  and  one  of  Stratonia.  Antiochia,  or  Antioch, 
(m  the  Orontes,  in  Syria,  was  the  residence  of  the  future  kings, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Koman  governors.  The  era  of  the  Seleu- 
ddae  commences  with  the  first  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus, 
October,  312.  This  era  continued  in  general  use  for  civil  con- 
tracts throughout  the  east  until  within  the  last  400  years,  and  is 
still  in  use  by  the  Arabs. 

6.  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Seleucidce: — 

B.C. 

.     312 


Seleucus,  Nicator,      ,    .    , 

Antiochus  L,  Soter,    ,    .    .  280 

Antiochus  11.,  Theos,      .     .  260 

Seleucus,  CcUUnicus,       .    .  245 

Seleucus,  Ceraunvsj    .    .     .  225 

Antiochus  lEL,  The  Great,  223 

Seleucus,  Phibpater,  .     .    .  187 

Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes,  175 

Antiochus  Y.,  Eupator,       .  164 

Demetrius  L,  Soter,   .    .    .  162 


B.C. 

Alexander,  Balas,      .    .    .  150 

Demetrius  IL,  Nicator,  .    .  150 

Antiochus  VL,  Sideies,        .  137 
Demetrius  11.,  Nicator  (restd.)  129 

Zebina, 

Antiochus  VU.,  Grypus,     .  125 

Seleucus, 96 

PhiUp, 92 

Tigranes  (of  Armenia),       .  83 

Antiochus  ViU.,  Asiaticus,  69 


Asiaticus  expelled  by  Pompey,  65 ;  Syria,  a  Boman  province,  62. 

7.  The  successors  of  Seleucus  were  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  suppressing  internal  insurrections,  or  in  carrying  on  external 
wars — a  sure  indication  that  the  administration  of  government 
was  conducted  in  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  manner.  The  his- 
tory of  these  wars  divides  itself  into  the  periods  before  and  after 
the  war  with  Bome,  which  commenced  in  198,  on  Antiochus  the 
Great  refiising  to  abandon  his  conquests  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Mmor.  After  various  defeats,  Antiochus  was  at  last  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition  of  relinquishing 
all  his  possessions  west  of  the  Taurus,  and  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  The  succeeding  history  of  the  Seleucidae  is  an  unin- 
teresting picture  of  civil  wars,  family  feuds,  and  deeds  of  horror, 
such  as  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  people. 
On  the  death  of  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  his  brother  Seleucus 
Cybiosastes^  who  was  murdered  by  his  wife  Berenice,  queen  of 
Egypt,  the  race  of  the  Seleuddss  became  extinct,  57  b.g. 
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8.  Egypt. — ^Ptolemy  I.,  sumamed  Soter,  the  son  of  La^us, 
reoeived  Egypt  for  his  share,  at  the  first  partition,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  his  province,  he  wa»« 
the  only  one  of  Alexander's  successors  that  had  the  moderation 
not  to  aim  at  all.  He  was  fi'equently  embroiled  in  their  quarrels, 
but  his  conduct  was  so  cautious,  that  Egypt  was  never  endan- 
gered. He  extended  his  authority  over  rhcenicia,  Judsea,  Coelo- 
Syria,  and  Cyprus,  which  continued  subject  to  his  successors 
until  conquered  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (203).  The  regenera- 
tion of  Egypt  firom  the  ruin  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  was 
the  consequence  of  the  permanent  tranquillity  during  nearly 
thirty  years — ^the  duration  of  the  reign  of  this  wise  and  benefi- 
cent ruler.  Though  a  soldier  by  profession,  he  had  a  genius  for 
all  the  arts  of  peace,  which  he  fostered  with  royal  liber^ty.  He 
revived,  as  much  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  ancient 
religious  and  political  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  increased 
its  subdivisions  to  lessen  the  political  power  of  the  oflGicers  ap- 
pointed over  them.  But  what  more  than  anything  else  distin- 
^ished  Ptolemy  fi*om  his  contemporaries,  was  his  regard  for  the 
mterests  of  science.  He  founded  a  museum  at  Alexandria,  as  a 
kind  of  university  for  students,  and  a  place  of  assembly  for  the 
learned.  He  also  there  established  the  library,  which  afterwards 
became  so  famous  for  the  extent  and  value,  of  the  works  which 
it  contained ;  and  he  invited  the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters 
of  all  other  countries  to  seek  shelter  with  him  in  that  period  of 
violence.  In  285  B.C.,  Ptolemy  abdicated  the  throne  m  fitvour 
of  his  younger  son,  Philadelphus,  that  the  elder  might  be  ex- 
cluded, and  died  in  284.  The  evil  disposition  of  Ceraunus  soon 
manifested  itself,  and  proved  that  his  father  had  not  superseded 
him  without  reason.     (See  §  4,  above.) 

9.  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Ptolemies: — 


Ptolemy  I.,  Soter,       .    .    . 

B.O. 

323 

Ptolemy  Vll.,  Physcon, 

B.C. 

145 

Ptolemy  H.,  PhiladdphuSf 

284 

Ptolemy  ViU.,  Ixithyrus,    , 

116 

Ptolemy  Ml., Evergetes, 

246 

Ptolemy  IX.,  Alexander,     . 

80 

Ptolemy  IV.,  Philopator,     . 

221 

Ptolemy  X.,  Atdetes,       ,    . 

65 

Ptolemy  V.,  Epwhanes, 
Ptolemy  VI.,  Pnihmetor,    . 

204 

Cleopatra, 

51 

181 

10.  The  reign  of  Philadelphus  was  even  more  peacefiil  than 
that  of  his  &ther,  whose  spint  seemed  to  inspire  him  in  every 
thing,  except  as  a  warrior,  and  the  purity  of  domestic  life.  He 
promoted  the  arts  of  peace,  trade,  and  science,  with  great 
energy,  and  formed  that  connection  with  Eome  which  after- 
wards decided  the  fiite  of  Egypt.  In  his  reign  the  court  was 
first  thrown  open  to  that  efieminate  luxury  which  soon  wrought 
the  destruction  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  it  had  previously  done  of 
the  SeleucidsB.  He  introduced  the  pernicious  practice  of  inter- 
amrriagea  m  the  same  family,  by  which  the  royal  blood  was 
more  fovdly  contaminated  even  t\iaa  m  ^^«l,    tie  repudiated 
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Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  LjEimachus,  and  then  married  his  own 
sister,  likewise  named  Arsinoe.  She  brought  him  no  children,  but 
she  adopted  the  children  of  her  predecessor.  His  successor  imited 
the  character  of  a  warrior  with  that  genius  for  the  arts  of  peace 
peculiar  to  his  fiimily.  His  wars  were  undertaken  more  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  than  the  extension  of  territory.  Egypt  was 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  three  great  kings,  whose  reigns  filled 
one  whole  century.  A  change  now  ensued.  Philopater  was  a 
debauchee  and  a  tyrant,  from  which  time  the  kingdom  rapidly 
declined.  Auletes,  the  last  king,  endeavoured  to  ensure  the 
kingdom  to  his  posterity  by  nominating,  as  his  successors,  his 
two  elder  children,  Ptolemy  Dionysus^  then  thirteen  years  old, 
and  Cleopatra,  seventeen,  who  were  to  be  united  in  marriage — 
the  Romans  b^g  lefl  the  superintendence  and  the  ^ardianship 
of  his  two  younger  children.  The  too-celebrated  Cleopatra  set 
aeode  the  daims  of  her  brothers  and  sister  by  the  influence  which 
she  acquired  over  Julius  Caesar,  and  afterwards  with  Mark 
Antony.  She  induced  the  latter  to  repudiate  his  wife,  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Octavius  (Augustus),  which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Actium  (31);  and  afterwards,  not  brooking  to  be  dragged  a 
prisoner  to  Bome,  she  followed  the  example  of  her  lover,  and 
mrocnred  her  own  death  (30  B.C.).  Even  in  this  last  period, 
Egypt  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  unbounded  wealth, 
'viiiicn  is  accounted  for  from  the  political  revolutions  scarcely 
ever  extending  beyond  the  walls  of  Alexandria.  Egypt  was 
then  the  only  great  theatre  of  trade ;  and,  so  £ir  from  its  trade 
dedining  when  it  became  a  Boman  province,  it  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  luxury  increased  in  Rome,  and 
in  the  Roman  empu-e. 

11.  Besides  the  three  main  empires  into  which  the  monarchy 
of  Alexander  was  divided,  there  likewise  arose  several  brancn 
kingdoms.  To  these  belong  the  kingdoms  of— 1,  Fergamus;  2, 
Bim3mia;  3,  Paphlagonia;  4,  Pontus;  5,  Cappadocia;  6,  Great 
Armenia;  7,  Little  Armenia;  8,  Bactria;  9,  cJewish  states,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Maccabees. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  only  admit  of  a  separate  notice  of 
the  Jewish  states ;  but  attention  will  however  be  drawn  to  the 
others,  when  they  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  Bo- 
mans.3 


SECTION  xxvin. 

FALL  AND  CONQUEST  OF  GREECE. 

1.  The  history  of  Greece,  from  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, is  no  longer  an  interesting  or  pleasing  object  of  cout^ixi- 
plation.    Demosthenes  once  more  made  a  noble  attempt  to  ^sm- 
oicate  ibe  tutdonal  £vedom,  and  to  rouse  his  coimtrymQixi)  \^<d 
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Athenians,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Macedon.*  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  pacific  councils  of  Fhodon  suited  better  the  languid 
spirit  of  this  once  illustrious  people. 

2.  The  history  of  the  different  republics  present  from  this 
time  nothing  but  a  disgusting  series  of  uninteresting  revolutions; 
with  the  exception  only  of  uiat  last  effort  made  by  the  Achsean 
states  to  revive  the  expiring  liberty  of  their  country  (280).  The 
republic  of  Achaia  was  a  &ague  of  the  smaller  states  (Dymse, 
FatrsB,  Fharse,  Tritasa,  and  others),  to  vindicate  their  free- 
dom against  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  greater.  Th^  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  league  to  Aratus  of  Sicyon, 
with  the  title  of  Praetor,  a  young  man  of  great  powers  d 
mind  and  of  high  ambition,  who  immediately  conceived  the 
more  extensive  prmect  of  rescuing  the  whole  of  Greece  from 
the  dominion  of  Macedon.  Li  the  first  year  of  his  office  he 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  firom  Corinth,  when  Me- 
gara,  Traezene,  and  Epidaurus,  joined  the  league.  But  the 
jealousy  of  the  greater  states  rendered  his  em>rts  abortive. 
Sparta  refused  to  range  herself  under  the  guidance  of  the  praetor 
of  Achaia ;  and  Aratus,  forgetting  his  patriotic  designs,  sought 
only  now  to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
For  this  purpose,  with  the  most  inconsistent  policy,  he  courted 
the  aid  even  of  the  Macedonians;  the  very  tyrants  who  had  en- 
slaved his  country. 

*  The  Lamian  War. — Immediately  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  m- 
thusiasm  of  the  Ghreeks  in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  fanned  into  a  flame  by 
the  democratic  party  at  Athens.  Urged  by  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides, 
almost  all  the  states  of  central  and  northern  Greece,  Boeotia  excepteij,  took 
up  arms  in  the  cause,  and  their  example  was  quickly  followed  by  most  of 
those  in  Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  Aigos,  Connth,  aad 
Achaeaus.  Not  even  the  Persian  war  produced  such  general  mianimity! 
The  gallant  Leosthenes  headed  the  league.  The  Macedonian  army,  ondler 
Antipater,  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in  Lamia;  but,  after  the  death  oi 
Leosthenes,  and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  Antipater,  the  Greo^  were 
finally  overwhelmed.  Most  of  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  tiie  Macedo- 
nians; besides  this,  Athens  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  through  Uw 
mediation  of  Phocion  and  Demades,  by  an  alteration  in  ner  constitation — 
the  poorer  citizens  being  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government,  and  for 
the  most  part  translated  into  Thrace.  The  Athenians  were  further  com- 
pelled to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and,  finally,  to  deliver  up  Demoe- 
thenes,  who,  foreseeing  inevitable  death,  poisoned  himself,  322  B.  C. 

The  dissensions  among  the  Macedonian  generals  soon  led  to  a  renewal  of 
war  in  Ghi'eece  (318).  The  newly  established  government  at  Athens  was 
overturned,  and  its  partizans  put  to  death,  among  these  the  old  and  Tener- 
able  Phocion.  Cassander  obhged  the  nobles  to  elect  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  preside  as  a  governor  under  him.  They  chose  Demetrius  Phalereos, 
a  descendant  of  Conon,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  virtue  and  ability. 
Under  his  administration,  which  continued  for  ten  years,  the  Athenians 
were  truly  happy — abuses  were  removed — ^the  strictest  attention  paid  to  die 
administration  of  justice — the  revenue  increased,  and  the  useful  arts  en- 
couraged.    The  populatiou  of  Athens  then  consisted  of  127,660  free  inhabit- 

MDts,  and  400^000  slaves.     Phalereus  wst&  excelled  in  307,  by  Demetrinf 

PoJiorcetes,  who  restored  the  democracy. 
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3.  The  period  was  now  come  for  the  intenrention  of  a  foreign 
power,  which  was  to  reduce  all  under  its  wide-spreading  do- 
minion. The  Bomans  were  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  contemporary  nations.  The  people  of  iBtoha,  attacked 
by  the  Macedonians,  with  a  rash  pohcy,  besought  the  aid  of  the 
SkOmans,  who,  eager  to  add  to  theur  dominion  this  devoted  coun- 
try, cheerfully  obeyed  the  smnmons,  and  speedily  accomplished 
the  redaction  of  Macedonia.*  Perseus,  its  last  sovereign,  was 
led  captive  to  Home,  and  graced  the  triumph  of  Faulus  ^mi- 
lius,  167  B.  c.  From  that  period,  the  Romans  were  hastily 
advancing  to  the  dominion  of  all  Greece;  a  progress,  in  which 
their  art  was  more  conspicuous  than  their  virtue.  The^  gained 
their  end  by  fostering  dissensions  between  the  states,  which  they 
directed  to  their  own  advantage;  corrupting  their  principal  citi- 
zens, and  using,  in  fine,  every  art  of  the  most  insidious  policy. 
A  pretext  was  only  wanting  to  unsheath  the  sword;  and  this 
was  furnished  by  the  Achssan  states,  who  insulted  the  deputies 
of  imperial  Bome.  This  drew  on  them  at  once  the  thunder  of 
the  Roman  arms :  Metellus  marched  his  legions  into  Greece,  gave 
them  battle,  and  entirely  defeated  them.  Mummius,  the  consul, 
terminated  the  work,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
Grreece,  which  from  that  period  became  a  Roman  province, 
under  the  name  of  Achaia,  146  b.  c. 

4.  Rome  had  acquired  from  her  conquests  a  flood  of  wealth, 
and  began  now  to  manifest  a  taste  for  luxury  and  a  spirit  of 
refinement.  In  these  points  Greece  was  to  her  conquerors  an 
instructor  and  a  model: — 


*  Philip  of  Macedon  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  in 
whieh  reciprocal  aid  "was  promised  towards  annihilating  Rome.  Immedi- 
atdy  thb  alliance  became  known,  the  Romans  station^  a  squadron,  with 
troops  on  board,  off  the  coast  of  Macedon,  by  which  the  king  himself  was 
defeated  at  Apollonia  (214).  They  then  encouraged  the  iEtolians  and 
other  states,  to  give  him  employment  until  it  would  be  convenient  for  them 
to  attack  him,  and  even  brought  about  a  general  peace  in  204  ;  but,  after  the 
defeat  of  Humibal  at  Zama,  and  the  humiliation  of  Carthage  (201)  the 
Romans  prepared  to  carry  the  war  against  Philip.  A  Roman  army  was 
sent  to  Cnreece  in  200,  which  made  little  progress  for  the  first  two  years, 
until  Flaminius  invoked  the  magic  spell  of  f^edom,  which  so  intoxicated 
the  Qxeeks,  that  Philip  was  stripped  of  his  allies,  and  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cei^iale  decided  everTthing  (197;.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  that  followed 
were — 1,  That  all  Grrecian  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia  should  be  independent, 
and  that  Philip  should  withdraw  his  garrisons;  2,  That  he  should  surrender  the 
whole  of  his  navy,  and  never  afterwards  keep  more  than  500  armed  men  on 
foot ;  3,  That  he  should  not,  without  previously  informing  Rome,  undertake 
any  war  oat  of  Macedon;  4,  That  he  should  pay  1,000  talents,  by  instal- 
ments, and  deliver  his  younger  son,  Demetrius,  as  a  hostage. 

The  freedom  of  Greece  was  soon  alter  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  Isth- 
mian games  b^  Flaminius  (196) ;  but,  loud  as  tne  Greeks  were  in  their 
ezvlta^onSy  this  measure  served  merely  to  transfer  the  supremacy  ol  \!tv«it 
eoontry  from  Maeedon  to  Bome;  and  ureczan  history,  as  well  as  uie  ^«a»- 
doBJaa,  is  now  Jnt^rworen  with  tiu^  of  the  Bomsau, 
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Grscia  capta  ferum  victorem  eepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio. 

Hence,  even  though  vanquished,  she  was  regarded  with   a 
species  of  respect,  by  her  ruder  masters. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

POLITICAL  REFLECTIONS  ARISING  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

STATES  OF  GREECE. 

1.  The  revolutions  which  the  states  of  Greece  underwent,  and 
the  situations  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  their  alternate 
connection  and  differences  with  each  other,  and  their  wars  with 
foreign  nations,  were  so  various,  that  their  history  is  a  school  of 
instruction  in  political  science :  as  there  is  scarce  a  doctrine  in 
that  important  science  which  may  not  find  an  example  or  an 
illustration  from  their  history.  The  surest  test  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  abstract  principles  of  politics,  is  their  application  to 
actual  experience  and  to  the  history  of  nations. 

2.  The  oppression  which  the  states  of  Greece  suffered  under 
their  ancient  despots,  a  set  of  tyrants  who  owed  their  elevation 
to  violence,  and  whose  rule  was  subject  to  no  control,  or  consti- 
tutional restraints,  was  assuredly  a  most  justifiable  motive  for 
then-  establishing  a  new  form  of  government,  which  promised 
them  the  enjoyment  of  greater  pohtical  fireedom.  We  believe, 
too,  that  those  new  forms  of  government  were  firamed  by  their 
virtuous  legislators  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  But  as  to 
the  real  merits  of  those  political  fabrics,  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  very  far  from  corresponding  in  practice  with  what  was  ex- 

Eected  from  them  in  theory.  We  seek  in  vain,  either  in  the 
istory  of  Athens  or  Lacedsemon,  for  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  well- 
ordered  commonwealth.  The  revolutions  of  government  which 
they  were  ever  experiencing,  the  eternal  Actions  with  whidi 
they  were  embroiled,  plainly  demonstrate  that  there  was  a  radi- 
cal defect  in  the  structure  of  the  machine,  which  precluded  tiie 
possibility  of  regular  motion.  The  condition  of  the  people  under 
those  governments  was  such  as  partook  more  of  servitude  and 
oppression  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  the  most  despotic  mon- 
archies. The  slaves  formed  the  actual  majority  of  the  mhabitants 
in  all  the  states  of  Greece.  To  these,  the  free  dtizens  behaved 
with  the  most  inhuman  rigour:  nor  were  they  more  inclined  to  ft 
humane  and  liberal  conduct  to  those  of  tneir  own  condition, 
from  bondage  being  a  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  debts  even 
by  a  free  man.  Thus  a  great  proportion  even  of  the  free  citizens 
were  actually  subject  to  the  tyrannical  control  of  their  ^ow- 
citizens.  Nor  were  their  richer  classes  in  the  actual  enjoyment 
of  a  rational  liberty  and  independence.  They  were  perpetoiUly 
divided  into  factions,  which  servilely  ranked  themselves  under 
tke  banners  of  the  conten^g  c\ufi£a  of  \\i«T«;i^ublic\  and  these 
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maintained  their  influence  over  their  partisans  by  the  most 
shameful  corruption  and  bribery,  of  whidi  the  means  were  sup- 
plied alone  by  the  plunder  of  the  pubUc.  The  whole  was,  there- 
fore, a  system  of  servility  and  debasement  of  spirit,  whidi  left 
nothing  of  a  free  or  ingenuous  nature  in  the  condition  of  indi- 
viduals, nor  anything  that  could  furnish  encomium  to  a  real 
advocate  for  the  digmtj  of  human  nature. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  chief  republics  of  antiquity. 
Their  governments  promised  in  theory  what  they  never  con&rred 
in  practice — ^the  political  hi^piness  of  the  citizens. 

3.  ^^In  democracy,"  says  Dr  Fergusson,  ^^men  must  love 
equality;  they  must  respect  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens; 
they  must  be  satisfied  with  that  degree  of  consideration  they  can 
procure  by  their  abilities  fiiirly  measured  against  those  of  an  op- 
ponent; diey  must  labour  for  the  public  without  hope  of  prom; 
they  must  reject  every  attempt  to  create  a  personal  dependence.^^ 
This  is  the  picture  of  a  republic  in  iheory.  If  we  reverse  this 
]»cture  in  every  single  particular,  and  take  its  direct  opposite,  we 
shall  have  the  true  portrait  of  a  republican  government  in  prac- 
tice. 

4.  It  is  the  fundamental  theory  of  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of 
LawSj  that  the  three  distiact  forms  of  government,  the  mon- 
archicalf  despotical,  and  republican,  are  influenced  by  the  three 
separate  principles  of  honour,  fear,  and  virtue;  and  this  theory 
is  the  foundation  on  which  the  author  builds  a  sreat  part  of  his 
pc^itical  doctrines.  That  each  of  these  principles  is  exclusively 
essential  to  its  respective  form  of  government,  but  unnecessary 
and  even  prejudicial  in  the  others,  is  a  position  contrary  both  to 
reason  and  to  truth.  No  form  of  government  can  subsist  where 
every  one  of  those  principles  has  not  its  operation.  The  admis- 
sion of  such  a  theory  leads  to  the  most  mischievous  conclusions ; 
aS)  for  exanqde,  that  in  monarchies  the  state  dispenses  with 
virtae  in  its  oflioers  and  magistrates;  the  public  employments 
ongfat  to  be  Tenal;  and  that  crimes,  if  kept  secret,  are  of  no  con- 
seqnence. 

5.  It  is  only  in  the  infant  periods  of  the  Grecian  history,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  those  splendid  examples  of  patriotism  and 
heroic  virtue,  which  the  ardent  mind  of  uncorrupted  youth  will 
ever  delight  to  contemplate.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
wfaidi  strikes  us  on  comparing  the  latter  with  the  more  early 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  total  change  in  the 
genins  and  spirit  of  the  people.  The  ardour  of  patriotism,  the 
thirst  of  military  glory,  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  decline  with 
the  rising  grandeur  and  opulence  of  the  nation ;  and  an  enthusi- 
asm succe^  of  another  species,  and  far  less  worthy  in  its  aim ; 
an  admiration  of  the  fine  arts,  a  violent  passion  for  the  objects  of 
taste  and  for  the  refinements  of  luxury.  This  leads  us  to  con- 
sider Greece,  in  the  light  in  which,  aflier  the  loss  of  liex  ^^cVi^^ 
she  still  continued  to  attract  the  admiration  of  other  ixatiioi^. 
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SECTION  XXX. 

STATE  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  GREECE, 

1.  It  is  not  among  the  Greeks  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  sreat^ 
est  improvement  in  the  useful  or  the  necessary  arts  of  life.  When 
we  speak  of  the  eminence  of  this  people  in  the  arts,  we  are  un- 
derstood to  mean  those  which,  by  distinction,  are  termed  the 
fine  arts,  or  those  which  mark  the  refinement  of  a  people,  and 
which  come  in  the  train  of  luxury.  In  agriculture,  manufiic- 
tures,  commerce,  they  never  were  greatly  distinguished.  But  in 
those  which  are  termed  the  fine  arts — architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  music,  Greece  surpassed  all  the  contemporary  na- 
tions :  and  the  monuments  of  these  which  yet  remam,  are  the 
models  of  imitation,  and  the  confessed  standard  of  excellence,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  modem  times. 

2.  Afi;er  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  active  spirit  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, which  would  have  otherwise  languished  for  want  of  an  object, 
taking  a  new.  direction  from  luxury,  displayed  itself  signally  in 
all  the  works  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  The  administration  of 
Pericles  was  the  era  of  luxury  and  splendour.  The  arts  broke 
out  at  once  with  surprising  lustre ;  and  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  were  carried  to  the  summit  of  perfection.  This 
golden  age  of  the  arts  in  Greece  endured  for  about  a  century, 
till  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

3.  The  Greeks  were  the  parents  of  that  system  of  architecture 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect. 

The  Greek  architecture  consisted  of  three  distinct  orders — the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 

The  Boric  was  probably  the  first  regular  order;  it  has  a  mas- 
culine grandeur,  and  a  superior  axr  of  strength  to  both  the  others. 
It  is  therefore  best  adapted  to  works  of  great  magnitude  and  ci 
a  sublime  character.  The  character  of  sublimity  is  essentially 
connected  with  chasteness  and  simplicity.  Of  this  order  is  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  built  ten  years  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  that  is,  481  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  a  &bric 
which  has  stood  upwards  of  2,300  years,  and  is  at  this  day  almost 
entire. 

The  Ionic  order  is  light  and  elegant.  The  former  has  been 
compared  to  the  robust  and  muscular  proportions  of  a  man ;  the 
latter  to  the  more  slender  and  delicate  proportions  of  a  woman. 
The  character  of  this  order  is  likewise  simplicity,  which  is  as 
essential  a  requisite  to  true  beauty  as  it  is  to  grandeur  and  su- 
blimity. The  Ionic  admits,  with  propriety,  of  decorations  whidi 
would  be  unsuitable  to  the  Doric.  Of  this  order  were  consti- 
tuted some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Greek  temples;  particularly  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  that  of  the  Delphic  Orade,  and  the 
superb  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesiis,  classed  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world. 
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The  Corinthian  marks  an  age  of  luxury  and  magnificence, 
when  pomp  and  splendour  had  become  the  predominant  passion, 
but  hi^  not  yet  extinguished  the  taste  for  tne  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful. It  had  its  origin  at  Corinth,  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
cities  of  Greece;  and  was,  probably,  the  production  of  an  artist 
who  had  to  efifect  the  greatest  splendour,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  a  grandeur  and  beauty  of  proportions.  It  attempts, 
therefore,  an  union  of  all  these  characters ;  but  satisfies  not  the 
chastened  jud^ent,  and  pleases  only  a  corrupted  taste.  Of  this 
order  were  built  many  of  the  most  splendid  temples,  particularly 
that  of  Jupiter  Ol^pus  at  Athens,  founded  by  Fisistratus,  but 
not  completely  finished  tUl  700  years  after,  under  the  reign  of 
Adrian.     Its  remains  are  yet  very  considerable. 

The  characters  of  the  three  orders  of  Grecian  architecture 
hare  been  happily  distinguished  by  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons : — 

"  First  tmadom'd, 
And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose ; 
The  lonie  uien,  'with  decent  matron  grace, 
Her  airy  pillar  heaved ;  luxuriant  last 
The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath." 

Thomson's  Liberty,  Part  If. 

4.  The  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  orders  are  of  Italian  origin. 
The  Etruscan  architecture  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the 
Gredan,  but  to  possess  an  iiuferior  dej^ree  of  elegance.  The 
Trajan  pillar  at  Rome  is  of  this  order.  This  magni&ent  column 
has  braved  the  injuries  of  time,  and  is  entire  at  the  present  day. 
Its  excellence  consists  less  in  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
pillar,  than  in  the  admirable  sculpture,  representing  the  victories 
of  Trsuan  over  the  Dacians,  which  decorates  it.  The  Composite 
order  is  what  its  name  implies ;  it  shows  that  the  Greeks  had  in 
the  three  original  orders  exhausted  all  the  principles  of  grandeur 
and  beauty;  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  frame  a  fourth,  but 
by  combining  the  former. 

5.  The  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  often  found  to  produce  a 
strikii^  efiect,  offers  no  contradiction  to  these  observations. 
Vne  esSect  which  it  produces  cannot  be  altogether  accounted  for 
by  the  rules  of  symmetry  or  harmony  in  the  proportions  between 
the  several  parts;  but  depends  on  a  certam  idea  of  vastness, 
gloominess,  and  solemnity,  which  are  powerful  ingredients  in  the 
sublime.  Of  this  order  is  the  cathedral  of  MiW,  one  of  the 
noblest  Grothic  structures  in  the  world. 

6.  Sculpture  and  painting  were  brought  ^  the  Greeks  to  as 
high  a  pitch  of  perfection  as  architecture.  The  remains  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture  are  at  this  day  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  art ; 
and  the  modem  artists  have  no  means  of  attaining  to  excellence 
80  certain  as  the  study  of  those  great  masterpieces. 

7.  The  excellence  of  the  Greeks  in  sculpture  may  perhaps  b^ 
accounted  fi)r  chiefly  firom  their  having  the  human  f^oxe  oi^iv 
before  thdr  ej^es  quite  nakedf  and  in  all  its  Yarioua  &^t\&uu(\ea^ 
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both  in  the  Pakestra  and  in  their  public  games.  Hie  antique 
statues  have  therefore  a  grandeur  united  with  perfect  edmplicity, 
because  the  attitude  is  not  the  result  of  an  artificial  disposition 
of  the  figure,  as  in  the  modem  academies,  but  is  nattire  uncon- 
strained. Thus,  in  the  Dying  Gladiator,  when  we  obserre  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  the  visible  failure  of  strength  and 
life,  we  cannot  doubt  that  nature  was  the  sculptor's  immediate 
model  of  imitation.* 

8.  And  this  nature  was  in  reality  superior  to  what  we  now  see 
in  the  ordinary  race  of  men.  The  constant  practice  of  gymnastic 
exercises  gave  a  finer  conformation  of  body  than  what  is  now  to 
be  found  in  the  vitiated  pupils  of  modem  eneminacy,  the  artificial 
children  of  modem  fiishion. 

9.  A  secondary  cause  of  the  eminence  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
arts  of  design,  was  their  theology,  which  fiimished  an  ample 
exercise  for  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  and  painter. 

10.  We  must  speak  with  more  diffidence  of  the  ability  of  the 
Greeks  in  painting,  than  we  do  of  their  superiority  in  sculpture; 
because  the  existing  specimens  of  the  former  are  very  few,  and 
the  pieces  which  are  preserved  are  probably  not  the  most  excel- 
lent. But  in  the  want  of  actual  evidence,  we  have  every  pre- 
sumption that  the  Greeks  had  attained  to  equal  perfection  in  the 
art  of  painting  and  in  sculpture;  for  if  we  find  the  judgment 
given  by  ancient  writers  of 'their  excellence  in  sculpture,  con- 
firmed by  the  universal  assent  of  the  best  critics  among  the 
modems,  we  have  just  reason  to  presume  an  equal  rectitude  m  the 
judgment  which  the  same  ancient  writers  have  pronounced  upon 
then*  paintings.  K  Pliny  is  right  in  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
those  statues  which  yet  remam,  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles,!  the 
Laocoon  and  his  sons  of  Agesander,]:  of  Polydorus,  and  Athe- 
nodorus,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  his  taste  to  be  less  just 
when  he  celebrates  the  merits  and  critically  characterizes  the 
different  manners  of  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  Parrhasius,  Protc^enes, 
and  Timanthes,  whose  works  have  perished. 

11.  The  paintings  found  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  the  Se- 
pulchrum  Nasonianum  at  Rome,  were  probably  the  work  of 
Greek  artists ;  for  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Romans  were 
ever  eminent  in  any  of  the  arts  dependent  on  design.  These 
paintings  exhibit  great  knowledge  of  proportions,  and  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro ;  but  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  per- 
spective. 

«  **  With  such  admirable  art  was  the  statue  of  the  Dving  Gladiator  aculptursd 
by  Cresilas,  that  one  could  judge  how  much  of  life  remained  "—PUn.  lib.  36. 

f  Praxiteles  flourished  369  b.c  His  raeriu,  and  an  enumeration  of  his  principal 
works,  may  be  found  in  Pliny,  1. 34,  c.  8 ;  1. 36,  c.  5  He  excelled  in  female  beauty* 
His  naked  Fenus^  after  the  model  of  the  courtesan  Phymet  is  preserved  and  known 
to  the  moderns  by  the  name  of  the  Venus  de  Medici ;  and  the  colossal  statue  of  bit 
vdied  Venus  was  discovered  in  18-<X),  at  Milo,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  being  per- 
haps the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  Greek  art  which  now  exists. 

i  The  Laocoon  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Tiius,  in  1506.  and  now  stands  on  tht 
Belvedere  at  Home. 
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12.  The  magic  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  been  very 
greatly  in&jior  to  tiiiat  of  the  modems. 

13.  The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Greeks  in  the  fine  arts,  ex- 
tended its  eSfects  to  the  revolutions  of  their  states,  and  influenced 
their  &te  as  a  nation.  They  consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of 
their  liberty  by  the  flattering  distinction  of  being  the  hunuuiizers 
of  their  conquerors,  the  unpolished  Romans. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

OF  THE  GREEK  POETS. 

1.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  reduced  the  athletic  exercises 
to  a  system  and  considered  them  as  an .  object  of  general  atten- 
tion and  importance.  The  Fanathensean,  and  afterwards  the 
Olympic,  the  Pythian,  Nemssan,  and  Isthmian  games,  were 
under  the  regulation  of  the  laws,  and  subject  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  ablest  statesmen  and  legislators.  They  contributed 
essentisily  to  the  improvement  of  Uie  nation :  and  while  they 
ehenshed  martial  ardour,  and  promoted  hardiness  and  agility 
of  body,  cultivated  likewise  urbanity  and  politeness. 

2.  The  games  of  Greece  were  not  confined  to  gymnastic  or 
athletic  exercises.  They  encouraged  competitions  in  genius  and 
learning.  They  were  the  resort  (h  the  poets,  the  historians,  and 
the  phUos(»)hers. 

3.  In  all  nations  poetry  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  prose 
composition.  The  earliest  prose  writers  in  Greece,  Pherecydes 
of  Scyros,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  were  350  years  posterior  to 
Homer.  Any  remains  of  the  more  ancient  poets,  as  Linus, 
Orpheus,  &c.  are  extremely  suspicious.  Homer,  of  whose  birth 
boui  the  place  and  era  are  very  uncertain,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Ionia,  and  to  have  flourished  probably 
between  962 — 927,  b.  c.  ;  to  have  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
wandffling  minstrel,  and  to  have  composed  his  poems  m  detached 
firagments,  and  separate  ballads,  and  episodes.  Lycurgus,  the 
Spartan  law^ver,  ia  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  Drought 
from  Ionia  into  Greece  complete  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ; 
which,  however,  were  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  we  now 
see  lliem,  till  250  years  afterwards  by  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of 
Athens,  about  540  b.  c.  who  first  employed  learned  men  to 
collect  and  methodise  these  fi:ugments;  and  to  this  we  owe 
the  complete  poems  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.  They  were 
revised  by  CalUsthenes  and  Anaxarchus,  at  the  command  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  and  again  finally  revised  by  the  celebrated 
grammarian  and  critic,  Aristarchus,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor.  But  the  distinguishing  merits  of  Homer  are  independent 
of  all  artificial  arrangement.  His  profound  knowledge  ot  WmaiXii 
nature,  bis  masterly  skill  in  the  delineation  of  cbaracteT^Yui&i^^^ 

f2 
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fill  and  minute  description  of  ancient  manners,  his  command  of 
the  passions,  his  gemus  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  the 
harmonpr  of  his  poetical  numbers,  have  deservedly  established  his 
reputation  as  the  greatest  poet  of  antiquity.  His  fideli^^l  iif 
historian  has  been  questioned ;  but  the  great  outlines  of  his  "Dtj^] 
ratiye  are  probably  authentic.  The  moral  of  the  Iliad  ii^lJurtf 
dissension  among  the  chie&  of  a  country  is  generally  &tal  to  the 
people;  and  that  of  the  Odyssey,  that  prudence  joined  to  courage 
and  perseverance  are  sufficient  to  surmount  the  most  powerful 
obstacles. 

4.  Hesiod  [fl.  859 — 824.]  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
Homer:  a  poet,  of  whose  merits  we  should  be  little  sensible, 
were  they  not  seen  through  the  medium  of  an  immense  anti- 
quity. The  poem  of  the  Works  and  Days  contains  some  judi- 
cious precepts  of  agriculture.  The  Theogony  is  an  obscure  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  the  formation  of  the  universe. 

5.  About  two  centuries  after  Homer  and  Hesiod,  flourished 
Archilochus  [708 — 665],  the  inventor  of  Iambic  verse;  and 
Terpander  [fl.  676 — 644],  who  is  equally  celebrated  as  a  poet 
and  a  musician,  but  of  whose  verses  we  have  no  remains.  The 
two  succeeding  centuries  were  distinguished  by  nine  lyric  poets 
of  great  celebrity.  Alcman  [fl.  671 — 631]  and  Stesichorus 
[fl.  611],  of  whom  we  have  but  a  few  imperfect  remains ;  Sappho 
[fl.  608],  of  whose  composition  we  have  two  exquisite  odes', 
Alcaeus  [fl.  611],  Simonides  [fl.  520],  Ibycus  [fl.  560],  and  Bac- 
chylides,  of  whom  there  are  some  flue  fragments ;  and  Pindar 
[fl.  518 — 439]  and  Anacreon  [fl.  559—530],  who  have  left 
enough  to  allow  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  merits. 

6.  Pindar  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  the  chief  of  the  lyric 
poets.  He  possesses  unbounded  fancy  and  great  sublimity  of 
imagery;  but  his  digressions  are  so  rapid  and  so  frequent,  that 
we  cannot  discover  the  chain  of  thought ;  and  his  expression  is 
allowed,  even  by  Longinus,  to  be  o£en  obscure  and  unintelli- 
gible. 

7.  Anacreon  is  a  great  contrast  to  Pindar.  His  ^ncy  sug- 
gests only  familiar  and  luxurious  pictures.  He  has  no  compre- 
hension of  the  sublime,  but  contents  himself  with  the  easy,  the 
graceful,  and  the  wanton.  His  moraUty  is  loose,  and  his  senti- 
ments little  else  than  the  efiusions  of  a  voluptuary,  and  therefore 
too  immoral  to  find  favour  with  the  friends  of  virtue. 

8.  The  collection  termed  Anthologia,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
ancient  epigrams,  contains  many  valuable  specimens  of  the  taste 
and  poetical  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  and  contributes  materially  to 
the  illustration  of  their  manners.  The  best  of  the  modem  epi- 
grams may  be  traced  to  this  source. 

9.  The  era  of  the  origin  of  dramatic  composition  among  the 
Greeks,  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  590  b.  c.  Thespis, 
who  38  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  was  contem- 

porary  with  Soion.    Within  little  mor^  tiSya  a  century  the 
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Greei:  drama  was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection ;  for  ^schylus 
died  456  B.C.  ^schylus  wrote  seventy-five  tragedies;  for 
thirteen  of  which  he  gained  the  first  prize  of  dramatic  poetiT^  at 
the  Olympic  games.  Only  seven  are  now  extant.  Like  Shak- 
speare,  his  genius  is  sublime  and  his  imagination  unbounded. 
He  disdained  r^ularitj  of  plan  and  all  artificial  restriction;  but 
nnfi>rtanately  he  disdamed  likewise  the  restraints  of  decency  and 
of  good  morals. 

10.  Euripides  (480-406)  and  Sophocles  (495—405)  flourished 
about  fiifty  years  after  JSschylus.  Euripides  is  most  masterly  in 
painting  the  passion  of  love,  both  in  its  tenderest  emotions  and 
m  its  most  violent  paroxysms :  yet  the  characters  of  his  women 
demonstrate  that  he  had  no  great  opiuion  of  the  virtues  of  the 
sex.  Longinus  does  not  rate  high  his  talent  for  the  sublime ;  but 
he  possessed  a  much  superior  excellence — ^bis  verses,  with  great 
eloquence  and  harmony,  breathe  the  most  admirable  morality. 
There  remain  eighteen  tragedies  of  Euripides,  out  of  about  120 
8aid  to  have  been  written  by  him ;  and  of  these  the  Medea  is 
deemed  the  most  excellent. 

11.  Sophocles  shared  with  Euripides  the  palm  of  dramatic 
poetry;  and  is  judged  to  have  surpassed  him  in  the  grand,  the 
terrible,  and  the  sublime.  Of  100  tragedies  which  he  composed, 
only  seven  remain.  They  display  great  knowled^  of  the  human 
heart,  and  a  general  chastity  and  simplicity  of  expression,  which 
fflve  the  greater  force  to  the  occasional  strokes  of  the  sublime. 
The  (Edipus  of  Sophocles  is  esteemed  the  most  perfect  produc- 
tion of  the  Greek  stage. 

12.  The  Greek  comedy  is  divided  into  the  ancient,  the  middle, 
and  the  new.  The  first  was  a  licentious  satire  and  mimicry  of 
real  persona^  exhibited  by  name  upon  the  stage.  The  laws 
repressed  this  extreme  license,  and  gave  birth  to  the  middle  co- 
medy, which  continued  the  satirical  delineation  of  real  persons, 
but  under  fictitious  names.  The  last  improvement  consisted  in 
banishing  all  personal  satire,  and  confining  comedy  to  a  delinea- 
tion of  manners.  This  was  the  new  comedy.  Of  the  first  spe- 
cies, the  ancient,  we  have  no  remains.  The  dramas  of  Aristo- 
phanes (fl.  427— -388),  of  which  we  have  eleven  out  of  fifty-four, 
are  an  example  of  the  second  or  middle  comedy.  The  grossness 
of  his  raillery,  and  the  malevolence  which  frequently  inspired  it, 
are  a  reproach  to  the  morals  of  that  people  which  could  tolerate 
it.  Yet  his  works  have  their  Value,  as  throwing  light  upon 
ancient  manners. 

18.  Of  the  new  comedy,  Menander  (fl.  330 — 20)  was  the  bright 
example ;  possessing  a  vein  of  the  most  delicate  wit,  vrith.  the 
utmost  punty  of  moral  sentiment.  Unfortunately  we  have  no- 
thing oi  him  remaining  but  a  few  fi?agments  preserved  by  Athe- 
nteus,  Plutarch,  Stoboeus,  and  Eustauiius.  We  see  a  g;imti  d.<^ 
of  his  merits,  however,  in  his  copyist  and  translator^  Tereknee. 

14.  The  actors,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Bomau  tiieatco^^  \)Ot^ 
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masks,  of  which  the  features  were  strongly  painted,  and  the 
mouth  so  constructed  as  to  increase  the  power  of  the  voice. — ^It 
is  probable  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  set  to  music,  and  sung  like  the  redtative  in  the  Italian 
opera;  and  sometimes  one  person  was  employed  to  recite  or  sing 
the  part,  and  another  to  perform  the  corresponding  action  or 
gesticulation. 

15 .  The  Mimes  originally  made  a  part  of  the  ancient  comedy, 
and  consisted  of  grotesque  dances  played  between  the  acts ;  but 
becoming  popular  with  the  Yulgar,  they  became  a  separate  en- 
tertainment, representing  burlesque  parodies  on  the  serious  tra- 
gedy and  comedy.  The  Fantonumes  diifered  from  the  mimes  in 
this  respect,  that  they  consisted  solely  of  gesticulation,  and  were 
carried  to  great  perfection.  They  seem  to  have  been  very  simi- 
lar to  our  modem  pantomimes. 


SECTioif  xxxn. 

OF  THE  GREEK  HISTORIANS. 

1.  THEsenius  of  the  Greeks  was  in  no  department  of  literary 
composition  more  distinguished  than  in  history;  and  the  most 
eminent  of  their  historians  were  nearly  contemporary  with  each 
other.  Herodotus,  bom  484,  died  in  —  b.  c. ;  Thucydides,  bom 
471,  died  in  319 ;  and  Xenophon,  who  was  about  forty  years 
later  than  Thucydides,  died  359.  Herodotus,  a  native  of  HaHcar- 
nassus,  one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  has  written  the  joint 
history  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  to  the  battles  of  Flataea  and  Mycale,  a  period  of  120 
years  (599 — 479).  He  treats  incidentally  likewise  of  the  history 
of  several  other  nations — of  the  Egyptians,  Ass3rrians,  Medes, 
and  Lydians.  His  veracity  is  to  be  depended  on  in  all  matters 
that  fell  under  his  own  observation ;  but  he  admits  too  easily  tiie 
reports  of  others,  and  is  in  general  fond  of  the  marvellous.  His 
style  is  pure,  and  he  has  a  copious  elocution. 

2.  Thucydides  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  of  an  illustrious 
family.  He  was  an  able  general,  and  has  written,  with  great 
ability,  the  history  of  the  firat  twenty-one  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war ;  introducing  it  with  a  short  narrative  of  the  preced- 
ing periods  of  the  history  of  Greece.  He  is  justly  esteemed  for 
his  fidelity  and  candour.  His  style  is  a  contrast  to  the  frill  and 
flowing  period  of  Herodotus,  possessing  a  sententious  brevity 
which  is  at  once  lively  and  energetic.  The  history  of  tlie  re- 
maining six  years  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  was  written  by 
Theopompus  and  Xenophon. 

3.  Xenophon  commanded  the  Greek  army  in  the  service  of 
CjTU3  the  younger,  in  his  culpable  enterprise  against  his  brother 

Artaxerxes,     (See  Sect.  XX.  |  14.)    A^^  t£e  &ilure  of  this 
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ise,  Xenophon  directed  that  astonishing  retreat  from 
a  to  the  Euxine,  of  which  he  has  given  an  interesting 
Hhfiil  narrative.    He  wrote  likewise  the  Cyropedia,  or  the 

of  the  elder  Gyrus,  which  is  believed  to  be  rather  an 
uy  delineation  of  an  accomplished  prince  than  a  real 
pgo.  He  continued  the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  has 
>  excellent  political  tracts  on  the  constitutions  of  Lacede- 
id  Athens.  His  style  is  simple  and  energetic,  £uniliar, 
aed,  and  free  from  all  affectation. 

-reece,  in  her  decline,  produced  some  historians  of  sreat 
ce.  Polybius  (jOL  210 — 124),  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in 
&,  wrote  forty  books  of  the  Boman  and  Greek  history 
lus  own  age ;  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
rarto  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  into  a  iUoman  province; 
this  great  work  only  the  first  five  books  are  entire,  with 
ome  of  the  following  twelve.  He  merits  less  the  praise 
nence  and  purity  than  of  authentic  information  and  most 
28  reflection, 
dodorus  Siculus  flourished  (60 — 30)  in  the  time  of  Au- 

and  composed,  in  forty  books,  a  general  history  of  the 
under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Histonca.  No  more  remain 
leen  books;  of  which  the  first  five  treat  o£  the  fii>bulous 
I,  and  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
,  &c.,  prior  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  next  five  are  want- 
Hie  remainder  brings  down  the  history  from  the  expedi- 
Xerxes  into  Greece  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
He  is  taxed  with  chronological  inaccuracy  in  the  earlier 
if  his  work ;  but  the  authenticity  and  correctness  of  the 
periods  are  ununpeached.  His  style,  though  not  to  be 
Bed  to  that  of  Xenophon  or  Thucydides,  is  pure,  perspi- 
and  unafiected. 

^nysius  of  Halicamassus,  eminent  both  as  a  historian  and 
dan,  flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus  (d.  ab.  7  b.  c.)  His 
I  Antiquities  contain  much  valuable  information,  though 
rk  is  too  much  tinctured  with  the  ^)irit  of  systematizmg. 
,  the  great  geographer,  lived  also  in  this  period,  fix)m 

writings  an  accurate  account  of  the  i»incipal  states  of 
irld  is  obtained,  particularly  of  Greece,  Italy,  Sardinia, 
,  Ethiopia,  and  Judea,  which  he  visited.  He  was  a  native 
padocia,  and  died  about  the  year  25  a.c. 
lutarch,  a  native  of  Chaeronea  in  Bceotia,  flourished  iu 
sn  of  Nero  (died  about  140  A.C.).  His  "  Lives  of  Illus- 
Men*^  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  literary  works  of 
dents,  introducing  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  private 
ter  and  manners  of  those  eminent  persons  whose  public 
anents  are  recorded  by  professed  historians.  His  moral- 
uccellent ;  his  style  is  clear  and  energetic,  and  when  tk^ 
b  demands  it,  rises  frequent!/  to  great  eloquence, 
kirian^  a  native  of  Nicome(Ua,  wrote,  in  the  reigja.  oi 
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Adrian,  seven  books  of  the  Wars  of  Alexander,  with  great 
judgment  and  fidelity;  his  narratiye  being  composed  on  the 
authority  of  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  Alexander's  prin- 
cipal officers.  No  historical  record,  therefore,  has  a  better  claim 
to  the  pubUc  faith.  His  style  is  unadorned,  but  chaste,  perspi- 
cuous, and  manly.  It  is  to  his  writings  that  we  owe  aU  our 
knowledge  of  the  sublime  morality  of  Epictetus,  of  whom  he  was 
the  fiivourite  disciple. 


SECTION  xxxm. 

OF  THE  GREEK  PHILOSOPHERS. 

1.  After  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  increaang^j^elish 
for  poetical  composition  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  men  termed  Khi^- 
sodists,  whose  employment  was  to  recite  at  the  games  and  festi- 
yals  the  composition  of  the  older  poets,  and  to  comment  on  their 
merits  and  explain  their  doctrines.  Some  of  these,  founding 
schools  of  instruction,  were  dignified  by  their  pupils  with  the 
epithet  of  Sophists,  or  teachers  of  wisdom. 

2.  The  most  ancient  school  of  philosophy  was  that  founded  by 
Thales,  of  Miletus,  640  B.C.,  and  termed  the  Ionic  sect,  fix)m 
the  country  of  the  founder.  Thales  is  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge both  in  geometry  and  astronomy:  His  metaphysical  doc- 
trines are  but  imperfectly  known.  He  taught  the  belief  of  a 
First  Cause,  and  an  oyerruling  Providence ;  but  supposed  the 
Divinity  to  animate  the  universe,  as  the  soul  does  the  body. 
The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Ionic  school  were  pure  and  rational. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Thales  were  Anaximando* 
and  Anaxagoras  (fl.  530.) 

3.  Soon  after  the  Ionic,  arose  the  Italian  sect,  so  termed  fi^om 
the  country  where  Pythagoras,  its  founder,  is  said  to  have  first 
taught.  Pythagoras  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Samos,  and  to  have  been  bom  about  586  b.  c.     He  is  sup- 

Eosed  to  have  derived  much  of  his  knowledge  from  Egypt ;  and 
e  had,  like  the  Egyptain  priests,  a  public  doctrine  for  the  peo- 
ple and  a  private  for  his  disciples ;  the  former  a  good  system  of 
morals,  the  latter  probably  unintelligible  mystery.  Hia  notions 
of  the  Divinity  were  akin  to  those  oi  Thales ;  but  he  believed  in 
the  eternity  of  the  universe  and  its  coexistence  with  the  Deity* 
He  taught  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  through  different 
bodies.  His  disciples  lived  in  common ;  they  abstained  riii^or- 
ously  firom  the  flesh  of  animals ;  they  held  music  in  high  estuna- 
tion,  as  a  corrective  of  the  passions.  Pythagoras  b^eved  the 
earth  to  be  a  sphere,  the  planets  to  be  ii^abited,  and  the  fixed 
stars  to  be  the  suns  and  centres  of  other  systems.  His  most 
enunent  followers  were  Empedocles,  Epichaxmus,  Ocellus  Lu- 
canus,  Timasus,  Archytas. 
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4.  The  £leatic  sect  of  philosophy,  believed  to  have  sprung 
from  the  Pythagorean  or  Italic,  was  founded  by  Xenophanes, 
about  500  B.C.  Its  chief  supporters  were  Parmenides,  Zeno, 
and  Lendppus,  natives  of  Elea,  from  which  city  the  sect  took  its 
name.  Gme  metaphysical  notions  of  this  sect  were  utterly  un- 
intelligible. They  maintained,  that  things  had  neither  begin- 
ning, end,  nor  any  change;  and  that  all  the  changes  we  perceive 
are  in  our  own  senses.  Yet  Leucippus  taught  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  from  whence  he  supposed  all  material  substances  to  be 
formed.     Of  this  sect  were  Democritus  and  Heraclitus. 

5.  The  Socratic  school  arose  from  the  Ionic.  Socrates  died 
401  B.  c,  the  wisest,  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks.  He  ex- 
ploded the  futile  logic  of  the  Sophists,  which  consisted  of  a  set 
of  general  arguments  applicable  to  all  manner  of  questions, 
and  b]^  whidi  they  could,  with  an  appearance  of  plausibiH^, 
maintain  either  side  of  any  proposition.  Socrates  always  brought 
Us  antagonist  to  particulars ;  beginning  with  a  simple  and  un- 
deniable position,  which  being  granted,  another  followed  equally 
undeniable,  till  the  disputant  was  conducted  step  by  step,  by  his 
own  concessions,  to  that  side  of  the  question  on  which  lay  the 
truth.  His  rivals  lost  all  credit  as  philosophers,  but  had  in- 
fluence to  procure  the  destruction  of  the  man  who  had  exposed 
them.  He  left  no  writings,  but  his  doctrines  are  to  be  learned 
from  Plato  and  Xenophon.  He  taught  the  belief  of  a  First  Cause, 
whose  beneficence  is  e^ual  to  his  power,  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  Universe.  He  mculcated  the  moral  agency  of  man,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  foture  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment. He  exploded  the  Polytheistic  superstitions  of  his  country, 
and  thence  became  the  victim  of  an  accusation  of  impiety.  (See 
Section  XXIU.  §  6.)  The  most  eminent  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  were  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

6.  The  morality  of  Socrates  was  successfully  cultivated  by  the 
Cyrenaic  sect,  but  was  pushed  the  length  of  extravagance  by  the 
Cynics.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Antisthenes,  a  pupil  of 
Socrates.  Virtue,  in  their  opinion,  consisted  in  renouncing  all 
the  conveniences  of  life.  They  clothed  themselves  in  rags,  slept 
and  eat  in  the  streets,  or  wandered  about  the  country  with  a 
stick  and  a  knapsack.  They  condemned  all  knowledge  as  use- 
leas.  They  assodated  impudence  with  ignorance,  and  indued 
tiieniselves  in  scurrility  and  invective  without  restraint.  The 
most  eminent  of  this  sect  was  Diogenes. 

7.  The  Megarean  sect  was  founded  by  Euclid,  not  the  mathe- 
matician, and  were  the  happy  inventors  of  logical  syllogism,  or 
the  art  of  quibbling.  The  most  eminent  were  Eubulides,  Alexinus 
Eleensis,  Diodorus,  and  Stilpo. 

8.  The  Academic  sect  had  Plato  for  its  founder,  a  native  of 
Mffns^  and  thus  by  his  country  an  Athenian ;  he  was  born  about 
490,  B.C. ;  a  philosopher^  whose  doctrines  have  had  a  mox^  ex.- 
tenmve  and  more  lasting  empire  over  the  minds  of  marikkLd  \\iSi.\i 
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those  perhaps  of  any  other  among  the  ancients.  This  is  in  part 
owing  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  in  part  to  the  eloquence  with 
which  they  have  been  propounded.  Flato  had  the  most  sublime 
ideas  of  the  Divinity  and  his  attributes.  He  taught  that  the 
human  soul  was  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  and  that  this  alliance 
with  the  Eternal  Mmd  might  be  improved  into  actual  intercourse 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  by  abstracting  the  soul  from  all  the 
corruptions  it  derives  from  the  body;  a  doctrine  highly  flattering 
to  the  pride  of  man,  and  generating  that  mystical  enthusiasm 
which  has  the  most  powerful  empire  over  a  warm  imagination. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Greece  were  his  disdples — 
Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  and  Aristotle. 

9.  The  Platonic  philosophy  found  its  chief  opponents  in  four 
remarkable  sects — ^those  of  Aristotle,  of  Pyrrho,  of  Zeno,  and 
Epicurus ;  in  other  words,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Sceptic,  the  Stoic, 
and  the  Epicurean. 

10.  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  was  bom  at 
Sta^yra,  in  Thrace,  a  city  then  under  the  dominion  of  Mace- 
donia (fl.  384 — 322).  He  was  the  tutor  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  established  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens ;  a 
philosopher,  whose  tenets  have  found  more  zealous  partisaos, 
and  more  rancorous  opponents,  than  those  of  any  other.  It  was 
his  custom  to  discourse  to  his  disciples  in  walking,  and  hence  his 
philosophy  was  termed  peripatetic.  His  Metaphysics,  from  the 
sententious  brevity  of  his  expression,  are  extremely  obscure,  and 
have  given  rise  to  numberless  commentaries.  The  best  analysis 
of  his  logic  is  given  by  Dr  Reid,  in  Lord  Kames^s  l^etches  of  the 
History  of  Man.  His  physical  works  are  the  result  of  great  ob- 
servation and  acquaintance  with  nature;  and  his  critical  vmtingSt 
as  his  Poetics  and  Art  of  Rhetoric,  display  both  taste  and  ju(%- 
ment.  It  is  the  latter  works  that  wiU  ever  continue  to  be  most 
valued.  The  peculiar  passion  of  Aristotle  was  that  of  classifying, 
arranging,  and  combinmg  the  objects  of  his  knowledge  so  as  to 
reduce  aU  to  a  few  principles ;  a  dangerous  propensity  in  philo- 
sophy, and  repressive  of  improvement  in  science. 

11.  The  Sceptical  sect  was  founded  by  Pyrrho,  a  native  of 
Elea  (died  288).  They  formed  no  systems  of  their  own,  but 
endeavoured  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  those  of  all  others. 
They  inculcated  universal  doubt  as  the  only  true  wisdom.  There 
was,  in  their  opinion,  no  essential  difierence  between  vice  and 
virtue,  farther  than  as  human  compact  had  discriminated  them. 
Tranc[uillity  of  mind  they  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  the  sreatest 
happiness,  and  this  was  to  be  attained  by  absolute  indmer^ice 
to  all  dogmas  or  opinions. 

12.  The  Stoics,  proposing  to  themselves  the  same  end,  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  took  a  nobler  path  to  arrive  at  it.  They  en- 
deavoured to  raise  themselves  above  all  the  passions  and  feelings 
of  bnmamty.     They  believed  all  nature,  and  God  himself  thB 

soul  of  the  universe,  to  be  regalaXfe^  b^  ^^  «jad  inunutable 
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laws.  The  hnman  soul  being  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  man 
cannot  complain  of  being  actuated  by  that  necessity  which 
actuates  the  Diyinitj  himself.  His  pains  and  his  pleasores  are 
determined  by  the  s^me  laws  whicn  determine  his  existence. 
Virtue  consists  in  accommodating  the  disposition  of  the  mind 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature ;  vice,  in  opposing  those  laws  ; 
Tice  therefore  is  folly,  and  virtue  the  only  true  wisdom.  A 
beautiful  picture  of  uie  Stoical  philosophy  is  found  in  the  En- 
chiridion of  Epictetus,  and  in  the  Meditations  of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  llie  founder  of  this  sect  was  Zeno  (fl.  299 — 263^, 
a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  disciple  of  Crates  the  Cynic. 

13.  Epicurus  (died  270)  taught  that  man^s  supreme  happi- 
ness consisted  in  pleasure.  He  himself  limited  the  term  so  as 
to  make  it  mean  only  the  practice  of  virtue.  But  if  pleasure  is 
allowed  to  be  the  object,  every  man  will  draw  it  from  those 
sources  which  he  finds  can  best  supply  it.  It  might  have  been 
the  pleasure  of  Epicurus  to  be  chi^  and  temperate.  We  are 
tokl  it  was  so ;  but  others  find  their  pleasure  in  intemperance 
and  luxury;  and  such  was  the  taste  of  his  principal  followers. 
£{ncurus  ndd  that  the  Deity  was  indifferent  to  all  the  actions  of 
man.  They  therefore  had  no  other  counsellor  than  their  own 
conscience,  and  no  other  guide  than  the  instiactive  desire  of 
their  own  h^piness. 

M.  The  Ureek  philosophy,  on  the  whole,  afibrds  little  else 
than  a  picture  of  the  imbecility  and  caprice  of  the  human  mind. 
Its  teachers,  instead  of  experiment  and  observation,  satisfied 
themselves  with  construcdng  theories ;  and  these,  wanting  &ct 
for  their  basis,  have  only  served  to  perplex  the  understanding, 
and  retard  equally  the  advancement  of  sound  morality  and  the 
progress  of  useful  knowledge. 


SECTION  XXXTV.* 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

From  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 

Titus,  606  B,  C,  to  71  A.  C. 

1.  [The  Jewish  history,  during  this  period,  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  During  the  captivity,  606 — 636.  2.  Under  the  Per- 
sians, 536 — 823.  3.  Under  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleuddse,  323 
— 167.  4.  Under  the  Maccabees,  167--39.  6.  Under  the 
Herodians  and  Romans,  39  e.g.  to  71  A.C.] 

2.  First  period,  during  the  captivity. — ^The  condition  of  the 
Hebrews  while  in  captivity,  was  far  from  being  one  of  abject 
wretchedness.    This  is  manifest  fi*om  the  circumstance  tliat  t\i^ 
prophet  Daniel  held  the  Srst  o&ce  at  the  court  of  BabyVon*^  an^ 
that  Jehojocbh,  the  former  king  of  Judab,  in  the  forty -fovatk 
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year  of  the  captivity,  was  released  from  an  imprisonment  which 
had  continued  for  thirty-six  years,  and  was  preferred  in  point 
of  rank  to  all  the  kings  who  were  then  at  Babylon,  either 
detained  as  hostages,  or  present  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their 
homage  to  the  Chaldee  monarch.  He  was  treated  as  the  first 
of  the  kings,  he  ate  at  the  table  of  his  conqueror,  and  recdved 
an  annual  allowance  corresponding  to  his  regal  dignity.  From 
these  circumstances  of  honour,  a  splendour  must  have  been  re- 
flected back  on  all  the  exiles ;  so  that  they  could  neither  be  ill- 
treated,  nor  despised,  nor  very  much  oppressed.  They  pro- 
bably had  received  grants  of  land,  and  were  viewed  as  respect- 
able colonists,  who  enjoyed  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  the  respect  paid  to  Jehoiachin,  his  son  Shealtiel,  and 
hLs  grandson  Zerubbabel,  imdoubtedl^  participated;  at  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  theur  humiliation  was  al^vays 
painful,  and  drew  on  them  expressions  of  contempt.  The 
peculiarities  of  their  religion  afforded  many  opportunities  for 
the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans,  a 
striking  example  of  which  is  given  in  the  profanation  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  temple.    (Daniel  v.) 

3.  Second  period,  under  the  Persians. — Cyaxares  II.  refused 
the  Hebrews  his  permission  to  return  to  Judea ;  but  his  successor, 
Cyrus  the  Great,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (536)  caused  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  throughout  the  Persian  empire,  that  all  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  without  exception,  had  liberty  to  re- 
turn to  Judea  and  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  This 
general  permission  therefore  extended  to  the  Israelites  in  As- 
syria, Halah,  Gozan,  and  Media,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews  at 
Chebar  and  Babylon.  The  more  important  and  wealthy  por- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  preferred  to  remain  where  they  had  been 
so  long  settied,  than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  and 
uncertainty  of  removing  to  a  country  where  they  had  everything 
to  recreate.  Those  who  formed  the  first  caravan  belonged  to 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi;  and  numbered  about 
fifty  thousand  souls.  They  were  headed  by  Zerubbabel,*grand- 
flon  of  king  Jehoiachin,  accompanied  by  the  high-priest  ooskoA, 
and  ten  ofthe  principal  elders,  the  journey  occup}dng  about  four 
months,  and  terminating  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  captivity, 
the  fifty-second  year  aftier  the  destruction  ofthe  temple.  "He 
new  settiers  found  it  difiicult  to  keep  their  footing,  principally 
in  consequence  of  dilferences  (produced  by  the  intolerance  ihey 
themselves  evinced  at  the  building  of  tiie  temple)  with  thor 
neighbours  and  kinsmen  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  the  colony 
was  only  a  cause  of  expense."  The  Samaritans,  subsequently, 
having  erected  a  separate  temple  at  Gerizim,  near  Sichem,  about 

*  Zerubbabel  was  appointed  not  only  leader  of  the  Caravan,  but  alw  governor  of 
Judea ;  and  received  from  Cyrus  five  thousand  four  hundred  sacred  v«>8seli  of  gold 
jtod  silver  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  firom  Jerusalem  to  Babylon.    Gym 

pretcribed  the  $ize  ofthe  temple  that  was  to  be  rebuilt,  and  directed  that  tbc 

pease  should  be  decayed  from  the  royal  txeasury. 
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336,  not  only  separated  completely,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
inveterate  hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Hence  the  prohibi- 
tion to  rebcdld  the  city  and  temple,  brought  about  by  their 
means,  under  Cambyses,  629,  and  Smerdis,  522,  and  not  taken 
off  until  620,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  new  colony 
did  not  receive  a  permanent  internal  constitution  till  the  time  of 
Exra*  and  Nehemiah;t  both  brought  in  fresh  colonists,  the 
former  in  478,  the  latter  in  445.  Tne  country  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  satraps  of  Syria ;  but  in  the  increasing  domestic 
declension  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  high-priests  gradually  be- 
oune  the  virtual  rulers  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  even  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  conquest  (332)  the  Jews  seem  to  have  mani- 
fested proo&  of  fidelity  to  the  Persians. 

4.  Third  period^  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleu€id€B,  323 — 167. 
—After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Palestine,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  its  situation,  generally  shared  the  &te  of  Phcenida  and 
Syria.  In  312,  Ptolemy  I.  occupied  Jerusalem,  and  transplanted 
a  vast  colony  of  Jews  to  Alexandria ;{  frt>m  thence  they  spread 
to  Cyrene,  and  gradually  over  the  whole  of  Nordi  Afiica,  and 
even  in  iEthiopia.    From  311 — 301  the  Jews  remained,  however, 


*  Esn  WM  apfiointed  governor,  with  a  commistion  to  appoint  judges,  to  rectify 
aboMs,  and  to  enforce  the  obsenrance  of  the  ]aw  by  fine,  impriBonment,  iNuiiahment, 
<«  death.  He  also  had  permlMion  to  make  a  collection  for  the  temple,  among  the 
Uebraw*  who  ehoee  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  exile;  and  the  king  (Xerxet  I.) 
and  hia  eounsellon  not  only  contributed  generously  towards  the  same  object,  but 
the  managers  of  the  royal  revenues  west  of  the  Euphrates,  were  ordered  to  supply 
Esa  with  an  he  should  require,  of  siWer  to  one  hundred  talents,  wheat  to  one 
hoadred  oors,  wine  and  oil  to  one  hundreds  baths  of  each,  and  salt  without  limita. 
tion,  that  the  sacrifices  might  be  legally  and  regularly  offered,  that  the  wrath  of  the 
God  of  beaTcn  should  not  be  against  the  realm  of  the  king  and  of  his  sons.  Also, 
all  who  were  employed  in  the  services  of  the  temple,  e?cn  the  common  labourers. 


(NetbinimsJ  were  exempted  from  tribute,  and  thus  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
Iffldes  and  Persians.  This  was  done  to  influence  the  priests  and  Levites  to  settle  at 
Jerusalem,  for  •»  yet  but  very  few  of  them  had  returned.  (Esra  viL ;  viii.  15— SO.) 
MoCwUIWtanding  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Ezra  induced  two  families  of  priests  to 
•eeompany  him.  The  caravan  consisted  of  sixteen  houses,  which,  including  women 
and  children,  mobably  amounted  to  six  thousand  persons.  After  a  journey  of  three 
mootba  and  a  half,  the  new  colony  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  deposited  at  the  temple  the 
dooadoos  they  had  received  for  it,  and  Esra  delivered  his  credentials  to  the  royal 
oflkan  of  that  district.  (Eara  viii.)  Of  all  the  improvements  and  regulations 
wtiidi  be  introduced  into  Judea,  the  Book  that  bears  his  name  mentions  only  the 
rsmoval  of  the  heathen  women ;  a  measure  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  guard 
agrinat  a  return  to  idolatry.  But  Nehemiah  informs  us  that  Ezra  had  the  law 
poUkdy  read  to  the  people,  and  expkined  by  interpreters  to  those  who  understood 
only  Aramean.  This  undoutytedly  gave  occasion  to  the  multiplying  of  copies  of  the 
law  Id  Judea.    (Esra  ix,  z ;  Neh.  viiL  1—12.  corop.  1  Mace  i.  57, 5a)"— Jahn. 

t  During  the  rebellion  of  Megabysus,  satrap  of  Syria,  Judea  was  the  seat  of  war, 
and  sulrie^cd  to  great  distress  for  two  years.  Ihis  information  so  affNrted  the 
prapbetNcbemiah,  (cup4)eajrer  to  Artaxerxes  I.)  that  the  king  observed  his  melan. 
cfaolys  and  inquiring  its  cause,  he  appointed  him  governor  of  Judea,  with  Aill  power 
to  tetUy  Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  secure  it  from  those  disasters  to  which  unprotected 
ptaoes  an  always  exposed  in  time  uf  war.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  royal  ofiicerb 
west  of  the  ^phrates  to  assist  in  the  fortification  of  the  city,  and  to  furnish  the 
iiqMlsite  timber  ftom  the  king's  forest ;  probably  on  mount  Libanus,  near  the 
souTMS  of  the  river  Kadisha,  as  that  was  the  place  celebrated  for  its  cedars.  Thus 
eoomiirioncd,  Nebemlali  journeyed  to  Judea,  accompanied  by  military  officers  and 
cmalry.    (Neh,!;  IL  1-9.) 

t  In  oonaequence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  to  the  Persian  kings,  Ptolemy  granted 
Imb  the  same  privilcgaa  in  Alexandria  u  Alexander  had  conferred  on  th«  Mafi«. 
doeiana.    He  also  employed  a  purt  of  tkem  ia  garrisoning  his  foctte«a«a  aiud  \ft 
ether  duties  of  truft. 
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subject  to  Antigonus.    After  the  overthrow  of  his  empi 

remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies  until  2 

most  conspicuous  of  their  high-priests  during  this  interv 

Simon  the  just  (died  291),  and  afterwards  his  son,  Onias 

218),  who,  by  withholding  the  tribute  due  to  Ptolemy  ] 

posed  Judea  to  iminent  danger.    In  the  second  war  of  Ai 

the  Great  against  Egypt,  208,  the  Jews  of  their  own  i 

acknowledge  themselves  his  subjects,  and  assisted  in  drr 

the  Egyptian  troops,  who,  under  their  general  Scopas  hi 

possessed  themselves  of  the  country  and  the  citadel  of 

lem,  198.    Antiochus  confirmed  the  Jews  in  the  posse 

all  their  privileges;  and  although  he  promised  their  < 

together  with  Ccelo-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  to  Ptolemy  Epi 

as  the  future  dowry  of  his  daughter,  Judea  still  remaine 

the  Syrian  supremacy,  except  that  the  revenue  was  fbi 

divided  between  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings.    But  th 

of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Bomans  was  also  the  remoi 

of  the  subsequent  misfortimes  of  the  Jews.     The  con 

dearth  of  money  in  which  the  Syrian  kings  found  thei 

and  the  riches  of  the  temple,  the  accumulation  of  the  sa« 

come  and  gifts,  made  the  office  of  high-priest  an  object 

chase  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  hence  arose  quarrels  I 

the  pontifical  families,  and  out  of  those  sprung  factions 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  desirous  to  turn  to  his  own  a 

by  the  introduction  of  Grecian  institutions  among  the  J 

order  thereby  to  promote  the  subjection  of  that  peop] 

raised  by  itsprivileges  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  state  with 

of  Syria.     Tne  pious  high-priest,  Onias  lH.,  was  recf 

Antioch,  there  to  remain  m  exile,  that  he  might  ofier  no 

ance  to  the  contemplated  innovations  (175).     EGs  brothe 

obtained  the  mitre  by  purchase,  and  on  condition  that  he 

introduce  the  Grecian  customs :  Jason,  however,  was  in  1 

superseded  by  his  brother  Menelaus  who  promised  a  still 

tribute,  (172).    During  the  civil  war  arismg  out  of  those 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  returning  with  his  army  firom 

sent  a  part  of  it  to  occupy  Jerusalem  (167),  and  to  vent  1 

against  the  Jews  for  their  opposition  to  Menelaus,  th( 

priest  of  his  own  appointment :  the  consequent  cruelty  i 

pression  of  the  Jews,  who  now  were  to  be  Hellenized*  I 

lorce,  soon  occasioned  the  rise  under  the  Maccabees. 

6.  Fourth  Period,  under  the  Maccabees^  1 67 — 39 .   The  n 
against  Antiochus  lY.,  Epiphanes,  was  brought  about 

*  Atbeneus  van  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  instruct  the  Jews  in  the  Greek 
and  to  compel  them  to  an  observance  of  it8  rites.  He  dedicated  the  1 
Jut)lter  Olympius,  and  caused  sacrifices  tu  be  offered  in  it ;  circumcision, 
ing  of  the  Sabbath,  and  every  observance  of  the  law,  was  now  made  a  capita 
and  all  the  copies  of  the  sacred  books  were  burned.  Groves  were  planted, 
atrous  altars  were  built  in  every  city,  and  the  citizens  were  required  to  o 
^ceg  to  the  gods  and  eat  swine's  flesh  every  month  on  the  birth.day  of 
'Ihoae  who  refused  to  obey  these  orders  were  vu^^^  d«a\.\v  'M)\\.Vvv»uI  mercy. 
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priest  Mattatliiafl,  who  died  soon  after,  and  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  his  son  Judas,  who,  on  account  of  his  heroic  ex- 
ploits, received  the  surname  of  Maocaboeus  (the  hanmierer). 
Smyported  by  the  fanaticism  of  his  party,  Judas  defeated  in  seve- 
ru  battles  the  generals  of  Antiochus  that  were  sent  against  him, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  when  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  and  purified  the  temple.  On  Epiphanes  being 
infonned  of  these  successes,  he  determined  to  exterminate  the 
iihsAe  nation  and  give  their  country  to  others;  but  he  died  on 
loB  journey  fi)r  that  purpose  (163).  Under  Antiochus  Y.  Eu- 
MtcHT,  the  sedition  continued  successful  both  against  the  Syrian 
iiDg  and  the  high-priest  Aldmus,  his  creature.  Judas  having 
been  defeated  and  kiUed  by  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius 
L,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jonathan  (161),  who,  on 
diie  death  of  the  high-piiest  Aldmus  (160),  succeeded  to  that 
office  in  the  ensuing  war  between  Demetrius  I.  and  Alexander 
Balas,  both  rivals  courting  his  alliance.  Jonathan  sided  with 
Balas,  and,  firom  being  merely  the  leader  of  a  party,  came  to  be 
head  of  the  nation,  which  soil,  nevertheless,  continued  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  kinss.  Notwithstanding  the  &vour  he  had  shown 
to  Balas,  after  the  overthrow  of  that  pretender  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  dignity  by  Demetrius  11.  (145),  to  whose  assist- 
ance he  marched  at  the  subsequent  great  revolt  in  Antioch. 
Jonathan,  however,  in  144,  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Qsmrper,  Antiochus  TTieos^  the  son  of  Balas,  and  was  by  em- 
bassy presented  with  the  fiiendship  of  the  Romans  in  the  same 
jear ;  but  by  the  treachery  of  Tryphon  was  taken  and  put  to 
death  (143).  His  brother  and  successor,  Simon,  having  de- 
dared  against  Tryphon  (the  murderer  of  Antiochus),  was  by 
Demetrius  IL  not  only  confirmed  in  his  dignity,  but  excused 
from  paying  tribute;  he  likewise  received  the  title  of  prince 
(eduuuNm) ;  and  appears  to  have  struck  coins.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  D^etrius  U.  by  the  Farthians,  his  brother,  Antiochus 
Skletes,  allowed  Simon  to  remain  in  possession  of  those  privi- 
leges so  long  as  he  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance  against  Try- 
en;  but  after  the  death  of  that  usurper  and  tyrant,  he  caused 
(130)  to  be  attacked  by  Cendebseus,  who  was  defeated  hy 
die  sons  of  &non.  I^mon  having  been  murdered,  with  his 
sons  Mattathias  and  Judas,  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  who 
asfHred  to  the  government  (135),  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
John  Hvicanns  (135 — ^107),  who  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
sabmuBon  to  Antiochus  Sidetes;  but  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  that  prince  by  the  Farthians  (130),  he  again  asserted  his 
entbe  independence.  The  deep  decline  of  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
the  constant  civil  wars  by  which  it  was  distracted,  and  the  re- 
newed league  with  the  Romans,  not  onhr  enabled  Hyrcanus 
easily  to  wiMntftin  his  independence,  but  likewise  to  increase  \na 
territory  b^  the  amqaest  of  the  Samaritans  and  Idumseaiv&. 
But  wii  bim  ended  iae  heroic  line  of  the  Maccabees.    Scarcely 
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was  he  delivered  &om  foreign  oppression,  when  domestic  broils 
arose.    The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  hitherto  been  mere 
religious  sects,  but  were  converted  into  political  Mictions  by 
Hyrcanus,  who,  offended  with  the  Pharisees,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  their  wish  to  separate  the  pontifical  and  princely 
offices,  went  over  to  the  Sadducees.    The  former  sect  (the  or- 
thodox), were,  as  usual,  supported  by  the  many;  the  latter  (the 
innovators),  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  their  principles, 
were  fiivoured  by  the  wealthy.    HjTcanus's  eldest  son,  the  cruel 
Aristobulus  (107),  assumed  the  royal  title,  but  soon  afber  dying 
(106),  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Alexander  Jan* 
nseus.     His  reign  was  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  insimuficaot 
wars  with  his  neighbours,  this  prince  wishing  to  pla^  uie  con- 
queror; and  having  likewise  had  the  imprudence  to  irritate  the 
powerful  party  of  the  Pharisees,  these  made  him  the  object  of 
public  insult,  and  excited  a  tumult  (92),  which  was  followed  by 
a  bloody  civil  war,  which  lasted  six  years.     Jannaeus,  it  is  true, 
maintained  himself  during  the  struggle ;  but  the  opposite  party 
was  so  far  firom  being  annihilated,  that,  at  his  death,  when  pass- 
ing over  his  sons,  the  feeble  Hyrcanus  (who  possessed  the  pon- 
tifical dignity),  and  the  ambitious  Aristobulus,  he  bequeathed 
the  crown  to  his  widow,  Alexandra,  with  the  understanding 
that  she  should  join  the  party  of  the  Pharisees.     During  her 
reign,  therefore  (79 — 71),  the  Pharisees  held  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  left  her  only  the  name.     Provoked  at  this,  A&- 
tobulus,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  queen,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  throne,  and  ultimately  obtained  his 
ends,  notwithstanding  Alexandra  nominated  H3rrcanus  to  be  her 
successor.     Hyrcanus,  at  the  instigation  of  his  confidant,  0i6 
Idumsean  Antipater,  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Herodians, 
and  assisted  by  the  Arabian  prince  Aretas,  waged  war  agabost 
his  brother  (65\  and  shut  him  up  in  Jerusalem.     But  the  Bo- 
mans  were  arbitrators,  and  Pompey,  then  all-powerfiil  in  Asia, 
decided  for  Hyrcanus  (64) :  the  party  of  Aristobulus,  however, 
refusing  to  accede,  the  Boman  general  took  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem; made  Hyrcanus  high-pnest  and  prince,  under  condition 
that  he  should  papr  tribute ;   and  took  as  prisoners  to  Borne 
Aristobulus  and  his  sons,  who,  however,  subsequently  escaped, 
and  caused  great  disturbances.     The  Jewish  state  now  beinff 
dependent  on  Bome,  remained  so ;  and  the  yoke  was  confirmed 
by  the  policy  of  Antipater  and  his  sons,  who  followed  the  gene- 
ral maxim  of  entire  devotion  to  Bome,  in  order  thereiby  to 
succeed  in  wholly  removing  the  reigning  fiunily.  As  early  as  48* 
Antipater  was  appointed  procurator  of  Judea  by  Caesar,  idiom 
he  had  supported  at  Alexandria;  and  his  second  son,  Herod,  go- 
vernor in  Galilee,  soon  became  sufficiently  powerfiil  to  threatw 
Hjprcanus  and  the  sanhedrim  (45).     He  gained  the  fiivoar  of 
Antony;  and  thus  maintained  himself  amid  the  tempests  whidit 
^i^^  the  assassination  of  Csesax  (4A^^  ^ooY  X^^^^xAasi-vKirid. 
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powerful  as  the  party  opposed  to  him  were.  That  party,  how- 
ever, at  last,  in  fieu  of  tne  ill-£ited  Hyrcanus,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  Aristobtdus,  placed  Antigonus  at  their  head,  and,  assisted 
by  the  Farthians,  then  flourishing  in  power,  seated  him  on  tho 
throne  (89).  Herod,  having  fled  to  Bome,  not  only  met  with  a 
gradoos  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  triumviri,  but  was  by 
them  appointed  king. 

6.  Fifth  Period,  under  the  Herodians^  b.  c.  39  to  a.  d.  70.— 
Herod  the  Great,  b.  g.  39  to  a.  d.  1,  put  himself  in  possession 
of  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  (b.  c.  37),  and  confirmed  his  power 
by  marrying  Mariamne,  of  the  house  of  Maccabees.  Notwith- 
Btandinff  his  severity,  shown  to  the  party  of  Antigonus,  and  the 
house  of  Maccabees,  the  total  extinction  of  which  Herod  deemed 
necessary  for  his  own  safety;  yet  so  greatly  did  the  wasted 
country  stand  in  need  of  peace,  that  fi>r  that  very  reason  his 
reign  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  Availing  himself 
of  the  liberality  of  Augustus,  whose  favour  he  contrir^  to  ob- 
tain, after  the  defeat  of  Antony,  b.  c.  31,  Herod  gradually 
iuCTeased  the  extent  of  his  kingdom,  which  at  last  comprised 
Jadea,  Samaria,  Graiilee,  and  beyond  the  Jordan,  PersBa,  Itursea, 
and  Trachonitas  (tiiat  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  Palestine),  together 
with  Idmnsea.  From  these  countries  he  deriyed  his  income, 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  tribute.  The  deference  con- 
sequently shown  by  Herod  to  Rome  was  but  the  efiect  of  a 
natural  policy,  and  his  conduct  in  that  respect  could  be  ob- 
jected to  him  only  by  bigoted  Jews.  To  his  whole  family,  rather 
than  to  himself  individually,  are  to  be  attributed  the  executions 
Tdiich  took  place  among  its  members :  happy  had  it  been  if  the 
sword  had  smitten  none  but  the  guilty,  and  spared  the  innocent ! 
In  the  last  year  but  one  of  his  reign  is  placed  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  ^according  to  the  usually  adopted  computation,  made  in 
the  sixui  century,  by  Dionysius  Exigus.  But  the  more  accurate 
calculations  of  modem  chronologists  show  that  the  real  date  of 
the  Saviour's  birth  was  probably  four  years  earlier).  According 
to  his  will,  with  some  few  alterations  made  by  Augustus,  his 
kingdom  was  divided  among  his  three  surviving  sons,  Archelaus, 
as  ethnarch,  receiving  the  greater  moiety,  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
Idnmssa;  the  two  others,  as  tetrarchs,  Fhilip,  a  part  of  Galilee, 
and  Trachonitis,  Antipas,  the  other  part  of  (ralilee,  and  Feraea, 
together  with  Itursea; — subsequently  to  which  division,  tho 
various  parts  did  not,  in  consequence,  all  share  the  same  fate. 
Archelaus,  hj  misgovemment,  soon  lost  his  portion  (a.  d.  6) ; 
Judea  and  Samana  were  consequently  annexed  as  a  Boman 
province  to  Syria,  and  placed  under  procurators  subordinate  to 
the  Syrian  governors.  Among  the  procurators,  the  most  famous 
is  Pontius  Jnlate,  about  a.  d.  27 — 36,  under  whom  Jesus  Christ, 
the  founder  of  our  religion,  appeared  and  sufiered,  not  as  a  po\i' 
tical — although  accused  of  being  bo — but  as  a  moral  re£oTUie>T, 
On  the  oth^  hand,  Pbilip  retained  hia  tetrarchy  until  bis  d.eat\i^ 
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A.  D.  34,  when  bis  country  had  the  same  lot  with  Judea  and 
Samaria.  Soon  ailer,  that  is  to  say,  in  a.  d.  37,  it  was,  however, 
given  by  Caligula,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  Agrippa  (grandson 
to  Herod,  by  Aristobulus),  as  a  recompense  for  his  attachment 
to  the  &inily  of  €rermanicus ;  and  when  Antipas,  who  wished  to 
pi*ocure  a  similar  &,vour  for  himself,  but  instead  of  it  was  de- 
posed (39),  Agrippa  received  his  tetrarchy  also  (40),  and  soon 
afterwards,  by  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  had  belonged 
to  Archelaus,  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Palestine.  Agrippa 
having  died  in  A.  d.  44,  the  whole  country,  being  appended  to 
Syria,  became  a  Boman  province,  and  received  procurators; 
although  Chalds  (49),  and  subsequently,  also  (53),  FhiUp's 
tetrarchy,  were  restored  as  a  kingdom  to  his  son,  Agrippa  11., 
A.  D.  90.  The  oppression  of  the  procurators,  and  of  Uc^sius 
Florus  in  particular,  who  obtained  the  oflSoe,  A.  d.  64,  excited 
the  Jews  to  rebellion,  which  (70)  ended  in  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  their  city  and  temple  by  Titus.  The  spread  of 
the  Jews  over  the  whole  civilized  world  of  that  time,  although 
previously  commenced,  was  by  this  event  still  further  increased; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  extension  of  Christianity  was  pre- 
pared and  fiicilitated.  Even  after  the  conquest,  Jerusalem  not 
only  continued  to  exist  as  a  city,  but  was  also  still  considered 
by  the  nation  as  a  point  of  union ;  and  the  attempt,  under 
Adrian,  to  establish  a  Boman  colony  there,  produced  a  fearfid 
insurrection,  during  which  Judea  was  almost  depopulated.'^— 
Heeren.'] 


SECTION  XXXV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 
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[Geographical  outline  of  Ancient  Italy: — 

1.  Boundaries.    "S.  Alps  ;  S.  Mediterranean  ;  R  Adriatic. 

2.  Mountain  ranges ;  im  Apennines. 

3.  Rivers ;  Hie  Po;  the  Adiffe  ;  the  Tiber. 

4.  The  soil ;  the  most  fertile  in  Europe. 

5.  Divisions: 

a.  Upper  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  small  rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra, 

comprising  GtdUa  Cisalpina,  or  Togata  and  Liguria. 

b.  Centraly  from  the  Rubicon  and  Macra  down  to  the  Silams  and  Frento, 

comprising  six  countries ;  Etruria,  Latium,  and  Campania^  on  the 

west;  UrMina,  Picenumf  and  Samniumy  on  the  east 
e.  Lower^  or  Magna  Crr<Bcia^  from  the  Silarus  and  Frento  to  the  southen 

land*s-end,  comprising  Lucoma,  BrutUum^  west ;  Apulia  and  CalabriHt 

east, 
d.  Islands  ;  SicUt/^  Sardinia^  and  Corsica."] 

1.  In  the  delineation  of  ancient  history,  Rome,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Greece,  becomes  the  leading  object  of  attention ;  and 
me  history  of  this  empire,  in  its  progress  to  universal  dmnxnioai 
ADd  afterwarda  in  its  decline  and  u\Lt  mvolves  a  collateral  ae- 
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count  of  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  which  in  those  periods 
are  deserving  of  our  consideration. 

2.  Although  we  cannot  conjecture  with  certainty  as  to  the  era 
when  Italy  was  first  peopled,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  inhabited  by  a  refined  and  cultivated  nation  many 
ages  befi>re  the  Roman  name  was  known.  These  were  the 
£tn]flcans  (or  Tuscans),*  of  whom  there  exist  at  this  day  monu- 
xoentB  in  tiie  fine  arts,  which  prove  them  to  have  been  a  splendid, 
Inxurious,  and  highly  polish^  people.  Their  ailphabet,  resem- 
bling the  Phoenician,  dispose  us  to  believe  them  of  eastern  origin. 
The  Boman  historians  mention  them  as  a  powerful  and  opulent 
nation  long  before  the  origin  of  Bome,  ^  Tuscorum  ante  Bo- 
mannm  imperium  late  terra  marique  opes  patuere,'  Lib.  v.  33 ; 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  deduces  most  of  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Bomans  fix)m  Etruria.  According  to  him,  Etruria 
was  divided  into  twelve  districts,  each  ruled  by  an  independent 
cfaie^  called  the  Lucomo,  but  federally  united  for  their  mutual 
protection. 

3.  The  rest  of  Italy  was  divided  among  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent tribes  or  nations,  comparatively  in  a  rude  and  unculti- 
vated state;  Umbrians,  Ldgurians,  Sabines,  Veientes,  Latins, 

ani,  Yolsci,  &c  Latium,  a  territory  of  fiifl^  miles  in  len^h, 
axteen  in  breadth,  contuned  forty-seven  mdependent  cities 
(Hr  states;  the  other  adjacent  states  were  divided  in  the  same 
manner — a  state  of  society  in  which  a  constant  predatory  war- 
&re  is  unavoidable. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  dty  and  state  of  Bome  is  involved  in 
great  uncertamty.  Dionysius  supposes  two  cities  of  that  name 
to  have  existed,  and  to  have  penshed  before  the  foundation  of 
the  city  built  by  Bomulus.  The  latter,  according  to  Varro, 
whose  computation  is  generally  followed,  was  founded  in  753 
B.  c.  by  a  troop  of  shepherds  or  banditti,  who  peopled  their  new 
dty  by  carrying  ofi*the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  neighbours 
the  Sabines. 

5.  The  great  outlines  of  the  first  constitution  of  the  Boman 
government,  though  generally  attributed  to  the  political  abilities 
of  Bomulus,  seem  to  nave  a  natural  foundation  in  the  usages  of 
barbarous  nations,  and  in  the  state  of  maimers  which  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  foundation  of  Bome. — [The  people  were  divided 
into  ten  curiae,  and  each  curia  into  ten  gentes  (or  probably  each 
curia  into  ten  decuriae,  and  each  decuria  into  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  gentes) — a  gens  being  an  ag^egate  of  persons  (not  ne- 
cessarily related  to  one  another),  distmgubhed  by  a  common  name 
terminating  in  ta,  as  Junia,  Cornelia ;  t  and  bound  together  by 
the  joint  performance  of  certjdn  religious  rites.     Each  curia  had 

*  They  were  called  by  the  Oreelu.  Tyrrhenians,  or  Tyrsenians ;  and  by  ihemMVvet« 


f  Thus  in  Lticiu*  Juaiiu  Brutiu,  Lucius  is  the  prennnien,  answerxng  to  caxt 
ChrS*li«9  nmme;  Janiiu,  from  the  name  of  the  genu  (/kmily,  clan,  or  vo\il\ca\  AWw 
sion)iMadBrtttu$,  tbeiumame,  oa  account  of  Ma  feigned  dullness. 

G 
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also  a  distinguishing  name,  as  Forenses,  Hapta,  &c. ;  and  formed 
a  separate  corporation,  having  a  common  hall  in  which  the 
members  met  for  civil  and  religious  purposes,  with  a  president 
(curio)  who  performed  the  sacred  rites.  Each  gens  had  an 
alderman  (decurio)^  and  these  formed  the  senate  of  one  hundred 
members,  who  deliberated  on  aU  affairs  of  state,  and  reported 
their  opinion  to  the  people  in  the  comitia  curiata^  or  public  as- 
sembly, which  possessed  the  sovereign  power  of  finally  determining 
in  aU  matters  of  public  importance.f 

6.  [Romulus  warred  with  his  neighbours,  but  succeeded  in 
promoting  an  union  with  the  Sabines  and  with  a  tribe  of  Etrus- 
cans. The  Boman  state  was  then  composed  of  three  tribes,  the 
Banmes,  Titiens,  and  Luceres,  or  Bamnenses,  Titienses  and  Luce- 
renses;  so  called  from  Bomulus,  Titius  the  Sabine  kii^,  and 
Lucumo,  the  title  of  the  chief  of  each  Etruscan  state:  each  tribe 
was  divided  into  ten  curice,  and  each  curia  into  ten  gentes ;  in  all, 
thirty  curiae,  and  three  himdred  ^ntes  or  clans.  The  Biamnes 
dwelt  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  the  Titiens,  on  the  hUls  Satumius  and 
Quirinalis ;  and  the  Luceres,  on  the  Caelian  hill.  The  amalga- 
mation of  the  three  tribes  did  not  take  place  at  once.  When 
the  Sabines  united,  they  obtained  equal  political  rights,  which 
increased  the  senate  to  200 ;  but  at  the  death  of  Bomulus,  the 
Luceres  had  no  representation  in  that  body.  Bomulus  is  said  to 
have  divided  the  land  into  three  portions ;  one  for  the  support  of 
the  government ;  another  for  the  maintenance  of  religion ;  and 
the  third  he  divided  equally  among  the  citizens.  He  was  a  just 
king,  and  successful  in  his  wars ;  but  after  reigning  thirty-seven 
years,  he  is  supposed  to  have  ikUen  a  victim  to  treason.  The 
people  revered  his  memory,  and  enrolled  him  among  the  number 
of  their  deities  by  the  title  of  Quirinius.] 

7.  The  king  had  the  privilege  of  assembling  the  people,  and  a 
right  of  appeS  in  all  questions  of  importance.  He  had  the  com- 
mand of  uie  army,  which  at  first  comprehended  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  He  was  chief  priest,  or  Pontifex  MaximuSy  and 
regulated  everything  that  concerned,  or  was  even,  remotely 
connected  with,  religion.  He  had,  as  a  guard,  twelve  lictors ; 
and  to  these  he  added  a  troop  of  300  horsemen,  named  Celeres 
or  Equites  (Boman  knights),  being  one  fi*om  each  gens  or  dan. 
These  regulations  are  of  positive  institution;  others  arose  natu- 
rally fi-om  the  state  of  society. 

f  It  was  formerly  the  opinion,  that  the  kings  appointed  the  senators ;  but  the 

researches  of  Niebuhr  and  others  have  shown  that  the  populus  of  Rome  was  the  resl 

sovereign,  that  all  the  powers  which  the  king  possessed  were  delegated  to  him  by  the 

populus,  and  that  the  senate  was  a  representative  body.     Niebuhr  thinks  that  eadi 

gens  sent  its  decurio  or  alderman  to  represent  it  in  the  senate ;  whilst  Ooettiii^ 

supposes  that  a  curia  was  divided  into  ten  decuriae,  and  that  there  were  an  indefinite 

number  of  gentes  in  a  decuria,  which  admitted  of  the  incorporation  of  new  families  of 

burgben  or  citizens ;  therefore  the  alderman  of  the  decuria  was  the  representativt 

Jn  the  senate.    The  senators  held  their  ofRce  for  life.    At  this  time,  when  the 

Rowan  state  consisted  of  one  tribe,  Vt  is  beV^eved  \.\v&l  e(\\x&\  ^viVvUcal  rights  were 

enjoyed  by  all ;  but  this  cqua.ity  did  not  long  conl\n>x«. 
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8.  The  patria  potestas,  or  the  sovereign  power  which  every 
father  of  a  fiunily  enjoyed  over  his  household,  is  of  the  latter 
nature,  being  common  to  all  barbarous  tribes. — ^The  limitation 
of  all  arts  to  the  slayes  arose  from  the  constant  employment  of 
the  citizens  in  war&re  or  in  agriculture. 

9.  The  Sabines  were  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  early 
Romans ;  and  a  wise  policy  united  for  a  while  the  two  nations 
into  one  state.  After  the  death  of  Komulus,  there  was  an  in- 
terregnum of  a  year;  when  Numa  Fompilius,  a  Sabine,  was 
elected  king.  "Eba  disposition  was  pious  and  padfic,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  ^ve  his  people  the  same  character.  He  pre- 
tended to  divine  mspiration  (received  from  the  nymph  Egeria), 
in  order  to  give  the  greater  authority  to  his  Laws,  w^ch  in 
themselYes  were  excellent.  Ho  multiplied  the  national  gods, 
hoilt  temples,  and  instituted  different  classes  of  priests^jP^cia^, 
Flamines^  Salii  (a  saUendoi),  and  a  variety  of  religious  cere- 
monies. The  Feciales  were  employed  as  heralds  to  demand 
satis&ction  for  public  injuries,  and  to  declare  war  when  it  was 
refused ;  the  Flamines  (so  called  from  the  flame-coloured  tufts 
i^KHi  their  caps)  officiated  each  in  the  service  of  a  particular 
ddty;  the  Sahi  guarded  the  sacred  buckler,  which  was  said  to 
have  dropped  from  heaven,  togejther  with  eleven  others  that  had 
been  made  exactly  like  it,  lest  it  should  be  lost  or  stolen ;  the 
Vestals  cherished  the  sacred  fire;  the  Augurs  and  Aruspices 
divined  future  events  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  entrails 
of  victims.  He  built  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  kept 
open  during  war,  and  shut  during  peace.  Most  of  the  institu- 
tions of  this  prince  were  calculated  to  encourage  the  pacific 
spirit;  and  his  policy  consisted  in  usin^  relimon  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government. — ^Numa  reformed  tne  Cfdendar,  regulating 
the  year  at  twelve  lunar  months,  and  distinguished  the  days  for 
civil  occupation  (Fasti)  from  those  dedicated  to  reli^ous  rest 
(Nefcuti).  Agriculture  was  lawful  on  the  latter,  as  a  duty  of 
religion.  Numa  reigned  forty-three  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  temple  of  Janus  remained  shut ;  so  much  does 
the  disposition  of  a  people  depend  on  the  character  of  a  sove- 
reign. 

10.  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of  Home,  was  of  Latin 
descent,  and  of  a  warlike  disposition.  He  subdued  the  Albans, 
Fidenates,  and  other  neighbouring  states. — {The  Alban  war  was 
terminated  by  the  celebrated  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
the  three  twin-brothers  from  each  army.  Tullus  destroyed  the 
dty  of  Alba  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Bome.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  previous  inhabitants,  but 
only  the  most  distinguished  were  admitted  to  equal  political 
rights ;  the  otiiers  were  made  dependent  on  the  burghers,  the 
populus  Bomanus :  the  dependent  Albans  were  free  personalVy^ 
but  not  citizens.  From  mis  time  the  'Roman  state  consisted  o^ 
two  classes,  one  that  had,  and  another  that  had  not^  a  share  Vxx 
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the  sovereign  power — a,  ruling  class  or  aristocracy,  and  a  com- 
monalty without  political  rights.^  The  Sabines  had  separated 
from  the  Bomans  in  this  reign,  and  were  amons  the  most 
powerful  of  their  enemies.  Tullus  was  killed  by  lightning  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
opened,  and  was  not  shut  during  his  whole  reign.] 

1 1.  Ancus  Martins,  a  Sabine,  the  grandson,  by  his  mother,  of 
Kuma,  was  elected  king  on  the  death  of  Tullus.  He  inherited 
the  piety  and  virtues  of  his  grand&ther,  and  Joined  to  these  the 
talents  of  a  warrior.  He  promoted  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  people.  He  conquered  the  Latins,  and  removed  them  to 
Bome,  dividing  their  lands — ^which  extended  to  the  sea — ^among 
the  people  (the  burghers).  He  enlarged  and  fortified  the  city, 
and  built  the  port  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  He  reigned 
gloriously  twenty-four  years. 

12.  Tarquinius  Friscus,  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Corinth  and  a 
noble  Etruscan  lady,  popular  from  his  wealth  and  liberality,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  tlu'one,  in  preference  to  the  sons  of  Ancus. 
In  his  reign  the  senate  was  increased  by  100  members,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Luceres  (Etruscans),  who  were  then  plac^ 
on  an  equality  with  the  other  two  tribes.  These  new  senators  were 
termed  ^^Fatres  minorum  gentium."  This  body  now  consisted 
of  300,  at  which  number  it  remained  for  some  centuries.  Tar- 
quin  abo  doubled  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  the  three 
tribes;  and  obtained  the  admission  of  a  large  body  of  the  plebes, 

*  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  first  senators  were  the  foimders  of  the 
patrician  families ;  but  Niebuhr  has  established,  that  at  this  period  the  sena- 
tors were  merely  the  representatives  for  life  of  the  respective  aggregate 
bodies  of  citizens,  which  comprised  the  gentes  or  clans ;  that  there  was  no 
inequality  among  the  citizens ;  and  that  the  patricians  were  the  whole  body 
of  Koman  citizens  or  burghers  (the  populus  Komanus). 

The  relation  of  the  original  rlebes  or  commons  of  Rome,  who  were  not 
members  of  a  gens,  nor  had  any  share  of  the  political  franchise,  are  thus 
described  by  Dr  Arnold: — "This  population  oaA  no  connection  with  the 
houses  (gentes)  separately,  but  only  with  the  state  composed  of  these  hoosei; 
this  was  wholly  a  political,  not  a  domestic  relation ;  it  united  personal  and 
private  liberty  with  politiciEd  subjection.  This  inferior  population  i^psaesaed 
property,  regulated  tnelr  own  municipal  as  well  as  domestic  affitirs,  and  as 
free  men  fought  in  the  armies  of  what  was  their  common  country.  But, 
strictly,  they  were  not  citizens ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  houses : 
they  could  not  belong  to  the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house,  and  there- 
fore to  no  curia,  and  no  tribe ;  consequentlythey  had  no  share  in  the  staters 
government,  nor  in  the  staters  property.  What  the  state  con<|uered  in  war 
became  the  property  of  the  state,  and  merefore  they  had  no  claim  to  it ;  wiUi 
the  state  demesne — with  whatever,  in  short,  belonged  to  the  state  in  its  aggre- 

Ste  capacity — ^these,  as  being  its  neighbours  merely,  and  not  its  mo^Mffs, 
d  no  concern.*' — History  of  Rome,  I.  27. 

So  far  as  our  extant  ancient  authorities  show,  the  origin  of  the  elientela, 

and  its  true  character,  were  unknown  to  them.    It  is  probable  that  aggregate 

bodies  of  the  commons  were  dependent  on  a  gens,  that  they  were  tiie  tenants 

of  the  lands  which  had  fallen  to  its  share,  and  that  the  representative  or 

senator  of  the  gens  was  their  patron  or  ^UtvcaJ.  protector.     The  commons 

^ere  not  allowed  to  carry  on  commerce. 
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or  commons,  within  the  constitution,  but  still  subordinate  to  the 
origmal  burghers,  or  citizens  (the  populus  Bomanus).  He  was 
victorious  in  his  wars  with  the  Sabmes  and  Latins,  none  daring 
to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  He  adorned  and  improved  the  city 
with  works  of  utility  and  magnificence.  He  caused  the  walls  to 
be  built  of  hewn  stone :  he  bmlt  the  Circus  Maximus,  or  Hippo- 
drome, for  the  celebration  of  public  games,  for  races,  and  a^- 
letic  exercises;  the  Cloacae,  those  immense  common  sewers,* 
which  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  new  Bome  had  been  built  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  of  greater  magnitude.  He  also  com- 
menced the  building  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian 
hill.  Tarquinius  was  assassinate^i  at  the  instigation  of  the  sons 
of  Ancus  Martius,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign. 

13.  Servius  Tullius  (a  Tuscan),  who  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tarquinius,  secured  by  his  own  address,  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  mother-in-law,  his  election  to  the  vacant  throne.  He  was 
a  just  and  good  king,  and  courted  popularity  by  acts  of  munijd- 
cence;  discharging  the  debts  of  the  poor;  dividing  among  the 
[^^  commons  the  muds  which  had  been  conquered  m  war,  and 
making  many  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich;^']  improving  the 
city  with  useful  edifices,  and  extending  its  boundaries.  The  new 
arrangement  which  he  introduced  in  the  division  of  the  popula- 
tion into  classes  and  centuries,  is  a  proof  of  much  poutical 
ability,  and  merits  attention,  as  on  it  depended  many  of  the  re- 
volutions of  the  republic. 

14.  From  the  tune  the  Romans  admitted  the  Sabines,  the 
Luceres,  and  a  part  of  the  Albans,  to  the  rights  of  citizens  or 
burghers,  the  sovereign  populus  was  composed  of  three  tribes, 
each  of  which  having  an  equal  share  in  the  government.  Each 
tribe  being  divided  into  ten  curicB,  and  each  curia  having  an 
equal  yote  in  the  comitia^  or  public  assemblies,  as  each  burgher 
had  in  his  curia,  all  questions  were  decided  by  the  majority  of 
the  suffirages  of  individuals.  There  was  no  pre-eminence  or  dis- 
tinction between  the  curice;  and  the  order  in  which  they  gave 
their  votes  was  determined  by  lot.  [This  would  have  been 
a  reasonable  constitution,  if  the  population  had  enjoyed  equal 
political  rights,  and]  so  long  as  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens  were 
nearly  on  a  par;  but,' when  riches  came  to  be  unequally  divided, 
it  was  obvious  that  much  inconvenience  must  have  arisen  from 
this  equal  partition  of  power,  as  the  rich  could  easily,  by  bribery, 

•  The  foundations  of  this  work  were  laid  about  forty  feet  under  ground.  Its 
branches  were  carried  under  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  brought  at  last  into  one 
grand  trunk  (the  Cloaca  Maxima,  sixteen  feet  in  width,  thirteen  in  depth,  and 
arched  over  with  hewn  stone),  which  ran  down  into  the  Tiber,  to  the  west  of  the 
Palatine  biU.  It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the  low  grounds  on  both  sides  of  the 
Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  and  of  the  site  of  the  forum  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  CapitoUne  I'he  Cloacae  was  not  completed  until  the  re^gn  of  the  la»\.  A  &tf\u\x\, 
wbo  U  suppoaed  to  have  employed  numbers  of  the  commons  in  tU\&  wotYl  \YviX 
haA  been  reduced  bry  biw  to  a  cooditioa  anMlogotu  to  slavery . 
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command  the  sufirages  of  the  poor.*  Besides,  all  the  taxes  had 
hitherto  been  levied  by  the  head,  without  any  regard  to  the 
inequality  of  fortunes.  This  impolitic  and  unjust  mode  of  assess- 
ment furnished  to  Servius  an  excellent  pretext  for  an  entire 
change  of  system.  [His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  in 
one  body  the  popultis  (or  patricians — the  old  burghers  of  the 
three  tribes,  who  hitherto  exclusively  possessed  the  political  fran- 
chise) with  the  plebs^  or  commonalty,  who  had  grown  up  by  their 
side,  and  to  give  the  chief  weight  in  the  state  to  wealth  and  num- 
bers, rather  than  to  birth  and  ramily  pretensions.  With  this  view, 
he  formed  a  plan,  in  virtue  of  which  the  people  would  vote  on  all 
important  questions  according  to  their  equipments  when  on 
military  service — ^in  other  words,  according  to  their  property. 
This  arrangement  considered  the  whole  state  as  forming  a  regu- 
lar army.] 

15.  All  the  inhabitants  were  next  required,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  to  declare  upon  oath  their  names,  dwellings,  number  of 
their  children,  and  amount  of  their  fortune ;  that  the  taxes  and 
contributions  might  be  regulated  according  to  their  wealth. 
After  this  numeration,  or  census,  Servius  divided  the  whole  citi- 
zens, without  distinction  of  rank,  birth,  or  nation,  into  four 
tribes,  named  from  the  quarters  where  they  dwelt,  the  Palatine, 
Suburban,  Collatine,  and  Esquiline.  These  comprehended  only 
such  as  dwelt  within  the  city.  He  formed  other  tribes  of  su(i 
as  lived  without  the  walls,  or  in  the  country,  and  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  Koman  citizens.  These  were  called  the  Rustic  Tribes, 
and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Koman  history.  Besides  this 
local  division,  Servius  distributed  the  whole  people  into  six 
classes,  and  each  class  into  several  centuries,  or  portions  of  citi- 
zens, so  called,  not  as  actually  consisting  of  100,  but  as  being 
obliged  to  furnish  and  maintain  100  men  for  the  service  M 
the  state  in  time  of  war.  [The  cavalry  included,  first,  the 
six  equestrian  centuries,  or  the  sex  suffragia  which  made  up 
the  body  of  the  populus  (burghers  or  patricians),  and  voted 
by  themselves  in  the  comitia  curiata;  to  which  were  now 
added  twelve  centuries  of  plebian  knights,  selected  from  the 
richest  members  of  the  commonalty.  The  foot  soldiers  were 
organized  in  the  following  five  classes; — 1.  Those  whose  pro- 
perty was  at  least  100,000  ases,  or  pounds  of  copper,  were 
reckoned  as  eighty  centuries.  2.  Those  worth  76,000,  and 
under  100,000  ases,  were  twenty  centuries.  3.  Those  worth 
50,000,  and  under  75,000  ases,  were  twenty  centuries.  4.  Those 
worth  25,000,  and  under  50,000  ases,  were  twenty  centuries. 
5.  Those  worth  12,500,  and  under  25,000  ases,  were  thirtii 

*  There  can  be  no  justice  in  depriving  individuals  of  their  political  rights  became 

they  are  poor,  lest  they  might  be  intimidated  ur  bribed.     'Iho^te  wliu  offer  ur  give 

bribes  are  more  deserving  of  punishment  than  those  who  take  them.     A  numeroui 

ctMistituency  cannot  oe  bribed  without  its  being  known,  and  every  election  obtained 

by  auch  means  ought  to  be  invalid. 
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centpnes.    Those  whose  property  toll  short  of  12,r»iX)  iisom  wt-n- 

considered:  as  supernumeraries  to  the  liilh  cliws.    TIuiho  whu  hjul 

more  than  1,500  ases  were  still  reckoned  aiiion^^t  ihv.  tax  piiy- 

Ms,  and  were  formed  into  two  centuries,  called  the  Arr.nmi  iiml 

Velati.     They  followed  the  army  without  bearing  ariiw,   firiii^' 

only  required  to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  who  li^ll.      Mrlnw 

these  came  one  century  of  the  Proletarii,  whrwcs  property  wai 

between   1,500  and  875  ases.     These  pjiid  no  Uix*'m,  and,   In 

ordinary  times,  had  no  military  duty ;  but,  on  ^(reat  «-jiii-.rj.';*ii*-i<"!, 

anns  were  furnished  them  by  the  govcniniunt,  aiiil  lUt-.y  wt-.n- 

called  out  as  an  extraordinary  levy.     O/tfi  rM-.ritijry  twin-.  in/JndiyJ 

all  whose  property  was  less  than  375  as^n,  and  who  w-.r".  *  i.lUul 


..^N.«m«««^  uacsk;,  uicirc  urcrc  trtrcc;  ufiiiiiiri*;.' 

cording  to  their  occupations.     Th^:  /'- 

'-ymiV:iJi€«,  or  horn  blowers:  thft  tuhlclfK^.^.  or  i  it  »/.',-<  •..•...;•* 
ere:  the  first  of  these  was  attach':d  to  ^:::''.  '^>':r.r. ..-..'  'A  *•:•'■  './« 
class:  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  Th  :<.  'i-.'-.r-j  ■»  r".  ...  ^. 
centuries — 18  of  cavalrj-,  14^^  of  h^'i'V  ',:SA.r.*r^ .  ■'/,  '/  -  /.'. 
lintnr,  4  of  reserve  and  camp  is..t\-v,r*..  i'-i  ;  ',f  «-..  . 
mosidans.  The  soUiers  of  the  fir^r.  r.^.".  .-..t.:  v.  -.••,".. 
selves  with  a  complete  «-iit  of  ivr-^r-zft  i.-.v...  ..•  i  '.>-.' '.  *•  -. 
pike,  the  arms  iiseii  in  di»i  f-'or..':  r-* .'.<:■    '-*  '  '•      -.-t-*-  ■' 

ScCiDnd   and    rhrrfi    cIa.ia*rS    "W^T^     !..-«''-/ 1     *  -      •      •'       '•      ' 

bronze  armoor.  and  Cj  b-^ar  \  Jir-j  -.  -,-,.%'"./  •■.'/.-■-    •    ■■   ■ 

JdV«imi.      These  tO'ir    •'iL-'l±*»i^     ;;■.  v. '.»■.— .^-     '•■•'    V''-*.-'--  '     " 

l^i-^si  were  pro  Ti.iiiii  TTJrii  i:ir-.-!  1.-.=:  '..'.--^  ^      -  ■*•   -•«*'■-■''   ^■" 

^ia  perijti.  J*  i2ji!*ir':jin.  '^  ',•".  l-    ..•-    « 

':i.i.TrTi*ar'':n.  is  is  "irioi/ 'rt  -,'..tr  .« . 

t  via  .u*;  -rTiiii^n  -i:ir  -.-.«-  srr  -  ..>: 
iiie  Ziiv  :r:r2;i:::::irj:n.    -iir  ir.r.ii-v...."  ;    "^ 
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unanimous,  the  second  came  to  have  a  vote ;  and  it  was  very  rarely 
that  the  inferior  classes  were  ever  called  upon  to  exercise  their 
right  of  suffi'age.  Thus,  although  the  whole  people  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  yet,  in  reality,  as  the  votes 
were  given  by  centuries,  the  richer  classes  determined  every 
question,  the  suffrage  of  the  poor  being  merely  nominal;  for  as 
the  whole  people  formed  195  centuries,  and  the  first  and  second 
classes  contained  100  of  these,  a  majority  was  easily  secured. 
Thus,  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  in  which  the  chief  magistrates 
were  elected,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and  all  other  important 
business  discussed,  the  richer  classes  of  the  citizens  had  secured 
to  them  a  preponderance  of  authority,  the  votes  of  the  poor,  or 
centuries,  being  seldom  required.  And  such  was  the  ingenuity 
of  this  policy,  that  all  were  pleased  with  it :  the  rich  paid  their 
taxes  with  cheerfulness,  as  the  price  of  their  power;  [and  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kome  were  satisfied,  as  thdr  political 
status  did  not  depend  on  birth,  but  on  property — a  distinction 
which  has  everywhere  been  willingly  submitted  to.  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  that  until  this  time,  the  political  frdSL- 
chise  was  in  the  descendants  of  the  old  burghers,  who  were  the 
patricians,  irrespective  of  any  property  qualification.*]  The 
census  was  taken  every  five  years,  and  closed  by  a  lustrum,  or 
expiatory  sacrifice,  which  consisted  of  a  bull,  a  ram,  and  a  hog; 
and  hence  that  period  of  time  was  called  a  lustrum, 

17.  Servius,  a  genuine  and  enlightened  patriot,  was  assassi- 
nated, after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
infamous  daughter,  Tullia,  and  her  husband,  Tarquinius,  the 
grandson  of  Priscus,  who  thus  paved  the  way  for  his  own  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne.  The  government  of  Tarquin,  sumamed  the 
Proud,  waa  systematically  t}Tannical.  ["  He  despised  the  se- 
nators, and  made  no  more  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  in  the  course  of  nature.  He  grievously 
oppressed  the  poor,  and  he  took  away  all  the  good  laws  of  king 
Servius,  and  let  the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore the  days  of  Servius.  He  made  the  people  labour  at  his  great 
works ;  he  made  them  build  his  temple,  and  dig  and  construct 
his  drains ;  and  he  laid  such  burdens  on  them,  that  many  slew 
themselves  for  very  misery."  f]     This  sanguinary  tyrant  was 

*  "  As  Servius  had  made  the  commons  (plebes)  an  order  of  the  state,  so  he  gave 
them  judges  out  of  their  own  body  to  try  all  civil  causes ;  whereas  before  they  had 
no  jurisdiction,  but  referred  ail  their  suits  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  bouses 
(gentes).  These  judges  were,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  centumviri,  the  hundred  men, 
of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from  each  curia;  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Servius,  their 
number  would  probably  have  been  ninety.  *' — Arnold's  History  qf  home,  VoU  I , 
p.  77. 

f  During  this  tyranny,  the  institutions  of  Servius  were  swept  away;  the  tables 
on  which  they  were  written  destroyed  and  abolished  i  the  whole  system  of  the 
census,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of  the  classes.  Tarquin  was  supported  in 
these  measures  by  the  aristocratical  brotherhood  (the  old  burgher  gentes,  or  dans), 
who  were  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  interests  of  their  order,  and  ready  to  sup. 
port  those  interests  by  any  crime.  Like  Sylla,  in  after  times,  Tarquin  crushed  the 
liberties  of  the  commons ;  but,  unlike  that  tyrant,  he  preferred  himself  to  his  order, 
w/ien  the  two  came  into  competition.    Thus  T&tquvu  became  hated  by  all  that  was 
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suffered  to  reign  for  twenty-four  years,  and  was  at  last  punished 
for  a  crime  which  was  not  his  own.  His  son  Sextus,  equally 
lawless  and  cruel,  had  committed  a  rape  on  the  wife  of  Colla- 
tinns,  who,  unable  to  survive  her  dishonour,  stabbed  herself  in 
the  presence  of  her  husband  and  kindred.  This  roused  their  ven- 
geance, and  procured,  by  their  influence  with  their  countrj^men, 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  utter  abolition  of  the  regal 
dignity  at  Rome  (509  b.  c),  which  had  subsisted  for  244  years. 

18.  Reflections  on  the  Government  and  State  of  Rome  during 
the  Period  of  the  Kings. — ^The  whole  structure  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Romans  under  the  monarchy  has  been  by  most  authors 
erroneooslv  attributed  exclusively  to  the  abilities  of  Romulus,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  the  leader  of  a  troop  of  shepherds,  or  banditti. 
This  chimerical  idea  we  owe  to  Dionysius,  of  Halicarnassus. 
The  truth  is,  the  Roman  government,  like  almost  every  other, 
was  the  gradual  result  of  circumstances — ^the  fruit  of  time,  and 
of  political  emergency. 

19.  The  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate  has  occasioned  con- 
nderable  research,  and  is  not  free  from  obscurity.  It  is  probable 
that  the  kings  had  the  right  of  naming  [confirming  the  election 
of]  the  senators,  that  the  consuls  succeeded  them  in  this  right ; 
and  afterwards,  when  these  magistrates  found  too  much  occupa- 
tion frt)m  the  frequent  wars  in  which  the  state  was  engaged,  that 
privilege  devolved  on  the  censors.  The  senators  [during  the 
monarchy]  were  always  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  patricians ; 
that  is,  out  of  those  descended  from  the  original  burghers  (the 
members  of  a  gens,  the  citizens,  or  nobility*)  *,  but  afterwards  the 
plebeians  (or  commonalty)  acquired  an  equal  title  to  that  dig- 
nity. In  the  early  periods  of  the  republic,  the  authority  of  the 
senate  was  very  extensive.  No  assembly  of  the  people  (burgh- 
ers) could  be  called  together  but  by  the  senate's  authority;  nor 
were  the  pUhiscita^  or  decrees  of  the  people^  of  any  weight  till 
confirmed  by  a  second  decree  of  the  senate.  Hence  the  early 
constitution  of  the  republic  was  rather  aristocratical  than  demo- 
cratical.  From  this  extensive  power  of  the  senate,  the  first 
diminution  was  made  by  the  creation  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 
people  (493  b.  c.)  ;  and  other  retrenchments  successively  took 
pla^  tul  the  people  (commons)  acquired  at  length  the  predo- 
minant power  in  the  state.  Yet  the  senate,  even  aft;er  every 
usurpation  on  their  authority,  continued  to  have,  in  many  points, 

Mod  and  noble  amongst  the  gentes,  as  well  as  by  the  commons.  But  the  evil  of 
his  tyranny  survived  him ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  restore  what  he  had  destroyed  as 
to  azpel  Um  and  bis  family.  The  commons  no  longer  stood  beside  the  patricians 
(the  descendants  ot  the  original  burghers)  as  an  equal  order,  free,  wealthy,  well 
armed,  and  well  organised;  they  were  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  of 
union*,  they  naturally  sank  beneath  the  power  of  the  nobility  (patrician  families); 
and  the  revolution  which  drove  out  the  Tarquins  established  at  Rome,  not  a  free 
oommonwealth,  but  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical  aristocracy.— <&e  AmoUVt  Romcv 
jI.(  p,  8k. 

•  '*  I  cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader,  that  in  this  eojclj  peiVod  ot  ^omatv 
history  these  tJiree  terms  were  8yuonymuu».**-^Dr  Arnolds 
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u  jjupremacy.  They  regulated  all  matters  regarding  religion ; 
they  had  the  custody  of  the  public  treasure ;  they  superintended 
the  conduct  of  all  magistrates ;  they  gave  audience  to  ambassa- 
dors, decided  on  the  me  of  vanquished  nations,  disposed  of  the 
governments  of  the  provinces,  and  took  cognizance,  by  appeal, 
in  all  crimes  against  the  state.  In  great  em^ergendes,  they  ap- 
pointed a  Dictator,  with  absolute  authority.  Such  were  the 
acknowledged  powers  of  the  Roman  senate  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  commonwealth. 

20.  At  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal  government, 
the  territory  of  the  Romans  was  extremely  limited.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  only  forty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  The 
only  use  they  yet  made  of  their  victories  was  to  naturalize  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  conquered  states,  and  so  increase 
their  population.  By  this  wise  policy  they  became  a  powerful 
state,  though  within  a  narrow  territory ;  because  their  strength 
was  always  superior  to  their  enterprises.  In  this  manner  they 
laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future  extension  of  their  empire. 

21.  In  the  accounts  given  by  historians  of  the  strength  of  the 
armies,  both  of  the  Romans  m  those  early  times,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  states  their  enemies,  we  have  every  reason  to  be-* 
lieve  there  is  much  exaggeration.  The  territories  from  which 
those  armies  were  furnished,  were  incapable  of  supplying  them. 

22.  In  the  continual  wars  in  which  the  republic  was  engaged, 
the  Romans  were  most  commonly  the  aggressors.  The  causes 
of  this  seem  to  have  been  the  ambition  of  the  consuls  to  distin- 
gaiah  their  short  administration  by  some  splendid  enterprise,  and 
the  wish  of  the  senate  to  give  the  people  occupation,  to  prevent 
intestine  disquiets. 

23.  The  regal  government  subsisted  244  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  only  seven  kings  reigned,  several  of  whom  died  a  vio- 
lent death,  and  the  last  of  them  lived  thirteen  years  afber  his 
expulsion.  This  statement  is  extraordinary,  and  is  calculated  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  this  period  of  the  Roman 
history.  It  is  allowed  that,  for  the  first  five  centuries  ailer  the 
building  of  Rome,  there  were  no  historians.  The  first  Roman 
who  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  his  country  was  Fabius 
Pictor,  who  lived  during  the  second  Punic  war,  to  which  period 
he  brought  down  his  history,  218  b.  c.  ;  but  the  materials  from 
which  it  was  compiled  were,  according  to  Dionysius,  in  a  great 
measure  traditionary  reports.  Livy  says  that  almost  all  the 
ancient  records  were  destroyed  by  fire  when  Rome  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls  (390  b.  c),  and  therefore,  with  great  candour,  states 
that  he  does  not  warrant  the  authenticity  of  what  he  relates  of 
those  ancient  times. 
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SECTION  XXXVL 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME4 

Rome  an  Aristocratic  Republic^  under  two  Consuls  annually  elected. 

Year  o/Rome^  245.    B.  c.  508. 

1.  The  regal  government  being  abolished,  it  was  agreed  to 
commit  the  supreme  authority  to  two  magistrates,  who  should 
be  annually  elected  by  the  people  (burghers,  or  patricians)  from 
dieir  own  order.*  To  these  they  gave  the  name  of  Consules; 
"  a  modest  title,"  says  Vertot,  "  which  gave  to  understand  that 
they  were  rather  the  counsellors  of  the  republic  than  its  sove- 
rdgns;  and  that  the  only  point  they  ought  to  have  in  view  was 
its  preservation  and  glory."  But,  in  fact,  their  authority  dif- 
fisred  scarcely  in  any  uiing  from  that  of  the  kings.  They  had  the 
supreme  administration  of  justice,  the  disposal  of  the  public 
money,  the  power  of  convoking  the  senate  and  assembling  the 
people,  raising  armies,  naming  all  the  officers,  and  the  ri^t  of 
making  peace,  war,  and  alliance.  The  only  difference  was,  that 
thdr  authority  was  limited  to  a  year.  They  wore  the  purple 
robe;  they  had  the  seUa  curulis^  or  ivory  chair  of  state;  and  each 
of  them  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors,  armed  with  the  fasces^ 
the  symbols  of  their  power  of  life  and  death. 

2.  The  first  consuls  were  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Lucius 
Tarquinius  Colladnus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia  [and  nephew  of 
king  Tarquin.  In  consequence  of  this  relationship,  Colla- 
tanus  was  afterwards  requested  to  resign  and  to  leave  Kome, 
when  all  the  dan  (gens)  Tarquini  were  banished,  even  though 
they  were  not  of  the  king^s  femily .  Publius  Valerius  was  elected 
by  the  centuries  in  the  room  of  Collatinus.]  Tarquin  was  at 
this  time  in  Etruria,  where  he  prevailed  upon  two  of  the  most 
powerful  cities,  Yeii  and  Tarquinii,  to  espouse  his  cause.  He 
nad  likewise  his  partizans  at  Kome ;  and  a  plot  was  formed  to 
open  the  gates  to  receive  him.  It  was  detected;  and  Brutus 
had  the  mortification  to  find  his  two  sons,  and  the  nephews  of 

*  **  The  commoiM,  immediately  after  the  revolution,  recovered  some  of  the  rights 
of  which  the  last  king  had  deprived  them ;  and  these  rights  were  such  as  did  nut 
interfere  with  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  but  yet  re«tored  to  the 
oommoDS  their  character  of  an  order— .that  is,  a  distinct  body,  with  an  internal  or. 
ganixation  of  its  own.  Hie  commons  again  chose  their  judges  to  decide  ordi. 
narydvil  causes  when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  order,  and  they  again  met 
in  tbrir  Compitalia  and  Paganalia,  the  common  festivals  of  the  same  neighbour- 
hood in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  (These  had  been  instituted  by  Servius,  to 
give  an  organisation  to  the  commons.)  I'hey  also  gained  the  important  privilege  of 
being;  even  in  criminal  matters,  judges  of  their  own  members,  in  case  of  an  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  As  a  burgher  (patrician)  might  appeal  to  the 
people,  or  great  council  of  burghers  (in  the  Comitia  Curiata),  so  a  commoner  might 
appeal  to  the  commons  assembled  in  their  tribes  ;  and  thus,  in  this  respect,  the  two 
orders  of  the  nation  (state)  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is  also  said  that 
a  great  many  of  the  richest  families  of  the  commons,  who  belonged  to  the  centuries 
of  the  knights  or  horsemen,  were  admitted  as  new  patrician  houses  (gentes)  into 
tne  order  of  the  patridani,  or  burghers,  or  people  of  Rome; /or  I  must  again  o6serve, 
tkat  the  Roman  people,  or  burgher$t  and  the  Raman  commons^  mU  still,  /or  a  lon^ 
period,  rejuire  to  be  car^uffp  distinguished  from  each  other  **'^  Arnold^  I.,  p.  \'^\. 
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CoUatinus,  in  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  Brutus  himself 
sat  in  judgment  upon  his  sons,  and  condemned  them  to  be  be- 
headed in  his  presence:  ^^Exuit  patrem  ut  consulem  ageret; 
orbusque  vivere,  quam  publicae  vindictsB  deesse  maluit."*  Such 
is  the  reflection  of  Valerius  Maximus ;  but  that  of  livy  is  more 
natural:  "  Quum  inter  omne  tempus  pater,  vultusque  et  os  ejus 
spectaculo  esset,  eminente  animo  patrio,  inter  publicse  pcense 

ministerium."t 

3.  Tarquin  now  determined  on  war;  and,  at  the  head  of  the 

armies  of  Veii  and  Tarquinii,  he  marched  against  the  Romans. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  consuls  Brutus  and  Publius  Valerius ; 
and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Brutus  was  killed.  The  contest 
was  doubtful;  but  the  Komans  claimed  the  victory,  and  Valerius 
was  the  first  Roman  who  enjoyed  the  splendid  reward  of  a 
triumph.  A  higher  honour  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Brutus, 
for  whom  the  whole  city  went  into  mourning  for  ten  months. 
[Valerius  ruled  for  some  time  alone,  which  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  wished  to  make  himself  king.  To  regain  his  popu- 
larity, he  proposed  a  law,  "  that  whoever  should  try  to  make 
himself  king,  should  be  accursed,  and  whoever  would,  might 
slay  him ;"]  also  another  law,  termed  from  him  the  Valerian, 
wmch  "  permitted  any  citizen  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  a  magistrate,  or  e^en  to  banishment  or  scourging,  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  required  their  consent  previouSy  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  This  law  gave  the  first  blow  to 
the  exclusive  power  of  the  aristocracy  (the  burghers),  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Roman  republic.  Marcus  Horatius  was 
afterwards  elected  his  colleague  for  the  remainder  of  the  first 
year,  506  b.  c. 

4.  For  thirteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the 
Romans  were  involved  in  continual  wars  on  his  account.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  was  that  with  the  Etrurians  under 
Porsena,  who  took  Rome  and  was  acknowledged  king  by  the 
senate.  But  this  subjection  did  not  last  long.  The  Etruscan 
power  was  broken  by  the  defeat  before  Aricia,  which  obliged 
Porsena  to  withdraw  from  the  city.  This  war  was  fertile  in  ex- 
ploits of  romantic  heroism — such  as  the  defence  of  a  bridge  by 
Horatius  Codes,  and  the  attempt  of  Mutius  Scaevola  to  assassi- 
nate Porsena. 

5.  Soon  afl;er  this  period  began  those  domestic  disorders 
which  continued  long  to  embroil  the  republic.  Great  complaints 
had  arisen  among  the  conmions,  both  on  account  of  tie  in- 
equality of  property  from  the  partial  distribution  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  which  the  burghers  or  patricians  generally  con- 
trived to  engross  to  themselves,  and  from  the  harsh  policy  by 

•  *'  He  sacrificed  the  feelings  of  a  father  to  the  obligations  of  chief  magistrate,  and 
preferred  a  childless  old  age  to  any  failure  of  his  duty  to  the  state.*' 

f  "  While  all  the  time  his  looks  betrayed  the  feelings  of  a  father,  the  pure  patriot. 
Jsjn  of  bis  aoulprevailed  in  the  administration  of  justice." 
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wMch  it  was  in  the  power  of  creditors  to  reduce  to  a  state  of 
slayerj  their  insolvent  debtors.  As  there  was  no  law  which 
limited  the  rate  of  interest  on  borrowed  money,  the  poor,  when 
once  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  contracting  even  trilling  debts, 
were  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  creditors.  These  griev- 
ances, felt  in  common  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  conmions, 
ezdted  much  discontent,  which,  from  complaints  long  disre- 
garded, grew  at  length  into  a  spirit  of  determined  resistance. 
[The  causes  which  led  to  this  distress  were  the  plundering  inva- 
sions of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  the  a^ual  loss  of  their 
laads^  which  were  taken  from  them  by  the  Etruscans.  '•'•  The 
burshers  suffered  less,  because  their  resources  were  greater;  the 
pnbuc  undivided  land,  which  they  alone  enjoyed,  was  of  a  very 
different  extent  from  the  little  lots  assigned  to  each  conmioner; 
and,  besides,  as  being  chiefly  let  in  pasture,  it  suffered  much  less 
from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy:  a  burgher's  cattle  might  often 
be  driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  strongholds, 
while  a  conunoner^s  com  and  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed. 
Thus,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commoner 
would  be  driven  to  borrow ;  and  on  the  other,  how  the  burgher 
would  be  able  to  lend."*  Probably  the  payment  of  rent  was 
often  insisted  on,  although  the  crops  of  ike  tenants  were  de- 
stroyed.] The  wars  required  new  levies,  and  the  senate  ordered 
the  plebdans  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  common  liberties ;  but  the 
plebeians  positively  reftised  to  enrol  their  names,  declaring  that 
they  knew  no  liberties  to  defend,  xmless  the  senate  should  put  an 
end  to  their  oppression,  by  decreeing  at  once  an  abolition  of  all 
the  debts  due  by  the  poor  to  the  rich.  The  emergency  was 
critical,  as  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Kome.  The  consuls 
found  Uieir  authority  of  no  avail;  for  the  Valerian  law  had  given 
any  citizen  oondenmed  by  them  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  assembler 
of  the  people  (of  their  own  order).  To  evade  the  force  of  this 
law,  an  extraordinary  measure  was  necessary ;  and  a  Dictator  (the 
Master  of  the  burghers)  was  created  for  the  first  time — a  magis- 
trate who,  for  the  period  of  six  months,  was  invested  with  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  authority.  The  senate  appointed  one  of  the 
consuls,  Clelius,  to  choose  the  dictator,  whicn  was  always  after- 
wards the  form;  and  he  named  his  colleague,  Titus  Lartius 
Flavius  (497  b.  c).  Lartius,  nominated  to  this  hi^h  ojffice, 
armed  the  twenty-four  lictors  with  axes,  summoned  the  whole 
people  to  the  Comitia,  and  calling  over  the  names,  under  the 
penalty  of  death  to  any  one  who  should  dare  to  murmur,  en- 
rolled all  such  as  he  judged  most  fit  for  the  service  of  their 
country.  He  was  successml  against  the  enemy;  and,  returning 
to  Borne,  abdicated  his  authority.  This  expedient  became  hence- 
forward a  frequent  and  certain  resource  m  all  seasons  of  public 
danger.     In  tne  following  year  Aulus  Posthumius  was  chosen 

*  Arnold. 
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dictator,  who  gained  an  important  victory  (near  the  lake  RegU- 
lus^,  in  which  the  two  sons  of  Tar^uin,  Sextus  and  Titus,  were 
slam.  This  put  an  end  to  all  his  prospects.  He  retired  to 
Gumae,  in  Campania,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety ;  and 
the  thirty  allied  Latin  states  then  concluded  peace  with  the  Bo- 
mans,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  492  B.  c. ;  year  of  Rome,  261. 
6.  The  death  of  Tarquin  removed  one  check  against  the 
tjnranny  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  orders ;  for  the  latter  had 
hitherto  kept  aUve  a  salutary  apprehension,  that,  in  case  of 
extreme  oppressi<tfi,  they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling 
back  their  king.  When  this  fear  was  at  an  end,  the  domineer- 
ing spirit  of  the  patricians,  exceeding  every  bound  both  of  good 
policy  and  humanity,  drove  the  people  at  length  to  deeds  of 
mutiny  and  rebeUion.  An  alarm  from  the  enemy  gave  full 
weight  to  their  power,  and  made  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
state  solemnly  engage  their  honour  to  procure  a  redress  of  their 
grievances,  as  soon  as  the  public  danger  was  at  an  end.     The 

Sromise,  either  from  a  failure  of  will  or  of  power,  was  not  ful- 
Qed,  and  this  violation  of  £uth  drove  the  people  at  length  to 
extremities.  Bound  by  their  military  oath  not  to  desert  their 
standards,  they  carried  them  along  with  them ;  and  the  whole 
army,  in  military  array,  under  Sicinius  Bellutus,  withdrew  from 
Bome,  and  dehberately  encamped  on  the  Mons  Sacer,  at  three 
miles  distance  from  the  city  (beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager 
Bomanus,  the  proper  territory  of  the  burghers) ;  and  here  they 
were  soon  joined  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  commons.  Thus 
resolute  procedure  had  its  desired  effect.  The  senate  deputed 
ten  persons,  the  most  respectable  of  their  order,  with  plenary 
powers;  and  these,  seeing  no  medium  of  compromise,  granted 
to  the  people  all  their  demands.  The  obUgations  of  insolv^it 
debtors  were  solemnly  abolished,  and  all  those  who  had  been 
assigned  over  to  the  power  of  their  creditors  were  released;  and 
for  the  security  of  their  privileges  in  future,  they  were  allowed 
the  right  of  choosing  magistrates  of  their  own  order,  who  should 
have  the  power  of  opposmg  with  effect  every  measure  which  they 
should  judge  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  These  were  the  Tn- 
bunes  of  the  people  (so  called  from  having  been  first  selected 
from  among  the  tribuni  miUtum  of  the  different  legions),  chosen 
annually;  at  first  five  in  number,  and  afterwards  increased  to 
ten.  Without  guards  or  tribunal,  and  having  no  seat  in  the 
senate-house,  they  had  yet  the  power,  by  a  single  veto,  to  sus- 
pend or  annul  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  sentences  of  the 
consuls.  Their  persons  were  declared  inviolable;  but  their  au- 
thority was  confined  to  the  bounds  of  the  city,  and  a  nule  beyond 
the  walls.  The  tribunes  demanded  and  obtained  two  magifl- 
trates  to  assist  them  in  their  office :  these  were  termed  iEdSes, 
from  the  charge  committed  to  them  of  the  buildic^gs  of  the  ct^; 
and  afterwards  they  had  likewise  the  care  of  the  games,  spec- 
tacles,  and  other  matters  of  police  mtidxv  the  city  (493  b.  c). 
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7.  From  thia  era  (260  years  from  the  foundation  of  Kome, 
and  aizteen  years  aft^  the  abolition  of  the  regal  govemment; 
we  date  the  commencement  of  the  popular  constitution  of  the 
Boman  republic — a  change  operated  by  the  unwise  policy  of  the 
patricians  themselves,  who,  by  yielding  to  just  complaints,  and 
humanely  redressing  flagrant  abuses,  might  have  easily  antici- 
pated every  ground  of  dissatis&ction.  The  first  wish  of  the 
people  was  not  power,  but  relief  from  tyranny  and  oppression; 
and  had  this  been  readily  granted  them,  if  not  by  aboushing  the 
debts,  at  least  by  repressing  enormous  usury,  and  putting  an  end 
to  the  iTilniTn^n  right  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  bondage 
(^debtors,  the  people  would  have  cheerfully  returned  to  order 
and  submission,  ana  the  Boman  constitution  have  long  remained, 
what  we  have  seen  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  consular 
government,  aristocratical.  But  a  torrent  imprudently  resisted 
will,  in  time,  acqmre  that  impetuous  force  which  carries  every- 
thing before  it.  The  commons  (plebeians)  having  now  obtained 
magistrates  of  their  own  order  with  those  high  powers,  we  shall 
see  it  become  the  main  object  with  these  magistrates  to  increase 
their  authority  by  continual  demands  and  bold  encroachments. 
The  commons,  regarding  them  as  the  champions  of  their  rights, 
and  delighted  to  find  themselves  gradually  approaching  to  an 
equality  with  the  higher  order  (the  burghers),  and  no  longer 
bounding  their  desires  to  ease  and  security,  are  soon  equally  m- 
flnenced  by  ambition  as  their  superiors.  While  this  people, 
borne  down  by  injustice  and  oppression,  seek  no  more  than  the 
redress  of  real  grievances,  and  a  share  of  ease  and  happiness  as 
the  members  ota fi:ee  state,  we  applaud  their  spirited  exertions, 
and  execrate  that  arbitrary  and  inhuman  principle  which 
prompted  the  higher  order  to  treat  them  as  slaves  or  inferior 
beings.  But  when  we  behold  this  people  compassing  at  length 
the  end  they  wished  for — attaining  ease  ayid  security,  nay,  power, 
which  at  first  thej  had  neither  sought  nor  expected ;  when  we 
see  them,  after  this,  increasing  in  their  demands,  assuming  that 
arrogance  they  justly  blamed  in  their  superiors,  goaded  on  by 
the  ambition  of  thdr  leaders  to  aim  at  tyrannizing  in  their  turn; 
we  view  with  proper  discrimination  the  love  of  liberty  and  its 
extreme,  licentiousness;  and  treat  with  just  detestation  the 
authors  of  those  pernicious  measures  which  embroiled  the  state 
m  endless  j&ction,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  total  loss  of  that 
liberty  of  which  this  deluded  people  knew  not  the  value  when 
they  actually  possessed  it. 


8.  pt  has  to  be  observed,  that  "  the  particulars  of  this  second 
revolution  are  as  uncertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy; but  this  much  is  c>ertain,  and  is  remarkable,  that  the 
commons  sought  safety,  not  victory;  they  desired  to  eacaj^^ 
firom  Borne,  not  to  govern  it.    They  proposed  to  found  a  tvcnv 
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city  of  their  own,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romanns,  the 
proper  territory  of  the  burghers,  to  which  they  would  have 
gathered  their  fences,  and  the  rest  of  their  order  who  were  left 
behind  in  Borne,  and  have  given  up  their  old  city  to  its  ori- 
ginal possessors,  the  burghers  and  their  clients.  But  the  burgh- 
ers were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  the  commons  as  the 
Egyptians  in  the  like  case  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  and  they  en- 
deavoured, by  every  means,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To 
show  how  little  the  commons  thought  ofgaining  political  power, 
we  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  They  required  a  general 
cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  release 
of  all  those  whose  persons,  in  default  of  payment,  had  been  as- 
signed over  to  the  power  of  their  creditors  (and  made  their 
slaves) ;  and  further,  they  insisted  on  having  two  of  their  own 
body  acknowledged  by  the  burghers  as  their  protectors.  •  •  • 
To  these  terms  the  burghers  agreed.  A  solemn  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  them  and  the  conmions,  as  between  two  distinct 
nations ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for  themselves,  and  for  their 
posterity,  that  they  would  hold  inviolable  the  persons  of  two 
officers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  field  of  Mars, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any 
commoner  against  a  sentence  of  the  consul ;  that  is  to  say,  who 
might  rescue  a  debtor  from  the  power  of  his  creditor,  if  they 
conceived  it  to  be  capriciously  or  cruelly  exerted." — Arnold, 

When  such  a  protection  was  required  against  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  enacted  by  the  burghers,  or  ruling  body,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a  struggle  should  afterwards  take 
place  to  obtain  equal  political  rights.  It  will  take  place,  sooner 
or  later,  in  every  political  community  where  exclusive  privileges 
are  hereditary.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Boman  state, 
at  this  time,  was  the  ci^  of  Kome,  and  a  limited  territory  of  a 
few  miles  around  it.  Gme  neighbouring  Etruscan  districts  had 
recovered  their  independence.  The  burghers,  who  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  to  enjoy  the  magistracy,  the  sacred  offices,  and 
others  of  power  and  emolument,  were  nothing  more  than  the 
descendants  of  the  original  citizens,  and  those  that  had  been 
admitted,  by  adoption  or  otherwise,  since  the  destruction  of 
Alba  by  TuUus  Hostilius.  They  were  the  same  as  the  old  firee- 
men  of  the  city  of  York  or  the  town  of  Liverpool  (the  joint 
proprietors  of  the  corporate  property),  before  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  thrown  open  to  all  householders  paying  a  certain  rent 
Then  these  burghers  were  the  patricians ;  and  from  this  time 
they  are  to  be  corisidered  as  the  hereditary  Koman  aristocracy, 
with  whom  it  was  illegal  for  a  commoner  to  contract  a  marriage 
— even  with  the  poorest  of  them,  until  445  B.  c] 
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SECTION  xxxvn. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

The  Law  of  Volero. 

1.  The  disorders  of  the  commonwealth,  appeased  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Tribunes,  were  but  for  a  very  short  time  suspended. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  popular  magistrates  should  nu^e  an 
e^>eriment  of  their  powers.    In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  one 
of  the  consuls,  interrupted  by  a  tribune,  rasUy  said,  that  had  the 
tribunes  conyoked  the  assembly,  he  would  not  have  interrupted 
them,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  intem^ted.    This  was 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  me  consuls,  that  the  tribunes  had  the 
power  of  assembling  the  Gomitia,  a  power  which  they  themselves 
had  never  dreamt  of,  but  which  from  that  moment  they  assumed 
as  their  acknowledged  right ;  and  accordingly  the  tribunes  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  the  people  to  meet  next  day.    It  was  a 
oonseqaence  of  this  right,  that  the  affairs  of  the  conmionwealth 
should  be  agitated  in  those  meetings,  equally  as  in  the  assemblies 
held  in  virtue  of  a  consular  summons  or  senatorial  decree ;  and 
thus  there  were,  in  a  manner,  two  distinct  legislative  powers 
established  in  the  republic. 

2.  pit  was  in  the  beginning  of  spring  that  the  commons  with- 
drew to  the  Mons  Sacer,  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to 
plough  and  sow  the  fields  of  the  republic ;  and  as  the  lands  had 
Iain  neglected  during  these  commotions,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  following  harvest  should  be  a  season  of  great  scarcity, 
and  consequently  of  distress  among  the  poorest,  who  never  can 
obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  food,  unless  there  is  enough  in  the 
state  for  all.  Caius  Marius  (sumamed  Coriolanus,  from  Corioli, 
a  town  of  the  Yolsci,  against  which  he  had  made  a  successful 
campaign),  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  senators,  proposed 
openly  in  the  senate  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the 
commons,  to  compel  them  to  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  author- 
ity, and  to  abolish  their  new  magistrates.  The  commons,  ex- 
asperated at  such  a  proposition,  summoned  him  to  appear 
bdfbre  them  and  answer  for  his  conduct.  Coriolanus  re- 
fused to  appear,  and  was  supported  by  his  partisans  among  the 
patricians  ;  but  to  appease  the  commons,  he  was  first  brought  to 
trial  in  the  senate,  and  then  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  consi- 
deration of  the  cause  back  to  the  people,  when  Coriolanus  was 
condenmed  to  perpetual  exile.  This  contest  with  the  patricians 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  comitia  tributa,  in  which 
the  commons  had  the  preponderance,  491  b.  c.  Now  that  the 
commons  were  actually  in  possession  of  political  power,  one  of 
the  consuls,  Spurius  Cassius,  proposed  in  the  senate  to  grant 
allotments  of  the  undivided  public  land  to  relieve  the  poverty  o^ 
those  who  united  the  two  inconsiatent  characters  of  ciU^en'a  d>(\^ 
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beggars  (485).  Similar  grants  had  been  made  during  the  mon- 
archy, when  new  citizens  were  admitted ;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  aristocracy  (the  burghers).  This 
Agrarian  law  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  enacted  to 
allay  the  storm  for  the  time,  with  the  intention  of  fraudulently 
evading  its  execution.  In  the  fi>llowing  year,  Cassius  was  im- 
peached before  the  burghers,  found  guilty  of  treason,  scourged 
and  beheaded,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground — a  &,te  wmch 
has  too  often  befallen  those  who  have  sought  to  raise  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people ;  and  the  execution  of  the  law  was  resisted  from 
year  to  year,  which  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  rival  orders.] 

3.  Volero  Fublilius,  formerly  a  centurion,  and  a  man  distin- 
guished for  his  militairy  services,  had,  in  the  new  levies,  been 
ranked  as  a  common  soldier.  Complaining  of  this  unmerited 
degradation,  he  refused  his  services  in  that  capacity;  and  the 
consuls  having  condemned  him  to  corporal  punishment,  he  ap- 
pealed from  their  sentence  to  the  commons.  The  contest  lasted 
till  the  annual  term  of  elections,  when  Volero  himself  was  chosen 
a  tribune  of  the  people.  [He  was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,^  when  the 
commons  were  enraged  at  the  murder  of  the  tribune  G^nudus, 
he  had  an  ample  revenge  by  procuring  the  enactment  of  a  most 
important  law.  The  Comitia,  by  centuries  (of  the  whole  people) 
and  by  curiae  (of  the  burghers),  could  not  be  called  but  in  virtue 
of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  afler  consulting  the  auspices,  which 
the  priests  could  interpret  as  they  pleased.  In  those  comitia 
the  tribunes  had  hitherto  been  elected,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant public  aflairs  discussed ;  but  it  was  always  held  necessary 
that  the  acts  of  these  assemblies*  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  The  law  of  Volero  enacted  that  the  tribunes  for  the 
time  to  come  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  commons  in 
their  tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their  cen- 
turies, with  the  right  of  discussing  and  deciding  all  national  ques- 
tions in  their  own  assembly.  The  burghers  and  senate  violently 
opposed  the  passing  of  a  law  so  fatal  to  their  power,  but  their 
opposition  was  ineffectual.  From  this  period,  the  supreme  autho- 
rity in  the  Koman  republic  may  be  considered  as  having  passed 
completely  from  the  burghers  into  the  hands  of  the  commonalty. 
The  Koman  constitution  was  now  plainly  a  democracy,  471  B.C. 


ON  THE  AGRARIAN  LAWS. 

[  **"  If,  amongst  Niebuhr's  countless  services  to  Roman  history,  any  single 
one  may  claim  oar  gratitude  beyond  the  rest,  it  is  his  explanation  of  the  true 
nature  and  character  of  the  Agrarian  laws,  which  has  already  overthrovn 
the  deeply-rooted  false  impressions  which  prevailed  universally  on  tha 
subject. 

*^It  Boema  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained  in  the  ancient 
world,  that  every  citizen  of  a  country  sl^ovild  b«  a  landholder,  and  that  the 
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territory  of  a  state,  to  far  as  it  ivas  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserred  for  public 
purposes,  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  amongst  the  citizens.  But  it 
would  almost  always  ha|)pen  that  a  litfge  part  of  it  was  left  unenclosed.  The 
part  thus  left  out  of  cultivation  was  mostly  kept  as  pastiire,  and  a  revenue 
was  raised  from  it,  not  only  from  every  citizen  who  had  turned  out  sheep  or 
cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from  strangers,  who,  although  incapable  of  bujdng 
land,  might  yet  rent  a  right  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  But  when 
a  new  territory  was  euned  in  war,  the  richer  parts  of  it  already  in  cultiva- 
tion were  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  to  pasture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  tiiay  were  divided,  the  division  could  only  follow  the  general  rule,  and 
allot  an  equal  portion  to  every  citizen.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  the 
practice  at  Rome,  and  doubtless  in  other  states  of  Italy,  to  allow  individuals 
to  occupy  Buch  lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  them  on  condition  of 
p^ing  to  the  state  the  tithe  of  the  produce,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
state  was  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  individual  mere^  the  occupier. 
With  regard  to  the  state,  the  occupier  was  merely  a  tenant  at  will ;  but  with 
raspect  to  other  citizens,  he  was  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  idienate 
the  land  which  he  occupied  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  ever,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  been  its  actual  proprietor.** 

**  Accordingly  (on  the  above  principle),  most  of  the  kin^  of  Rome  are 
sud  to  have  carried  an  Agrarian  law — ^that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion, 
more  or  less,  of  the  public  land  amongst  those  whom  they  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  was  understood  that  these  new  citizens,  the 
Roman  commons,  although  they  received  their  portion  of  land  as  freehold 
whMieyer  the  public  land  was  divided,  had  still  no  right  to  occupy  it  (as 
tiie^  were  not  a  part  of  the  populus)  while  it  lay  in  the  mass  unallotted ; 
while  the  old  burghers  (the  patricians  or  patrixians),  who  enjoyed  exclusively 
the  ri^ht  of  occupation  with  r^;ard  to  the  undivided  public  land,  had  no 
share  in  it  whatever  when  it  was  divided,  because  they  already  enjoyed  from 
ancient  allotment  a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the  public  land 
"na  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  long  as  it  was  undivided,  and 
became  wholly  lost  to  the  burghers  (patricians),  whenever  it  was  divided.** 
— Arnold^  /,,  p.  156. 

Tbit  the  cause  of  the  violent  hostility  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  to  Agrarian 
laws  (Uie  allotment  of  public  lands  to  the  commonalty)  ma^  be  more  com- 
pletely understood,  Dr  Arnold  has  appended  the  following  in  a  note : — 

"  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  English  universities 
will  recollect  the  somewhat  similar  practice  there  with  regard  to  fines. 
Whatever  benefits  arise  out  of  the  administration  of  the  college  property 
belong  exclusively  to  the  ruling  part  of  the  society ;  the  fellows  en^oss  the 
fines  to  themselves,  just  as  the  burghers  of  Rome  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right 
of  occupying  the  public  lands.  But  the  rents  of  college  lands  are  divided  in 
certain  nxed  proportions  among  the  fellows  and  scholars,  the  populus  and 
plebs  of  the  society.  And  a  law  which  should  prohibit  the  practice  of  taking 
a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  college  property,  and  should  order  the  land  to  be  let 
at  its  full  value,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  scholars  their  due  share  in  all  the 
benefits  arising  out  of  the  college  property  would  give  no  bad  idea  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  an  Agrarian  law  at  Rome.** 

Before  the  present  municipal  law,  it  was  only  the  bur&^hers  (freemen  or 
patricians)  of  corporate  towns  who  had  a  right  to  graze  their  cattle  on  the 
pablie  pastures.  They  naturally  would  have  objected  that  the  land  should 
be  eneh>8ed  and  equally  allotted  among  all  the  inhabitants :  such  was  the 
policy  of  the  burghers  of  Rome,  which  occasioned  the  most  violent  commo- 
tions in  the  state.] 
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SECTION  xxxvni. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

The  Decemmrate. 

1.  The  Bomans  had,  till  this  period,  no  body  of  civil  laws. 
Under  the  regal  government,  the  kings  alone  administrated  jus- 
tice :  the  consuls  succeeded  them  in  this  high  prerogative ;  and 
thus  possessed  without  control  the  absolute  command  of  the  for- 
tunes and  civil  rights  of  all  the  citizens.    To  remedy  this  great 
defect,  Caius  Terentilius  Harsa,  a  tribune,  proposed  the  nomi- 
nation of  ten  commissioners  (five  by  the  burghers,  and  five  by 
the  commons),  to  frame  and  digest  a  code  of  laws  for  the  ex- 
planation and  security  of  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  the  state.    A 
measure  so  equitable  ousht  to  have  met  with  no  opposition.    It 
was,  however,  strenuousfy  though  ineffectually  opposed  by  the 
patricians,  who,  by  a  firuitless  contest,  only  exposed  their  own 
weakness.     After  contending  for  ten  years,  the  commons  con- 
ceded that  ten  commissioners,  or  decemviri,,  should  be  chosen ; 
but  the  election  being  made  in  the  Comitia  by  centuries  firom 
the  patricians,  who,  by  means  of  their  numerous  clients,  were 
able  to  elect  whom  they  pleased ;  the  consul  Appius  Claudius 
(who  had  violently  opposed  the  Yolerian  law),  and  his  colleague 
Titus  Grenacius,  were  at  the  head  of  this  important  commission, 
and  the  other  ei^ht  were  also  senators  and  consular  persons, 
450  B.  c.      The  laws  were  fi:amed — ^those  celebrated  statutes 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  great  structure  of  the  Koman  jurisprudence. 

2.  An  acquaintance  with  these  ancient  laws  is  therefore  of 
importance.  Even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  republic 
they  continued  to  be  of  the  highest  authority.  They  have  the 
encomium  of  Cicero  himself;  and  we  learn  firom  him,  that  to 
commit  these  laws  to  memory  was  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  From  the  twelve  tables  the  iuris-consulti  composed 
a  system  of  judicial  forms  for  the  regulation  of  the  difi^rent 
tribunals.  The  number  of  the  laws  was  likewise  from  time  to 
time  increased  by  the  Senatus-consulta  and  Plebiscita ;  the  first 
enacted  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  senate ;  and  the  latter  by 
the  people,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

3.  The  decemvirs  were  invested  with  all  the  powefs  of  gov- 
ernment, for  the  consulate  and  all  other  authority  but  their  omn 
had  ceased  on  their  creation.  Each  decemvir  by  turn  presided 
for  a  day,  and  had  the  sovereign  authority,  with  its  insignia,  the 
fasces.  The  nine  others  officiated  solely  as  judges  in  the  deter- 
mination of  law-suits,  and  the  correction  of  abuses.  An  abuse, 
however,  of  the  most  flagrant  nature,  committed  by  the  chief 

of  their  own  number,  was  destined  speedily  to  bring  their  office 
to  its  tenmnsitiou. 
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4.  Appius  Claudius,  inflamed  by  lawless  passion  for  the  young 
Virginia,  the  betrothed  spouse  of  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  employed  a  profligate  dependant  to  claim  the  maiden 
as  his  own  property,  on  the  fidse  pretence  of  her  being  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  female  slaves.  The  claim  was  made  to 
the  decemvir  himself  in  judgment,  who  pronounced  an  infamous 
decree,  which  tore  firom  her  &mily  this  helpless  victim,  and  put 
her  into  the  hands  of  his  own  minion.  Her  father  Yirginius,  to 
save  the  honour  of  his  child,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breast ; 
and  turning  to  Appius,  he  cried,  *^  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head 
be  the  curse  of  uus  blood.^'  Vlrginius  then  hastened  to  the 
army  encamped  at  Tusculum,  whidi  declared  against  the  de- 
cemviri, and  began  their  march  to  Bome.  The  people,  who  had 
iritnessed  this  shocking  scene,  would  have  massacred  Appius  on 
the  spot,  had  he  not  found  means  to  escape  amidst  the  tumult. 
Their  vengeance,  however,  was  satisfied  by  the  instant  abolition 
of  this  hated  magistracy,  and  by  the  death  of  Appius,  who  chose 
by  his  own  hand  to  prevent  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  His 
colleague  Oppius,  the  chief  abettor  of  his  crimes,  died  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  rest  went  into  voluntary  exile,  while  their 
goods  were  forfeited  to  the  public  use.  The  decemvirate  had 
subsisted  for  three  years.  The  consuls  were  now  restored, 
together  with  the  tribunes,  which  re-instated  the  people  at  once 
to  all  their  rights  and  privileges  (448  b.  g.  and  305th  year  of 
Bome). 


SECTION  XXXIX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Increase  of  the  Popular  Power. 

1.  The  scale  of  the  people  was  daily  acqnai^  weight,  at  the 
ezp^ise  of  that  of  the  patrician  order.  [The  old  laws  for  the 
secority  of  personal  liberty  were  confirmed  afiresh,  and  received 
a  stronger  sanction ;  and  the  new  law  proposed  by  the  consul 
Valerius  acknowledged  the  commons  of  Kome  to  be  the  Roman 
people,  and  that  a  f  lebisdtum  or  decree  of  the  conmions  should 
be  equally  binding  on  the  whole  people,  after  being  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  as  the  decrees  of  the  comitia  of  centuries. 
lliese  were  followed  bv  the  Horatian  and  Duilian  laws,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  exclusive  magistracies,  whether  plebian  or 
patridan,  which  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  both 
(447  B.C.).  Thus  the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  equal  to 
one  another,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  kept  perpetually  distinct, 
for  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  TOich  had  received  the 
solemn  sanction  of  the  people,  declared  the  marriage  of  a  patri- 
cian  with  a  plebian  to  be  unlawful.  These  conceadoiia  ^«r^ 
made  hy  the  patnaanSf  as  others  had  been  before,  to  \>Q  ^vxi- 
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nulled  on  the  first  opportunity.  They  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  new  laws  firom  being  acted  upon,  even  in  the  first  year.  Ac- 
cordingly all  things  returned  to  their  old  state ;  except  that  the 
two  orders  were  rendered  more  distinct  than  ever,  by  the  positive 
law  enacted  by  the  decemviri,  and  introduced  into  the  twelve 
tables,  by  which  intermarriages  between  them  were  strictly  for- 
bidden. It  was  impossible  that  matters  should  so  rest.  The 
patricians  attempted  to  follow  up  their  success,  which  irritated 
the  conmions,  and  led  to  tumults.  The  commons  again  resorted 
to  arms ;  when  the  Canulian  law,  which  repealed  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriages  between  the  two  orders,  was  carried  without 
further  opposition,  445;]  and  this  concession  had  its  usual 
efiect  of  stimulating  the  people  to  inflexible  perseverance  in  their 
struggle  to  bring  into  operation  the  Horatian  and  Dmlian  laws. 
On  an  emergence  of  war,  the  customary  device  was  practised, 
of  refiising  to  enter  the  rolls,  xmless  upon  the  immediate  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  which  should  admit  their  capacity  of  holding  all 
the  offices  of  the  republic.  The  senate  sought  a  palliative,  by 
the  creation  of  six  military  tribunes  in  lieu  of  the  consuls,  three 
of  whom  should  be  patricians,  and  three  plebeians  (442).  This 
measure  satisfied  the  people  for  a  time :  the  consuls,  however, 
were  restored  within  a  few  months. 

2.  The  disorders  of  the  republic,  and  frequent  wars,  had  in- 
terrupted the  regular  survey  or  census  of  the  citizens  for  a  great 
many  years.  This  was  remedied  by  the  creation  of  a  new. ma- 
gistracy. Two  officers,  under  the  title  of  Censors,  were  ap- 
pointed for  five  years  (441  B.C.  and  312th  year  of  Rome),  whose 
duty  was  not  only  to  make  the  census  every  five  years,  but  to 
inspect  the  morals  and  regulate  the  duties  of  all  the  citizens 
during  their  period  of  office:  in  virtue  of  this  power,  they  kept  in 
dependence  both  the  senate  and  people.  (Nine  years  after  the 
institution  of  the  censorship,  the  dictator  Mamercus  proposed  and 
carried  a  law  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  censors  to  eighteen 
months ;  and  as  they  continued  to  be  elected  only  at  intervals  of 
five  years,  this  ma^stracy  was  always  in  abeyance  for  the  last 
three  years  and  a-half).*  The  censorship,  fi:om  these  extensive 
powers,  was  accounted  the  most  honourable  office  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  was  exercised,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic, 

*  The  original  duty  of  the  censor  was  to  take  a  register  of  the  population  and  of 
their  property.  They  divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and  drew  up  a 
list  of  the  senators,  of  the  equites,  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or  of  those 
who  enjoyed  the  right  of  voting,  and  a  list  of  the  erarians,  consisting  of  those 
freedmen,  naturalized  strangers  andothern,  who  being  enrolled  in  no  tribe,  poMesaed 
no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  ;  for  the 
private  rights  of  lloman  citizens  could  not  be  taken  away  by  any  magistrate,  unless 
convicted  of  crime.  The  authority  of  the  censor  only  extended  to  such  privileges 
as  were  strictly  political.  He  could  degrade  any  man  from  his  rank  for  improper 
conduct  in  public  or  domestic  life.  He  lixed  the  value  ol  the  property  of  individuals, 
which  valuation  was  assessed  to  the  property.tax.  He  had  aUo  the  entire  manage. 
ment  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state,  as  the  letting  of  the  state  demesnes,  which 

included  arable  land,  vineyards,  paslutei,  fotests,  tames,  harbours,  tisheries,  build- 

ings,  »c. 
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only  by  consular  persons,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  the  supreme 
fimcdon  of  the  emperors. 

S.  The  dissensions  between  the  orders  continued  with  little 
Tariadon  either  in  their  causes  or  effects.    The  people  generally, 
as  the  last  resource,  refused  to  enrol  themselves  as  soldiers,  till 
overawed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  dictator.    To  obviate 
the  fireqnent  necesEdtv  of  this  measure,  which  enforced  at  best  an 
unwilling  and  compelled  obedience,  the  senate  had  recourse  to 
a  wise  expedient :  this  was  to  give  a  regular  pay  to  the  troops. 
To  defray  this  expense,  a  moderate  tax  was  imposed,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens.    From  this  period  the  Boman 
system  of  waf  assumed  a  new  aspect.    The  senate  always  found 
soldiers  at  command;  the  army  was  under  its  control;  the  enter- 
jnises  of  the  republic  were  more  extensive,  and  its  successes  more 
signal  and  important.    Yeii,  the  proud  rival  of  Kome,  and  its 
equal  in  extent  and  population,  was  taken  by  the  dictator  Camil- 
Ins,  after  a  siege  often  years;  Qrear  of  Rome  359,  and  394  B.C.) 
[After  the  &11  of  Yeii,  uie  patncians,  considering  themselves  no 
lon^^  obliged  to  conciliate  the  commons,  recovered  their  old 
exciusiye  possession  of  the  highest  offices.    Yet  this  period  was 
by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  submission  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mons.    They  demanded  grants  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Veii, 
which  was  conceded  on  a  scale  of  unusual  liberality.     The  lots 
consisted  of  seven  jugera  (equal  to  4f  acres);  and  not  only 
fitthers  of  ftunilies  were  considered  in  this  grant,  but  they  re- 
odved  in  addition  a  like  allotment  for  each  free  person  in  their 
household.     Camillus  was  impeached  by  the  tribunes  for  having 
ai^ropriated  secretly  to  his  own  use  a  portion  of  the  plunder  of 
Veii,  when  he  withdrew  from  Borne,  and  incurred  the  forfeiture 
of  all  his  civil  rights.]     The  art  of  war  was  improved,  as  it  now 
became  a  profession,  instead  of  an  occasional  occupation.    The 
Romans  were,  from  this  circumstance,  an  overmatch  for  all  their 
neighbours.     Their  dominion,  hitherto  confined  to  the  territory 
of  a  few  miles,  was  now  rapidly  extended.    It  was  impossible 
bnt  the  detached  states  of  Italy  must  have  given  way  before  a 
people  always  in  arms,  and  who,  by  a  perseverance  alike  resolute 
and  judicious,  were  equal  to  every  attempt  in  which  they  en- 
gaged. 

4.  The  taking  of  Veii  was  succeeded  by  a  war  with  the  Gauls. 
This  formidable  people,  a  branch  of  the  sreat  nation  of  the  Celtie, 
had  opened  to  wemselves  a  passage  uurough  the  Alps  at  four 
difierent  periods,  and  had  been  at  this  time  established  in  the 
country  between  those  moimtains  and  the  Appenines  for  about 
200  years.  Under  the  command  of  Brennus,  they  laid  siege  to 
the  Etruscan  Clusium;  and  this  people,  of  no  warlike  turn  them- 
selves, solicited  the  aid  of  the  Bomans.  The  circumstances  re- 
corded of  this  war  with  the  Gauls  throw  over  it  a  cloud  oi  iaXAib 
and  romance.  The  formidable  power  of  Bome  is  said  to  YiSkN^ 
heen  In  a  single  campaign  bo  utterly  exhausted,  that  tW  Gcao!^ 
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entered  the  city  without  resistance,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground, 
the  Capitol  excepted,  390  b.  c. — [The  capitol  was  blockaded  for 
six  or  eight  months,  when  it  was  raised  on  the  payment  of  1000 
pounds^  weight  of  gold.  Even  in  accepting  these  terms,  the 
Gaulish  leader  felt  that  he  was  admittmg  to  mercy  enemies 
whom  he  had  wholly  in  his  power.  The  story  of  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  Grauls  on  their  return  home  through  Italy,  is 
now  believed  to  be  one  of  those  &brications  invented  to  lessen 
the  humiliation  of  the  Romans.]  To  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls,  the  Koman  writers  attribute  the  loss  of  all  the  recorcls 
and  monuments  of  their  early  history. 

5.  It  is  singular,  that  most  of  the  Roman  revolutions  should 
have  owed  their  origin  to  women.  From  this  cause  we  have 
seen  spring  the  abolition  of  the  regal  office  and  the  decemvirate. 
From  this  cause  arose  the  change  of  the  constitution,  by  which 
the  plebeians  became  capable  of  holding  the  highest  offices  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  younger  daughter  of  Fabius  Ambustus, 
married  to  a  plebeian,  envious  of  the  honours  of  her  elder  sister, 
the  wife  of  a  patrician,  stimulated  her  father  to  rouse  the  commons 
to  a  resolute  purpose  of  asserting  their  equal  right  with  the  patri- 
cians to  all  the  offices  and  digmties  of  the  state.  After  much 
turbulence  and  contest,  the  final  issue  was  the  admission  of  the 
plebeians,  first  to  the  consulate,  and  afterwards  to  the  censorshq), 
the  prsetorship,  and  priesthood  (a.u.c.  454,  and  B.C.  300): — ^a 
change  beneficial  in  the  main,  as  consolidating  the  strengtn  of 
the  republic,  and  cutting  off  the  principal  source  of  intestine 
disorder.  The  Actions  of  the  state  had  hitherto  confined  the 
growth  of  its  power,  its  splendour,  and  prospaity ;  for  no  state 
can  at  once  be  prosperous  and  anarchical.  We  shall  now  mark 
the  rapid  elevation  of  the  Roman  name  and  empire. 


SECTION  XL. 

CONQUEST  OF  ITALY  BY  THE  ROMANS.     * 

1.  The  war  with  the  Sanmites*  now  began  (343),  and  continued, 
with  but  short  intermissions,  rill  290 ;  but  its  successftd  termi- 
nation was  speedily  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  states  of 


*  Th«  SamnitM  inhabited  the  mountainous  country,  now  called  the 
nearly  due  north  of  Naples.  On  more  than  three-fourtht  of  its  ctrcumfercnee^  it 
is  l»unded  by  the  Valturno  and  its  tribuury  streams,  the  Calore  and  the  Tamuo, 
which  send  their  waters  into  the  Lower  or  I'yrrhenean  Sea ;  but  on  ite  northem 
tide,  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the  Bifemo,  and  so  make  their  m^r  to 
the  Adriatic.  The  circumference  of  the  Matese,  as  above  described,  U  hiliiMn 
seventy  and  eighty  miles. 

The  Samnites  made  a  noble  resistance.    During  the  second  war,  two  consohr 

Miwlea  were  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  pass  of  Caudium,  now  called  the  mtkfot 

AipMia,  through  which  the  modern  road  ft-om  Naples  to  Benerento  runs.    The 

^Hiditiont  granted  by  Pontius,  the  Sammle  gctveTaV,  vi«te^  that  the  towns  and  tbs 

territory  tMken  by  the  Komani  should  be  xe&lotcdt  aw^  vYi^x  X.Yi«a  ^Vv>vt\%u  settitd 
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Italy.  la  the  oourse  of  this  important  war,  the  Tarentines,  the 
allies  of  the  Samnites,  sought  the  aid  of  Fyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
one  of  the  greatest  general  of  his  age.  f  yrrhus  landed  in  Italy 
widi  80,000  men  and  a  train  of  elephants,  280  B.  c.  He  was  at 
first  successful :  the  elephants  in  his  army  were  a  novel  sight  to 
the  Romans,  and  gave  hun  a  great  advantage,  but  no  longer  than 
until  a  short  experience  recondled  the  Romans  to  this  new  mode 
of  war ;  and  every  campaign  proved  more  and  more  unsuccessful. 
Sensible  at  length  of  the  cufElculties  of  his  enterprise,  and  dread- 
ing a  fiital  issue,  he  embraced  an  invitation  from  the  Sicilians  to 
aid  them  in  a  war  with  Carthage.  On  this  pretext,  which  at 
least  was  not  dishonourable,  Fyrrhus  withdrew  his  troops  from 
Italy,  278  b.  c.  In  this  interval,  the  Romans  reduced  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  Tarentines,  and  the  other  allied  states,  to  extremity. 
Pyniiiis  returned  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  and  made  a  last 
effort  near  Beneventum,  275  b.  c.  He  was  totally  defeated,  lost 
26,000  men,  and,  abandoning  at  once  all  farther  views  on  Italy, 
returned  with  precipitation  to  his  own  dominions.  The  hostile 
states  submitted  to  the  victorious  power ;  and  Rome,  480  years 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  was  now  mistress  of  all  Italy. 

2.  The  policy  observed  by  the  Romans,  with  respect  to  the 
oonquered  nations,  was  wise  and  judicious.  They  removed  to 
Rome  aU  the  leading  men  of  the  principal  conquered  cities,  ad- 
mitting these  into  the  ancient  urban  and  rustic  tribes,  and  thus 
soothing  the  pride  of  the  vanquished  by  giving  them  an  apparent 
share  in  theur  own  domestic  government;  while,  in  arranging 
the  constitution  of  the  cities,  l£ey  filled  their  magistracies  with 
illustrious  Romans,  whose  abihties  and  in^uence  were  fitted  to 
mftjntftiTi  those  new  provinces  in  allegiance  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. 

3  Sicily  had  long  been  considered  as  the  granary  of  Italy. 
The  Carthaginians  at  this  time  possessed  considerable  settle- 
ments in  the  island,  and  were  ambitious  of  acquiring  its  entire 
domimon.  An  obvious  poHcy  led  the  Romans  to  dispute  with 
them  this  important  acquisition,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Funic  wars. 
This  leads,  by  a  natural  connection,  to  a  short  view  of  the  history 
of  Carthage  and  of  Sicily. 

on  the  lands  should  be  recalled.  The  coniuk  and  all  the  surviTlng  oflScers  took 
the  oaths;  and  000  Roman  knighti  were  left  as  hostages  to  ensure  the  ratification 
of  Che  treaty  by  the  Roman  people.  The  Romans  were  stripped  of  their  arms,  and 
■ude  to  pass  between  two  spears  set  upright,  and  a  third  fastened  across  them  at 
the  top.  as  a  token  that  they  had  been  conquered  in  war,  and  owed  their  lives  to 
the  mercy  of  the  victorf,  according  to  the  custom  which  then  prevailed,  32i  b.  c. 
The  senate  and  people  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  The  consuls  and  all  the  officers 
that  bad  sworn  to  the  treaty  were  sent  back  to  Samnium ;  but  Pontius  refused  to 
accept  them,  and  sent  them  back  unhurt,  they  not  being  the  guilty  persons. 
Xtarly  thirty  years  after,  in  291,  when  Pontius  was  made  prisoner  by  Q.  Fabius 
Ouin,  be  was  led  in  triumph  through  Rome,  and  afterwards  beheaded,  which 
proves  that,  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners,  the  Romans  had  neither  ma£v\&u\tcv\x.>j , 
nor  humanity,  nor  justice. 

U 
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SECTION  XLI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CARTHAGE. 

1.  ^From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  was  covered  with  Phoenician  colonies,  established  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  At  their  first  establishment,  these  settlements 
were  mere  staples  for  the  reception  of  merchandise.  Carthage, 
according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  was  founded  b^  a 
colony  of  Tyrians,  about  880  b.  c.  ;  who  had  fled  with  Dido, 
the  sister  of  king  Pygmalion,  to  escape  firom  his  tyranny.  They 
are  said  to  have  bought  the  land  on  which  the  dty  was  built ; 
and  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  native  Africans,  as  an  acknow- 
led^ent  that  the  country  was  not  their  own.  But  in  process 
of  tmie  they  became  what  the  Europeans  are  in  India  and  Ame- 
rica, no  longer  dependent  settlers,  but  sovere^s.  The  colony 
had  the  same  language,  the  same  or  nearly  simuar  laws  and  con- 
stitution, the  same  national  character,  with  Tyre,  the  parent 
state. 

2.  Carthage  was  built  on  apeninsula  in  the  interior  of  a  large 
bay,  now  cafied  the  bay  of  limis,  formed  by  the  projection  of 
the  Hermian  promontory  (now  Cape  Bon)  on  the  east,  and  the 
promontory  of  Apollo  (now  Cape  Zebid)  on  the  west.  The 
African  territory  of  Carthage  extended  westward  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pillars  of  Herucles  (the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar),  and  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  or  Syrtis,  a  country 
reaching  from  19  degrees  east  longitude  to  6  degrees  west.  This 
long  line  of  coast  was  for  the  most  part  only  so  &r  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  possessed  a  chain  of 
commercial  establishments  along  its  whole  extent,  and  with  the 
usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  barbarians.  But  in  that 
part  where  the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the 
Hermsean  headland  (Cape  Bon),  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (Gulf  of 
Cabes),  they  had  occupied  the  country  more  completely.  The 
soil  being  there  extremely  rich,  numerous  towns  were  buik, 
and  the  open  country  covered  with  &nns  and  villas. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Carthage  included  the  Balenc 
Islands,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Medi- 
t^ranean ;  the  southern  part  of  Sicily  and  Spain  (where  they 
built  Carthagena  and  Gades) ;  some  settlements  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  probably  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira, 
in  the  Atlantic.  The  Carthagimans  also  traded  with  Britain  for 
tin.] 

3.  The  constitution  of  Carthage  is  celebrated  by  Aristotle  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  governments  of  antiquity ;  but  we 
know  little  more  of  its  general  nature  from  ancient  writers  [than 
that  it  was  an  aristocratic  republic,  with  a  certain  admixture  of 

democrajcy].     Two  mamstrates,  naxxied  Suffttes^  or  kings,  chosen 
*^^  ^e  most  distinguished  fe,ini\iea  (pTo\i«Ja\y  fct  \s&^^  warn  to 
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have  possessed  powers  akin  to  those  of  the  Koman  consuls ;  as 
did  the  Carthagmian  senate,  which  was  elected  by  the  people  at 
large,  to  that  of  the  senate  of  Rome ;  with  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference, that,  in  the  former,  unanimity  of  opinion  was  requisite 
m  all  measures  of  importance.  A  divided  senate  transmitted  the 
bosiness  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  A  tribunal  of  100  judges 
took  cognizance  of  miutary  operations,  and  of  the  conduct  of 
tbeir  generals.  A  superior  council  of  five  seems  to  have  con- 
trolled the  decisions  of  the  larger  tribunal.  Two  peculiarities  of 
the  Carthaginian  policy  have  been  censured  by  Aristotle.  One 
was,  that  the  same  person  might  hold  several  employments  or 
offices  in  the  state ;  the  other,  that  the  poor  were  debarred  from 
all  offices  of  trust  or  importance.  But  the  former  of  these  is 
frequently  both  expedient  and  necessary,  and  the  latter  seems 
agreeable  to  the  soundest  policy;  for  in  offices  of  trust  poverty 
ofers  too  powerful  an  incitement  to  deviation  from  duty. 

4.  ['^  Our  information  respecting  the  financial  system  of  the 
Carthaginians  is  extremely  meagre.  The  following  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  sources  of  the  public  revenue : — 1.  The  tribute 
drawn  firom  the  federative  cities  and  their  Afi*ican  subjects ;  the 
former  paid  in  money,  the  latter  for  the  most  part  in  kind.  This 
tribute  was  imposed  at  the  will  of  the  government,  so  that  in 
pressing  cases  the  taxed  nations  were  obliged  to  give  one-half  of 
their  income.  2.  The  case  was  the  same  with  their  external 
pro^ces,  particularly  with  Sardinia.  3.  The  tribute  fiimished 
by  the  nomad  hordes,  partly  by  those  in  the  Regio-Syrtica,  and 
occasionally  also  by  those  on  the  western  side.  4.  The  customs, 
lAadx  were  levied  with  extreme  rigour,  not  only  in  Carthage, 
bat  likewise  in  all  the  colonies.  5.  The  produce  of  their  nch 
mines,  particularly  those  of  Spain.  In  considering  the  financial 
system  of  the  Carthaginians,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many 
o£  the  nations  with  whom  they  traded,  or  who  served  in  their 
armies,  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money." — Heeren. 

6.  The  first  settlements  made  by  the  Carthaginians,  were 
entirely  in  the  way  of  conmierce.  But  by  the  fourth  century 
from  uie  fbimdation  of  their  commonwealth,  they  appeared  as 
extensive  conquerors.  They  were  predominant  in  Afinca,  and 
had  established  tibeir  authon^  in  Sardinia  and  a  part  of  Sicily, 
when  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  were  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  659 — 485  b.  c.  The  Carthaginians 
had  treaties  with  the  Etruscans;  and  in  the  first  consulate,  a 
commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Rome  (509  b.  c). 
Darius  courted  their  alliance  when  he  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Greece ;  and  Xerxes  renewed  that  treaty  when  he  followed 
out  the  designs  of  his  father.  The  Carthaginians  agreed  to 
attack  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  to 
prevent  theb  assisting  the  parent  states  during  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes.  They  sent  a  numerous  expedition  to  Sici\y,  ^\ji<^ 
landed  at  Tatermo,  when  the  army  and  fleet  were  almost  t.o\.a^^ 
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d&stroyed  by  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
battle  of  Thermopylse  was  fought,  and  the  Persian  fleet  defeated 
at  Artemesium — ^three  of  the  noblest  triumphs  obtained  in  the 
struggle  for  Grecian  freedom,  480  b.  c.  For  seventy  years  after 
this  defeat,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Carthage,  except  that 
during  that  period  the  state  greatly  extended  its  power  over  the 
native  tribes  of  Africa,  and  gained  important  acquisitions  of 
territory  from  the  Cyrenians. 

6.  The  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  a  &,vourite  object 
of  Carthaginian  policy.  The  pretext  of  assisting  the  Segestans 
against  the  Syracusans  led  to  a  renewed  effort  for  that  purpose, 
about  410  B.  c,  when  the  Carthaginians  took  Selinus,  jBQmera, 
and  Agrigentum,  which  led  to  a  war  with  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  who  became  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  the  Sicilian 
states  to  expel  the  invaders.  The  contest  lasted  without  inter- 
mission, and  with  varied  success,  imtil  368,  when  peace  was  con- 
cluded, on  the  terms  that  each  party  should  remam  in  possession 
of  what  they  then  occupied.  During  the  dvil  disturbances  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  Dionysius,  the  Carthaginians  again  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  their  end,  but  were  thwarted  by  iSnoleon, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  who  was  sent  from 
Corinth  to  the  assistance  of  the  Syracusans.  He  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  several  battles ;  and  obliged  them  to  sue  for 
and  accept  peace  on  his  own  terms,  339.  The  Syracusan  war 
recommenced  in  317  with  success,  when  Agathodes  unexpectedly 
transported  his  army  into  Africa,  and  compelled  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  the  dread  of  a  nearer  danger,  to  abandon  Sicily,  SlO. 
The  war  was  terminated  in  &vour  of  Carthage ;  and  Agathodes 
died  soon  after,  dther  from  ^ef  or  poison,  307.  The  Cartha- 
ginians then  renewed  their  mtrigues  in  Sicily,  and  acquired  a 
predominant  influence  in  the  island.  The  Greek  colonies,  to 
prevent  their  utter  ruin,  soHcited  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Agathodes,  and  was 
then  in  Italy  endeavouring  to  protect  the  colonies  of  Magna- 
Graecia  from  the  increasing  power  of  the  Romans,  278  B.C. 
Pyrrhus  landed  in  Sicily,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
Carthaginian  towns  except  Lilybseum;  but  in  eonsequence  of  the 
quarrels  of  the  ^etty  Sicilian  chiefs,  he  returned  to  Italy,  when 
the  fruits  of  his  victories  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been 
acquired,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  exertions  of  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse. 

7.  The  war  with  Pyrrhus  gave  rise  to  an  alliance  between 
Carthage  and  Home,  which  contributed  to  increase  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  But  this  friend^p  cGd 
not  continue  long.  Tae  Komans  were  induced  to  give  their  aid 
to  a  band  of  Italian  mercenaries,  called  Mamertines,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Agathodes,  and  attempted  to  render 

themselves  independent  in  Sicily.    This  led  to  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  lasted  without  intexixuasvoiv  to  Ti^iwcVj  \rw«a!t.^-three 
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years,  264—241  B.  c.  (see  Sect.  43).  That  famous  war  cost  the 
CarthagiTiian  state  SicQy  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean, besides  the  total  eiuiaustion  of  its  finances.  Hie  immediate 
consequences  were  more  terrific  even  than  the  war  itself.  The 
impossibility  of  paying  the  mercenary  troops  produced  a  mutiny 
among  them,  wmch  extending,  grew  into  a  reoellion  of  the  sub- 
ject nations,  who  had  been  most  cruelly  oppressed  during  the 
irar.  Civil  war  broke  out  at  Carriage,  which  lasted  for  three 
years  and  a-half.  Sardinia  revolted,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  peace,  237. 

8.  The  Cartha^nian  state  was  saved  firom  ruin  by  the  heroism 
of  EEamilcar  Barcas,  who  was  forced  to  seek  support  against  the 
senate  by  becoming  the  leader  of  the  democratic  faction.  The 
fint-firoit  of  this  connection  was  the  new  and  gigantic  project  of 
repairing  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  the  conquest  of  Spain,  a 
country  where  the  Carthaginians  already  had  some  possessions  and 
commercial  relations.  In  the  nine  years  durin?  which  Hamilcar 
commanded,  and  in  the  following  eight,  in  which  Hasdrubal,  his 
Bon-in-law  and  successor,  was  at  tne  head  of  the  army,  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  ^ain,  as  fiur  as  the  Iberus,  was  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  Carthage,  either  by  negotiation  or  force  of  arms. 
Thdr  further  progress  was  only  arrested  by  a  treaty  with  the 
Bomans,  in  which  the  Iberus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  frontier  line, 
and  the  freedom  of  Saguntum  acknowledged  by  both  powers. 
Hasdrubal  founded  CarSiagena  (New  Carthage)  as  the  future 
ci^ital  of  the  newly  conquered  coimtry ;  and  on  his  death,  by  the 
band  of  an  assassin,  in  221,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  army  by  his  nephew,  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  then  only 
twenty-one,  who  afterwards  became  so  &mous.  Hannibal  found 
everything  already  prepared  in  Spain  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
test with  Bome,  whidi  the  pohcy  of  his  family  considered  a 
necessity  to  be  provided  for.  The  youthful  general  commenced 
the  war  against  the  Bomans  by  the  capture  of  Saguntum  in  219, 
and  invaoed  Italy  in  the  autumn  of*  218,  where  he  maintained 
himself  until  recalled  in  203  for  the  defence  of  Carthage.  The 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Zama  (202)  led  to  the  second  peace  with 
Borne,  by  which  Carthage  was  deprived  of  all  her  possessions 
out  of  Anrica,  and  her  fleet  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans;  thus  terminating  the  second  Funic  war,  201  b.  c. 

9.  Hannibal  remained  at  the  head  of  afi^s,  and  by  his  energy 
succeeded  in  reforming  the  administration  of  the  government, 
more  particularly  in  the  finances,  which  were  embezzled  by  an 
oligardiy  who  had  the  management  of  the  revenue  for  life. 
These  he  superseded  by  officers  annually  appointed.  The  finances 
were  brought  into  order,  which  enabled  the  state,  before  ten  years 
had  elasped,  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  tribute,  which  had  been 
engaged  to  be  paid  by  instalments  to  the  Komans.  The  aristo- 
cratic &ction  opposed  to  Hannibal,  represented  to  t\ie  ^omivxv^ 
that  he  was  preparing  to  renew  the  war  against  them^  ^Yivc^  \<^ 
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them  to  send  an  embassy  to  demand  that  he  should  be  delivered 
up  to  them.  Hannibal  secretly  fled  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  at 
whose  court  he  became  the  chief  fomentor  of  the  war  against 
Bome,  195  b.  c. 

10.  Prom  this  time,  the  power  of  Carthage  began  rapidly  to 
decline.  The  influence  of  Rome  was  completely  established  at 
Carthage;  and  by  their  intrigues  with  Masinissa,  who  had  been 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  kin^  of  Numidia,  disputes  were  kept 
up  which  led  to  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory.  And  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  interference  of 
the  Bomans,  the  senate,  ur^ed  by  the  elder  Cato,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  totally  destroymg  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians, 
to  remove  the  pretext  for  war,  resolved  to  obey  every  command. 
They  gave  three  hundred  of  their  noblest  youths  as  hostages; 
they  surrendered  their  ships  of  war  and  their  magazines  of  arms: 
but  after  all  these  concessions,  they  were  ordered  to  abandon  their 
city,  when  they  took  courage  from  despair,  and  refused  to  obey. 
War  was  immediately  declared  against  them,  which  continued 
for  about  four  years,  when  Carthage  was  taken  by  storm,  in 
146  B.C.,  by  P.  Scipio  ili^milianus,  who  levelled  it  with  the 
ground.] 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  SICILY. 

1.  The  early  periods  of  the  history  of  Sicily  are  no  less  unknown 
than  those  of  Carthage.  The  rhoenicians  had  sent  colonies 
thither  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks,  in  after  times,  made 
considerable  settlements  in  the  island.  The  Corinthians  founded 
Syracuse  about  734  b.  c,  which  became  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  from  Syracuse  arose  afterwards 
Agrigentum,  Acra,  Casmene,  Camarene,  and  several  other 
flourishing  towns. 

2.  The  government  of  Syracuse  was  ^monarchical,  and  might 
long  have  remained  so,  had  all  its  sovereigns  inherited  the  abili- 
ties and  virtues  of  Gelon,  its  first  monarch  (485—478).  But 
his  successors,  exercising  the  worst  of  tyranny,  compelled  thdr 
subjects  at  length  to  abolish  the  regal  government  (466) ;  and 
their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  all  the  Grecian  states  of 
Sicily. 

3.  The  monarchy  of  Syracuse,  however,  was  revived  about 
sixty  years  after,  in  the  person  of  Dionysius,  a  man  of  obscure 
origin,  but  of  signal  ability.  Twice  expelled  for  a  tyrannical 
exercise  of  domimon,  he  as  often  found  means  to  overpower  his 
enemies,  and  re-establish  himself  in  the  throne.  At  his  death, 
the  crown  passed,  without  opposition,  to  his  son,  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  a  weak  and  capricious  tyrant^  whom  his  subjects, 
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judging  unworthy  to  reign,  dethroned  and  banished,  357  b.  c. 
The  crown  was  oonfeired  on  Dion,  his  brother-in-law :  but  this 
prince,  whose  amiable  character  rendered  him  the  delight  of  his 
people,  after  a  short  rdgn,  fell  a  victim  to  treason.  Aided  by 
the  distractions  of  Syracuse  consequent  on  this  event,  Dionysius 
remounted  the  throne,  ten  years  after  his  expulsion ;  but  his 
tyrannical  disposition,  heightened  by  his  misfortunes,  became  at 
leii£[th  so  intolerable,  tluit  he  was  eiroelled  a  second  time,  and 
banished  to  Corinth,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  poverty  and 
obflcority.  The  author  of  this  revolution  was  the  illustrious 
Timoleon,  to  whose  abilities  and  virtues  his  country  owed  equally 
its  liberty  and  its  subsequent  happiness  and  prosperity,  343  b.  c< 
rnie  Syracusans  had  not  virtue  enough  to  retain  their  recovered 
Doedom.  Agathodes,  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  seized  the 
supreme  power.  Besieged  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Svracuse,  he 
adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa ;  and 
a{^)earing  before  the  walls  of  Carthage,  defeated  their  army,  and 
nearly  subverted  their  empire.  But  suffering  a  severe  reverse 
of  fortune,  he  meanly  abandoned  his  army  to  the  mercy  of  the 
oiemy,  and  returned  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  shortly  after 
poisoned  by  Msenon,  who  seized  the  government,  289. 

4.  On  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Syracuse  fell  into  confusion  ; 
and  the  Carthaginians,  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  Sicily,  now 
invaded  the  city  with  a  large  fleet  and  an  army  of  50,000  men. 
The  Syracusans,  unable  to  resist  this  force,  invited  to  their 
asfflstance  Fyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Itsuy  for  this  purpose.  Pyrrhus  was 
for  some  time  successful ;  but  he  was  at  length  overcome  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  forced  to  evacuate  Sicily.  This  war  involved 
Carthage  in  hostilities  with  Home,  which  immediately  led  to  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  ultimately  caused  her  ruin.] 


The  signal  opposition  of  national  character  between  the  Ko- 
mans  and  Carthaginians  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  we 
attend  to  the  efiScts  of  a  commercial  life  on  the  genius  and 
manners  of  a  nation.  The  vices  of  a  commercial  people  are 
considered  to  be  selfishness,  cunning,  avarice,  with  an  absence 
of  every  heroic  and  patriotic  virtue.  The  fiivourable  effects  of 
commerce  are,  industry,  frugality,  respect  to  mutual  contracts 
and  obligations,  generid  courtesy  of  maimers,  the  cultivation  of 
science,  and  its  application  to  improvement  in  the  useful  arts. 
Attending  to  these  consequences  of  the  prevalence  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  we  shall  see  the  principal  features  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian  character  opposed  to  the  Koman. 
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SECTION  XLin. 

THE  PUNIC  WARS,  264 — 146  B.C. 

1.  The  triumph  wliich  the  Bomans  had  obtained  over  Pyrrhus 
seemed  to  give  assm:unce  of  success  in  any  enterprise  in  whidi 
they  should  engage.  The  Mamertines,  a  people  of  Campania, 
who  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Agathodes,  and  who  were  desirous 
of  settling  in  Sicily,  obtained  aid  from  the  Bomans  in  an  unjusti- 
fiable attempt  which  they  made  to  seize  Messina,  a  Sicilian  town 
allied  to  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans,  at  first  assisted  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, opposed  this  invasion ;  but  their  imited  forces  were 
defeated  by  the  Bomans.  The  Syracusans  having  never  felt  the 
power  of  the  Boman  arms,  and  being  more  alarmed  by  the  am- 
bitious encroachments  of  the  Carthaginians  on  Sicily,  soon  re- 
pented of  this  rash  alliance,  and  joined  the  Bomans  in  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  Carthaginians  entirely  firom  the  island,  263. 
In  fact,  the  Sicilians  seemed  to  have  had  only  the  desperate 
choice  of  final  submissiion  either  to  Bome  or  Carthage.  They 
chose  the  former,  as  the  alternative  least  dishonourable:  th« 
Bomans  had  ever  been  their  fiiends;  the  Carthaginians  their 
ienemies. 

2.  Agrigentum,  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  taken 
after  a  long  seige,  by  the  joint  forces  of  Bome.  and  Syracuse. 
[The  Bomans,  encouraged  by  this  success,  and  conscious  of  the 
great  advantage  which  the  enemy  derived  fi*om  thdr  superiority 
at  sea,  determmed  to  have  a  fleet.  A  Carthaginian  ship  of  war, 
that  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  served 
as  a  model ;  and  by  a  wonderfid  effort  of  industry,  the  Bomanfl 
equipped  in  a  few  weeks,  120  similar  vessels — ^the  first  fleet  thfigr 
ever  had,  260  b.  c.  Inferior  to  their  enemy  in  the  art  of  ma- 
noeuvring their  vessels,  they  invented  machines  for  boarding,* 
and  bringing  a  sea-fight  to  resemble  a  land-fight.  By  ran 
means,  the  consul  Duuius  gained  a  complete  victory  off  MyLe, 
over  the  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians.]  Carthage  at  this  time  was  tfa« 
greatest  maritime  power  in  the  world.  These  successes  were  fill- 
lowed  by  the  reduction  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  In  a  second  naval 
engagement  ofl'the  Liparaean  Islands,  in  257,  the  Bomans  took  from 
the  Carthaginians  sixty  of  their  ships  of  war,  and  now  resolutely 
prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Africa.  The  consul  Bes^ulus  com- 
manded the  expedition.  He  advanced  to  the  gates  ofCarthage; 
and  such  was  the  general  consternation,  that  the  enemy  propO0(Bd 
a  capitulation.  Inspirited,  however,  by  a  timely  aid  of  Greek 
troops  under  Xantippus,  the  Carthaginians  made  a  desperate 
eflbrt,  and  totally  defeating  the  Boman  army,  made  Begulofl 

*  Each  ship  had  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thirty-six  fe«t  lang  by  iNtf 

wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.    This  bridge  was  attached  by  a  rape  to 

a  mast  at  the  ship's  prow,  and  so  formed  that  it  could  be  moved  Areely  round*  aad 

Joe  fall  on  the  enemy's  ship»  in  any  directum,   'VVie  «o\dtet«  then  rotbed  on  boards 

Mitd  came  to  close  quarters  with  their  oppou^nXft. 
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their  prisoner.  But  repeatedly  defeated  in  Sicily,  they  were  at 
length  seriously  desirous  of  a  peace ;  and  the  Roman  general 
was  sent  with  their  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  aid  the  negotiation, 
under  a  solemn  oath  to  return  to  Carthage  as  a  prisoner,  should 
the  treaty  fiul.  It  was  rejected,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  Regulus 
UmseJ^  who  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon  after  died,*  250  b.  c. 

3.  Hie  war  still  continued,  and  Lilybseum,  the  strongest  of 
Ae  SidHan  towns  belonging  to  Carthage,  was  taken  after  a  siege 
of  nine  yean.  After  some  alternate  successes,  two  naval  battles 
irtm  by  the  Romans  terminated  the  war ;  and  Carthase  at  last 
obtained  a  peace,  on  the  humiliating  terms  of  abandomng  to  the 
Bomans  all  her  possessions  in  Sicily,  the  payment  of  3,200  talents 
of  silyer,  the  restitution  of  all  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  a 
solemn  engagement  never  to  make  war  against  Syracuse  or  her 
lOiet.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  now  declared  a  Roman  province, 
with  the  exception  of  Syracuse,  which  still  maintained  ner  inde- 
pendent government  (year  of  Rome  513,  and  b.  c.  241).  Thus 
terminated  the  first  Punic  war,t  after  a  contest  of  nearly  twenty- 
tbee  years.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  then  shut,  an  event  which 
liad  not  hi^ypened  since  the  reign  of  Numa,  a  period  of*  nearly 
50O  years.  In  a  few  years  it  was  again  opened,  and  never  shut 
tin  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

4.  The  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  of  twenty- 
tliree  years'  duration.  The  latter  power  was  recruiting  her 
fltrength,  and  meditated  to  revenge  her  losses  and  disgrace. 
The  second  Punic  war  began  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  beseiff^  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain  in  alliance  with  the 
Bomans.  The  young  Hannibal  took  Saguntum,  aft^r  a  siege 
of  seven  months ;  the  desperate  inhabitants  setting  fire  to  the 
town,  and  perishing  amidst  the  flames  (b.c.  219).  Hannibal 
aow  formed  the  bold  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  He 
provided  against  every  dimculty;  gained  to  his  interest  a  part  of 
tbe  Gallic  tribes;  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  finally  the  Alps,  in  a 
toOsome  march  of  five  months  and  a-half  firom  his  leaving  Cartha- 
flena;  and  arrived  in  Italy  with  20,000  foot  and  6,000  horse. 
This  expedition  is  deservedly  reckoned  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able eiq)loit8  of  antiquity. 

5.  Bi  the  first  engagement,  the  Romans  were  defeated;  and 
they  lost  two  other  important  battles  at  Trebia  and  the  lake 
Thrasymenus.  In  the  latter  of  these,  the  consul  Flaminius  was 
killed,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  Hannibal  advanced  to  Cannae, 
m  ApinHa;  and  the  Romans  there  opposing  him  with  their  whole 

*  The  itory  ruM,  that  the  Carthaginians  put  him  to  a  lingering  death ;  but  there  is 
no  more  reason  to  beliere  that  it  was  so,  than  that  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus, 
aeeorvUog  to  a  rtmilar  story,  made  it  their  pretext  for  wreaking  their  cruelty  upon 
two  nolNe  Carthaginian  prisoners,  who  were  placed  in  their  hands  as  hostages. 
Wbao  tbe  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  Regulus  proposed  the  most  intolerable 
tmns,  which  were  rejected ;  and  being  afterwards  defeated,  his  arra^  destio^eA, 
euept  about  500  men,  it  is  mcxe  probable  tbnt  be  died  of  mortification,  sbatne,  &u(\ 
a  liiiuuc  after  h^  tcnmtry, 

f  So  called  Oram  Funic,  tbe  name  of  tbe  aodent  language  of  tbe  CaTl\\ag\T\\aLX\«. 
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force,  a  memorable  defeat  ensued,  in  which  40,000  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  amongst  these  the  consul  iBmilius,  and 
almost  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  knights,  215  B.C.  Had 
Hannibal  taken  advantage  of  this  great  victory,  by  instantly 
attacking  Rome,  the  fate  of  the  republic  was  inevitable;  but  he 
deliberated,  and  the  occasion  was  lost.  The  Bomans  concen- 
trated all  their  strength;  even  the  slaves  armed  in  the  common 
cause ;  and  victory  once  more  attended  the  standards  of  the  re- 
public. Philip  U.,  king  of  Macedon,  joined  his  forces  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but,  defeated  by  Laevinius,  speedily  withdrew  his 
assistance.  Hannibal  retreated  before  the  brave  Marcellus. 
Syracuse  had  now  taken  part  with  Carthage,  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  the  loss  of  her  own  liberty.  Marcellus  beseiged  the 
city,  which  was  long  defended  by  the  inventive  genius  of  Archi- 
medes, the  greatest  mechanic  of  antiquity,  but  taken  in  the 
third  year  by  escalade  in  the  msht.  This  event  put  an  end 
to  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse,  which  now  became  a  part  of  the 
Koman  province  of  Sicilv  (year  of  Home  542,  B.C.  212). 

6.  While  the  war  inltaly  was  pjrosperously  conducted  by  thegreat 
Fabius,  who,  by  constantly  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  round 
the  true  metiiod  of  weakening  his  enemy,  the  younger  Scipio  ac- 
complished the  entire  reduction  of  Spain.  Asdrubal  was  sent 
into  Italy  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  consul  Claudius  Nero,  and  slain  in  battle.  This  &tal 
defeat  destroyed  the  prospects  of  Hannibal,  and  encouraged  the 
efforts  of  the  Romans.  Scipio,  triumphant  in  Spam,  now  passed 
over  into  Afiica,  and  carried  havoc  and  devastation  to  the  gates 
of  Carthage.  Alarmed  for  the  &te  of  their  empire,  the  Carthagi- 
nians hastily  recalled  Hannibal  from  Italy,  after  having  retained 
possession  of  the  Purest  portions  of  it  for  seventeen  years.  The 
battle  of  Zama  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  Hannibal  was  de- 
feated for  the  first  time,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  field ; 
and  arriving  at  Carthage,  brought  the  account  of  the  total  de- 
struction of  his  army.  The  Carthaginians  entreated  a  peace, 
which  the  Romans  granted  on  these  conditions:  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians should  abandon  Spain,  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  lying 
between  Italy  and  Afiica;  surrender  all  their  prisoners,  Roman 
deserters,  fugitive  slaves,  and  to  give  up  the  whole  of  thmr  fleet 
except  ten  galleys;  pay  within  the  period  of  fifty  years  10,000 
talents;  to  undertake  in  future  no  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
Romans ;  and  to  assist  them  both  by  sea  and  land,  whenever  tbey 
were  called  upon  to  do  so.  Thus  ended  the  second  Fnnic  war, 
which  had  continued  for  twenty  years  (year  of  Rome  552,  B.C. 
202) .  The  Carthaginian  power  was  now  completely  broken ;  And 
the  treaty,  by  interdicting  them  from  repdhng  force  by  force 
without  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  left  uiem  at  the  mercy  of 
their  neighbours,  particularly  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  the  Romans. 

7.  Everything  now  concurred  to  swdl  the  pride  of  tJie  con- 
querorsj  and  to  extend  tbeir  doxmrnon.     Their  arms  for  the 
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first  lame  showed  th^nselves  in  Greece.  A  war  with  Philip  II. 
of  Maoedon  was  undertaken,  and  terminated  by  his  defeat;  and 
his  son  Demetrius  was  sent  to  Kome  as  a  hostage  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  heaw  tribute  imposed  on  the  vanquished,  (196  B.C.) 
This  was  soon  rollowed  by  a  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  kinrr 
of  Syria,  who  had  offended  them  by  opposing  their  arms  in 
Greece  and  affording  an  asylum  to  Hannibal,  who  had  been 
feroed  by  a  &ction  at  Carthage  to  seek  refiige  at  his  court  (195). 
Antiochus  was  defeated  at  Thermopylae,  and  pursued  into  S}Tia ; 
he  was  again  defeated  at  Magnesia,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  ms  ceding  to  the  Romans  the  whole 
oi  the  Lesser  Asia  as  &r  as  Moimt  Taurus,  the  half  of  his  ships, 
and  agreeing  to  pay  15,000  talents  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
mur.  Anti^shus  was  fbrther  required  to  deliver  up  Hannibal,* 
and  others  of  his  ablest  generals,  but  they  prudently  made  their 
escape  at  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations,  (191  B.C.) 

8.  Philip  was  succeeded  b^  Perseus,  who,  amon^  the  first  of 
his  acts,  formed  an  alliance  with  several  of  the  Grecian  states  to 
make  war  against  the  Romans.  This  war  terminated  in  the  total 
defeat  of  Perseus  at  Pydna  in  168,  in  his  being  carried  captive  to 
Borne  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Paulus  ^mSius,  and  in  the  re- 
duction of  Macedon  into  a  Roman  province,  ^167  b.c.)  But 
these  splendid  conquests,  while  they  enlarged  the  empire,  were 
filial  to  its  virtues,  and  subversive  of  the  pure  and  venerable 
simplicity  of  ancient  times. 

9.  The  third  Punic  war  began  in  the  605th  year  of  Rome,  149 
B.C.,  and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  An  unsuccessful  war 
irith  Maainissa,  }ang  of  Numidia,  had  reduced  the  Carthaginians 
to  great  weakness,  and  the  Romans  meanly  laid  hold  of  that 
opportnnity  to  invade  Africa,  and  to  destroy  their  once  formid- 
a^  livaL  Conscious  of  their  utter  inabihty  to  resist  this  for- 
midable power,  the  Carthaginians  offered  every  submission,  and 
consented  even  to  acknowledge  themselves  the  subjects  of  Rome. 
The  senate  promised  them  every  degree  of  favour,on  condition  that 
they  should  perform  what  was  required  of  them,  and  demanded 
SCO  hostages  of  high  rank  fer  the  strict  performance  of  the 
stipulation  5.  The  hostajves  were  ^ven ;  a  Roman  army  was 
landed  in  Afiica,  and  the  Srsi  condition  required  was,  that  they 
should  deliver  up  all  their  arms  and  military  stores — ^which  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  with  reluctance,  the  Roman  consuls  next 
demanded  that  the  population  should  abandon  the  city,  and  that 
Carthage  itself  should  be  razed  to  its  foimdation.  Despair  gave 
courage  to  this  miserable  people,  and  they  determined  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  their  native  city.    But  the  noble  effort  was  in  vain . 

*  Hannibal  afterwards  resided  for  several  years  in  Bithynia,  and  assisted  Prusias 
in  bis  war  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Perpamus,  the  aliy  of  the  Romans.    There  too 
Um  irengeance  of  his  enemies  reached  him.     Koman  ambassadors  were  sent  to  ^Q. 
roand  tluit  he  should  be  given  up,  and  as  Prusias  was  ungenerous  enough  lo  Acc«die 
to  the  demand,  Huinibai  poisoned  himgelf.    This  great  man  died  aboul  \^  a.c. 
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Carthage  was  taken  by  storm  by  Scipio  ^milianus,  its  inhabitants 
massacred,  and  the  city  burned  to  the  ground,  the  conflagration 
lasting  for  seventeen  days,  (147  B.C.)  Carthage  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  cities  in  the  universe,  and  contained  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction  about  700,000  inhabitants.  The  treasure 
^milianus  carried  away,  even  after  the  city  had  been  given  up 
to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  was  immense,  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  to  4,470,000  poimds  weight  of  alver.  The  Romans 
intended  that  a  city  should  never  be  built  on  its  site,  but  it  again 
rose  to  importance,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  capital  of  AMca 
for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  although  dependant 
on  Rome  or  Constantinople. 

10.  The  same  year  was  signalized  by  the  destruction  of  Corinth, 
and  the  entire  reduction  of  Greece  into  a  Roman  province,  under 
the  name  of  Adiaia.  This  was  the  era  of  the  dawn  of  luxury 
and  taste  at  Rome,  the  natural  fruit  of  foreign  wealth,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  foreign  manners.  In  the  unequal  distribution 
of  this  imported  wealth,  the  vices  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  cor- 
ruption and  venality  of  which  it  became  the  instrument,  we  see 
the  remoter  causes  of  those  fiital  disorders  to  which  the  republic 
owed  its  dissolution. 


SECTION  XLIV. 

THE  GRACCHI  AND  THE  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

1.  The  Romans  had  now  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  and  added  to  their  dominions — Spain, 
Sicily,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  a  large  portion  of  Asia ;  togeth- 
er with  the  Lesser  Asia,  which  was  left  to  them  by  the  last 
will  of  Attalus,  king  of  Fergamus.  These  extensive  conquest 
were,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  much  more  prejudicial  than 
advantageous :  their  simple  manners  became  rekaed,  and  Asiatic 
wealth  and  luxury  proved  destructive  to  Roman  virtue.  We 
are  no  more  to  look  for  the  noble  qualities  that  adorned  the 
golden  ages  of  the  republic,  but  to  trace  the  progress  of  corrup- 
tion and  of  violence. 

2.  At  this  period  arose  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  two 
noble  youths,  whose  zeal  to  reform  the  growing  corruptions  of 
the  state  [led  to  a  violent  struggle  with  the  aristocracy.  Tiberins, 
the  elder  of  the  brothers,  when  tribune,  urged  the  people  to  insist 
on  the  carrying  into  effect  of  an  ancient  statute,  the  T..ininiftn  law, 
which  limited  the  occupation  of  the  public  land  by  one  indxvidixal 
to  five  hundred  jugera  (about  330  acres) ;  his  object  bdng  to 
obtain  a  more  equal  occupation,  and  that  a  greater  numb^  ot 
the  people  might  participate  in  the  advantage.  As  this  could 
only  be  done  by  dispossessing  the  patricians  of  extensire  tracts 
ofthepuhlic  land  which  they  had  occupied,  without,  in  most  cases, 
paying  any  rent  to  the  state,  a  t\imait  ^aa  raised  by  the  aristo- 
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cratic  PArty,  headed  by  Scipio  Nasica,  in  wliich  Tiberias  and  300 
of  his  mends  were  killed  in  the  forum,  133  b.  c.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  was  however  proceeded  with  for  some  time,  by 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Caius  Gracchus,  an- 
daanted  by  the  rate  of  his  brother,  and  encouraged  by  his  mother, 
Cornelia,  a  danghter  of  the  celebrated  Scipio  Aficicanus,  deter- 
mined  to  oppose  the  rapacity  and  injustice  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  was  elected  tribune  in  122,  and  immediatdy  began  to  re-en- 
ibroe  the  Agrarian  law.  And  in  his  second  tribuneship,  he  pro- 
eared  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  transferred  from  the  senate  to 
the  equestrian  order  (the  knights)  the  power  of  judging  in  all  cases 
of  magisterial  corruption  or  misconduct — a  change  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  impunity  that  had  been  long  given  to  the  grossest 
delinquency  and  extortion.  This  limitation  of  the  power  of  the 
ienate,  and  subjection  of  the  magistracy  to  be  tried  by  a  popular 
body,  determined  the  more  violent  of  the  aristocracy  agam  to 
resort  to  violence.  They  successfully  opposed  the  election  of 
Cains,  when  he  ofl^red  himself  the  third  time  for  the  tribuneship ; 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  election  of  Opimius,  the  most  violent 
of  their  party,  to  the  consulship.  Opimius  was  then  iavested  with 
dictatorial  power,  that  he  might  be  authorized  to  act  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  against  Caius  Gracchus,  whose  person  had  ceased 
to  be  inviolable.  Caius,  aware  of  his  intention,  withdrew  to  the 
Aventine  quarter  of  the  city,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Opimius, 
aad  slain,  with  3000  of  his  friends  and  followers,  in  121.  This 
saocess  •  of  the  aristocracy  imboldened  them  to  repeal  the  law 
which  prohibited  the  transfer  of  lands  already  divided,  and  to 
Jtq>  all  farther  divisions.  From  this  time,  the  power  of  the  state 
was  exercised  by  a  corrupt,  avaricious,  and  insolent  faction  of 
the  patricians,  which  led  to  those  civil  disorders  which  now  follow 
in  quick  succession  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth.*] 

•  The  Gracchi  have  been  represented  as  demago^es,  who  sought  popularity  and 
Bolitical  power  by  encouraging  the  people  to  demand  as  a  right  the  equal  division  of 
lands  wblefa  were  the  property  of  others.  This  is  incorrect  After  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  there  were  three  sorts  of  land.  1.  Land  held  by  the  old  inhabitants,  which 
had  nerer  been  forfeited,  or  restored  to  them  by  the  Roman  government.  2.  Land 
held  by  a  Roman  colony  by  grant  fVom  the  Roman  people  3.  Land  still  held  by  the 
Roman  people  as  domain,  the  extent  of  which  was  enormous  throughout  Italy.  The 
occupiers  of  public  land  never  acquired  the  ownership  by  virtue  of  possession ;  it  was 
not  sahiect  to  usucaption.  Ownership  could  only  be  acquired  by  direct  gift  or  pur. 
cImm  Irom  the  state.  Hence  the  state  oould.  at  any  time,  according  to  strict  legal 
right,  tell  or  assign  to  another  that  land  which  was  only  occupied,  just  as  landholders 
at  the  present  time  sell  estates  that  are  occupied  by  tenants^at-will  or  on  lease.  It 
WM»  only  with  the  public  lands  that  the  Gracchi  proposed  to  deal,  and  they  even 
provided  to  pay  the  occupiers  who  were  required  to  remove  fur  the  buildings  erected 
and  Improvements  made  by  them,  which  is  seldom  done  to  out>going  tenants  in  this 
eoantry.  It  is  neeessary  to  state  that  every  Roman  citiseii  was  a  joint  proprietor  of 
the  dtamaim  ot  the  republic,  and  that  each  head  of  a  family  had  a  right  to  occupy 
not  tKoeeding  500  Jugera,  or  about  330  acres  of  the  state  land,  on  paving  the  ordinary 
reat«-4iiia. fifth  of  the  produce  of  arable  land,  and  twcfiflhs  of  olive-grounds  and 
vineyards.  At  this  time  there  was  a  numerous  body  of  citizens  who  had  been 
cliUifBd  to  sell  their  private  lands,  and  who  had  never  had  any.  These  had  been 
drawn  to  Rome  firom  all  parts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  those  discharged  flrom  the  army. 
The  patricians  had  always  opposed  the  allotment  of  lands  to  individuals.  And  paxXX. 
cularly  on  the  present  occasion.  Mi  It  appean  that  the  greater  part  of  the  domaXu 
landi  of  the  sute  bad  got  into  tbetr  bMOB,  which  they  ouUiVAted  by  the  »\a^eii  \Y\al. 
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3.  The  circumstances  attending  the  war  with  Jugurtha  gave 
decisive  proof  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  senate.  Micipsa, 
son  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  when  dying,  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  and  to  his  nephew  Jugurtha. 
The  latter  sought  to  usurp  the  crown  by  destroymg  his  cousins. 
He  murdered  me  elder  of  the  brothers ;  and  the  younger  apply- 
ing for  aid  to  Rome,  Jugurtha  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  senate,  whom  he  succeeded  in  bribing  to  a  great  extent,  and 
they  declared  him  innocent  of  all  culpable  act  or  design,  and 
decreed  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  half  the  kingdom.  This  ope- 
rated only  as  an  incentive  to  his  criminal  ambition.  He  declared 
open  war  against  his  cousin  Adherbal,  besieged  him  in  his  capital 
of  Cirta,  and  finally  put  him  to  death.  To  avert  a  threatened 
war,  Jugurtha  went  m  person  to  Rome,  pleaded  his  own  cause  in 
the  senate,  and,  once  more  by  bribery^,  secured  his  ac(j[uittal  fiM>m 
all  charge  of  criminality.  A  perseverance,  however,  m  a  similar 
train  of  conduct  finally  drew  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  beins  betrayed  into  their  hands  by  his  own  father- 
in-law,  Bocchus,  long  of  Mauritania,  he  was  brought  in  chfdns 
to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  consul  Marius,  confined  to 
a  dungeon,  and  starved  to  death,  103  b.  c. 

4.  The  ambition  of  the  dependent  states  of  Italy  to  attain  the 
rights  of  citizenship  produced  the  Social  war,  which  [afber  a 
contest  of  three  years,  in  which  half  a  million  of  men  are  sup- 
posed to  have  perished,  the  war  was]  ended  in  a  concession  of 
those  rights  to  such  of  the  confederates  as  should  return  peace- 
ably to  their  allegiance.  This  war  with  the  Italian  states  was  a 
prelude  to  that  which  followed  between  Rome  and  her  own 
citizens.  Sylla  and  Marius,  rivals,  and  thence  enemies,  were  at 
this  time  the  leaders  of  the  republic  [the  one  of  the  aristocratic 
faction,  and  the  other  of  the  democracy].  Sylla,  commanding  in 
a  war  against  Mithridates,  was  superseded,  and  recalled  firom 
Asia.  He  refiised  to  obey  the  mandate ;  and  found  his  army 
well  disposed  to  support  him.  "  Let  us  march  to  Rome,"  said 
they,  with  one  voice ;  "  lead  us  on  to  avenge  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed liberty."  Sylla  accordingly  led  them  on,  and  they 
entered  Rome  sword  in  hand.  Marius  and  his  partisans  fled 
with  precipitation  firom  the  city,  and  Sylk  ruled  for  a  while 
triumphant.  But  the  fiiction  of  his  rival  soon  recovered  strength. 
Marius  returning  to  Italy,  and  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Cinna, 
his  zealous  partisan,  laid  siege  to  Rome ;  and,  while  Sylla  was 

had  been  brought  to  Italy  in  great  numbers  during  the  late  wars.  By  this  means, 
and  by  withholding  the  ordinary  state  rent,  the  patricians  had  become  very  rich ; 
whilst  the  Aree  population  were  driven  from  the  country  Into  the  towns,  to  seek  a 
precarious  subsistence.  The  Oracchi  proposed  to  allot  the  domain  lands  to  Roman 
citizens,  as  well  as  the  free  population  in  the  difibreut  states  of  Italy,  and  gradnaily  to 
breatc  up  the  dangerous  system  of  occupation  which  had  been  introduced.  But  as 
these  measures  were  opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  who  had  become  ail-powerftil  in 
Me  ttatCt  there  was  left  a  numerous  free  population  scattered  over  Italy,  which  had 
no  regular  employment.  ITiese  formed  the  armies  that  afterwards  deluged  thesUte 
^th  blood,  and  that  aided  in  establishing  a  tmWtat^  Ae»v«Cvna. 
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engaged  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  compelled  the  city  to  absolute 
sabmkiion.  After  a  horrible  massacre  of  all  whom  they  esteem- 
ed thcnr  enemies,  Marius  and  Cinna  prodauned  themselves  con- 
sols, without  the  £>rmality  of  an  election ;  but  Marius,  in  the 
seyentieth  year  of  his  age,  died  a  few  days  after,  in  a  fit  of 
delMuich,  86  b.  c. 

5.  After  having  victoriously  terminated  the  Mithridatic  war, 
Sylla  returned  to  Italy  in  triiunph,  and  found  the  consuls  Carbo 
and  Norbanus,  with  above  200,000  men,  in  arms  to  oppose  him. 
Sylla  had  the  address  to  gain  over  a  whole  consular  army,  with 
CSethegus,  Yerres,  and  the  young  Pompey.  He  then  gave  battle 
to  the  party  of  his  enemies,  and  entuely  defeated  l£em.  His 
entry  into  Kome  was  signalized  by  a  dreadfiil  massacre,  and  a 
proscription,  which  had  for  its  object  the  extermination  of  every 
enemy  whom  he  had  in  Italy.  150,000  Roman  citizens  are  said 
to  have  been  put  to  deaui,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
Elected  dictator  for  an  unlimited  period,  he  iwas  now  without 
a  rival  in  authority,  and  absolute  master  of  the  government, 
▼hich,  of  course,  was  substantially  no  longer  a  republic.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  dominion,  he  deserved  more  praise  than  in  the 
means  of  acquiring  it.  He  restored  the  senate  to  its  judicial 
authority,  regulated  the  election  to  all  the  important  offices  of 
state,  and  enacted  many  excellent  laws  against  oppression,  and 
the  abuse  of  power,  finally,  he  gave  demonstration,  if  not  of  a 
pure  consdence,  at  least  of  a  magnanimous  intrepidity  of  cha- 
racter, by  voluntarily  resigning  all  command,  retiring  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  dtizen,  and  offering  publicly  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct.  He  died  within  a  short  time  after  his 
resignation,  in  78  b.  c: — a  man  certainly  of  ^reat  strength  of 
mind,  and  who  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  an  neroic  character ; 
but  he  lived  in  evil  times,  when  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  be 
great  and  to  be  virtuous. 

6.  The  death  of  Sylla  renewed  the  civil  war.  Lepidus,  a  man 
6f  mean  abilities,  aspired  to  succeed  him  in  power ;  and  Fompey, 
with  superior  talents,  cherished  the  same  ambition.  [While  the 
latter  was  employed  in  the  final  reduction  of  Mithridates  and  the 
revolted  provmces  of  Asia,  Italy  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  headed  by  the  gladiator  Spartacus, 
who  resolved  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  his  class  rather  than  to 
expose  his  life  in  the  arena  for  the  amusement  of  their  oppressors. 
Spartacus  was  joined  by  70,000  slaves,  and  defeated  four  g^erals, 
one  after  the  other.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  near  the  Silaurus 
in  71,  when  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  and  great  numbers  of  his 
followers  were  crucified  by  the  cruel  conquerors.  The  conspi- 
racy of  Catiline  next  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  Kome. 
It  was  extinguished  by  the  provident  zeal  and  active  patriotism 
of  the  Qonsuf  Cicero ;  and  Cfatiline  himself,  with  his  chief  accom- 
plices, were  attacked  in  the  field,  and  defeated  by  Pati\e\>a^  \)[i^ 
ueutenant  of  the  consul  C,  Antoiuus,  62.1     The  traitor  m8A<&  ^ 
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desperate  defence,  and  died  a  better  death  than  his  crimes  had 
merited. 

7.  Julius  Caesar  now  rose  into  public  notice  (bom  in  100  b.  c.) 
Sylla,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  human  nature,  dreaded  his 
abilities  and  ambition,  and  had  numbered  him  among  the  pro- 
scribed. "  There  is  many  a  Marius,"  said  he,  "  in  the  person 
of  that  young  man/^  He  had  learned  prudence  irom  the  danger 
of  his  situation,  and  tacitly  courted  popularity,  without  that  show 
of  enterprise  which  gives  alarm  to  a  nval.  While  Pompey  and 
Crassus  contended  for  the  command  of  the  republic,  Caesar,  who 
knew  that  by  attaching  himself  to  either  rival,  he  infallibly  made 
the  other  his  enemy,  showed  the  reach  of  his  talents  by  recon- 
ciling them,  and  thus  acquiring  the  friendship  of  both.  From 
fevour  to  their  mutual  friend,  they  agreed  to  a  partition  of 
power;  and  thus  was  formed  the  first  Triumvirate,  60  B.C. 
Caesar  was  elected  constd,  59.  He  increased  his  popularity  by 
obtaining  the  enactment  of  a  new  agrarian  law ;  which  made  a 
division  of  lands  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  he  strengthened 
his  interest  with  Pompey,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  had  the  command  of  four  legions,  and  the  government  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  and  Ulyria  for  five  years,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  army  devoted  to  his  will. 

8.  The  military  glory  of  the  republic,  and  the  reputation  ci 
Caesar,  were  nobly  sustained  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
government  he  subdued  the  Helvetii,  who,  leaving  their  own 
country,  had  attempted  to  settle  themselves  in  the  better  regions 
of  the  Koman  provmce.  He  totally  defeated  the  Germans  under 
Ariovistus,  who  had  attempted  a  similar  invasion.  The  Bel^,  the 
Nervii,  the  Celtic  Grauls,  the  Suevi,  Menapii,  and  other  warlike  na- 
tions, were  all  successively  brought  under  subjection.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  government,  he  transported  his  arm^  into  Britain, 
55.  Landing  at  Deal,  he  was  opposed  by  the  natives  with  equal 
courage  and  military  skill.  He  gained,  however,  several  ad- 
vantages, and  binding  the  Britons  to  submission,  withdrew,  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  into  G«ul.  He  returned  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  with  a  greater  force,  and  prosecuting  his  victories, 
reduced  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island  under  the  Roman 
donunion.  But  the  pressure  of  al&irs  in  Italy  suspended  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Britain. 

9.  Caesar  dreaded  the  abilities  of  Cicero,  who  had  oroosed 
him  in  his  views  of  ambition.  By  the  machinations  of  his  par- 
tisans, while  himself  absent  in  Gaul,  he  procured  the  banishment 
of  Cicero,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  estates,  on  the  pretence  of 
ille^  measures  pursued  in  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline.  During  an  exile  of  sixteen  months  in  Greece,  Cioero 
gave  way  to  a  despondency  of  mind  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
philosopher.  Pompey  had  abandoned  him,  and  this  ungrateM 
desertion  bore  most  heavily  upon  his  mind :  but  Pompey  him- 

self,  in  the  wane  of  his  reputadon,  &ooix\>QcaxDL^  d^irous  to  prop 
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bis  own  sinking  fbrtunes  by  the  abilities  of  Cicero,  and  eagerly 
promoted  his  recall  from  e^e.  The  death  of  Crassus,  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Parthians,  in  which  he  was  defeated  near 
CsnhflB  by  Sorena,  now  dissolved  the  Triumvirate ;  and  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  whose  union  had  no  other  bond  than  interest, 
b^gan  each  to  conceive  separately  the  view  of  undivided  do- 
minion. 


SECTION  XLV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Progress  of  the  CivU  Wars, — Second  Triumvirate^ — and 

FaU  of  the  Republic. 

1.  The  ambition  of  Caesar  and  of  Pompey  had  now  evidently 
the  same  object ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  question  in  those 
degenerate  times,  to  which  of  these  aspiring  leaders  the  republic 
should  surrender  its  liberties.    The  second  term  for  five  years 
of  Cesar's  government  was  near  expiring ;  but  to  secure  him- 
self against  a  deprivation  of  power,  he  procured  a  proposal  to  be 
made  in  the  senate  by  one  of  his  partisans,  which  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  moderation — ^namely,  that  Caesar  and  Pompey 
shdnld  either  both  continue  in  their  governments,  or  both  be 
derived  of  them,  as  they  were  equally  capable  of  endangering 
the  public  liberty  by  an  abuse  of  power.    The  motion  passed ; 
and  Caesar  inmiediately  offered  to  resign,  on  condition  that  his 
rival  should  do  so :  but  Pompey  rejected  the  accommodation ;  the 
term  of  his  government  had  yet  several  years'  duration,  and  he 
suspected  the  proposal  to  be  a  snare  laid  for  him  by  Caesar. 
He  resolved  to  midntain  his  right  by  force  of  arms,  and  a  civil 
war  was  the  necessary  consequence.    The  consuls  and  a  great 
part  of  the  senate  were  the  friends  of  Pompey.     Caesar  had  on 
his  side  a  victorious  army,  consisting  of  ten  legions,  and  the  bodv 
of  the  Roman  citizens  whom  he  had  won  by  his  liberality.     Mark 
Antony  and  Cassius,  at  that  time  tribunes  of  the  people,  Icfb 
Rome,  and  repaired  to  Caesar's  camp. 

2.  The  senate,  apprehensive  of  his  designs,  pronounced  a 
decree,  [Jan.  7,  49,  by  which  Caesar  was  commanded  "  to  dis- 
band his  army  under  the  penalty  of  bein^  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  republic,"]  and  branding  with  the  cnme  of  parricide  any 
oommander  who  should  dare  to  pass  the  Rubicon  (which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Guul,)  with  a  single 
cohort,  without  their  permission.  Caesar,  after  much  hesitation, 
and  whhont  regard  to  the  intercessions  of  the  tribunes,  whose 
flifiht  to  him  gave  an  appearance  of  popularity  to  his  party,  in- 
frmged  the  prohibition,  and  marched  straight  to  Rome.  Pom- 
pey, to  whom  the  senate  committed  the  defence  of  the  state^ 
nad  Defected  to  assemble  an  army.  He  quitted  Rome,  £o\!Lo^- 
ed  by  ibe  eatrnds  and  part  of  the  senate,  and  eudeaNOiux^Oi 
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hastily  to  levy  troops  over  all  Italy  and  Greece ;  while  Gsesar 
triumphantly  entered  the  city  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  seized  the  public  treaswy,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
supreme  authority  without  opposition.  Having  secured  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  he  took  tne  field  against  his  enemies,  and 
obliged  Pompey  and  his  Mends  to  embark  at  Brandusium  for 
Greece,  which  they  had  chosen  for  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
war.  Afi'anius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey,  had 
possession  of  Spain ;  and  lest  they  might  land  in  Italy  in  his 
absence,  Caesar  marched  thither,  and  subdued  the  whole 
country  in  the  space  of  forty  days.  He  returned  victorius  to 
Rome,  where,  in  his  absence,  he  had  been  nominated  dictator. 
In  the  succeeding  election  of  magistrates,  he  was  chosen  consul, 
and  thus  invested,  by  a  double  title,  with  the  right  of  acting  in 
the  name  of  the  republic,  December,  49. 

3.  [Meanwhile  Pompey  had  collected  troops  from  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  the  Asiatic  provinces,  which  occupied 
Dyrrachiiun,  Apollonia,  and  the  otlier  towns  on  the  coast. 
He  had  likewise  assembled  a  numerous  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bibulus,  to  guard  the  passage  from  Italy  to  Greece, 
Caesar,  on  his  part,  had  drawn  his  troops  to  the  coast  near  to 
Brandusium,  from  whence  he  passed  over  with  a  division  of  his 
army  to  Epirus,  early  in  January,  48,  leaving  the  remainder 
to  follow  under  the  command  of  Antony.     Caesar  hastened  to 
Dyrrachium,  where  Pompey  had  formed  his  principal  magazines, 
from  whence  he  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  fidl  back  imtil  re- 
inforced by  Antony,  who  had  been  blockaded  for  some  time  in 
Brandusium.     Pompey  followed  Caesar  into  Macedonia,  and 
from  thence  to  Thessaly,  flattering  himself  that  this  was  a  re- 
treat upon  the  part  of  his  enemy.     He  was,  therefore,  anxioiui 
to  come  up  with  him,  and  eager  to  terminate  the  war  by  a 
general  engagement.     This  was  exactly  what  Caesar  wished. 
A  decisive  battle  was  then  fought,  July  30,  48  B.C.,  in  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia,  where  Pompey  brought  into  the  field  45,000  in- 
fimtry  and  6,000  cavalry,  consisting  principally  of  raw  and  un- 
disciplined troops  ;  while  Caesar  hf^  22,000  infantry,  and  1000 
cavalry,  who  were  all  veteran  warriors.    Pompey  was  defeated, 
and  his  army  entirely  destroyed,  15,000  of  his  soldiers  being  slain, 
and  24,000  taken  prisoners ;  and  his  whole  camp  became  the 
prey  of  the  conquerors.     Caesar  found  in  the  camp  of  Pompey, 
all  his  papers,  containing  the  correspondence  carried  on  with 
the  chief  of  his  partisans  at  Bome,  which  he  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  commit  to  the  flames  without  opening  them.     Pompev 
fled  to  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  to  Egypt,  with  his  wife 
Cornelia  and  lus  son  Sextus,  to  seek  the  protection  of  Ptolemy, 
whose  &ther  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  at  his  recommen- 
dation.   Ptolemy  was  then  a  minor,  and  the  recent  Photimos 
caused  Pompey  to  be  murdered  immediately  on  his  lawHnig  on 
the  shore  at  Alexandria,  in  sight  of  his  wife  and  son.    Many  of 
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thdr  attendants  were  massacredi  bat  his  wife  and  son  escaped. 
^^Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  him  who  had  thrice  borne  the 
dignitj^  of  consul,  thrice  been  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and 
been,  m  &ct,  the  lord  of  the  world.  In  him  so  great  was  the 
reverse  of  fortune,  that  he  who  had  but  lately  found  the  earth 
too  small  for  his  conquests,  could  not  now  conmiand  enough  to 
cover  his  remains." — ^Vell.  Pater,  ii.  25.  His  head  was  cut  off, 
lod  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  recovered,  burned  on  the  shore,  and  the  ashes  convened 
to  his  wife  Cornelia.  Caesar  pursued  Pompey  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  with  3200  in&ntry,  and  800  cavalry,  arrived  at 
Alexandria  three  dap  after  him.  When  informed  of  the  &te 
of  his  rival,  CsBsar  is  said  to  have  been  unable  to  restrain  his 
tears,  and  to  have  turned  aside  with  horror  when  his  head  was 
presented  to  him.]  He  caused  every  honour  to  be  paid  to  his 
memory,  and  from  that  time  showed  the  utmost  beneficence  to 
the  partisans  ofhis  unfortunate  rival. 

4.  Cflssar  now,  b;^  his  own  imprudence,  incurred  dangers  far 
greater  than  any  wmch  he  had  hitiierto  escaped.  The  sovereignty 
of  Effypt  was  in  dispute  between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra. 
The  Utter,  though  married  to  her  brother,  and  joint  heir  by  their 
Other's  will,  was  ambitious  of  undivided  authority.   Caesar  inter- 
iered  in  this  controversy,  and  summoned  the  king  and  queen  to 
appear  before  him  to  settle  their  disputes.     Cleopatra  pleaded 
her  own  cause,  when  she  so  bewitched  him  by  her  fascinations, 
that  on  the  next  day  he  decided  the  contest  in  &vour  of  the 
beauteous  queen.    A  war  ensued,  in  which  Ptolemy  was  killed, 
and  Egvpt  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.     In  this  war,  the 
£unons  library  of  Alexandria,  containing  400,000  volumes,  was 
bamed  to  ashes,  (48  b.  c.)    A  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
onder  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  was  signally  chastised, 
and  the  report  conveyed  by  Caesar  to  the  Boman  senate  in 
three  words,  Fent,  vidi,  vici.    The  conqueror  returned  to  Borne, 
where  he  was  elected  consul  and  dictator  for  the  third  tune. 
Rome  needed  his  presence;   for  Italy  was  divided,  and  the 
partisans  of  Pompey  were  yet  extremely  formidable.    His  two 
sons,  with  Cato  and  Scipio,  were  in  arms  in  A&ica,  aided  by 
Jnba,  king  of  Mauritania.      Caesar  followed  them  thither,  and, 
proceeding  with  caution  till  secure  of  his  advantage,  defeated 
thaB  in  a  decisive  engagement  at  Thapsus,  46.  b.  c.    Scipio  perished 
in  his  passage  to  Spain.     Cato,  shutting  himself  up  in  Utica, 
meditated  a  brave  resistance;  but  finally,  seeing  no  hope  of  suc- 
cess, he  determined  not  to  survive  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
Mi  deliberately  by  his  own  hand.    Mauritania  was  now  added  to 
the  number  of  the  Boman  provinces,  and  Caesar  returned  to 
Borne  absolute  master  of  the  empire.    The  senate  placed  no  bounds 
to  ihdr  adulation.    He  was  decreed  a  splendid  triumph,  and  on 
that  occasion  the  people  were  gratified  with  the  most  magnifi- 
oent  games  and  entertunments. 
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5.  From  that  moment  Csssar's  attention  was  directed  solely  to 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Boman  people.  He  remember- 
ed no  longer  that  there  had  been  opposite  parties;  beneficent  alike 
to  the  friends  of  Pompey  as  to  his  own.  He  labowed  to  reform 
every  species  of  abuse  or  grievance.  He  introduced  order  into 
ever^  department  of  the  state,  defining  the  separate  rights  of  all  its 
magistrates,  and  extending  his  care  to  the  regulation  of  its  most 
distant  provinces.  The  reformation  of  the  csJendar  ;*  the  drain- 
ins  the  marshes  of  Italy,  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  the  embel- 
lishment of  Rome,  the  complete  survey  and  delineation  of  the 
empire,  alternately  employed  his  liberal  and  capacious  mind. 
Ketuming  fix>m  the  final  overthrow  of  Fompey^s  party  in  Spaing 
he  was  haded  the  Father  of  his  Countiy,  was  created  consul  for 
ten  years,  and  perpetual  dictator.  His  person  was  declared 
sacred,  his  title  henceforth  Imperator^  and  he  was  invested  for 
life  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  (year  of 
Rome  709,  b.  c.  46.) 

6.  The  Roman  republic  had  thus  finally,  by  its  own  acts,  re* 
signed  its  liberties.  They  were  not  extinguished,  as  Montesquieii 
h^  well  remarked,  by  the  ambition  of  a  Fompey  or  of  a  Caesar. 
If  the  sentiments  of  Caesar  and  Fompey  had  been  the  same  with 
those  of  Cato,  others  would  have  had  the  same  ambitioui 
thoughts;  and  since  the  commonwealth  was  fitted  to  fall,  there 
never  would  have  been  wanting  a  hand  to  drag  it  to  de- 
struction.f  Yet  Caesar  had  by  force  subdued  his  country;  he 
therefore  was  an  usurper.  And  had  it  been  possible  to  restore 
the  liberties  of  the  republic,  and  with  these  its  happiness,  by  the 
Suppression  of  that  usurpation,  the  attempt  had  merited  the 

*  By  the  calendar  of  Casar,  the  duration  of  a  year  was  fixed  at  365  days  and  8  houif. 
consequently  two  hours  and  eleven  minutes  too  long.  This  error  was  partly  corrected 
thirty.seven  years  after  his  death ;  yet,  because  there  were  eleven  minutes  over.  tlM 
year  was  found,  about  1582,  to  have  run  back  ten  whole  days;  for  which  reason,  rope 
Gregory  XIII.  cut  off  ten  days,  to  bring  them  to  their  proper  place.  This  is  caUH 
the  Gregorian  or  new  style,  which  was  adopted  in  the  British  dominions  in  ITSSL 

f  It  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  at  this  time  the  middle 
class  of  Boman  citizens  and  freemen  had  been  almost  destroyed  in  tiie  peb' 
petual  warfare  carried  on,  they  bein?  bound  to  serve  in  the  armies  'WM 
called  on ;  and  the  greater  number  of  those  that  remained  had  disposed  af 
their  lands  whilst  employed  in  active  service,  or  were  descended  from  thoM 
that  had.  A  few  patrician  families  possessed  or  occupied  the  neater  put 
of  Italy,  which  they  cultivated  by  tiie  captives  taken  m  war,  mereby  prs> 
venting  the  increase  of  a  free  population.  Crassus  was  one  of  these  voy 
rich  |wtricians,  who  could  equip  and  maintain  an  army  at  his  own  expense: 
others  are  also  mentioned,  as  Lepidus.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered, 
when  the  middle  class  was  so  limited  in  numbers,  and  dependent  for  ezisfe* 
ence  on  a  few  noblemen,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  labouring  classes  were 
slaves^  that  a  combination  of  noblemen  should  be  able  to  destroy  the  libertiM 
of  their  country.  The  middle  ages  furnish  numerous  similar  instances.  Ttit 
wars  of  Charlemagne  for  nearly  half  a  century  almost  entirely  destroyed  tito 
Franks  or  free  population  of  France,  which  enabled  a  few  noblemen  to 
divide  the  country  among  them,  and  to  reduce  the  royal  autiiority  of  em 
hisenndson  to  an  emp^  name.  They  made  their  offices  and  titles,  and  tiM 
Jjuida  tbef  had  seized,  hereditary ;  they  com'^eWe^  V^i<&  tt«e  "t^eomanxy  tint 
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praise  at  least  of  good  design.  Perhaps  so  thoaght  his  murder- 
ers; and  thus,  however  weak  their  policy,  however  base  and 
treadieroiis  their  act,  with  many  they  will  ever  find  apologists. 
Thi^  madly  dreamed  an  impossible  issue,  as  l£e  event 
demonstrated. 

7.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  sixty  of  the  senators,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  the  praetors  Brutus  and  Cassius;  the  former 
a  man  beloved  of  Caesar,  who  had  saved  his  life,  and  heaped  up- 
on him  numberless  benefits.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  dictator 
niahed  to  add  to  his  numerous  titles  that  of  king,  and  that  the 
Ides  (15th)  of  March  was  fixed  on  for  investing  him  with  the 
diadem.  On  that  day,  when  taking  his  seat  in  the  senate-house, 
lie  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  conspirators:  he  defended  him- 
flelf  for  some  time  against  their  daggers,  till,  seeing  Brutus 
amongst  the  number,  he  fiuntly  exclaimed,  '^And  you  too,  my 
Bon!"  and  covering  his  fiice  with  his  robe,  resigned  mmself  to  his 
fiite.  He  fell  pierced  by  twenty-three  wounds,  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue,  in  the  fifly-sixth  year  of  his  age,  (year  of 
Rome  710,  b.  c.  44.) 

8.  The  Roman  people  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  deed ; 
tbey  loved  Csesar,  master  as  he  was  of  their  lives  and  liberties. 
Mask  Antony,  who  was  then  consul,  and  Lepidus,  general  of  the 
faarse,  ambitious  of  succeeding  to  the  power  of  the  dictator,  re- 
solved to  pave  the  way  by  avenging  Ins  death.    The  people,  to 
whom  CsBsar  by  his  testament  had  bequeathed  a  great  part  of 
his  fortune,  were  penetrated  with  gratitude  to  his  memory.    A 
public  harangue  from  Antony  over  the  bleeding  body,  exposed 
m  the  forom,  inflamed  them  with  the  utmost  indignation  against 
his  murderers,  who  must  have  met  with  instant  destruction,  had 
tiiey  not  escaped  with  predpitation  fix>m  the  city.    Antony  pro- 
fited by  these  dispositions ;  and  the  avenger  of  Csesar,  of  course 
the  fifcvourite  of  the  people,  was  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
attaining  a  similar  height  of  dominion.     In  this,  however,  he 
fi>mid  a  formidable  competitor  in  Octavius,  the  grand-nephew 
and  the  adopted  heir  of  Csesar,  who  at  this  critical  moment 
letomed  to  Rome  from  Apollonia  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  he 
had  been  sent  to  levy  troops  and  await  the  arrival  of  Caesar, 
who   meditated  an  expedition  against  the  Parthian  empire. 
Availing  himself  of  these  titles,  Octavius  gained  the  senate  to 
his  interest,  and  divided  with  Antony  the  mvour  of  the  people. 
The  rivals  soon  perceived  that  it  was  their  wisest  plan  to  unite 
their  interests ;  and  they  admitted  Lepidus  into  theu*  association, 

mudned  to  surrender  their  lands  to  them,  and  to  hold  of  them  in  place  of 
fba  ■orereign ;  and  they  changed  the  national  assemblies  into  baronial  courts. 
The  struff^ea  in  England  between  the  sovereign  s^nd  the  aristocracy,  which 
.eontiQaedfor  centuries,  was  a  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  middle 
9ai  lower  classes  of  freemen,  after  the  Norman  conquest.  The  only  ^^ecMnVj 
for  public  liberty  in  Anr  countr/f  ia  in  the  liberal  distribution  oi  pro^eit.^ 
taaoa^M  numeroas  middle  class,  and  a  wei/-condltioned  oommonsJlty. 
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whose  power,  as  govemor  of  Gaul,  and  immense  riches,  gave 
him  a  title  to  a  share  of  authority.  Thus  was  formed  the  second 
Triomvirate  (43  b.  c),  the  effects  of  whose  union  were  beyond 
measure  dreadful  to  toe  republic.  The  Triumviri  divided  among 
themselves  the  provinces,  and  cemented  their  union  by  a  delibe* 
rate  sacrifice  made  by  each  of  his  best  friends  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  associates.  Antony  consi^ed  to  death  his  uncle  Lucius 
CsBsar,  Lepidus  his  brother  Famus,  and  Octavius  his  guardian 
Toranius,  and  his  friend  Cicero.  In  this  horrible  proscription, 
300  senators  and  3,000  knights  were  put  to  death. 

9.  Octavius  and  Antony  now  marched  against  the  conspirators, 
who  had  a  formidable  army  in  the  field  in  Thrace,  commanded 
by  Brutus  and  Cassius.  An  engagement  ensued  at  Fhilipi)!  in 
Macedonia,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  42  b.  c,  which  decided 
the  fiite  of  the  empire.  Antony  was  victorious,  for  Octavius  had 
no  military  talents :  he  was  destitute  even  of  personal  bravery ; 
and  his  conduct  after  the  victory  was  stained  with  that  cruelty 
which  is  ever  the  attendant  of  cowardice.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
escaped  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies  by  a  voluntary  death. 
Antony  now  sought  a  recompense  for  his  troops,  by  the  plunder 
of  the  East.  While  in  Cilicia,  he  summoned  Cleopatra  to  answer 
for  her  conduct  in  poisoning  her  in&nt  brother,  and  in  openly 
favouring  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  queen  came  to 
Tarsus,  and  niade  a  complete  conquest  of  the  Tnumvir.  Im- 
mersed in  luxury,  and  intoxicated  with  love,  he  forgot  glory, 
ambition,  fame,  and  everything  for  Cleopatra;  and  Octavius  saw 
this  frenzy  with  delight,  as  &e  preparative  of  his  rival^s  ruin. 
He  had  nothing  to  dread  from  Lepidus,  whose  insignificant  cha- 
racter first  drew  on  him  the  contempt  of  his  partisans ;  and  whose 
folly,  in  attempting  an  invasion  of  the  province  of  his  colleague, 
was  punished  by  his  deposition  and  banishment. 

10.  Antony  had  in  his  madness  lavished  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  in  gifts  to  his  paramour  and  her  children.  The  Roman 
people  were  justly  indignant  at  these  enormities ;  and  the  divorce 
of  ms  wife  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleague,  was  at  length  the 
signal  of  declared  hostility  between  them.  An  immense  arma- 
ment, chiefly  naval,  came  to  decisive  conflict  near  Actium,  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  in  sight  of  the  two  armies  on  the  shore. 
Cleopatra,  who  attended  her  lover,  deserted  him  with  her  ffaUeys 
in  the  heat  of  the  engagement;  and  such  was  the  infatuation  of 
Antony,  that  he  abandoned  his  fleet,  and  followed  her.  After  a 
contest  of  some  hours,  they  yielded  to  the  squadron  of  Octavius, 
(year  of  Rome  723,  B.C.  31.)  The  victor  pursued  the  fugitives 
to  Egypt;  and  the  base  Cleopatra  proffered  terms  to  Octavius, 
including  the  surrender  of  her  kingdom,  and  the  abandonment 
of  Antony.  Afi;er  an  imsuccessfiu  attempt  at  resistance,  he 
anticipated  his  fate  by  &lling  on  his  sword.  And  Cleopatra  soon 
after,  either  fix>m  remorse,  or  more  probably  from  mortified 
ambition,  as  she  found  it  was  Octavius  s  design  to  lead  her  in 
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cludiis  to  Borne  to  grace  his  triumph,  had  courage  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  lover,  and  put  herself  to  death  by  the  poison  of 
an  asp,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  With  her  ended  tho 
empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  the  year  30  B.C.,  after  it  had  con- 
tinned,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
296  years.  Eg}pt  was  then  made  a  Koman  province,  and 
Octavins  retomed  to  Rome,  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 


SECTION  XLVI. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  SUCH  PARTICULARS  AS  M^UIK  THE   GENIUS 
AND  NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

System  of  Roman  Education, 

1.  A  VIRTUOUS  but  rigid  severity  of  manners  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Romans  under  theu*  kings,  and  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  republic.  The  private  life  of  the  citizens  was  fru^,  tem- 
perate, and  laborious,  which  had  its  influence  on  theu^  public 
diaracter.  The  Patria  potestas  gave  to  every  head  of  a  family 
a  soverdgn  authority  over  all  tibe  members  that  composed  it ; 
and  this  power,  felt  as  a  ri^ht  of  nature,  was  never  abused. 
Plutarch  has  remarked,  as  a  (&fect  of  the  Roman  laws,  that  they 
did  not  prescribe,  as  those  of  Lacedsemon,  a  system  and  rules  for 
the  education  of  youth.  But  the  truth  is,  the  manners  of  the 
people  supplied  this  want.  The  utmost  attention  was  bestowed 
m  tne  early  formation  of  the  mind  and  character.  The  excellent 
author  of  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribus  (whether  Quintilian  or 
Tacitus)  presents  a  i^uable  picture  of  the  Roman  education  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  contrasted  with  the  less 
rirtnous  practice  of  the  more  refined.  The  Roman  matrons  did 
not  iU>anaon  their  infimts  to  mercenary  nurses.  They  esteemed 
those  duties  sacred,  and  regarded  the  carefiil  nurture  of  their 
offBprin^,  the  rudiments  of  their  education,  and  the  necessary 
oocopatioiis  of  their  household,  as  the  highest  points  of  female 
merit.  Next  to  the  care  bestowed  in  the  instilment  of  virtuous 
morals,  a  remarkable  degree  of  attention  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  language  of  children,  and  to  the  attainment  of  a 
coirectness  and  purity  of  expression.  Cicero  informs  us  that  the 
GraccMy  the  sons  of  Cornelia,  were  educated,  non  tam  in  gromiio 
quant  in  sermone  matris.  That  urbanity  which  characterized  the 
Roman  citizens  showed  itself  particularly  in  their  speech  and 
gesture. 

2.  The  attention  to  the  language  of  the  youth  had  another 
ionroe.  It  was  by  eloquence  more  than  by  any  other  talent, 
that  the  young  Roman  could  rise  to  the  highest  offices  and 
dignitief  of  the  state.    The  studia  forensia  were,  therefore,  a 
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principal  object  of  the  Koman  education.    Plutarch  informs  us, 
that  among  the  sports  of  the  children  at  Borne,  one  was,  the 
pleading  causes  before  a  mock  tribunal,  and  accusing  and  defend- 
<Uig  a  cnminal  in  the  usual  forms  of  judicial  procedure. 

3.  The  exercises  of  the  body  were  likewise  particularly  attend- 
ed to ;  and  whatever  might  harden  the  temperament  and  confer 
strength  and  agility.  These  exercises  were  daily  practised  by 
the  youth,  under  the  eye  of  their  elders,  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

4.  At  seventeen  the  youth  assumed  the  manly  robe,  the  toga 
virilis.  He  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  master  of  rhetoric, 
whom  he  attended  constantly  to  the  forum  or  to  the  courts  of 
justice ;  for  to  be  an  accomplished  gentleman,  it  was  necessary 
for  a  Roman  to  be  an  accomplished  orator.  Thepains  bestowed 
on  the  attainment  of  this  character,  and  the  best  mstructions  for 
its  acquisition,  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
and  the  younger  Pliny. 


SECTION  XLVn. 

OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  UTERATURB  AMONG  TH^  ROMANS. 

1.  Before  the  intercourse  with  Greece,  which  took  place  after 
the  Punic  wars,  the  Boman  people  were  utterly  rude  and  il- 
literate. As  among  all  nations,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
literary  spirit  is  shown  in  poetical  composition,  the  Boman 
warrior  had  probably,  like  the  Indian  or  the  Celtic,  his  war 
songs,  which  celebrated  his  triumphs  in  battle.  Beli^on  like- 
wise employs  the  earliest  poetry  oi  most  nations;  and  u  a  people 
subsists  by  agriculture,  a  plentiful  harvest  is  celebrated  m  ue 
rustic  song  of  the  husbandman.  The  Versus  Fescennini^m&aiioii' 
ed  by  Livy,  were  probably  of  the  nature  of  poetical  dialogue,  or 
alternate  verses  sung  by  the  labourers,  in  a  strain  of  coarse 
merriment  and  raillery.    This  shows  a  dawning  of  the  drama. 

2.  About  the  390th  year  of  Bome  (364  b.  c),  on  occaaion  of 
a  pestilence,  Xttc?io7265  (drolls  or  stage-dancers)  were  brought  from 
Etruria,  qui  ad  tibicinis  modos  saltantes^  haud  indecoros  moUu 
more  Tusco  dabant,  Livy  tells  us  that  the  Boman  youth  imi- 
tated these  performances,  and  added  to  them  rude  and  jocular 
verses,  probably  the  Fescennine  dialogues.  It  Was  not,  however, 
till  240  B.C.,  that  the  regular  drama  was  introduced  at  Bome 
from  Greece  by  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  slave.  The  earliest 
Boman  plays  were,  therefore,  we  may  presmne,  tranaUitioiis  from 
the  Greek. 

Post  Punica  bella  quietus  qucerere  cepit, 

Quid  Sophocles,  et  Tbespis,  ec  ^chylus  utile  ferrent. 

S.  Of  the  early  Boman  drama^  Ennius  was  a  great  ornament, 
and  £rom  bia  time  the  art  maudie  i9i3^\!3l  «dL^«si<cjesii.ei|]U     Tbe 
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comedies  of  Plaatus,  the  contemporary  of  Emiias,  with  ffreat 
strength  and  spirit  of  dialogae,  display  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  hmnan  nature,  and  are  read  at  this  day  with  pleasure. 

4.  Csedlins  improved  so  much  on  the  comedy  of  Plautus,  thjft 
he  18  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Boman 
oomic  writers.  Of  his  compositions  we  have  no  remains.  His 
patronage  fostered  the  rising  genius  of  Terence,  whose  first 
oomedy,  the  Andria^was  performed  in  the  587th  year  of  Bome, 
164  B.C.  The  merit  of  the  comedies  of  Terence  lies  in  that 
nature  and  simplicity  which  are  observable  alike  in  the  structure 
of  his  &bles,  m  the  delineation  of  his  characters,  and  in  the 
delicacy  and  pnrity  of  the  sentiments  of  his  pieces.  They  arc 
defident,  however,  in  comic  energy;  they  are  dot  calculated  to 
excite  ludicrous  emotions.  They  are  chi^y  borrowed  firom  the 
Greek  of  Menander  and  ApoUodorus. 

5.  The  Boman  Comedy  was  of  four  different  species:  the 
Comasdia  Togata  or  Prcetexata^  the  Comedia  Tabemaria^  the 
AUelancBy  and  the  Mitni.  The  first  admitted  serious  scenes  and 
personages,  and  was  of  the  nature  of  modem  sentimental  comedy. 
The  second  was  a  representation  of  ordinary  life  and  manners. 
The  AtteUana  were  pieces  where  the  dialogue  was  not  committed 
to  writing,  but  the  subject  of  the  scene  was  prescribed,  and  the 
dialogue  filled  up  by  the  talents  of  the  actors.  The  Mimi  were 
pieces  of  oomedy  of  the  lowest  species — ^fiurces,  or  entertainments 
of  buffoonery;  Enough  sometimes  admitting  the  serious,  and  even 
the  pathetic. 

6.  The  Boman  tragedy  kept  pace  in  its  advancement  with  the 
comedy.  The  best  of  uie  Boman  tragic  poets  were  Actius  and 
Pacovius,  of  whom  we  have  no  remams.  The  tragedies  pub- 
loAi&dL  under  the  name  of  Seneca  are  generally  esteemed  the 
mnk  of  different  hands.  They  are  none  of  them  of  superlative 
nent. 

7.  Yelleiaa  Paterculus  remarks,  that  the  era  of  the  perfection 
ci  Roman  literature  was  the  age  of  Cicero  (106 — 13  b.  c.)  ; 
oomprehendinff  all  of  the  precedmg  times  whom  Cicero  might 
have  seen,  and  all  of  the  succeeding  who  might  have  seen  him. 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Pliny,  celebrate  in  high  terms  the  writ- 
insB  of  the  elder  Cato,  whose  principal  wons  were  historical, 
ami  have  entirely  perished.  We  have  his  fi*agments,  de  Re  RuS' 
Hea^  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  Varro,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  good  writers  among  the  Bomans,  and  a  man  of  universal 
emdition.  Of  the  variety  of  his  talents  we  may  judge,  not  only 
from  the  splendid  eulogium  of  Cicero,  but  fix>m  the  circumstance 
of  Pliny  having  recourse  to  his  authority  in  every  book  of  his 
Katural  History. 

8.  SaUust  (86—84  b.  c),  in  order  of  time,  comes  next  to 
Varro.    This  writer  introduced  an  important  improvement  oxv 
history,  as  treated  by  the  Greek  historians,  by  oj^TAyms  (^ 
IHonysTiv  of  Halkfaraasgus  says)  the  science  of  pbuoeo^y  tj^ 
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the  study  of  &cts.  Sallust  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the 
fiither  of  philosophic  history;  a  species  of  writing  which  has  been 
so  succesffliilly  cultivated  in  modem  times.  He  is  an  admirable 
%riter  for  the  matter  of  his  compositions,  which  evince  great 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  himian  nature;  but  by  no  means 
commendable  for  his  style  and  manner  of  writing.  He  afiects 
singularity  of  expression,  an  antiquated  phraseology,  and  a  petu- 
lant brevity  .and  sententiousness,  which  has  nothing  of  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  historical  style. 

9.  Caesar  has  much  more  purity  of  style  than  Sallust,  and 
more  correctness  and  simplicity  of  expression:  but  his  Com- 
mentaries wanting  that  amplitude  of  diction  and  fulness  of  illus- 
tration which  is  essential  to  history,  are  rather  of  the  nature  of 
annals — ^but  as  such,  they  have  never  been  excelled. 

10.  In  all  the  requisites  of  an  historian,  Livy  (d,  19  A.  c.)  stands 
unrivalled  among  ue  Romans ;  possessing  consiunmat«  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  &cts,  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  sagacious  re^ 
flection,  sound  views  ofj>olicy,  with  the  most  copious,  pure,  and 
eloquent  expression.  It  has  been  objected,  that  his  speeches 
derogate  from  the  truth  of  history;  but  this  was  a  prevalent 
taste  with  the  ancient  writers;  and  as  those  speeches  are  always 
known  to  be  the  composition  of  the  historian,  the  reader  is  not 
deceived.  As  to  the  st^le  of  livy,  though  in  g^eral  excellent, 
we  sometimes  perceive  m  it,  and  most  commonly  in  the  speeches, 
an  affectation  of  the  pointed  sentences  (the  vibrantea  sententiokBi) 
and  obscurity  of  the  dedaimers,  which  evinces  the  pemidous 
influence  acquired  by  those  teachers  at  Rome  since  the  time  of 
Cicero  and  Sallust. 

11.  In  the  decline  of  Roman  literature,  Tacitus  (^fl,  90  A.  c.) 
is  an  historian  of  no  common  merit.  He  successfully  cultivated 
the  method  pointed  out  by  Sallust,  of  applying  pmlosophy  to 
history.  In  this  he  displays  great  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  penetrates  with  singular  acuteness  into  the  secret  springs  of 
policy  and  the  motives  of  actions.  But  his  &ult  is,  that  he  is 
too  much  of  a  politician,  drawing  his  characters  aAer  the  modd 
of  his  own  mind;  ever  assigning  actions  and  events  to  pre- 
conceived scheme  and  design,  and  allowing  too  little  far  tho 
operation  of  accidental  causes,  which  often  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  hiunan  afiairs.  Tacitus,  in  his  stvle,  professedly  imi- 
tated that  of  Sallust;  adopting  all  the  ancient  phraseology,  as 
well  as  the  new  idioms  introduced  into  the  Roman  language  by 
that  writer.  To  his  brevity  and  abnmtness,  he  added  most  of 
the  fiuilts  of  the  declaiming  school.  His  expression,  therefore, 
though  extremely  forcible,  is  often  enigmatically  obscure;  the 
very  worst  property  that  style  can  possess. 

12.  Among  the  eminent  Roman  poets  (after  the  dramatic) 
Lucretius  (d.  55  B.C.)  deserves  first  to  be  noticed.    He  hai 

great  ineqaaJitj,  being  at  some  times  verbose,  rugged,  and  per- 
pJexedf  and  at  others  displaymg  «2l\  ^  d^^m^iAA  «a  ivell  u  Uie 
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fire  of  poetry.  This  ma^  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  his 
sabject.  Philosophical  disqiiisition  is  unsuitable  to  poetry.  It 
demands  a  dry  precision  oi  thought  and  expression,  rejecting 
all  excarsiye  mncy  and  ornament  of  diction.  That  luxuriance 
of  imagery  which  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  is  raying  and  imperti- 
nence irhesa  applied  to  philosophy. 

13.  Catollus,  the  contemporary  of  Lucretius,  is  the  earliest  of 
the  Ronian  lyric  poets.     His  Epigrams  are  pointed  and  satirical, 
but  too  licentious;  his  Idylliais  tender,  natural,  and  picturesque. 
He  floniished  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar. 

14.  In  the  succeeding  age  of  Augustus,  poetry  attained  to  its 
hi^est  eleyation  among  the  Romans.  Vu^gil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
and  Tibnllus,  were  all  contemporaries ;  and  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  these  poets,  in  their  several  departments,  were  never 
eauaUed  in  any  of  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  empire.  Virgil  is 
allowed  the  same  rank  amon^  the  Koman  poets  as  Homer  among 
the  Crreek.  If  Homer  excds  him  in  the  sublime,  he  surpasses 
the  Greek  in  the  tender  and  the  elegant.  The  transcendent 
merits  of  Homer  are  sullied  W  occasional  defects;  Virgil  is  the 
model  of  a  correct  taste.  The  difference  of  manner  in  the 
Booolics,  the  Georgics,  and  the  ^neid,  shows  that  Virgil  was 
a^Mble  of  excelling  in  yarious  departments  of  poetry;  and  such 
b  the  oronion  of  Slartial,  who  affirms,  that  he  could  have  sur- 
passed Horace  in  Ijrric  poetry,  and  Varius  in  tragedy. 

15.  Horace  excels  as  a  lyric  poet,  a  satirist,  and  a  critic.  In 
his  odes  there  is  more  variety  than  in  those  of  either  Anacreon 
or  Pindar;  and  he  can  alternately  display  the  sublimity  of  the 
one,  and  tiiie  jocose  vein  of  the  other.  His  Satires  have  that 
characteristic  slyness  and  obliquity  of  censure,  associated  with 
homonr  and  (Peasantry,  which  strongly  distinguish  them  from 
the  stem  and  cutting  sarcasm  of  Juvenal,  {Jl,  80  a.  g.)  As  a 
critic,  his  rules  are  taken  chiefly  from  Aristotle;  but  they  con- 
tain the  elements  of  a  just  taste  in  poetical  composition,  and 
therefore  do  not  admit  of  variation.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal, 
flompaied  with  those  of  Horace,  are  defident  in  facetiousness 
and  urbanity;  but  they  are  superior  in  acuteness  of  thought,  and 
in  maidy  yigonr  of  sentiment. 

16.  Ill  varie^  of  talent,  without  supreme  excellence,  and  ease 
and  eleeanoe  ot  numbers,  no  Roman  poet  has  excelled  Ovid,  (d, 
17  A.C.)  In  his  Metamorphoses  particidarlpr,  with  great  &ncy, 
we  htLYe  specimens  of  the  pathetic,  the  descriptive,  the  eloquent, 
and  even  the  sublime.  His  Elegies  have  more  of  nature  and 
of  real  passion  than  those  of  either  Tibullus  or  Propertius,  (^. 
20.  A.  c)  Wb  amatory  verses  have  much  tenderness,  but  are 
too  fiieqaendy  loose,  and  even  grossly  licentious. 

17.  There  is  nothing  more  elegant  than  tiie  compositioi^  of 
TSbanos,  nothiiur  more  delicate  than  the  turn  of  his  expreaavoiix 
hot  it  ia  not  the  umgnage  ofpasdon.    The  sentiments  axe  lendeT^ 
hot  their  power  afa^^Jng  the  heart  is  weakened  by  ib&  'visiib^^ 
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care  and  solidtude  of  the  poet  for  refined  phraseolog^r  and  pol- 
ished numbers;  nor  is  there  either  much  fancy  or  Yariety  of 
thought.     A  single  elegy  exhibits  the  sentiments  of  the  whole. 

18.  Martial  is  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets  who  can  be  men> 
tioned  with  high  approbation,  (^fl.  90  A.  c.)  His  Epigrams,  inde- 
pendent of  their  art  and  ingenuity,  are  valuable,  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  Roman  manners.  He  possesses,  above  ever}- 
other  poet,  a  naivete  of  expression,  which  is  chiefly  observable  in 
his  senous  Epigrams.  He  is  well  characterized  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  ^^  ingeniosus,  acer,  et  qui  in  scribendo  et  salis  haberet  et 
fellis,  nee  candoris  minus."    Epist.  iii.  21. 

19.  Luxuriance  of  ornament,  and  the  fondness  for  point,  and 
brilliancy  of  thought  and  expression,  are  certain  indications  of 
the  decline  of  good  taste.  These  characters  were  discernible 
even  in  Martial,  and  strongly  mark  the  Latin  poets  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Lucan  (  ^.  50  a.  c.)  has  some  scattered  examples  of 
genuine  poetic  imager}',  and  Persius  (^.  50  A.  c.)  some  nappy 
strokes  of  animated  satire;  but  they  scarcely  compensate  the 
aflected  obscurity  of  the  one,  and  the  bombast  of  the  other. 
The  succeeding  poets.  Statins,  Silius-Italicus,  and  Valerius 
Flaccus,  in  their  attempts  at  the  most  difficult  of  all  species  of 
poetry,  the  epic,  have  only  more  signally  displayed  the  mfeiior- 
ity  of  their  genius,  and  the  manifest  decay  of  the  art,  (JL  80 
—90  A.  c.) 


SECTION  XLVm. 

STATE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  republic,  being 
constantly  engaged  in  war,  had  little  leisure  to  bestow  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and  had  no  idea  of  philosophical  spe- 
culation. It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  firom  the 
building  of  the  city,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  war  with 
Perseus  of  Macedon  and  the  third  Punic  war,  that  philosoj^y 
made  its  first  appearance  at  Rome.  A  few  learned  A^^^p^^im, 
banished  firom  their  native  country,  had  settled  m  various  parts 
of  Italy,  and,  applying  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  the  education  of  youth,  difiused  a  taste  for  those  studies 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Romans.  The  elder  citizens  regarded 
these  pursuits  with  an  unfavourable  eye.  Jealous  of  the  intro- 
duction of  foreimi  manners  with  forei^  studies,  the  senate  ban- 
ished the  Greek  philosophers  from  Rome.  But  an  Athenum 
embassy  arriving  soon  afber,  brought  thither  Cameades  and 
Critolaus,  who,  by  their  discourses,  revived  the  taste  for  the 
Greek  pluloaophy^  and  lefi;  behind  them  many  able  disciples,  who 
publicly  taught  their  doctrines. 
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2.  It  was  natural  that  those  systems  should  be  most  generally 
adopted  which  were  most  suitable  to  the  national  character. 
While  the  manners  of  the  Romans  had  yet  a  tincture  of  ancient 
seyerity,  the  Stoical  system  prevailed.  Scipio,  Lselius,  and  the 
younger  Cato,  rank  among  its  chief  partisans. 

8.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  little  known  in  Rome  till 
the  age  of  Cicero.  Cratippus  and  "^rannion  then  taught  hi^i 
system  with  great  reputation.  Yet  Cicero  coniplains  that  the 
Per^tetic  philosophy  was  little  understood  at  Rome ;  and,  on 
that  account,  he  sent  his  son  to  study  its  doctrines  in  the  schools 
of  Athens. 

4.  LacoUus,  whose  stay  iu  Greece  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  with  all  the  different  sects,  disseminated,  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  a  very  general  taste  for  philosophy.  His 
patronage  of  learned  men,  and  his  liberality  in  allowing  his 
ubrary  to  be  open  for  the  public  use,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
promotion  of  literature. 

5.  The  Old  and  New  Academy  had  each  their  partisans.  Of 
the  former,  which  may  be  termed  the  Stoico-Platonic,  the  most 
illustrious  disciples  were  Marcus  Brutus  and  Terentius  Yarro. 
To  the  philosophical  talents  of  Brutus,  and  the  universal  erudi- 
tion of  Varro,  the  writings  of  Cicero  bear  the  most  ample  testi- 
mony. Cicero  himself  must  be  deemed  the  most  eminent  of  all 
the  Roman  philosophers.  He  is  classed  among  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  New  Academy;  though  it  seems  rather  to  have 
been  his  purpose  to  elucidate  the  Greek  Philosophy  in  general, 
than  to  rank  himself  among  the  disciples  of  any  particular  sect. 

6.  The  cultivation  of  Siysics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  seems 
to  have  been  littie  attended  to  either  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Unless  Agriculture  should  be  classed  under  this  description,  we 
know  of  no  Roman  authors,  except  Varro  and  the  elder  Pliny, 
who  seem  to  have  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  operations  of 
nature.  The  works  of  the  former  have  perished  except  a  few 
fragments ;  but  the  Natural  History  of  Plmy  is  a  most  valuable 
storehouse  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  Phpics,  Econo- 
mics, and  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
style  is  unsuitable  to  the  matter,  being  too  frequently  florid, 
declamatory,  and  obscure. 

7.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  unknown  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  was  introduced  with  luxury, 
and  kept  pace  in  its  advancement  with  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners. Cineas  having  discoursed  on  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  at 
(he  table  of  Pyrrhus,  Fabricius  exclaimed,  "  May  the  enemies  of 
Rome  ever  entertain  such  principles!"  Yet  these  principles 
were,  in  a  short  time  from  that  period,  but  too  current  among 
her  own  citizens. 
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SECTION  XUX. 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PBiyATB  MANNBBS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  The  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Tepublic 
were  so  different  from  thoee  of  the  latter  times,  that  one  should 
be  led  to  suppose  some  very  extraordinary-  causes  to  have  co- 
operated to  produce  so  remarkable  a  change ;  yet  the  transition 
is  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  A  spirit  of  temperance,  of  frugality, 
and  probity,  is  the  characteristic  of  every  m&nt  establishment. 
A  virtuous  simplicity  of  manners,  and  a  rigour  of  military  dis- 
cipline, paved  the  way  for  the  extension  of  theBoman  arms,  and 
for  their  prodigious  conquests ;  these  conquests  introduced  wealth, 
luxury,  and  corruption. 

2.  In  the  early  times,  the  patricians,  when  in  the  country, 
forgot  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  laboured  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  fields,  like  the  meanest  plebeians.  We  have  the  exanmles 
of  Cincinnatus  the  dictator,  Curius,  who  expelled  Fyrrhus  m>m 
Italy,  the  elder  Cato,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  conqueror  c£ 
Hannibal,  and  the  destrover  of  Carthage.  The  town  was  visited 
only  every  ninth  or  market-day,  on  which  occasions  they  pro- 
vided themselves  with  necessanes  for  the  week,  and  tooK  their 
part  in  the  public  business  of  the  republic.  In  those  times  of 
virtuous  simplicity,  says  Sallust,  ^  Domi  militiseq^ue  boni  mores 
colebantur. — ^Duabus  artibus,  audada  in  bello,  ubi  pax  evenerat, 
sequitate,  seque  remque  publicam  curabant.'  But  when,  in  con-> 
sequence  of  this  very  discipline,  and  these  manners,  the  Romans 
had  extended  their  dominion,  they  imported  with  the  wealth  of 
the  conquered  nations  their  states,  their  manners,  and  their  vices. 

8.  The  Romans  had  no  natural  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  On  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  an  immense  field  opened  at  once  to  their 
eyes,  and  the  masterpieces  of  art  poured  m  upon  them  in  abund- 
ance. But  their  excellencies  they  could  not  appreciate.  The 
Roman  luxury,  so  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  in 
general  displayed  in  an  awkward,  heavy,  and  tasteless  mag- 
nificence. 

4.^  The  public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans  will  be  best 
elucidated  by  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  day 
was  passed  at  Rome,  both  by  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  the 
people.  The  morning  hours  were  spent  by  a  part  of  the  citizens 
m  visiting  the  temples;  by  others  in  attending  the  levees  of  the 
great.  The  CUentes  waited  on  their  Patroni;  the  patricians 
visited  each  other,  or  paid  their  compliments  to  the  leaders  of 
the  republic.  Popularity  was  always  the  first  object  of  ambition 
at  Rome,  as  pavmg  the  way  to  all  advancement.  "From,  the 
levee  they  proceeded  to  the  Forum,  either  to  assist  in  the  public 
business,  or  for  amusement.  There  the  time  was  spent  till  noon, 
the  hour  of  dinner  among  the  Romans,  chiefly  a  very  light  repast, 
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and  of  which  h  was  not  customary  to  inirite  any  guests  to  partake. 
After  dinner  the  youth  repaired  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where 
they  occupied  themselTesinathletic  exercises  and  sports  till  sunset. 
The  elder  class  retired  for  an  hour  to  repose,  and  then  passed 
the  afternoon  in  their  porticoes,  galleries,  or  libraries,  where  they 
enjoyed  the  conversation  of  their  friends,  or  heard  recitations  of 
literary  works;  others  repaired  to  the  theatres,  or  to  the  shows 
of  the  drcos  and  amphitheatre. 

6.  Combats  o£  ^uldiators  were  introduced  for  the  first  time, 
•bout  the  490th  year  of  Rome,  264  b.  c,  by  Marius  and  Dedmus 
firatus,  and  soon  became  a  most  fiivounto  amusement,  as  did 
the  combats  with  wild  beasts.  The  spirit  of  luxury,  which  in 
general  is  not  un&vourable  to  humamty,  showed  its  projgress 
among  the  Bomans  by  an  increasing  ferocity  and  inhumanity  of 
the  public  spectacles.  Theatrical  entertainments  were  in  high 
request.  (See  supra^  Sect.  XLY.  §  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.)  The  tasto  ror 
pantomime  came  to  such  a  height,  that  tiie  art  was  taus^ht  in 
public  schools,  and  the  nobility  and  people  were  diyided  into 
parties  in  &yoiur  of  the  rival  performers:  an  abuse  which  called 
at  leziglih  for  the  interposition  of  the  laws. 

6.  from  the  porticoes,  or  from  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  it 
was  customary  to  ^o  to  the  baths,  of  which  there  were  many  for 
the  use  of  the  pubhc,  while  the  rich  had  them  in  their  own  houses, 
Tying  with  each  other  in  this  as  iu  every  other  article  of  luxury 
or  magnificence.  From  the  bath  they  went  immediately  to 
sapper,  generally  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  hour,  counting  horn. 
sunrise.  At  table  they  reclined  on  couches.  The  luxury  of  the 
Roman  suppers  far  exceeded  everything  known  among  the 
modems.  An  antecceniam  of  pickles  and  spices  was  presented  to 
wepare  and  sharpen  the  appetite.  Cookery  became  a  science. 
The  number  and  costliness  of  the  dishes  were  incredible.  The 
(ntertainment  yn^  heightened  by  everything  grating  to  the 
senses;  by  male  and  female  dancers,  musicians,  pantomimes,  and 
even  diows  of  gladiators. 

7.  In  the  end  of  the  republic,  pleasure  and  amusement  were 
the  darling  objects  of  all  ranks  of  the  citizens :  they  sought  no 
more  ihaMipanem  et  eircenses. 


SECTION  L. 

OF  THE  ABT  OF  WAR  AMONG  THE  BOMAKS. 

1.  Fbom  the  prodigious  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  dominion  they  acquired  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  known  world,  it  seems  a  natural  inference,  that  they  must 
have  carried  the  military  art  to  a  higher  decree  of  penection 
than  any  other  of  the  contemporary  nations.  Yegetius  expressly 
assifflis  their  extensive  conquests  to  that  cause  alone.  It  \&  \)ci^ 
discipline  of  aa  army  that  makes  the  multitude  act  as  on^  msiTk. 
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It  likewise  increases  the  courage  of  troops;  for  each  individaal 
confides  in  the  steady  co-operation  of  his  fellows. 

2.  From  the  constant  practice  of  athletic  exercises,  the 
Romans  were  inured  fi:x)m  in&ncy  to  hardiness  and  fatigue,  and 
bred  to  that  species  of  life  which  a  soldier  leads  in  the  most 
active  campaign  in  the  field. 

3.  Twenty-K)ur  military  tribunes  were  chosen  annually;  fourteen 
fi*om  the  order  of  the  Equites^  and  ten  from  the  citizens.  The 
people  were  then  commanded  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls  to  assemble 
on  a  particular  day,  when  the  levies  were  made.  The  tribes 
were  then  called  out,  and  divided  into  their  respective  number 
of  centuries;  each  century  presenting  by  rotation  as  many  soldiers 
as  there  were  legions  intended  to  be  raised.  The  tribunes  were 
divided  among  the  several  legions;  and  the  tribunes  of  each  legion 
took  their  turn  by  rotation  in  the  selection  of  the  men  presented 
by  the  centuries.  By  this  plan  the  soldiers  from  each  centuiy 
were  equally  distributed  in  each  legion.  (See  supra^  Sect.  XXXV. 
§  15.)  The  number  of  soldiers  in  the  legion  was  various  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  from  3,000  to  10,000  and  11 ,000. 

4.  Among  the  ancient  nations  there  were  usually  but  two 
different  arrangements  of  the  troops  in  order  of  battle.  The  one 
the  Phalanx,  or  dose  arrangement  in  parallelogram,  intersected 
only  by  great  divisions;  a  disposition  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  by  most  of  the  barbarous  nations.  The  other  the 
Quincunx,  or  Chequer,  consisting  of  small  companies  or  platoonsi 
disposed  in  three  straight  lines,  with  alternate  spaces  between 
them,  equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  each  company.  In  the  first 
line  were  the  Hastati,  in  the  second  the  Principes^  and  in  the 
third  the  TriariL  On  the  flanks  of  the  first  line  were  the 
cavalry,  likewise  in  detached  companies;  and  in  front  of  the  line 
were  the  VeliteSy  or  light-armed  troops,  who  usually  began  by  a 
skirmishing  attack,  and  then  were  withdrawn  to  make  way  for 
the  main  body  to  come  into  action.  The  arms  of  the  legion 
were,  for  the  kastati  and  principes,  the  pilum^  or  heavy  javelin, 
and  the  sword  and  buckler;  and  for  the  triarii^  the  long  spear, 
with  the  sword  and  buckler.  The  advantages  of  this  arrange- 
ment were,  that  the  fine  of  battle  could  be  three  times  formed 
with  fi-esh  troops,  and  that  it  was  more  fitted  than  any  other  for 
rapid  changes  of  movement. 

6.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages  the  quincunx  went  into 
(hsuse  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  firom  that  time 
vanous  arrangements  of  the  legion  were  used  according  to  dr- 
cumstances.  The  tactic  of  the  Romans  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  Its  greatest  pitch  of  excellence  during  the  Tunic  wars.  Han- 
nibal was  a  great  master  of  the  science,  and  the  Romans  profited 
*>3:*'\e  experience  of  his  abihty.  The  battle  of  Cann»,  as  des- 
cnbed  by  Polybius,  affords  signal  evidence  of  the  great  talents 
ot  the  Carthaginian  general.  That  description  has  been  misre- 
presented by  Folard,  but  is  accuraXdv  ^xi^leinedui  the  ifcmatres 
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MUkaires  of  M.  Guischardt.  Had  the  quincunx  disposition  been 
k^  by  the  Roman  army  in  that  engagement,  the  event  might 
have  h&&a.  very  different,  as  it  would  have  disappointed  the  ef^t 
of  an  artfiil  manoeuvre  planned  by  Hannibal,  on  observing  his 
enemy's  army  arranged  in  the  unusual  order  of  the  phalanx. 

6.  The  art  of  intrenchment  was  carried  to  great  perfection  by 
the  Bomans,  particularly  by  Julius  Csesar,  who  considered  it 
possibie  to  inake  up  for  any  mferiority  of  force  by  increasing  the 
ttrengtih  of  his  intrenchments.  Thus  with  60,000  men  he  de- 
fended himself  in  his  intrenchments  before  Alexia,  while  the  lines 
of  drcumyallation  were  attacked  by  240,000  Gauls,  and  the  lines 
of  ooxintenrallation  by  80,000,  without  effect.  These  intrench- 
ments consisted  of  a  ditch  from  nine  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth  and 
width,  fenced  on  the  inside  by  the  mound  of  excavated  earth, 
and  on  the  outside  by  strong  stakes  with  pointed  branches. 

7.  In  besieging  a  town,  several  camps  were  formed  around 
the  place,  joined  to  each  other  by  lines  of  circumvallation  and 
oonntervaUation.  A  mound  of  earth  {agger)  was  raised,  begin- 
ning b^  a  gentle  slope  from  one  of  the  camps,  and  gradually 
rising  in  ekvation  as  it  approached  the  city.  The  front,  where 
the  workmen  were  employed,  was  defended  by  a  curtain  of  hides 
fixed  on  strong  posts.  On  this  mound  the  engines  of  attack 
{CataptdtcB  for  the  discharge  of  heavy  stones,  and  Balistce  for 
azTOWs),  were  advanced,  till  they  played  on  the  very  spot  which 
tiie  besiegers  wished  to  assaU.  The  same  machines  were  used 
by  the  b^eged  for  annoying  the  enemy.  When  the  batteries 
mm  the  terrace  had  silenced  those  on  the  walls,  the  battering- 
ram  (aries)  was  then  brought  up  under  a  penthouse  (testudo), 
and,  if  it  once  reached  the  wall,  was  generally  decisive  of  the 
&te  of  the  town.  The  main  object  of  the  besieged  was  there- 
fore to  prevent  its  approach  by  every  power  of  annoyance. 
Stones,  darts,  and  combustible  matters,  were  continually  launch- 
ed upon  the  assailants;  and  sometimes  a  mine  was  dug  fix)m  the 
city  to  scoop  away  the  terrace  and  all  its  engines.  These  arts 
of  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places  were  in  general  used 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  continued  down  to  modern 
times,  till  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

8.  The  naval  military  art  was  utterly  unknown  among  the 
Bomans  till  the  first  Funic  war.  A  Carthaginian  galley  was 
the  first  model;  and  in  the  space  of  two  months  they  equipped 
a  fleet  of  100  galleys  of  five  banks  of  oars,  and  twenty  of  three 
banks.  The  structure  of  these  galleys  and  the  mode  of  arrang- 
ing the  rowers,  may  be  learned  m)m  the  ancient  sculptures  and 
medals.  The  combatants  at  sea  assailed  at  a  distance  with  ja- 
velines,  missile  combustibles,  and  sometimes  with  catupultoe  and 
bdlUta;  but  the  serious  attack  was  made  in  boarding,  when  the 
vessels  grappled  together  by  means  of  a  bridge  let  do^wn  ftoxa 
the  prow. 

9.  la  the  times  of  the  empire,  the  Romans  maintavue^  VJaea 

i2 
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distant  conquests,  not  only  hf  th^  annies,  but  by  their  fleets, 
which  were  moored  in  the  large  liyers  and  bays,  and  generally 
preserved  a  fixed  station,  as  did  the  leguws. 


SECTION  LL 

REFLECTIONS  ARISINa  FROM  A  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAN  HISTORY 
DURINO  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

1.  The  history  of  all  nations  evinces,  that  there  is  an  inseparable 
connection  between  the  morals  of  a  people  and  their  political 
prosperity.  Bat  we  have  no  stronger  aemonstration  of  this 
tram  than  the  annals  of  the  Boman  commonwealth.  To  limit 
to  republics  alone  the  necessity  of  virtue  as  a  prinaple,  is  a 
chimerical  notion,  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences.  ^^Quid 
leges  sine  moribus  vanie  proficiunt,"  is  a  sentiment  equally 
applicable  to  all  governments  whatever;  and  no  political  system, 
however  excellent  its  fiibrie,  can  possess  any  measure  of  du- 
ration, without  that  powerful  cement,  virtue,  in  the  principles 
and  manners  of  the  people. — Supra,  Sect.  XXIX.  §  4. 

2.  The  love  of  our  country,  and  the  desire  for  its  raticmal 
Hberty,  are  noble  and  virtuous  feelings,  and  their  prevalence  is 
ever  a  test  of  the  int^rity  of  the  national  morals.  But  there  is 
no  term  which  has  be^  more  prostituted  than  the  word  liberty. 
Among  a  corrupted  people,  the  cry  for  liberty  is  heard  the  loud- 
est among  the  most  profligate  of  the  community.  '  With  tiiese 
its  meaning  has  no  relation  to  patriotism;  it  imports  no  more 
than  the  aversion  to  restraint;  and  the  personal  diaracter  of  the 
demsjgogue,  and  the  private  morals  of  his  disciples,  are  always 
sufficient  to  immask  the  counter^t.  He  spint  of  patriotism, 
and  a  general  corruption  of  manners,  cannot  possibly  be  co-ex- 
istent in  the  same  age  and  nation. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  morals  of  a  people  are  pure, 
no  public  misfortune  is  irretrievable,  nor  any  political  situation 
so  aeq>erate,  that  hope  may  not  remain  of  a  flivourable  change. 
In  such  a  crisis,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  pervading  all  ranks  of 
the  state  will  soon  recover  the  national  prosperity.  The  history 
of  the  Boman  people,  and  that  of  the  Grecian  states,  in  various 
crises,  both  of  honour  and  of  di^race,  aflbrd  proofs  alike  of  this 
position  and  of  its  converse. 

4.  The  national  character  of  the  Romans  seems  to  have 
undergone  its  most  remarkable  change  for  the  worse  from  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  their  rival  uarthage.    Sallust  asngns 

the  cause:  *^Ante  Gaithaginem  deletam, metus  hostHis  in 

bonis  artibus  dvitatem  retinebat.  Sed  ubi  ilia  formido  mentibns 
decessit  scilicet  ea  qusd  secund»  res  amant,  lascivia  atque  su- 
perbia  invasere." 

5.  In  the  last  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  avarice  and  ambi- 
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tjo%  unrestrained  by  moral  principle,  were  the  chief  motiTea  of 
the  ficnnan  conqnestB.  It  was  raffioient  reason  for  going  to 
war,  that  a  coontry  offered  a  tempting  oliject  to  the  rapacity 
and  ambition  of  the  oligarchy.  The  conquest  of  Italy  paved  the 
way  for  the  redaction  of  foreign  nations*  Hence  the  Bomans 
imported,  with  their  wealth,  the  manners,  the  luxuries,  and  the 
Tices  of  the  nations  they  subdued.  The  generals  returned  not, 
as  formerly,  after  a  successful  war,  to  the  labours  of  the  field, 
and  to  a  life  of  temperance  and  industry.  They  were  now  the 
goremors  of  kingdoms  and  proidnces;  and  after  the  period  of 
ueir  command  abroad,  disdaming  the  restraints  of  a  subject, 
tiiey  ooold  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  sovereignty  at 
home.  The  armies,  debauched  by  the  plunder  of  kii^oms, 
were  comjdetely  disposed  to  support  them  in  all  their  schemes 
of  ambition;  and  the  populace,  won  by  corruption,  always  took 
part  with  the  chief  who  best  could  pay  fi>r  theur  jGetvour  and  8up> 
port.  Force  or  bribery  overruled  every  election ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  distant  states,  now  holding  the  rights  of  citizens,  were 
Inrought  to  Bome  at  the  command  of  the  demagogue,  to  influ- 
ence any  popular  contest,  and  turn  the  scale  in  his  fiivour.  In 
a  government  thus  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  decay  of  those 
tpangp  which  supported  it,  it  was  of  little  consequence  by  the 
hands  of  what  particular  tyrant,  usurper,  or  demagogue,  its  ruin 
was  finally  accomplished. 

6.  From  the  consideration  of  the  rise  and  ML  of  the  principal 
states  of  antiquity,  it  has  been  a  commonly  received  observation, 
that  the  constitution  of  empires  has,  like  the  human  body,  a 
period  of  growth,  maturity,  decline,  and  extinction.  But  argu- 
ments firom  analogy  are  extremelv  deceiving,  and  particularly  so 
iHien  the  analocy  is  firom  phvsical  to  moral  truths.  The  human 
body  is,  fromits  mhric,  naturally  subject  to  decay,  and  is-  perpetually 
ondergoinff  a  change  firom  time.  The  organs,  at  first  weak,  attiun 
gradually  Sieirpenect  strength;  and  thence,  by  a  dmilar  gradation, 
proceed  to  decay  and  dissolution.  This  is  an  immutable  law  of 
its  nature.  But  the  springs  of  the  bodj  politic  do  not  necessarily 
midergo  a  perpetual  change  from  tune.  It  is  not  regularly 
progressiye  from  weakness  to  strength,  and  thence  to  decay  and 
disBolution;  nor  is  it  under  the  influence  of  any  principle  of 
corruption  which  may  not  be  checked,  and  even  eradicated  by 
wholesome  laws.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  corruption  of  Sparta 
is  attributed  to  the  breach  by  Lysander  of  the  institutions  of 
Lycuiffus,  in  introducing  gold  into  the  treasury  of  the  state 
instead  of  her  iron  money.  But  was  this  a  necessary  or  an 
unavoidable  measure?  Perhaps  a  single  vote  in  the  senate 
decreed  its  adoption,  and  thererore  another  8u£Brage  might  have 
sared,  or  long  postponed,  the  downfidl  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  Boman  republic  owed  its  dissolution  to  the  extension  of  its 
dominions.  Had  it  been  a  capital  crime  for  any  Boman  citizen 
to  hare  proposed  to  carry  the  arms  of  the  r^ublic  beyond  the 
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limits  of  Italy,  its  constitution  might  have  been  preserved  for 
many  ages  beyond  the  period  of  its  actual  duration.  "Accustom 
your  mmd,^'  said  Fhocion  to  Aristias,  "to  discern,  in  the  &,te  of 
nations,  that  recompense  which  the  great  Author  of  nature  has 
annexed  to  the  practice  of  virtue;  and  in  their  adversity,  the 
chastisement  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  bestow  on  vice. 
Xo  state  ever  ceased  to  be  prosperous,  but  in  consequence  of 
having  departed  from  those  institutions  to  which  she  owed  her 
prosperity."  Historv  indeed  has  shown,  that  all  states  and 
empires  have  had  then:  period  of  duration ;  but  history,  instruct- 
ing us  in  the  causes  which  have  produced  their  decline  and 
downfal,  inculcates  also  this  salutary  lesson,  that  they  themselves 
are  in  general  the  masters  of  their  destiny,  and  that  all  nations 
may,  and  most  certainly  ought  to  aspire  at  immortality. 

7.  It  was  a  great  desideratum  in  ancient  politics,  that  a  eovem- 
ment  should  possess  within  itself  the  power  of  periodicsd  refor- 
mation ;  a  capacity  of  checking  any  overgrowth  of  authority  in 
any  of  its  branches,  and  of  winding  up  the  machine,  or  bringing 
back  the  constitution  to  its  first  prmciples,  or  enlarging  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  progress  of  society.  To  the  want  of  such  a 
power  in  the  states  of  antiquity,  which  was  ineffectually  en- 
deavoured to  be  supplied  by  such  partial  contrivances  as  the 
Ostracism  and  Petalism,*  we  may  certainly  ascribe  in  no  small 
degree  the  decay  of  those  states ;  for  in  theur  governments,  when 
the  balance  was  once  destroyed,  the  evil  grew  worse  firom  day  to 
day,  and  admitted  of  no  remedy  but  a  revolution,  or  entire 
change  of  the  system. — ^The  British  constitution  possesses  this 
inestunable  advantage  over  all  the  governments  of  antiquity, 
that  the  administration  of  government  is  controlled  by  parliament, 
which  includes  a  numerous  body  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  oppose  themselves  to  the  abuses  that  would  other- 
wise arise.  But  of  this  we  shall  afterwards  treat  in  its  proper 
place. 


SECTION  LH. 

ROME  UNDER  THE  EliPERORS,  30  B.  C. — 6^  A.  C. 

1.  The  battie  of  Actium  decided  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  Octavius,  now  named  Augustus  by  the  senate,  and  invested 
with  the  title  of  Imperator,  was  master  of  the  Roman  empire.! 
He  possessed  completely  the  sagacity  of  discerning  what  chanuster 
was  best  fitted  for  gaining  the  sdSections  of  the  people  he  govem- 

*  Petalkm  at  Syracuse  answered  to  Ostracism  at  Athens.  When  it  was  pro|joted 
to  banish  any  one  suspected  of  aspiring  to  sovereign  power,  or  considered  dangerous 
to  the  state,  the  votes  were  given  by  writing  the  names  of  the  party  on  a  leqf  at  the 
former  place,  and  at  the  latter  on  a  sAeli:  hence  the  above  terms  from  Che  Greek 
name  of  the  substance  on  which  the  votes  were  written. 
^  V  be  empire  was  bounded  on  the  west  b^  \he  MVantlc  Ocean,  on  the  north  by 
Jt/ie  Jihiue  and  the  Danube,  on  the  eul  by  Uve  LuyVixaXAM  a.uOi  v\^  «wodi  ^teMctel 
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ed,  and  the  yersatilitj  of  temper  and  genius  to  assume  it.  His 
virtaes,  thongh  the  result  of  policy,  not  of  nature,  were  certainly 
&yoiirabl^to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  the  liberties,  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  &te  of  CsBsar  warned  him  of  the  insecurity  of  an 
usurped  dominion;  and  therefore,  while  he  studiously  imitated 
the  engaging  manners  and  clemency  of  his  great  predecessor,  he 
aflfected  a  much  higher  degree  of  moderation  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

2.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  (29  b.c),  which  had  been 
open  for  188  years,  since  the  beginning  of  the  second  Funic  war ; 
an  event  productive  of  univereal  joy.  "The  Romans,^^  says 
Gondillac,  '^  now  belieyed  themselves  a  free  people,  since  they  had 
no  longer  to  fight  for  their  liberty.^^  The  soverei^  kept  up  this 
delusion,  by  maintaining  the  ancient  forms  of  the  republican 
constitution,  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  &c.,  though  they 
were  nothing  more  than  forms.  He  even  pretended  to  consider 
his  own  function  as  merely  a  temporary  administration  for  the 
public  benefit.  Invested  with  the  consulate  and  censorship,  he 
went  through  the  regular  forms  of  periodical  election  to  those 
offices ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  government, 
actually  announced  to  the  senate  his  resignation  of  m  authority. 
The  consequence  was  a  general  supplication  of  the  senate  and 
people,  that  he  would  not  abandon  the  republic,  which  he  had 
saved  from  destruction.  "  Since  it  must  be  so,"  said  he,  "  I  accept 
the  empire  for  ten  years,  unless  the  public  tranquillity  shoiud 
before  that  time  permit  me  to  enjoy  that  retirement  I  passion- 
ately long  for."  He  repeated  the  same  mockery  five  times  in 
the  course  of  his  government,  accepting  the  administration  some- 
times for  ten,  ana  sometimes  only  for  live  years. 

3.  It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Augustus,  that  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  he  reposed  unlimited  confidence  in  Mecaenas, 
a  most  able  minister,  who  had  sincerely  at  heart  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  It  was  by  his  excellent  counsels  that 
ail  public  affiurs  were  conducted,  and  the  most  salutary  laws  en- 
acted for  the  remedy  of  public  grievances,  and  even  tte  correc- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  was  to  his  patronage  that 
literature  and  the  arts  owed  their  encouragement  and  advance- 
ment. It  was  by  lus  influence  and  wise  instructions  that 
Aimistus  assumed  those  virtues  to  which  his  heart  was  a  stranger, 
and  which,  in  their  tendency  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
were  equally  effectual  as  if  the  genuine  muts  of  his  nature. 

4.  On  the  death  of  Marcellus  (23  B.C.),  the  nephew  and  son- 
in-law  of  Augustus,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  the  emperor 
bestowed  his  chief  fkvour  on  Marcus  A^ppa,  giving  him  hid 
daughter  Julia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus,  m  mamage,  (17  b.  c.) 
Agnppa  had  considerable  military  talents,  and   was  successfiil 

Syria,  and  od  the  aoutb  by  Ethiopia  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia.    The  population  q( 
the  countries  included  within  these  bounds  was  estimated  at  120  mWWons,  V\aVt  (\1 
that  ^f*^f  Mime$,  40  miUknu  tribistariei  aad/reedment  and  only  20  mWViousviYvo  «\\. 
Jojid  \b9hiil  rigbta  ofdtiMeua. 
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in  accomplishing  the  reduction  of  Spain,  and  subduing  the  revolt- 
ed proTinces  of  Asia.  Augustus  associated  him  with  himself  Id 
the  office  of  censor,  and  would  probably  have  given  him  a  share 
of  the  empire ;  but  the  death  of  Agrippa  occasioned  a  new 
arrangement.  The  daughter  of  Augustus  now  took  for  her 
third  husband  Tiberius,  who  became  the  son-in-law  of  the 
emperor  b^  a  double  tie,  for  Augustus  had  previously  married  his 
mother,  Lavia.  This  artful  woman,  removmg  all  of  the  imperial 
faxDjly  who  stood  betwixt  her  and  the  object  of  her  ambition, 
thus  made  room  for  the  succession  of  her  son  Tiberius,  who,  on 
his  part,  bent  all  his  attention  to  gain  the  favour  and  confidence 
of  Augustus.  On  the  return  of  Tiberius  from  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Grermans,  the  people  were  made  to  soHcit 
the  emperor  to  confer  on  him  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
and  the  command  of  the  armies.  Augustus  now  gradually  with- 
drew himself  from  the  cares  of  empire.  He  died  soon  after 
at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  the  seventy-sixth  vear  of  his  age,  and 
forty-fourth  of  his  imperial  reign,  (year  of  Home  767,  and  14 

A.C.) 

5.  The  long  and,  for  Italy  itself,  peaceable  reign  of  Augustus, 
has  generally  been  considered  a  fortunate  and  brilliant  period  of 
Roman  history,  when  compared  with  the  times  which  preceded 
and  followed  it.  Security  of  person  and  property  were  re- 
established; the  arts  of  peace  flourished  under  the  b^iign 
patronage  of  Augustus  and  his  minister  Mecaenas;  and  we  may 
add  that  as  the  formal  restoration  of  the  republic  would  only 
have  been  the  signal  for  new  commotions,  the  govermnent,  of 
Augustus,  if  not  the  very  best,  was  at  least  the  best  that  Home 
could  bear.  The  alteration  in  the  form  of  government  and  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  the  empire  acquired  by  war,  led  to  the 
necessity  of  standing  armies.  The  army  consisted  of  400,000  m«i ; 
thirty  legions  of  12,500  men, — eleven  on  the  Danube,  &ve  on 
the  Bhine,  three  in  Britain,  one  in  Spain,  eight  on  the  Euph- 
rates, one  in  Egypt,  one  in  Afiica,  and  20,000  praetorian  gourds 
in  Italy.  The  navy  had  50,000  men.  Two  fleets  were  stationed 
at  Bavenna  and  Naples,  and  there  were  naval  stations  at  Frejus, 
in  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  British  Channel,  the  Khine,  and  Danube. 
Augustus  reformed  the  financial  administration,  his  chief  aim 
being  to.  place  everything,  as  &r  as  possible,  upon  a  solid  and 
lasting  foundation.  A  considerable  part  of  the  lustre  thrown  on 
the  reign  of  Augustus  is  owing  to  the  splendid  colouring  bestow- 
ed on  his  character  by  the  poets  and  other  authors  who  adorned 
his  court,  and  repaid  his  fiivours  by  their  adulation.  Assuredly 
other  sovereigns  of  much  higher  merits  have  been  less  fortunate 
in  obtuning  the  applause  of  posterity: 


■  lllacrymabilet 
Urgentar,  tgnotique  kmga 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  aacro. 

One  great  event  distmgms\ied  \\iQ  revgdoC  Au^giiatus,  the  birth 
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of  oor  hoitd  and  SaYiour  Jesus  Christ,  which,  according  to  the 
heat  aathoiities,  happened  in  the  754th  year  of  Borne,  and  four 
jem  before  the  yotgar  date  of  the  Chrifirtian  era.* 

6.  Augustus,  by  ma  testament,  had  named  Tiberius  his  heir, 
together  irith  his  mother  Id?ia,  and  substituted  to  them  Drusus, 
the  son  (^Tiberius,  and  Germanicus.  Tiberius  was  iridous,  de- 
bauched, and  cruel ;  yet  the  very  dread  of  his  character  operated 
in  seooring  an  easy  succession  to  the  empire.  An  embassy  &om 
the  senate  entreated  him  to  acc^t  the  government,  which  he 
modestly  aflfected  to  decline,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  won  by 
their  su{^lications.  Notwithstanding  this  symptom  of  modera- 
tion, it  soon  i^peared  diat  the  power  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor 
was  too  limited  fi>r  the  ambition  of  Tiberius.  It  was  not  enough 
that  the  substance  of  the  republic  was  gone;  the  very  appearance 
of  it  was  now  to  be  abolished.  The  people  were  no  longer  as- 
sembled, and  the  magistrates  of  the  state  were  supplied  by  the 
imperial  will. 

7.  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  became  the  object  of 
his  jealousy,  &om  the  glory  he  had  acquii>ed  by  his  military  ex- 
ploits in  Germany,  and  the  high  fiivour  in  which  he  stood  with 
the  Roman  people.  He  was  recalled  in  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
cesses, and  despatched  to  the  oriental  provinces,  where  he  soon 
after  died,  as  was  generally  believed,  of  poison,  administered  by 
the  emperor's  command,  19  a.  c. 

8.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion,  suffered  death 
upon  tbe  cross,  a  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kmd. 

9.  iEnias  Sejanus,  prefect  of  the  prsBtorian  guards,  the 
&vourite  counsellor  of  Tib^us,  and  the  obsequious  minister 
of  his  tyranny  and  crimes,  conceived  the  daring  project  of  a 
revdiution,  which  should  place  himself  on  the  throne,  by  the 
eztermination  of  the  whole  imperial  &mily.  Drusus,  the  son  of 
the  emperor,  was  cut  off  by  poison.  Agrippina,  the  widow  of 
Germanicus,  with  the  elder  of  her  sons,  was  banished,  and  the 
younger  confined  to  prison.  Tiberius  himself  was  persuaded  by 
Sejanus,  under  the  pretence  of  the  discovery  of  plots  for  his  assas- 
flinatioa,  to  retire  m)m  Home  to  the  Isle  of  C^rese,  and  devolve 
the  government  upon  his  &ithfiil  minister.  But  while  Sejanus, 
thus  &r  successful,  meditated  the  last  step  to  the  accomplish- 
ment o£  his  wishes,  by  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  his  treason 
was  detected ;  and  the  emperor  despatched  his  mandate  to  the 
senate,  which  was  followed  by  his  immediate  sentence  and  exe- 
cution, 31  A.C.  The  public  mdignation  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  death:  the  populace  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and  flune  it  into 
the  Tiber.  In  his  fiiU,  every  one  that  could  be  consiofered  as 
connected  with  him,  became  mvolved. 

•  FUe  l>r  Flayfait^  Sygtan  of  Chronology^  pp.  40,  50— 4i  woik  of  gt«ax  XMe«cc\\ 
mnd  WB^atmey,  mud  by  Ar  tbe  bent  on  that  subject. 
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10.  Tiberius  now  became  utterly  negligent  of  the  cares  of 
goyemment,  and  the  imperial  power  was  displayed  only  in 
public  executions,  confiscations,  and  scenes  of  cruelty  and  rapine. 
At  length  the  tyrant,  fiilling  sick,  was  strangled  in  his  bed  by 
Macro,  the  new  prefect,  who  had  succeeded  Sejanus  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetorian  guards,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign,  37  A.c. 

11.  Tiberius,  by  his  testament,  had  nominated  for  his  heir 
Caligula,  the  son  of  Grermanicus,  his  grandson  by  adoption,  and 
joined  with  him  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Drusus,  his  grandson  by 
blood.  The  former  enjoyed,  on  his  &ther^s  account,  the  ^vour 
of  the  people ;  and  the  senate,  to  grati^  them,  set  aside  the  right 
of  his  colleague,  and  conferred  on  hun  the  empire  undivided. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  signalized  by  a  few  acts  of 
clemency  and  even  good  policy.  He  restored  the  privileges  of 
the  comitia,  and  abolished  arbitrary  prosecutions  for  crimes  of 
state.  But,  tyrannical  and  cruel  by  nature,  he  substituted  mili- 
tary execution  for  legal  punishment.  The  provinces  were  loaded 
with  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  and  daily  confiscations  filled  the 
imperial  coffers.  The  follies  and  absurdities  of  Caligula  were 
equal  to  his  vices,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  most  the 
object  of  hatred  or  of  contempt  to  his  subjects.  He  at  length 
perished  by  assassination,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
twenty-ninth  of  his  age,  41  a.  c. 

12.  Claudius,  the  unde  of  Caligula,  was  the  first  emperor 
named  by  the  praetorian  guards,  who  had  been  the  murderers  of 
his  nephew.  He  was  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus ; 
a  man  of  weak  intellects,  and  of  no  education ;  yet  his  short  reign 
was  marked  by  an  enterprise  of  importance.  He  undertook  l£e 
reduction  of  Britain;  and,  after  visiting  the  island  in  person, 
left  his  generals,  Flautius  and  Vespasian,  to  prosecute  a  war 
which  was  carried  on  for  several  years  with  various  success. 
The  Silures,  or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  under  their  king, 
Caractacus  (Caradoc),  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  were  finalfy 
defeated,  and  Caractacus  led  captive  to  Borne,  where  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  demeanour  procured  him  respect  and  admiration. 

13.  The  dvil  administration  of  Claudius  was  weak  and  con- 
temptible. He  was  the  slave  even  of  his  domestics,  and  the 
dupe  of  his  infamous  wives,  Messalina  and  A^pppina.  The 
former,  abandoned  to  the  most  shameful  promgacy,  was  at 
length  put  to  death,  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  designs.  The 
latter,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Grermanicus,  bent  her  utmost 
endeavours  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  empire  to  her  son 
Domitius  (Enobardus,  and  employed  every  engme  of  vice  and 
inhumanity  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of 
her  wishes.  Having  at  length  prev^ed  on  Clau(uus  to  adopt 
her  son,  and  confer  on  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  the  exclusion  of 
hh  own  son  Britannicus,  she  now  made  room  for  the  inunediate 

elevation  of  Domitius,  by  poisomns;  \icx  husband.     Claudioa 
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was  pat  to  death  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty- 
third  of  his  age,  54  A.  c. 


SECTION  Lin. 

ROME  UNDER  THE  EMPERORS,  54 — 138  A.  C. 

1.  The  son  of  Agrippina  assumed  the  name  of  Nero  Claudius. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  good  education  imder  the  phil- 
osopher Seneca,  but  reaped  fi*om  his  instructions  no  other  finiit 
than  a  pedantic  affectation  of  taste  and  learning,  with  no  real 
pretension  to  either.  While  controlled  by  his  tutor  Seneca,  and 
by  Burrhus,  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a  man  of  worth 
and  ability,  Nero  maintained  for  a  short  time  a  decency  of  pub- 
lic conduct ;  but  the  restraint  was  intolerable,  and  nature  soon 
broke  out.  His  real  character  was  a  compound  of  everything 
that  is  base  and  inhuman.  He  destroyed  Britaonicus  and  all  the 
Julian  fiimily;  and  in  the  murder  of  his  mother  Agrippina,  he 
revenged  the  crime  she  had  committed  in  raising  hun  to  the 
throne ;  he  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  Burrhus  by  poisoning  him ; 
and  as  a  last  kindness  to  his  tutor  Seneca,  he  allowed  him  to 
dioose  the  mode  of  his  death.  It  was  his  darling  amusement  to 
exhibit  on  the  stage  and  amphitheatre  as  an  actor,  musician,  or 
gladiator.  At  len^h,  become  the  object  of  universal  hatred  and 
contempt,  a  rebemon  of  his  subjects,  headed  by  Yindex,  an 
illustrious  Gaul,  hurled  this  monster  from  the  throne.  He  had 
not  courage  to  attempt  resistance ;  and  a  slave,  at  his  own  re-r 
quest,  despatched  him  with  a  dagger.  Nero  perished  in  the 
u^rtieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  68  a.  c. 
2.  [Bj  the  death  ot  Nero  the  house  of  Caesar  became  extinct; 
and  this  gave  rise  to  so  many  commotions,  that  in  somewhat 
less  than  two  years,  four  emperors  by  violence  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  The  right  of  the  senate  to  name,  or  at  least 
to  confirm  the  successors  to  the  throne,  was  still  indeed  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  as  the  armies  had  found  out  that  they  could  create 
emperors,  the  power  of  the  senate  dwindled  into  an  empty 
ceremony.]  Galba,  the  successor  of  Nero,  was  of  an  ancient 
and  illustnous  fiimily.  He  was  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age  when  the  senate,  ratifying  the  choice  of  the  praetorian 
hands,  proclaimed  him  emperor.  But  an  impolitic  rigour  of 
difl<^line  soon  disgusted  the  army;  the  avarice  of  his  disposi- 
tion, grudging  the  populace  their  favourite  games  and  spectacles, 
deprived  him  of  their  affections ;  and  some  iniquitous  prosecu- 
tions and  confiscations  excited  general  discontent  and  mutiny. 
Galba  adopted  and  designed  for  his  successor  the  able  and  vir- 
tuous Piso ;  a  measure  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  Otho,  his 
former  &vourite,  and  led  him  to  form  the  daring  plan  of  i^tisKSi^ 
himself  to  the  throne  b/  the  destruction  of  both.    He  iowx\^  XXi*^ 
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prsBtorians  apt  to  his  purpose;  the^r proclaimed  him  emperor, 
and  presented  him,  as  a  ^ated^  offering,  the  heads  of  Galba 
and  Piso,  who  were  slain  m  quelling  the  msurrection,  January, 
69  A.  c.  Galba  had  reigned  only  seven  months,  "  Major  priyato 
visus,^'  says  Tacitus,  '^dnm  privatus  fiiit,  et  omnium  consensu 
capax  imperii,  nisi  imperasset." 

8.  Otho  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Yitellius,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army  in  Grermany.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  the  competitors  was,  in  point  of  abilities,  the  more  des- 
picable, or  in  character  the  more  in&mous.  A  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  Bedriacum,  near  Mantua,  where  the  army  of  Otho 
was  defeated,  and  their  commander,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  ended  his 
life  by  his  own  hand,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  April  16, 
69  A.  c. 

4.  The  reign  of  Vitellius  was  of  eight  months  duration.  He 
is  said  to  have  proposed  Kero  fOr  his  model,  and  it  was  just  that 
he  should  resembk  him  in  his  fate.  Vespasian,  who  had  ob- 
tained from  Nero  the  charge  of  the  war  against  the  Jews,  which 
he  had  conducted  with  abmty  and  success,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  troops  in  the  East ;  and  a  great  part  of  Italy  sub- 
mitting to  his  generals,  Vitellius  meanly  capitulated  to  save  his 
life  by  a  resignation  of  the  empire.  The  people,  indignant  at 
his  dastardly  spirit,  compelled  hun  to  an  effort  of  resistance,  but 
the  attempt  was  friiitless.  Priscus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Ves- 
pasian, took  possession  of  Bome,  and  ViteUius  was  massacred, 
and  his  body  flung  into  the  Tiber,  December  20,  69  A.  c. 

6.  Vespasian,  though  of  mean  descent,  was  worthy  of  the 
empire,  and  reigned  with  high  pnopularity  for  ten  years.  He 
possessed  ^at  clemency  of  disposition ;  his  manners  were  affitble 
and  engagmg,  and  his  mode  of  life  was  characterized  by  simpli- 
city and  frugality.  He  respected  the  ancient  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, restored  the  senate  to  its  deliberative  rights,  and  acted 
by  its  authority  in  the  administration  of  all  public  a&rs.  The 
only  blemish  in  his  character  was  a  tincture  of  avarice,  and  even 
that  is  greatly  extenuated  by  the  laudable  and  patriotic  use 
which  he  made  of  his  revenues. — ^Under  his  reign,  and  by  the 
arms  of  his  son  Titus,  was  terminated  the  war  agamst  the  Jews. 
They  had  been  brought  imder  the  yoke  of  Bome  by  Pompe^, 
who  took  Jerusalem.  Under  Augustus  they  were  governed  for 
some  time  by  Herod  as  viceroy ;  but  the  tyranny  of  his  son 
Archelaus  was  the  cause  of  his  banishment,  and  the  redaction  of 
Judea  into  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  Romanprovince.  Rebel- 
hng  on  every  slight  occasion,  Nero  had  sent  Vespasiaa  to  reduce 
them  to  order,  and  he  had  just  prepared  for  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, when  he  was  called  to  Bome  to  assume  the  government 
of  the  empire.  His  son  Titus  wished  to  spare  the  city,  and  tried 
every  means  to  prevail  on  the  Jews  to  surrender ;  but  in  vain ; 
their  ruin  was  decreed  by  Heaven.  After  an  obstinate  blockade 
of  six  monthsj  Jerusalem  was  takeiv  by  storm^  the  temple  burned 
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to  aaihes,  and  the  city  buried  in  ruins. — The  Boman  empire  was 
now  in  profound  peace.  Vespasian  shut  the  temple  of  Janus, 
and  associated  his  eldest  son  Titus  in  the  imperial  di^ty ;  he 
soon  after  died,  universally  lamented,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine, 
after  aproenperous  reign  of  nine  years  and  eleven  months,  79  a.  c. 

6.  The  character  ot  Titus  was  humane,  munificent,  dignified, 
and  q[>lendid.  His  short  reign  was  a  period  of  great  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  the  empire,  and  his  government  a  constant 
example  of  virtue,  justice,  and  beneficence.  In  his  time  hap- 
pened that  dreadfiil  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed 
the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  and  the  public  losses 
firom  these  caUunities  he  repaired  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  fortune 
and  revenues.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  forti- 
eUi  of  his  age ;  ever  to  be  remembered  by  that  most  exalted 
epithet,  DeUcifB  humani  generis;  *^The  delight  of  the  human 
HMse,"  81  A.  c. 

7.  Domitian,  the  brother  of  Titus,  and  su^)ected  of  murdering 
him  by  poison,  succeeded  to  the  empire.  He  was  a  vicious  and 
inhuman  tyrant.  A  rebellion  in  Grermany  gave  him  occasion  to 
signalize  the  barbarity  of  his  disposition ;  and  its  consequences 
were  long  felt  in  the  sanguinary  punishments  inflicted  under  the 
pretence  of  justice.  The  prodigal  and  voluptuous  spirit  of  this 
reign  was  a  singular  contrast  to  its  tyranny  and  mhumanity. 
The  people  were  loaded  with  insupportable  taxes  to  furnish 
spectacles  and  games  for  their  amusement.  The  successes  of 
Agricola  in  Britain  threw  a  lustre  on  the  Boman  arms,  no  part 
of  which  reflected  on  the  emperor,  for  he  used  this  eminent 
oommander  with  the  basest  ingratitude.  [The  foreign  wars 
daring  this  rei^  are  rendered  more  worthy  of  remark  by  being 
the  fint  in  which  the  barbarians  attacked  the  empire  with  suc- 
cess. Domitian  being  obliged  to  purchase  a  peace  of  the  Dad 
by  paying  them  an  annual  tribute.] — ^Aiber  a  tyranny  of  fifteen 
tedious  years,  this  monster  fell  at  last  the  victim  of  assassination, 
the  empress  herself  conducting  the  plot  for  his  murder,  96  a.  c. 

8.  Cocoeius  Kerva,  a  Cretan  by  birth,  was  chosen  emperor  by 
the  senate,  from  respect  to  the  virtues  of  his  character ;  but  too 
old  (about  seventy)  for  the  burden  of  government,  and  of  a 
temper  too  placid  fi>r  the  restraint  of  rooted  corruptions  and 
eoormides,  ms  reign  was  weak,  ineflicient,  and  contemptible. 
His  only  act  of  reiu  merit  as  a  sovereign,  was  the  adoption  of  the 
virtuous  Trajan  as  his  successor.  Nerva  died,  afl;er  a  reign  of 
sixteen  months,  in  98  A.  c. 

9.  Ulpius  Tn^anus,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  possessed  every 
talent  and  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  a  sovereign.  He  was 
bom  of  a  respectable,  but  not  an  ancient  fiimily,  and  his  fiither 
had  been  consul.  Of  great  militarv  abilities,  and  an  indefatiga- 
ble spirit  of  enterprise,  he  raised  tne  Boman  arms  to  their  an- 
dent  splendour,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  tb.^ 
empire.     He  subdued  the  Dacians,  conquered  the  Pax\.\i\«A&^ 
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and  brought  under  subjection  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia 
Felix.  Nor  was  he  less  eminent  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  empire.  His 
largesses  were  humane  and  mimmcent.  He  was  the  Inend  and 
support  of  the  virtuous  indigent,  and  the  liberal  patron  of  every 
useful  art  and  talent.  His  bounties  were  suppHed  by  a  well- 
judged  economy  in  his  private  fortune,  and  a  wise  administration 
of  the  public  finances.  In  his  own  life  he  was  a  man  of  simple 
manners,  modest,  affable,  fond  of  the  familiar  intercourse  of  his 
Mends,  and  sensible  to  all  the  social  and  benevolent  affections ; 
in  a  word,  meriting  the  surname  universally  bestowed  on  him,. 
Trajanus  OpHmus.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a 
glorious  reign  of  nineteen  years,  117  A.  c. 

10.  ^lius  Adrianus,  nephew  of  Trajan,  and  worthy  to  fill 
his  place,  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army  in  the  East,  and  his 
title  was  acknowledged  by  all  orders  of  the  state.  He  adopted 
a  policy  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor — ^his  chief  aim 
bemg  the  preservation  of  peace;  and,  judging  the  limits  of  the 
empu-e  too  extensive,  abandoned  all  the  conquests  of  Trajan 
except  Dacia,  bounding  the  eastern  provinces  by  the  Euphrates. 
[He  well  made  up  for  his  pacific  disposition,  by  a  general  and 
vigorous  reform  in  the  internal  administration,  and  by  restoring 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  give  greater  solidity  to  the  empire]. 
For  that  purpose  he  visited  in  person  the  whole  provinces  of  the 
empire,  reforming,  in  his  progress,  all  abuses,  reneving  his  sub- 
jects  of  every  oppressive  burden,  rebuilding  the  ruined  dties, 
and  establishmg  everywhere  a  regular  and  mild  administration 
under  magistrates  of  approved  probity  and  humanity.  He  gave 
a  discharge  to  the  indigent  debtors  of  the  state,  and  appointed 
liberal  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  tne  poor. 
To  the  talents  of  an  able  politician,  he  joined  an  excellent  taste 
in  the  liberal  arts ;  and  his  reign,  which  was  of  twenty-two  years 
duration,  was  an  era  both  of  public  happiness  and  splendour. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  bequeathed  to  the  empire  a  doable 
legacy,  in  adopting  and  declaring  for  his  immediate  successor 
Titus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  man  of  exemplary  character  and 
exalted  merit,  and  substituting  Annius  Yerus  to  succeed  upon 
his  death.  These  were  the  Antonines,  who  for  forty  years  ruled 
the  Homan  empire  with  consummate  wisdom,  ability,  and  virtue. 
Adrian  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years,  138  a.  c. 
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SECTION  LIV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

From  the  Accession  of  Antoninus  to  the  death  of  Constantine^ 

138—337  A.  c. 

1.  The  happiest  reigns  furnish  the  fewest  events  for  the  pen  of 
histoiy.  Antoninus  was  the  &ther  of  his  people.  He  preferred 
peace  to  the  ambition  of  conquest ;  yet  in  every  necessary  war 
the  Rqwiati  arms  had  their  wonted  renown,  llie  British  pro- 
Tince  was  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of  Urbicus,  and  some  for- 
midable rebellions  were  subdued  in  Germany,  Dacia,  and  the 
East.  The  domestic  administration  of  the  sovereign  was  dignl- 
fiedf  flpleiidid,  and  humane.  With  all  the  virtues  of  Numa — his 
lore  of  religion,  peace,  and  justice — he  had  the  superior  ad  van- 
tafle  of  HiflfSfring  these  blessings  over  a  great  portion  of  the  world. 
Ue  died  at  tiie  age  of  seventy-four,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
yean,  161  a.  c. 

2.  Annius  Yems  assumed,  at  his  accession,  the  name  of  Marcus 
AnreHna  Antoninus,  and  he  bestowed  on  his  adopted  brother, 
Lochis  Verus,  a  joint  administration  of  the  empire.  The  former 
WIS  as  eminent  ror  the  worth  and  virtues  of  Ins  character,  as  the 
latter  was  remarkable  for  profligacy,  meanness,  and  vice,  ikiarcus 
Anreliiis  was  attached  both  by  nature  and  education  to  the  Stoical 
philoaophy,  which  he  has  admirably  taught  and  illustrated  in  his 
Mtdiiaiions;  and  his  own  life  was  the  best  commentary  on  his 
preoqita.  The  Farthians  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the 
enqnre,  and  a  rebellion  of  the  Grermans  was  subdued.  In  these 
wars  the  mean  and  worthless  Verus  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
Boman  name  in  every  r^on  where  he  commanded ;  but  for- 
tunately relieved  the  empire  of  its  fears  by  an  earl;;^  death.  The 
reddne  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  a  continued  blessing 
to  his  subjects.  He  reformed  the  internal  policy  of  the  state, 
regulated  the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  visited  himself, 
fiir  the  purposes  of  beneficence,  the  most  distant  quarters  of  his 
dominions.  *^  He  appeared,*'  says  an  ancient  author,  ^^  like  some 
benevolent  deitv,  dimising  around  him  universal  peace  and  hap- 
piness." He  died  in  Pannonia,  in  the  fifly-ninth  year  of  his  a^e 
and  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  180  a.  c.  [During  this  reign  the 
first  Sjrmptom  of  the  great  migration  of  nations  to  the  south 
began.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire ;  but  he  was  the  first  who  settled  any  of  the  barbarians 
witnin  it,  or  took  them  into  the  Boman  service.] 

3.  [By  means  of  adoption  the  Boman  empire  had  been  blessed, 
during  the  last  eighty  years,  with  a  succession  of  rulers,  such  as 
have  not  often  mien  to  the  lot  of  any  kingdom.     But  in  Corn- 
modus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Aurelius,  there  ascended  tVie  t\i£Oi\^ 
a  monster  of  cnteity,  iaaoleace^  aad  lewdness] .     He  reseiu\A&^\xi 
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character  his  mother  Faustina,  a  woman  in£unous  for  all  manrer 
of  vice,  but  who  yet  had  passed  with  her  husband  Marcus  for  a 
paragon  of  virtue.  Commodus  had  from  his  infancy  an  aversion 
to  every  rational  and  liberal  pursuit,  and  a  fond  attachment  to 
the  sports  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  the  hunting  of  wild 
beasts,  and  the  combats  of  boxers  and  gladiators.  The  measures 
of  this  reign  were  as  unimportant  as  the  character  of  the  sove- 
reign was  contemptible.  His  &,vourite  concubine,  Marda,  and 
some  of  his  chief  officers,  prevented  their  own  destruction  by 
assassinating  the  tyrant,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age  and 
thirteenth  of  his  reign,  Dec.  31,  192  A.  c. 

4.  [The  extinction  of  the  race  of  the  Antonines,  by  the  death 
of  Commodus,  was  attended  with  convulsions  similar  to  those 
which  took  place  when  the  house  of  Csesar  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  Nero.  A  period  of  military  despotism  followed.] — The 
praetorian  guards  gave  the  empire  to  Fublius  Helvius  Fertinax, 
the  prefect  of  the  dty,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  who  had  risen 
to  esteem  by  his  virtues  and  military  talents.  He  implied  him- 
self with  zeal  to  the  correction  of  abuses ;  but  the  austerity  of  his 
government  deprived  him  of  the  affections  of  a  corrupted  people. 
He  had  disappointed  the  army  of  a  promised  reward ;  and,  after 
a  reign  of  eighty-six  days,  was  murdered  in  the  imperial  palace 
by  the  same  nands  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  March 
28,  192  A.  c. 

5.  The  empire  was  now  put  up  to  auction  by  the  praetorians, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  rich  and  profligate  Didius  Julianus ; 
while  Pescennius  Niger  in  Asia,  Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain,  and 
Septimius  Severus  in  Elyria,  were  each  chosen  emperor  by  the 
armies  they  commanded.  [Severus  was  the  first  who  sot  posses- 
sion  of  Rome,  having  marched  his  army  from  the  neiglboSiW 
of  Vienna,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles,  in  about  forty  days.* 
On  his  approach,  Severus  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the 
senate,  and  Julian  was  formally  deposed  and  put  to  death,  after 
an  anxious  reign  of  sixty  days.  Before  the  new  emperor  entered 
Bome,  he  commanded  the  praetorian  guards  to  wait  his  airival 
on  a  large  plain  near  the  city,  without  arms,  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  attend  their  sovereign.  When  they  were  encompassed 
by  a  chosen  part  of  the  Ill3rrian  army ;  and  another  detaoiment 
was  sent  to  seize  their  arms,  and  occupy  their  camp.  Severus 
then  sternly  reproached  them  for  their  perfidy  and  cowardice, 
despoiled  them  of  their  splendid  uniforms,  and  banished  ih^n, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  the  distance  of  an  hundred  miles  from  the 
capital.  Severus,  now  master  of  Bome,  after  a  stay  of  thirty 
days,  departed]  to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had  admowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Niger  and  Albinus ;  and  tibese  two  rivak  being 

*  Gibbon  remarki  ttiat  the  almost  incredible  expedition  of  Serena,  who  ooodncted 
M  nuxaerous  army  from  the  banks  ot  the  Danube  to  tboce  of  the  Tiber  in  M  abort  a 
space  of  time,  is  a  proof  of  the  abundauce  of  proTisions  produced  by  agriciUUueand 
commerce,  the  goodneu  of  the  roads,  and  the  dL\»c\vV\iift  ol  vV\e  le^ona. 
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succeasiyely  subdued,  the  one  lost  his  life  in  battle  near  Ipus,  in 
194,  and  the  other  fell  by  his  own  hands,  after  having  been  de- 
feated near  Lyons,  in  197.  The  administration  of  Severus  was 
wise  and  equitable,  but  tinctured  with  despotic  rigour.  It  was 
his  purpose  to  erect  the  &bric  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  all  his 
institutions  operated  with  able  policy  to  that  end.  He  possessed 
eminent  military  talents ;  and  it  was  a  glorious  boast  of  his,  that 
havinff  received  the  empire  oppressed  with  foreign  and  domestic 
wars,  ne  left  it  in  profound,  universal,  and  honourable  peace. 
He  carried  with  hun  into  Britain  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  whose  unpromising  dispositions  clouded  his  latter  dap. 
In  this  war  the  (Jaledonians,  under  Fingal,  arc  said  to  have  de- 
feated, on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  Caracul  TCaracalla),  the  son 
of  the  long  of  the  world.  Severus  died  at  York,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  aftier  a  reign  of  e^hteen  years,  in  211  a.c. 

6.  On  the  death  of  Severus,  Caracalla  and  Geta  were  pro- 
daimed  emperors  of  Kome,  but  the  mutual  hatred  which  had 
existed  from  th^  earliest  youth,  was  increased  by  their  associa- 
tion in  the  empire;  and  the  former,  with  brutal  inhumanity, 
caused  his  brother  to  be  openly  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother  Julia ;  and  about  20,000  persons  are  computed  to  have 
perished  under  the  vague  appellation  of  Cretans  friends.  His 
rdgn,  which  was  of  six  years'  duration,  and  one  continued  series 
of  atrocities,  was  at  length  terminated  by  assassination,  in  217  a.  c. 

7.  Hie  praetorian  prsefect  Macrinus,  the  murderer  of  Caracalla, 
was  recognised  as  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  senate.  Military  despotism  had  now  reached  its  greatest* 
heisht:  emperors  were  deposed  and  murdered  by  emperors; 
seditions  arose  on  every  side,  and  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians 
became  more  terrible  as  the  means  of  resisting  them  became 
more  feeble.  The  legions  generally  decided  the  succession  to 
the  onpire ;  and  the  nomination  of  their  leaders  to  the  purple 
became  the  consequence  not  only  of  the  uncertainty  of  succes- 
flion,  but  often  of  an  invincible  necessity.  This  state  of  anarchy, 
nhich  commenced  with  the  death  of  Commodus,  continued  for 
about  a  century,  till  the  accession  of  Diocletian.  That  interval 
was  filled  by  the  reigns  of  Mairinus  Heliogabalus,  Alexander 
Severus,  Maximin,  Grordian,  Dedus,  Gallus,  Valerianus,  Gallie- 
nus,  Claudius,  Aurelianus,  Tacitus,  Probus,  and  Carus ;  a  period 
of  which  the  annals  ftimish  neither  amusement  nor  usdful  infor- 
mation. The  single  exception  is  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
a  mild,  beneficent,  and  enlightened  prince,  whose  character  shines 
the  more  firom  the  contrast  of  those  who  preceded  and  followed 
him. 

8.  [Afi;er  the  death  of  Carus,  who  was  killed  by  lightning 
during  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  the  murder^  of 
his  son  Numerianus  by  his  own  &ther-in-law,  the  praetorian 
prsBfect  Aper,  Diodetian  was  proclaimed  em[>eror  by  tne  ttO(y^ 
in  ChalceaQOf  284  a,  c.    The  parents  of  Diocletian  ^laOi  \)^^i[v 
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slaves ;  and  he  derived  his  name  from  a  small  town  in  Dalmatia, 
fiom  which  his  mother  deduced  her  origin.  He  was  successively 
promoted  to  the  government  of  Msesia,  the  honours  of  the  con- 
sulship, and  the  important  command  of  the  guards  of  the  palace. 
His  abilities  were  useful  rather  than  splendid ;  a  vigorous  mind, 
improved  by  the  experience  and  study  of  mankind;  steadiness  to 
pursue  his  ends ;  flexibility  to  vary  his  means ;  and,  above  all, 
the  art  of  submitting  his  passions,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  to 
the  interest  of  his  ambition.  His  moderation  was  remarkable, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Carinus,  the  remaining  son  of  Carus ; 
he  spared  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignities  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  even  continued  in  their  respective  stations  the  greater 
number  of  the  servants  of  Carinus.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to 
defend  the  empire  against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  who 
were  now  pressing  on  it,  he  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment Maximian,  a  rough  warrior,  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion in  arms,  which  provided  for  the  defence  both  of  the  East 
and  the  West.  Maximian  shared  with  Diocletian  the  title  of 
Augustus ;  and,  a  few  years  after,  in  292,  finding  that  the  empire, 
assailed  on  everv  side  by  the  barbarians,  required  on  every  side 
the  presence  or  a  great  army  and  of  an  emperor,  they  deter- 
mined to  confer  on  two  generals  of  approved  merit  an  equal 
share  of  the  sovereign  authority.  Each  of  them  therefore 
created  a  Csesar;  Diocletian  chose  (ralerius,  and  Maximian, 
Constantius.  Diocletian  retained  the  east;  Maximian,  Italy, 
Afiica,  and  the  Islands ;  Gralerius,  Thrace  and  Ulyria ;  and 
Constantius,  Graul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  Each  had  his  separate 
department  or  provmce,  all  nominally  supreme,  but  in  reality 
imder  the  direction  of  the  superior  talents  and  authority  of  Dioc- 
letian ;  an  unwise  policy  which  depended  for  its  efficacy  on  in- 
dividual ability  alone.  Diocletian,  trusting  to  the  continuance 
of  that  order  in  the  empire  which  his  policy  had  establidied, 
determined  to  resisn  the  cares  of  government,  and  induced 
Maximian  to  do  the  same,  which  they  did  on  the  same  day, 
May  1,  305 ;  the  one  at  Nicomedia,  and  the  other  at  Milan. 
The  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius,  were  then  pro- 
claimed Augusti ;  the  former  having  the  seniority  and  presidence, 
had  the  nomination  of  the  two  Caesars,  Severus  and  Maximin. 
Constantius  died  soon  after,  at  York  (306),  leaving  his  son  Con- 
stantine  heir  to  his  authority,  who  was  proclaimed  Augustus,  by 
the  legions,  although  Gralerius  would  only  acknowledge  him  as 
Csesar,  giving  the  higher  title  to  Severus.  The  balance  of  power 
established  by  Diocletian  subsisted  no  longer  than  while  it  was 
sustained  by  the  firm  and  dexterous  hand  of  the  founder.  ^^  The 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  followed  bv  eighteen 
years  of  discord  and  confiision.  The  empire  was  afflicted  with 
five  civil  wars ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  not  so  much 
a,  state  of  tranquillity  as  a  suspension  of  arms  between  several 
hostile  monarchs  (there  b^g  at  on^  t\m^  %vx.  ^m^^erors),  who. 
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▼lewing  each  other  with  an  eye  of  fear  and  hatred,  strove  to  in- 
erease  their  respective  forces  at  the  expense  of  their  subjects/^ — 
Gibbon.] 

9.  [On  the  death  of  Gralerius  in  311,  there  remained  Con- 
stantine,  Licinins,  Maximin,  and  Maxentius.  The  latter  was 
soon  after  defeated  and  slain  before  the  gates  of  Home  hy  Con- 
stantine,  who  thereby  became  master  of  Italy  and  the  capital,  312. 
About  the  same  time  a  war  broke  out  between  Licinius  and 
Maximin,  when  the  latter  was  defeated  near  Adrianople,  and 
then  killed  himself,  313.  In  the  following  year  Constantine  and 
lidnius  were  at  war,  which  ended  in  an  accommodation ;  Con- 
stantine obtaining  all  the  countries  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube,  as  well  as  Thrace  and  Maesia  Inferior.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  till  322,  when  the  war  between  them  again 
broke  out,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  the  decisive  battle  of 
Chrysopolis  (now  Scutari),  in  Bithynia.  Licinius  afterwards 
smrendered  to  Constantine,  and  was  put  to  death,  324.] 

10.  The  administration  of  Constantine  was,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  mild,  equitable,  and  politic.  Though  zealously 
attached  to  the  Chnstum  fidth,  he  made  no  violent  innovations 
oa  the  religion  of  the  state.  He  introduced  order  and  economy 
into  the  civil  government,  and  repressed  every  species  of  oppres- 
flion  and  corruption.  But  his  natural  temper  was  severe  and 
cruel ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  as  much  deformed  by 
intolerant  zeal  and  sanguiaary  rigour,  as  the  former  had  been 
remarkable  for  equity  and  benigmty.  From  this  unfavourable 
change  of  character,  he  lost  the  affections  of  his  subjects :  and, 
from  a  feeling  probably  of  reciprocal  disgust,  he  removed  the 
seat  of  the  Boman  empu%  to  Byzantium,  now  termed  Constan- 
lanople.  The  court  followed  the  sovereign;  the  opulent  pro- 
prietors were  attended  by  their  slaves  and  retainers ;  Home  was 
m  a  fow  years  greatly  depopulated,  and  the  new  capital  swelled 
at  once  to  enormous  magnitude.  It  was  characterized  by 
eastern  splendour,  luxury,  and  voluptuousness ;  and  the  cities 
of  Greece  were  despoiled  for  its  embellishment.  Of  the  internal 
policy  of  the  empire  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  section.  In  an 
ejqtedition  against  the  Persians,  Constantine  died  at  Mcomedia, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  and  sixty-third  of  his  age,  337 
A.C.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  Goths  had  made  several 
iimptions  on  the  empire,  and,  though  repulsed  and  beateui 
began  gradually  to  encroach  on  the  provinces. 
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SECTION  LV. 

STATE  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  AT  THE  TIME  OF 
C0N8TANTINE. — ^HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

1.  [The  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Home  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  state,  was  followed  by  important  changes  in  the  adnmiis- 
tration  of  government.]  In  lieu  of  the  ancient  republican  dis- 
tinctions, which  were  founded  chiefly  on  personal  merit,  a  rigid 
subordination  of  rank  and  office  now  went  through  all  the  orders 
of  the  state.  The  magistrates  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
distinguished  by  the  unmeaning  titles  of,  1.  The  Illustrious ;  2. 
The  Kespectable ;  3.  The  Honourable. — The  epithet  of  Illustri- 
ous was  bestowed  on,  1.  The  consuls  and  patricians ;  2.  The 
praetorian  prefects,  with  those  of  Bome  and  Constantinople; 
o.  The  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  in&ntry;  4.  The 
seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised  their  i^ctions 
about  the  person  of  the  emperor.  From  the  reign  of  Diode- 
tian,  the  consuls  had  been  created  by  the  sole  aumority  of  the 
emperor :  their  dignity  was  inefficient;  they  had  no  appropriate 
frmction  in  the  state,  and  their  names  served  only  to  give  ^bo 
legal  date  to  the  year.  The  di^ty  of  patrician*  was  not,  as  in 
ancient  times,  an  hereditary  distinction,  but  was  bestowed  as  a 
title  of  honour  by  the  emperor  on  his  favourites.  From  the 
time  of  the  abolition  of  the  praetorian  bands  by  Constantine,  the 
praetorian  prefects  had  been  deprived  of  all  military  command, 
and  reduced  to  the  station  of  usefol  and  obedient  ministen. 
They  were  four  in  number,  and  to  their  care  was  intrusted  tiie 
civil  administration  of  the  four  praefectures,  or  departments  into 
which  the  whole  empire  was  divided.  These  were,  the  East, 
Illyria,  Ital;^,  and  the  Gauls,  each  of  which  having  its  dioceses, 
and  each  mocese  its  provinces.  The  prefects  haa  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice  and  of  the  finances,  the  power  of  sup- 
pl^ring  all  the  inferior  magistracies  in  their  district,  and  an  appel- 
lative jurisdiction  from  afl  its  tribunals.  Independent  of  ineir 
authority,  Bome  and  Constantinople  had  each  its  own  prefect, 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  was  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city ;  he  received  appeals  from  the  distance  of  100  miles 
from  his  respective  dty,  and  was  the  acknowledged  source  of  all 
municipal  audiority.  In  the  second  class,  the  Bespectablef  were 
the  proconsuls  of  Asia,  Adiaia,  and  Africa,  and  the  militaiy 
counts  and  dukes  (comites  and  duces)  or  generals  of  the  imperial 
armies.    The  lliird  class,  the  Honourable,  comprdiended  the 

*  By  this  time  very  few  of  the  ancient  patrician  families  remained,  or  eftn  of 
those  created  by  Cesar  and  the  succeeding  emyetoxs. 
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inferior  governors  and  magistrates  of  the  provinces,  responsible 
to  theprefects  and  their  deputies.* 

2.  The  intercourse  between  the  court  and  provinces  was  main- 
tained by  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  institution  of  regular 
posts  or  couriers ;  under  which  denomination  were  ranked  the 
numberless  spies  of  government,  whose  duty  was  to  convey  all 
sort  of  intelligence  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  empire  to 
its  chief  seat.  Every  institution  was  calculated  to  support  the 
£ibric  of  despotism.  Torture  was  employed  for  the  disKX)very  of 
crimes.  Taxes  and  impositions  of  every  nature  were  prescribed 
and  levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  quantity 
and  rate  were  annually  fixed  on  the  cetistis  [of  the  population  and 
the  valuation  of  property,  made  over  all  the  provinces  every 
fifteen  years,  called  the  cycle  of  indictions,  which  commenced 
Sefrtember  1,  812.]  Fart  was  generally  paid  in  money,  part  in 
the  produce  of  the  lands — a  burden  fi*equently  found  so  grievous 
as  to  prompt  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  [as  the  produce  was 
required  to  be  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials  to 
tiie  imperial  magazines.  Trade  and  conunerce  were  subject  to 
an  impost  called  the  aurum  lustrcUe,  which  was  levied  on  almost 
every  kind  of  moveable  property,  and  collected  every  fourth 
year.]  Subsidies,  moreover,  were  exacted  from  all  the  cities, 
ander  the  name  of  &ee  gifts,  on  various  occasions  of  public  con- 
oem ;  as  the  accession  of  an  emperor,  his  consulate,  the  birth 
of  a  pirinoe,  a  victory  over  the  barbarians,  or  any  other  event  of 
■milar  nnportance. 

8.  [In  the  military  system  of  the  empire  great  alterations  were 
made.  At  the  head  of  the  troops  were  the  magisiri  peditum 
(masters  of  the  infimtry),  and  the  magistri  equitum  (masters  of  the 
hoanae))  mider  the  magister  utriusque  militioR  (general  in  chief  of 
the  vrhole  army).  Tneir  subordmate  commanders  were  called 
comUea  (counts),  and  duces  (dukes).  The  most  impolitic  altera- 
tions were  the  employment  of  hordes  of  barbarians,  under  their 
own  chiefi,  and  retaining  their  national  arms  and  discipline] ; 
and  ilie  distinction  whidi  was  made  between  the  legionary 
troops  stationed  in  the  distant  provinces  and  those  in  the  heart 
d  toe  empire.  The  latter,  termed  Palatines,  enjoyed  a  higher 
pay  and  more  peculiar  fiivour,  and,  having  less  employment, 
ipent  their  time  in  idleness  and  luxury;  while  the  ronner, 

f  The  four  pnrilecturei  into  which  the  empire  was  divided  were ;— I.  Tlie  Eastern 
(Fntfeciura  Orientii)',  it  contained  five  dioceseii— I,  Orientis ;  2,  Egyjiti  3,  Asia  ; 
if  FmUj  5,  TVwete;  forming  altogether  forty-eight  provinces,  and  comprising  all 
tW  countries  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  together  with  the  frontier  countries  of  Lybia  and 
Thrace.    II.  Pn^ectura  l/lj/rici,  containing  two  dioceses— 1,  Macedonia;  2,  Dacias 
AmBhig  eleven  provinces,  and  comprising  Mocaia,  Macedon,  Greece,  and  Crete. 
HI.  Ftitftehtura  halim^  containing  three  dioceses— 1,  Italiai  2,  Itttfricis  3,  Africa; 
iBnolng  twenty.nine  provinces,  and  comprising  Italy,  the  countries  on  the  south  of 
the  Onttbe,  at  far  aa  the  boundaries  of  Moesia ;  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Cornea;  and  the  African  provinces  of  the  Syrtis.    IV.  Pn^ectura  Gafiiarum,  coxv. 
taining  three  dioceses— 1,  GaUiee;  2,  Hisparuaj  3,  Britannuei   focTnVwg,  &\\.o^evYv«T 
twmty^ght  provinces,  and  eompriiing  Spain  and  the  Baleric  \a\&ud%«  liwcvce^ 
SiriUeriaiMt  QenoMnj,  uid  Britain. 
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termed  the  Borderers^  who,  in  fact,  had  the  care  of  the  empire, 
and  were  exposed  to  perpetual  hard  service,  had,  with  an  in- 
ferior reward,  the  mortification  of  feeling  themselves  regarded 
as  of  meaner  rank  than  their  fellow-soldiers.  Constantine  like- 
wise, from  a  timid  policy  of  guarding  against  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  reduced  the  legion  from  its  ancient  complement  of  5,000, 
6,000,  7,000,  and  8,000,  to  1,000  or  1,600,  and  debased  the 
body  of  the  army  by  the  intennixture  of  Scythians,  Goths,  and 
Germans. 

4.  This  immense  mass  of  heterogeneous  parts,  which  inter- 
nally laboured  with  the  seeds  of  dissolution  and  corruption,  was 
kept  together  for  some  time  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  des- 
potic authority.  The  fiibrio  was  splendid  and  august ;  but  it 
wanted  both  mat  ener^  of  constitution  and  that  real  dignity 
which,  in  former  times,  it  derived  firom  the  exercise  of  heroic 
and  patriotic  virtues. 

5.  Constantine,  with  a  destructive  policy,  had  divided  the 
empire  between  his  three  sons  Constantme,  Constans,  and  Gon- 
stantius ;  and  these  were  so  eager  after  territory,  which  neither 
of  them  were  qualified  to  govern,  that  a  series  of  wars  fi>llowed 
for  the  twelve  ^ears  succeeding  the  death  of  thdr  fiither,  till 
at  last  Constantius  was  left  master  of  the  whole ;  and,  by  the 
murder  of  most  of  his  relations,  secured  the  empire  to  hifiMmli^ 
which  he  ruled  with  a  weak  and  impotent  sceptre.  A  variety 
of  domestic  broils,  and  mutinies  of  the  troops  against  their 
generals,  had  left  the  western  frontier  to  tne  m&Ksy  of  the 
barbarian  nations.  The  Franks,  Saxons,  Alemanni,  and  Sar- 
matians,  laid  waste  ^  the  fine  countries  watered  by  the  Rhine; 
and  the  Persians  made  dreadful  incursions  on  the  provinces  of 
the  East.  Constantius  indolently  wasted  his  time  in  theological 
controversies,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  his  empress  Eusebia  to 
adopt  one  prudent  measure,  the  appointment  of  his  coiiflin 
Julian  to  the  dignity  of  Csesar,  355. 

6.  Julian  possessed  many  heroic  qualities,  and  his  mind  was 
formed  by  nature  for  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  people ;  but 
educated  at  Athens  in  the  schools  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  he 
had  unfortunately  conceived  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  With  every  talent  of  a  general,  and  possessing 
the  confidence  and  afiection  of  his  troops,  he  once  more  resfcoveSi 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  successfiilly  repressed  the  in- 
vasions of  the  barbarians.  His  victories  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Constantius,  who  meanly  resolved  gradually  to  remove  from  his 
command  the  better  part  of  his  troops.  Suspecting  this  desifli, 
the  army  declared  that  it  was  their  choice  that  Julian  shodooe 
their  emperor.  Preparations  for  civil  war  were  made  on  bodi 
sides,  but  Constantius  escaped  the  ignominy  that  aviraited  him 
hy  dying  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  Julian  was  immediatdly 

acknowledge^  sover^gn  of  the  Roman  empire.     Constantius 
fiied  after  &  short  illness,  8i.t  Mo^svxeTcs»e^\.^<^N«tmka  beyond 
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Tamu,  in  OiBcia,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fborthof  his  reign,  361  A.c. 

7.  Julian  (the  apostate,)  was  the  last  and  most  highly  sifted 
prince  of  the  house  of  Constantino.  The  reformation  ot  civil 
abuses  formed  the  first  object  of  his  attention ;  which  he  next 
turned  to  the  reformation,  as  he  thought,  of  religion,  by  the 
Boppression  of  Christanity.  He  began  by  reforming  the  Jragan 
theolog;^,  and  sought  to  raise  the  character  of  its  priests  by 
inculcating  puritpr  of  life  and  sanctit)r  of  morals;  thus  bearing 
invc^nntary  testunony  to  the  superior  excellence,  in  those 
respects,  of  that  religion  which  he  laboured  to  abolish.  Without 
persecuting,  Julian  attacked  the  Christians  by  the  more  danger- 
ous policy  of  treating  them  with  contempt,  and  removing  them, 
t8  visionaries,  firom  all  employments  of  public  trust.  He  refused 
them  the  benefit  of  the  laws  to  decide  their  difierences,  because 
their  religion  forbade  all  dissension;  and  they  were  debarred 
the  studies  of  literature  and  philosophy,  which  they  could  not 
Ifiim  but  fix>m  pagan  authors.  He  was  himself  a  Pagan,  the 
dave  of  the  most  bigoted  superstition,  believing  in  omens  and 
anguries,  and  &n<mng  himselfTavoured  with  an  actual  intercourse 
'wiUi  tlie  gods  and  goddesses.  To  avenge  the  injuries  which  the 
empire  had  sustain^  firom  the  Persians,  Julian  marched  mto  the 
beut  of  Asia,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the  train  of  conquest, 
iHien,  in  a  fatal  engagement,  though  crowned  with  victory,  he 
ifu  slain,  June  25,  863,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  after  a  reign 
of  three  years. 

S.  The  Boman  army  was  Spirited  by  the  death  of  its  com- 
mander. They  chose  for  their  emperor,  Jovian,  a  captain  of 
the  domestic  guards,  and  purchased  a  firee  retreat  from  the  do- 
minions of  Persia  by  the  ignominious  surrender  of  five  provinces, 
which  had  been  ceded  by  a  former  sovereign  to  Galenus.  The 
ihort  reign  of  Jovian,  a  period  of  seven  months,  was  mild  and 
eooitable.  He  fisivoured  Christianity,  and  restored  its  votaries  to 
all  their  privileges  as  subjects.  He  died  suddenly;  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  Feburary  24,  364. 

9.  Yalentinian  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army  on  the  death 
of  Jovian ;  a  man  of  obscure  birth  and  severe  manners,  but  of 
considerable  military  talents.  He  almost  immediately  associated 
with  himself  in  the  empire  his  brother  Yalens,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  dominion  of  the  eastern  provinces  (the  Prctfectura  Orientis,) 
reservin^f  the  rest  for  himself.  The  Persians,  under  Sapor,  were 
making^  mroads  on  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  subject  to  con- 
tmual  mvasion  fix)m  the  northern  barbarians,  (the  JBVanks,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Alemanni  on  the  Bhine.)  They  were  success- 
fnlly  repelled  by  Yalentinian  in  many  battles ;  and  his  domestic 
admimsitration  was  wise,  equitable,  and  politic.  The  Christian 
religion  was  fovoured  by  the  emperor,  though  not  promoted  b^ 
the  penecution  of  its  adrersanes ;  a  contrast  to  the  cond\x<^  ol 
his  brother  VsJais,  who,  iDtempentely  supporting  t\ie  ^li^ 
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heresy,  set  the  whole  provinces  in  a  flame,  and  drew  a  swarm  of 
invaders  upon  the  empire  in  the  guise  of  friends  and  allies,  who 
in  the  end  entirely  subverted  it.  These  were  the  Goths,  who, 
migrating  from  Scandinavia,  had,  in  the  second  century,  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Palus  Mseotis  (Sea  of  Asoph),  and  thence 
gradually  extended  their  territory.  In  the  reign  of  Valens  they 
took  possession  of  Dacia,  and  were  known  by  &e  distinct  a{^;>el- 
lation  of  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  or  Eastern  and  Western  Goths ; 
a  remarkable  people;  whose  manners,  customs,  government,  and 
laws,  are  afterwards  to  be  particularly  noted. 

10.  Yalentinian  died  of  apoplexy,  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Alemanni,  at  Guntz  in  Hungary,  in  the  fifly-fi>urth  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  reigned  nearfy  twelve  years,  375  a.g.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  empire  of  the  West  by  Gratian,  his  eldest  son, 
a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  was  required  hj  the  two 
principal  commanders  of  the  army  to  associate  his  brother 
Yalentinian  H.,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  with  himself  in  the 
empire,  that  they  might  govern  in  his  name.  Valens,  in  the 
East,  was  the  scourge  of  ms  people.  The  Huns,  a  new  race  of 
barbarians,  of  Tartar  or  Siberian  origin,*  now  poured  down  on. 
the  provinces  both  of  the  west  and  east.  The  Groths,  compara- 
tively a  civilized  people,  fled  before  them.  The  Visigoths,  who 
were  first  attacked,  requested  protection  from  the  empire,  and 
Valens  imprudently  gave  them  a  settlement  in  Thrace.  The 
Ostrogoths  made  the  same  request,  and,  on  refusal,  forced  their 
way  into  the  same  province.  Valens  gave  them  battle  at 
Adrianople :  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  slain,  together 
with  tr^o-thirds  of  his  army,  378  A.  c.  The  Goths,  unresisted, 
ravaged  Achaia  and  Pannonia. 

11.  Gratian,  a  prince  of  good  dispositions,  but  of  little  eneroy 
of  character,  raised  Theodosius,  (a  Spaniard,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  warrior,  to  the  purple,  and  gave  him  the 
Prcefectura  Orientis  et  lUyrici,)  who,  on  the  early  death  of 
Gratian  (383),  and  minority  of  his  brother  Valentinian  IL, 
governed  with  great  ability  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empire.  The  character  of  Theodosius,  deservedly  sumamed  the 
Great,  was  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the  Roman  state.  He 
successfully  repelled  the  encroachments  of  the  barbarians,  and 
secured  by  wholesome  laws  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  assigning  to  his  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  separate  sovereigntiies  of  the  East 
and  West,  395  a.  c. 


^  The  Huns  arc  supposed  to  have  been  a  nomad  people  who  inhabited  the  extcn. 
sWe  regions  between  Siberia,  India,  and  China,  and  to  have  been  driven  from  dMir 
ancient  pastures  by  the  Sieupi.  They  crossed  the  Wolga  and  Don  in  374,  and  found. 
ed  an  extensive  empire  between  the  Theiss  and  the  l>on,  driving  before  tbem  ttm 
Golhs  and  Alans. 
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SECTION  LVI. 

FR06RESS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  FROM  ITS  INSTITUTION 
TO  THE  EXTmcnON  OF  PAGANISM  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
THSODOSIUS. 

L  The  r^gn  of  Theodosius  was  signalized  by  the  down&l  of 
tiie  Pafiaoi  snperstitioii,  and  the  full  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian reugion  in  the  Roman  empire.  Tbis  great  revolution  of 
opinions  is  hi^y  worthy  of  attention,  and  naturally  induces  a 
ittroepect  to  the  condition  of  the  Christian  diurch,  from  its 
iutitntion  down  to  this  period. 

It  has  been  firequently  remarked,  because  it  is  an  obvious 
trath,  that  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  at  the  time  of  our 
Ssvio^s  birth  was  such  as,  while  a  divine  revelation  seemed  to 
be  then  more  peculiarly  needed,  the  state  of  the  world  was  re- 
markably fiiYourable  fi>r  the  extensive  dissemination  of  the 
doctrines  it  conveyed.  The  union  of  so  many  nations  under  one 
power,  and  the  extension  of  civilization,  were  &vourable  to  the 
progress  of  a  religion  which  prescribed  universal  charity  and  be- 
nevolence. The  gross  superstitions  of  Paganism,  and  its  tendency 
to  corrupt  instead  of  purifying  the  morals,  contributed  to  explode 
its  infinience  with  every  thmking  mind.  Even  the  prevalent 
pih]lo8m>hy  of  the  times.  Epicurism,  more  easily  understood  than 
tiie  rdmements  of  the  Platonists,  and  more  grateM  than  the 
severities  of  the  Stoics,  tended  to  degrade  human  nature  to  the 
level  of  the  brute  creation.  The  Christian  religion,  thus  neces- 
sary for  the  reformation  of  the  world,  found  its  chief  partisans  in 
those  who  were  the  friends  of  virtue,  and  its  enemies  among  the 
votaries  of  vice. 

2.  The  persecution  wluch  the  Christians  underwent  from  the 
Romans  has  been  deemed  an  exception  to  that  spirit  of  toleration 
^iey  showed  to  the  religions  of  other  nations :  but  they  were 
tolerating  only  to  those  whose  theologies  were  not  hostile  to  their 
own.  Tne  religion  of  the  Bomans  was  interwoven  with  their 
political  constitution.  The  zeal  of  the  Christians,  aiming  at  the 
suppression  of  all  idolatry,  was  not  unnaturally  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  the  state;  and  hence  they  were  the  object  of  hatred 
and  persecution.  In  the  first  century,  the  Christian  church 
siJOfered  deeply  under  Nero  and  Domitian;  yet  those  persecutions 
had  no  tendency  to  check  the  progress  of  its  doctrines. 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  question  what  was  the  form  of  the 
primitive  church  and  nature  of  its  government;  and  on  this 
oead  much  difference  of  opinion  obtams,  not  only  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  between  the  different  classes  of 
the  latter,  as  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  It  is  moreover  an 
opinion,  liiat  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  confining  thevr  ^Tt^- 
cepts  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  religion,  have  le^  ali  CYvTA&tKsccv 
iodetaes  to  regulate  their  frame  and  govermnent  in  tYie  lii^ixmet 
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best  suited  to  the  civil  constitations  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  established. 

4.  In  the  second  century,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  collected  into  a  volume  by  the  elder  &thers  of  the  church, 
and  received  as  a  canon  of  Mm.  The  Old  Testament  had  been 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek,  by  order  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  284  years  before  Christ.  The  early  church  suffer- 
ed much  from  an  absurd  endeavour  of  the  more  learned  of  its 
votaries  to  reconcile  its  doctrines  to  the  tenets  of  the  Pagan 
philosophers ;  hence  the  sects  of  the  Gnostics  and  Ammonians, 
and  the  Platonizing  Christians.  The  Greek  churches  began  in 
the  second  century  to  form  provincial  associations,  and  establish 

general  rules  of  government  and  discipline.  Assemblies  were 
eld,  termed  Synodoi  and  Concilia,  over  which  a  metropHtan  pre* 
sided.  A  short  time  after  arose  the  superior  order  of  JPatriarch, 
presiding  over  a  large  district  of  the  Christian  world;  and  a 
subordination  taking  place  even  among  these,  the  Bishop  of 
Home  was  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the  Patriarchs.  Persecution 
still  attended  the  early  church,  even  under  those  excellent  princes, 
Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines ;  and  in  the  reign  of  ^verus, 
the  whole  provinces  of  the  empire  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs. 

5.  The  third  century  was  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity  and  the  tranquillity  of  its  disciples.  In  those  times 
it  suffered  less  from  the  civil  arm  than  from  the  pens  of  the 
Pagan  philosophers.  Porphyry,  Philostratus,  &c. ;  but  these 
attacks  called  forth  the  zeal  and  talents  of  many  able  defenders, 
as  Origen,  Dionydus,  and  Cyprian.  A  part  of  the  Gauls,  G^- 
many,  and  Britain,  received  in  this  century  the  li^t  of  the 
gospel. 

6.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  Christian  church  was  altematd^ 
persecuted  and  cherished  by  the  B.oman  emperors.  Among  ub 
oppressors  we  rank  Diocletian,  Galerius,  and  Julian.  Among 
its  &vourers,  Constantine  and  his  sons,  Valentinian,  Yalens, 
Gratian,  and  the  excellent  Theodosius,  in  whose  reign  the 
Pagan  superstition  came  to  its  jQnal  period. 

7.  From  the  age  of  Kuma  to  the  reign  of  Gratian,  the  Bomans 
preserved  the  regular  succession  of  the  several  sacerdotal  coQegeSi 
the  Pontifl^,  Augurs,  Vestals,  Flamvnes,  Salii,  &c.,  whose  autiior- 
ity,  though  weakened  in  the  latter  ages,  was  still  protected  by 
the  laws.  Even  the  Christian  emperors  held,  like  thdr  Paga^ 
predecessors,  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  Gratian  was  the 
iirst  who  refdsed  that  ancient  dignity,  as  a  pro&nation.  In  the 
time  of  Theodosius,  the  cause  of  Christiamty  and  of  Paganism 
was  solemnly  debated  in  the  Boman  senate  between  Ambrose, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  the  champion  of  the  former,  and  Symmachusi 
a  senator  and  celebrated  orator,  the  defender  of  the  latter.    Ilie 

cause  of  Christianity  was  triumphant ;  and  the  senate  issued  its 
decree  for  the  abolition  of  Pagamsm^^^iQ^^  ^ortn:^  in  the  capital 
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was  soon  £)llowed  by  its  extinction  in  the  provinces.  Theodosiutf , 
"mth  able  policy,  permitted  no  persecution  of  the  ancient  religion, 
which  per&hed  with  the  more  rapidity  that  its  &11  was  gentle  and 
unresisted. 

8.  But  the  Christiaa  church  exhibited  a  superstition  in  some 
lespecbi  little  less  irrational  than  Polytheism,  m  the  worship  of 
Bunts  and  relics ;  and  manj  novel  tenets,  unfounded  in  the  pre- 
cepta  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  were  manifestly  borrowed 
from  the  Pagan  schools.  The  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
nphy  seem  to  have  led  to  the  notions  of  an  intermeditate  state 
of  purification,  ceUbacy  of  the  priests,  ascetic  mortifications, 
ponanoes,  and  monastic  seclusion. 


SECTION  LVn. 

EXTINCTION  OF  THB  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WEST. 

1.  ["  The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius ;  the  last  of 
the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine  who  appeared  in 
the  field  of  battle  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  whose  author- 
ihr  was  universaUy  acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  empire.  The  memory  of  his  virtues  still  continued,  how- 
ever, to  protect  the  feeble  and  inexperienced  youth  of  his  two 
sons.  After  the  death  of  their  fiither,  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
were  saluted  emperors  of  the  east  and  west ;  and  the  oath  of 
fidelity  was  eagerly  taken  by  every  order  of  the  state;  the 
seoators  of  old  and  new  Rome,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  people,"  (Gibbon).  The  Eastern  empire,  com- 
prising the  Prcefectura  Orientis  et  lllyrici^  was  allotted  to  Ar- 
cadius, then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  under  the  guardianship  of 
Bofinus  the  Graul ;  and  the  Prcefectura  GaJUarum  et  Italm  to 
Honoirius,  aged  eleven,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Vandal 
Stflico.  The  intrigues  of  the  latter  to  procure  himself  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  empire,  opened  a  way  for  the  Goths  into 
the  interior,  just  at  the  time  they  were  doubly  formidable  in 
possessing  a  leader  of  unconmion  ability].  The  Huns,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  invited  by  Bufinus,  and  overspread  Armenia, 
Ci^padocia,  and  Syria.  The  Goths,  under  Alaric,  ravaged  to 
the  borders  of  Italy,  and  laid  waste  Achaia  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Sdlicho,  an  able  general,  made  a  noble  stand  against  these  in- 
vaders ;  but  his  plans  were  firustrated  by  the  macninations  of  his 
rivals  and  the  weakness  of  Arcadius,  who  purchased  an  ignonii- 
moos  peace,  by  ceding  to  Alaric  the  whole  of  Greece. 

2.  Alaric,  now  styled  Hng  of  the  Visigoths,  prepared  to  add 
Italy  to  lus  new  dominions.    He  passed  the  Alps,  and  was  carrv- 
ing  all  before  him,  when,  amused  by  the  politic  StilicVio  m^iXv  m'^ 
prospect  of  a  new  cession  of  territory,  he  was  taken  at  xma'^dxv^^^ 

k2 
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aud  defeated  by  that  general,  then  commanding  l^e  armies  of 
Honoriiis.  The  emperor  triumphantly  celebrated,  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  eternal  defeat  of  the  Grothic  nation;  an  eternity 
bounded  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  In  this  interval,  a 
torrent  of  the  Goths  breaking  down  upon  Germany,  forced  the 
nations  whom  they  dispossessed,  the  Snevi,  Alani,  and  Vandals, 
to  precipitate  themselves  upon  Italy.  They  joined  their  arms  to 
those  of  Alaric,  who,  thus  reinforced,  determined  to  overwhehn 
Bome.  The  policy  of  Stilicho  made  him  change  his  purpose,  on 
the  promise  of  4000  pounds  weight  of  gold ;  a  promise  repeatedly 
broken  by  Honorius,  and  its  violation  finally  revenged  by  Alaric 
by  the  sack  and  plunder  of  the  city,  410.  With  generous  mag- 
nanimity, he  was  sparing  of  the  lives  of  the  vanquished,  and,  with 
singular  liberality  of  spirit,  anxious  to  preserve  every  ancient 
edifice  from  destruction. 

3.  Alaric,  preparing  now  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Afiica, 
died  at  this  era  of  his  highest  glory ;  and  Honorius,  instead  of 
profiting  by  this  event  to  recover  his  lost  provinces,  made  a 
treaty  with  his  successor  and  brother-in-law  Ataulfiis,  gave  him 
in  marriage  his  sister  Placidia,  and  secured  his  friendship  by 
ceding  to  him  a  portion  of  Spain,  while  a  great  part  of  what 
remained  had  before  been  occupied  by  the  Vandals.  [Ataolfus, 
or  Adolphus,  became  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths 
in  415] ;  and  Honorius,  about  the  same  time,  allowed  to  Grondicor 
and  his  Burgundians  a  just  title  to  their  conquests  in  Gaul. 
Thus  the  Western  empire  was  by  degrees  mouldering  fixim 
under  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  masters. 

4.  In  the  East,  the  mean  and  dissolute  Arcadius  died  in  the 
year  408,  leaving  that  empire  to  his  infant  son,  Theodosius  IL, 
whose  sister  Pulcheria  swayed  the  sceptre  with  much  prudence 
and  ability;  and  the  weakness  of  her  orother  allowed  her  gov- 
ernment to  be  of  forty  years'  continuance.  Honorius  died  in  the 
year  423  [when  his  nephew,  Valentinian  IH.,  aged  six  years, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Placidia].  The  laws  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  and  equity ;  a  singular 
phenomenon,  considering  the  personal  character  of  those  princes, 
and  evincing  at  least  that  they  em{)loyed  some  able  zninistera. 

5.  [In  Africa,  the  governor  Boni&ce  having  been  driven  into 
rebelhon  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Boman  general  iBtiua,  invited 
the  Vandals  fix)m  Spain,  under  the  command  of  Grenseric, 
to  his  assistance,  429.  The  latter  then  obtained  possesion  of 
the  country,  and  a  formal  cession  of  it  from  Valentinian  TTT.  in 
435].  The  Huns,  in  the  East,  extended  their  conquests  from 
the  borders  of  China  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  Under  Attila  they  laid 
waste  Moesia  and  Thrace;  and  Theodosius  11.,  after  a  mean 
attempt  to  murder  the  barbarian  general,  in^oriousiy  submitted 
to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  It  was  in  this  crisis  of  universal 
decay,  that  the  Britons  implored  the  Bomans  to  defend  tiiein 
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against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  received  for  answer,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  bestow  on  them  bat  compassion.  The  Britons, 
in  despair,  sought  aid  from  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  who  seized, 
as  theup  property,  the  country  they  were  invited  to  protect,  and 
founded,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.    (See  Part  11.  Sect.  Xm.  §  6.) 

6.  Attala,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  threatened  the  total 
destmcdon  of  the  empny.  He  was  ably  opposed  by  ^tius, 
eeneral  of  Yalentinian  HI.,  now  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was 
himself  ^ut  up  in  Rome  by  the  arms  of  the  barbarian,  and  at 
length  compelted  to  purchase  a  peace.  On  the  death  of  Attila, 
his  dominions  were  dismembered  by  his  sons,  whose  dissensions 
gave  temporary  relief  to  the  falling  empire. 

7.  From  the  assassination  of  Yalentmian  HI.,  in  455,  to  the 
extinction  of  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  West,  ten  emperors,  or 
rather  names,  rapidly  succeeded ;  for  the  events  of  their  reigns 
merit  no  detail.  In  the  reign  of  Romulus  Momyllus,  who,  as 
the  last  in  the  succession  of  the  Augusti,  acquired  the  surname 
of  AngostuluB,  the  empire  of  the  West  came  to  a  final  period. 
Odoacer,  prince  of  the  Heruli,  subdued  Italy,  and  spared  the  life 
of  Augustulus,  on  the  condition  of  his  resigning  the  throne,  476 
A.  c.  From  tiie  building  of  Rome  to  this  era,  the  extinction 
of  the  Western  empire,  is  a  period  of  1224  years. 

8.  We  may  reduce  to  one  ultimate  cause  the  various  circum- 
stances that  produced  the  decline  and  fall  of  this  once  magnifi- 
cent &bric.  The  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  its  greatness.  The  extension  of  its  dominion 
leUxed  the  vigour  of  its  firame:  the  vices  of  the  conquered 
nations  infected  the  victorious  legions,  and  foreign  luxuries 
oozmpted  their  commanders;  selfish  interest  supplanted  the 
patriotic  afiection ;  the  martial  spirit  was  purposely  debased  by 
the  emperors,  who  dreaded  its  enects  on  their  own  power ;  and 
the  idiole  mass,  thus  weakened  and  enervated,  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  torrent  of  barbarians  which  overwhelmed  it. 

9.  The  Herulian  dominion  in  Italy  was  of  short  duration. 
Theodoiic,  prince  of  the  Ostrogoths  (afterwards  deservedly  sur- 
named  the  Great,}  obtained  permission  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the 
East,  to  attempt  die  recovery  of  Italy,  and  a  promise  of  its  sove- 
reignty as  the  reward  of  his  success.  The  whole  nation  of  the 
Ostroffoths  attended  the  standard  of  their  prince;  andTheodoric, 
victorious  in  repeated  engagements,  at  length  compelled  Odoacer 
to  surrender  all  Italy  to  the  conqueror,  493.  The  Romans  had 
tasted  of  happiness  under  the  government  of  Odoacer,  and  it 
was  increased  under  the  dominion  of  Theodoric,  who  possessed 
every  talent  and  virtue  of  a  sovereign.  His  equity  and  clemency 
rendered  him  a  blessing  to  his  subjects :  he  allied  himself  with 
all  the  surrounding  nations,  the  Franks,  Visigoths,  Burgundians, 
and  Vandals ;  and  he  left  a  peaceable  sceptre  (in  526)  to  his 
grandson  Athalaric,  during  whose  infancy  his  mother  Amalasun- 
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tha  governed  with  such  admirable  wisdom  and  moderation,  as 
left  her  subiects  no  real  cause  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  her  &ther. 

10.  While  such  was  the  state  of  Gothic  Italy,  the  empire  of 
the  East  was  under  the  government  of  Justinian,  a  pnnce  of 
mean  ability,  vain,  capricious,  and  tyrannical.  Yet  the  Boman 
name  rose  for  a  whue  from  its  abasement  by  the  merit  of  his 
generals.  Belisarius  was  the  support  of  his  throne,  yet  to  him 
he  behaved  with  the  most  shockmg  ingratitude.  The  Persians 
were  at  this  time  the  most  formidEible  enemies  of  the  empire, 
under  their  sovereigns  Cabades  and  Cosrhoes;  and  from  the 
latter,  a  most  able  prince,  Justinian  meanly  purchased  a  peace, 
bpr  a  cession  of  territory  and  an  enormous  tribute  in  gold.  The 
civil  factions  of  Constantinople,  arising  from  the  most  con- 
temtible  of  causes,  the  disputes  of  the  performers  in  the  circus 
and  amphitheatre,  threatened  to  huii  Justinian  from  the  throne, 
had  they  not  been  fortunately  composed  by  the  arms  and  the 
policy  of  Belisarius.  This  great  general  overwhelmed  the 
Vandal  sovereignty  of  Africa,  and  recovered  that  province  to 
the  empire.  He  wrested  Italy  from  its  Grothic  sovereign,  and 
once  more  restored  it  for  a  short  space  to  the  dominion  of  its 
ancient  masters. 

11.  Italy  was  once  more  subdued  by  the  Goths,  under  the 
heroic  Totila,  who  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Bome,  but 
forbore  to  destroy  it  at  the  request  of  Belisarius.  The  fortunes 
of  this  great  man  were  now  m  the  wane.  He  was  compelled 
to  evacuate  Italy;  and,  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  his 
long  services  were  repaid  with  disgrace.  He  was  superseded 
in  5ie  command  of  the  armies  by  the  eunuch  Narses,  who  de- 
feated Totila  in  a  decisive  engagement,  in  which  the  Gothic 
prince  was  slain.  Narses  governed  Italy  with  great  ability  for 
thirteen  years,  when  he  was  ungratefully  recalled  by  Juston  IL, 
the  successor  of  Justinian.  He  mvited  the  Lombards  to  avenge 
his  injuries ;  and  this  new  tribe  of  invaders  overran  and  con- 
quered the  country  in  668  A.  c. 


SECTION  LVm. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN,  MANNERS,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  OOTHIC 
NATIONS,  BEFORE  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  ROMAN 
EMFIRE. 

1.  The  history  and  manners  of  the  Grothic  nations  are  carious 
objects  of  inquiry,  from  their  influence  on  the  constitutions  and 
national  character  of  most  of  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
As  the  present  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms  are  a  mixed  race, 
compounded  of  the  Groths  and  of  the  nations  whom  they  sab- 
Jued,  the  laws,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the  modem  king^ 
doms  are  the  result  of  this  conjunction  \  and  in  so  far  as  th^ 
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are  diflfereiit  from  the  usages  prevalent  before  this  intermixture, 
ther  are^  in  all  probability,  to  be  traced  from  the  ancient  mannei*3 
and  institutions  of  those  northern  tribes.  We  purpose  to  con- 
nder,  1,  The  original  character  of  the  Gothic  nations ;  and,  2, 
The  change  of  their  manners  on  their  establishment  in  the 
Boma^^pire. 

2.  The  Dcandinayian  chronicles  attribute  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  that  country  an  Asiatic  origin,  and  inform  us  that 
the  Goths  were  a  colony  of  Scythians,  who  migrated  thither  from 
the  banks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian :  but  these  chronicles 
do  not  fix  the  period  of  this  migration,  which  some  later  writers 
sqipose  to  have  been  1000  years,  and  others  only  seventjr,  before 
the  Christian  era.  Odin,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Scandinavians, 
vas  the  god  of  the  Scythians.  Sigga,  a  Scythian  prince,  is  said 
to  have  undertaken  a  distant  expedition ;  and,  after  subduing 
Beveral  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes,  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Grermany,  and  thence  into  Scandinavia.  He 
assumed  the  honours  of  divinity,  and  the  title  of  Odin,  his 
national  God.  He  conquered  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
and  ^ve  wise  and  salutary  laws  to  the  nations  he  had  subdued 
by  his  arms. 

8.  The  agreement  in  manners  between  the  Scythians  and  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  nations  is  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
accounts  ^ven  in  the  northern  chronicles  of  the  identity  of  their 
ori^.  Gftie  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Germans  by 
Tadtus  (though  this  people  was  probably  not  of  Scythian,  but 
of  Celtic  origm)  may,  in  many  particulars,  be  applied  to  the 
ancient  nations  of  Scandinavia ;  and  the  same  description  co- 
incides remarkably  with  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the 
manners  of  the  Scythians.  Their  life  was  spent  in  hunting, 
pasturage,  and  predatory  war.  Their  dress,  their  weapons, 
their  food,  their  respect  for  their  women,  their  religious  worsh^), 
were  tiie  same.  They  despised  learmng,  and  had  no  other 
records  for  many  ages  than  the  songs  of  their  bards. 

4.  The  theology  of  the  Scandinavians  was  most  intimately 
connected  with  their  manners.  They  held  three  great  princi- 
ples or  frmdamental  doctrines  of  religion :  "To  serve  the  Su- 
preme Being  with  prayer  and  sacrifice ;  to  do  no  wron^  or  un- 
just action ;  and  to  be  intrepid  in  fight."  These  principles  are 
the  key  to  tibe  Edda^  or  sacred  book,  of  the  Scandinavians,  which, 
though  it  contains  the  substance  of  a  very  ancient  religion,  is 
not  itself  a  work  of  very  high  antiquity,  being  compiled  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  supreme  judge  of  Ice- 
land. Odin,  characterized  as  the  Terrible  and  Severe  Grod,  the 
Father  of  Carnage,  the  Avenger,  is  the  principal  deity  of  the 
Scandinavians ;  nom  whose  union  with  Frea,  the  heavenly 
mother,  sprung  various  subordinate  divinities,  as  Thor,  who 
perpetually  wars  against  Loke  and  his  evil  giants,  who  envy 
the  power  of  0dm,  and  seek  to  destroy  his  works.    Amou^  \}i^ 
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inferior  deities  are  the  Virgins  of  the  Valhalla,  whose  office  is  to 
minister  to  the  heroes  in  paradise.  The  &yourites  of  Odin  are 
all  who  die  in  battle,  or,  what  is  eaually  meritorius,  by  their 
own  hand.  The  timid  wretch  who  allows  himself  to  perish  by 
disease  or  age,  is  miworthy  of  the  joys  of  paradise.  These  joys 
are,  fighting,  ceaseless  slaughter,  and  drinking  beer  out  of  the 
skulls  of  their  enemies,  with  a  renovation  of  life,  to  fiimish  a 
perpetuity  of  the  same  pleasures. 

5.  As  the  Scandinavians  believed  this  world  to  be  the  work 
of  some  superior  inteUigences,  so  they  held  all  nature  to  be  con- 
stantly under  the  regulation  of  an  almighty  will  and  power,  and 
subject  to  a  fixed  and  unalterable  destiny.  These  notions  had 
a  wonderfiil  effect  on  the  national  manners,  and  on  the  conduct 
of  individuals.  The  Scandinavian  placed  his  sole  delight  in  war: 
he  entertained  an  absolute  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death,  and 
his  glory  was  estimated  by  the  number  he  had  slain  in  battle. 
The  death-song  of  Regner  Lodhrok^  who  comforts  himself  in  his 
last  agonies  by  recounting  all  the  acts  of  carnage  he  had  com- 
mitted in  his  life-time,  is  a  faithfiil  picture  of  die  Scandinavian 
character. 

6.  We  have  remarked  the  great  similarity  of  the  manners  of 
the  Scandinavians  and  those  of  the  ancient  Grermans.  These 
nations  seem,  however,  to  have  had  a  different  origin.  The 
Grermans,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  were  branches  of  £at  great 
original  nation  termed  CeU(B^  who  inhabited  most  oi  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  before  they 
were  invaded  by  the  northern  tribes  from  Scandinavia.  The 
Celtse  were  all  of  the  Druidical  religion;  a  system  which, 
though  different  froxn  the  belief  and  worship  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, is  founded  nearly  on  the  same  principles ;  and  the  Goths, 
in  their  progress,  intermixing  with  the  Gr^mans,  could  not  fiiil 
to  adopt,  in  part,  the  notions  of  a  kindred  religion.  Druidism 
acknowledged  a  god  that  delighted  in  bloodshed ;  it  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  inculcated  the  contempt  of  danger 
and  of  death:  "Ignavum  rediturse  parcere  vitas."  Tacitus  re- 
marks of  the  ancient  Germans,  that  they  had  neither  temples 
nor  idols.  The  open  air  was  the  temple  of  the  divinity,  and  a 
consecrated  grove  the  appropriated  place  for  prayer  and  saicrifioe, 
which  none  but  the  pnests  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  chief 
sacrifices  were  human  victims,  most  probably  the  prisoners  taken 
in  war.  The  Druids  heighteoied  the  sanctity  of  their  character 
hj  concealing  the  mysteries  of  their  worship.  They  had  the 
highest  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  thus  found  it 
eas^  to  conjoin  a  civil  authority  with  the  sacerdotal;  a  policy 
which  in  the  end  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Druidical  system; 
for  the  Bomans  found  no  other  way  of  securing  their  conquests 
over  any  of  the  Celtic  nations  than  by  exterminating  the  Dndds 

7.  Whatever  difference  of  manners  there  may  have  been 
among  the  various  nations  or  tribes  of  Grothic  origin,  the  great 
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features  of  their  character  appear  to  have  been  the  same. 
Nature,  education,  and  prevaibng  habits,  all  concurred  to  form 
them  fbr  an  intrepid  and  conquering  people.  Their  bodily 
frame  invigorated  by  the  climate  they  inhabited,  ever  inured 
to  danger  and  &timie,  war  their  habitual  occupation,  believing 
in  an  unalterable  destiny,  and  taught  by  their  religion  that  a 
heroic  sacrifice  of  life  gave  certain  assurance  of  eternal  happi- 
ness— how  could  a  race  of  men  so  characterized  fail  to  be  the 
conquerors  of  the  world? 


SECTIOI^  LIX. 

OP  THE  MANNERS,  LAWS,  AND  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  GOTHIC 
NATIONS,  AFTER  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

1.  It  has  been  erroneously  imagined,  that  the  same  ferocity 
of  manners  which  distinguished  the  Goths  in  their  original  seats, 
attended  their  successors  in  their  new  establishments  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Boman  empire.  Modem  authors  have  given 
a  currency  to  this  Mae  idea.  Voltaire,  in  describing  the  middle 
ages,  paints  the  Goths  in  all  the  characters  of  horror;  as  ^^a 
troop  of  hungry  wolves,  foxes,  and  tigers,  driving  before  them 
the  scattered  tmdd  herds,  and  involving  all  in  rum  and  desola- 
tion." The  accounts  of  historians  most  worthy  of  credit  will 
dissipate  this  injurious  prejudice,  and  show  these  northern 
nations  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view,  as  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  successors  of  the  Romans. 

2.  Before  the  settiement  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe, 
the  Goths  were  no  longer  idolators,  but  Christians;  and  their 
morality  was  suitable  to  the  religion  they  professed.  Salvianus, 
H^op  of  Marseilles,  in  the  fifbh  century,  draws  a  parallel  between 
their  manners  and  those  of  the  Komans,  highly  to  the  credit 
of  the  former.  Grotius,  in  his  publication  of  Procopius  and 
Jomandes,  remarks,  as  a  strong  testimony  to  their  honourable 
character  as  a  nation,  that  no  province  once  subdued  by  the 
Gk)ths  ever  voluntarily  withdrew  itself  fi'om  their  government. 

3.  It  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  beautifiu  picture  of  an 
excellent  administration  than  that  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in 
Italy  under  Theodoric  the  Great.  Although  master  of  the 
country  by  conquest,  he  was  regarded  by  his  subjects  with  the 
affection  of  a  native  sovereign.  He  retained  the  Roman  laws, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ancient  political  regulations.  In 
supplying  all  civil  of&ces  of  state,  he  preferred  the  native  Ro- 
mans. It  was  his  care  to  preserve  every  monument  of  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  the  empire,  and  to  embellish  the  «ities  by  ne;^  ^Q)t\L& 
of  beauty  and  utaUty,    la  the  imposition  and  levymg  o^  \axfia^ 
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he  showed  the  most  humane  indulgence,  on  every  occasion  of 
scarcity  or  calamity.  His  laws  were  dictated  by  the  most  en- 
lightened prudence  and  benevolence,  and  framed  on  that  princi- 
ple which  he  nobly  inculcated  in  his  instructions  ta  the  Koman 
senate,  ^^Benigne  principis  est,  non  tam  delicta  velle  punire, 
quam  tollere."  The  historians  of  the  times  delight  in  recounting 
the  eiuimples  of  his  munificence  and  humanity.  Partial  as  he 
was  to  the  Arian  heresy,  many  even  of  the  Catholic  fathers  have 
done  the  most  ample  justice  to  his  merits,  acknowledging  thaJb 
under  his  reign  the  chiurch  enjoyed  a  high  measure  of  prosperity. 
Such  was  Theodoric  the  Great,  who  was  justly  termed  by  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris,  ^^  Bomanse  decus  columenque  gentis.^^ 

4.  But  a  single  example  could  not  warrant  a  general  inference 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  a  whole  people.  The  example  of 
Theodoric  is  not  single.  If  it  does  not  find  a  complete  paralld, 
it  is  at  least  nearly  approached  to,  in  the  similar  characters  of 
Alaric,  Amalasuntha,  and  Totila.  Alaric,  compelled  by  his 
enemy's  breach  of  &ith  to  revenge  himself  by  the  sack  of  Kome, 
showed  even  in  that  revenge  a  noble  example  of  humanity.  No 
blood  was  shed  without  necessity;  the  churches  were  inviolable 
asylums ;  the  honoiur  of  the  women  was  preserved ;  the  treasures 
of  the  city  were  saved  from  plunder.  Amalasuntha,  the  daughter 
of  Theodoric,  rehired  to  her  subjects  the  loss  of  her  &ther,  by 
the  equity  and  wisdom  of  her  admimstration.  She  trained  her 
son  to  the  study  of  literature  and  of  every  polite  accomplishment, 
as  the  best  means  of  reforming  and  enlightening  his  people. 
Totila,  twice  master  of  Bome,  which  he  won  by  his  arms  aAer 
an  obstinate  resistance,  imitated  the  example  of  Alaric  in  his 
clemency  to  the  vanquished,  and  in  his  care  to  preserve  every 
remnant  of  ancient  magnificence  from  destruction.  He  restored 
the  senate  to  its  authority ;  he  adorned  Rome  with  useful  edi- 
fices, regulated  its  internal  policy,  and  took  a  noble  pride  in 
reviving  the  sjilendour  and  dignity  of  the  empire.  "  Habitavit 
cum  Bomanis,"  says  a  contemporary  author,  ^^  tanquam  pater 
cum  filiis." 

5.  The  stem  of  the  Grothic  nation  divided  itself  into  two  great 
branches,  the  Ostrogoths,  who  remained  in  Pannonia,  and  the 
Westrogoths  or  Visigoths,  so  termed  firom  their  migrating  thence 
to  the  west  of  Europe.  Italy  was  possessed  by  the  latter  under 
Alaric,  and  by  the  former  under  Theodoric.  The  Visigoths,  after 
the  death  of  Alaric,  withdrew  into  Gaul,  and  obtained  from 
Honorius  the  province  of  Aquitaine,  of  which  Thoulouse  was  the 
capital.  When  expelled  from  that  province  by  the  Franks,  they 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and,  settling  in  Spain,  made  Toledo  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom.  The  race  of  the  Visigoth  princes  was 
termed  the  jBafti,  as  that  of  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Amali,  !Ilie 
Ostrogoths  enforced  in  their  dominions  the  observance  of  the 

Mowan  laws ;  the  «Visigoths  adhered  to  a  code  compiled  by  their 
own  Borereigas,  and  founded  on  t\ie  und^^t  masiTvoxa  and  usages 
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of  their  nations.  From  this  code,  therefore,  we  may  derive  much 
infimnation  relative  to  the  genius  and  character  of  this  ancient 
people. 

6.  It  is  enacted  hj  the  Laws  of  the  Visigoths,  that  no  judge 
dKmld  decide  in  any  kw-suit,  unless  he  finds  in  lliat  book  a  law 
i^Hcable  to  the  case.    All  causes  that  &11  not  under  this  de- 
scription are  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign.    The 
penal  laws  are  severe,  but  tempered  with  great  eqmty.    No 
pnnishm^it  can  afl^  the  heirs  of  the  criminal:  *^  omnia  crimina 
BQos  seqoantur  auctores — ^ille  solus  judicetur  culpabiHs  qui  culp- 
anda  commiserit,   et  crimen  cum  illo  qui  fecerit  moriatur." 
Death  was  the  punishment  of  the  murder  of  a  freeman,  and  per- 
petual mIEamy  of  the  murder  of  a  slave. — ^Pecuniary  fines  were 
eoacted  for  various  subordinate  ofiences,  according  to  their 
measure  of  criminality. — ^An  adulterer  was  delivered  m  bondage 
to  the  injured  husband ;  and  the  firee  woman  who  had  commit- 
ted adultery  with  a  married  man  became  the  slave  of  his  wife.— 
No  pli3rsician  was  allowed  to  visit  a  female  patient  but  in  the 
presence  of  her  nearest  kindred. — ^The  Lex  talionis  was  in  great 
observance  fer  such  injuries  as  admitted  of  it.     It  was  even 
carried  so  fer,  that  the  mcendiary  of  a  house  was  burned  alive. — 
The  triids  by  judicial  combat,  by  ordeal,  and  by  the  judgment  of 
God,  which  were  in  fi:^quent  use  among  the  Franks  and  Nor- 
mans, had  no  place  among  the  Visigoths. — ^Montesquieu  has 
erroneousibr  asserted,  that  in  all  the  Gk)thic  nations  it  was  usual 
to  juc^  tne  litigants  by  the  law.  of  their  own  country ;  the  Ro- 
man by  the  Roman  law,  the  Frank  by  that  of  the  Franks,  the 
Aleman  b^  that  of  the  Alemans.     On  the  contrary,  the  Visigoth 
code  prohibits  the  laws  of  all  other  nations  within  the  territories 
of  that  people :  "  Nolnmus  sive  Bomanis  legibus,  sive  alienis  in- 
stitutionibus,  amplius  convexari."    The  laws  of  the  Franks  and 
Lombards  are  remarkable  fer  their  wisdom  and  judicious  policy. 

7.  The  government  of  the  Groths,  after  their  settlement  in  the 
Roman  provinces,  was  monarchical ;  and  at  first  elective,  became 
afterwards  hereditary ;  the  sovereign  on  his  death-bed  appoint- 
ing his  successors,  with  the  advice  or  consent  of  his  grandees. 
Illegitimacy  did  not  disqualify  from  succession  or  nomination  to 
the  throne. 

8.  The  dukes  and  counts  were  the  chief  ofiicerd  under  the 
Goddc  government.  The  duke  (dux  exercitus)  was  the  com- 
mander-m-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  province ;  the  count  (comes) 
was  the  highest  dvil  magistrate ;  but  these  officers  frequently 
intemuxed  their  functions;  the  count  being  impowered,  on 
sodden  emergencies,  to  assume  a  military  command,  and  the 
duke,  on  some  occasions,  warranted  to  exercise  judicial  authority. 
In  geneoral,  however,  their  departments  were  distinct.  Of  comtes 
there  were  various  orders,  with  distinct  official  powers ;  as,  coTties 
cubicuU,  diamberlain ;  comes  stabuli,  constable,  &c.  TVie&Q  ^«i\- 
008  cMcen  were  tboprocercs  or  grandees  of  the  ^\i^|dLO\si\  V) 
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whose  advice  the  sovereign  conducted  himself  in  important 
matters  of  government,  or  in  the  nomination  of  his  successor : 
but  we  do  not  find  that  they  had  a  voice  in  the  framing  of  laws, 
or  in  the  imposition  of  taxes ;  and  tiie  prince  hims^  had  the 
sole  nomination  to  all  offices  of  government,  magistracies,  and 
dignities. 


SECTION  LX. 

BfETHOD  OF  STUDTIXa  ANCIBNT  HISTOBY. 

1.  A  ffeneral  and  condse  view  of  ancient  history  may  be  acr 
quired  by  the  perusal  of  a  veiy  few  books ;  as  that  part  of  the 
Cours  d* Etude  of  the  Abb4  Condillac  which  regards  the  history 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  the  Elements  of  Greneral  History  by 
the  Abb^  Millot,  Fart  I. ;  the  Epitome  of  Turselline,  with  the 
Notes  of  L'Agneau,  Fart  I. ;  or  the  excellent  Compendium  His' 
iorice  Universalisj  by  Frofessor  Ofierhaus  of  Groninsen.  The 
two  first  of  these  works  have  the  merit  of  uniting  a  spuit  of  re- 
flection with  a  judicious  selection  of  events.  The  notes  of 
L^Agneau  to  the  Epitome  of  Turselline  contain  a  great  store 
of  ^geographical  and  biographical  information ;  and  the  work  of 
OfSrhaus  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  uniting  sacred  with  pro&ne 
history,  and  containing  most  ample  references  to  the  ancient 
authors.  The  Discours  sur  VHistoire  Universelle  by  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  though  a  work  of  high  merit,  is  rather  useful  to  those 
who  have  already  studied  history  in  detail,  for  uniting  in  the 
mind  the  great  current  of  events,  and  recalling  to  the  memory 
their  order  and  connection,  than  fitted  to  convey  information  to 
the  uninstructed. 

But  the  student  who  wishes  to  derive  the  most  complete  ad- 
vantage firom  history,  must  not  confine  himself  to  such  general 
or  compendious  views ;  he  must  resort  to  the  original  historians 
of  ancient  times,  and  the  modem  writers  who  have  treated  with 
amplitude  of  particular  periods.  It  may  be  usefiil  to  such  students 
to  point  out  the  order  in  which  these  historians  may  be  most 
profitably  perused. 

2.  Next  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
most  ancient  history  worthy  of  perusal  is  that  of  Herodotus,  which 
comprehends  the  annals  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  Lycia,  Egypt,  Persia, 
Grreece,  and  Macedonia,  during  above  230  years  preceding  479 

A.C. 

Book  1.  contains  the  History  of  Lydia  from  Gyges  to  Croesus ; 
Ancient  Ionia;  Manners  of  the  Persians,  Babylonians,  &c.; 
History  of  Cyrus  the  Elder. 

B.  2.  History  of  Egypt,  and  Manners  of  the  Egyptians. 

B.  3s  History  of  Cambyses. — ^Persian  Monarchy  under  Darius 
JSystapsea. 
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B.  4.  History  of  Sc3rthia. 

B.  5.  PersiaQ  Embassy  to  Macedon;  Athens,  LacedsBmon, 
Cafinth,  at  the  same  peiJod. 

B.  6.  Kings  of  Lacedsemon. — War  of  Persia  against  Greece, 
to  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

B.  7.  The  same  war,  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 

B.  8.  The  battle  of  Salamis. 

B.  9.  The  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Feraans  from  Greece. 

(The  merits  of  Herodotus  are  shortly  characterized  supra. 

Sect  xxxn.  §  1.) 

3.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  periods  treated  by  Hero- 
dotus may  be  found  in  Justin,  lib.  1,  2, 8,  and  7 ;  the  Cyropsedia 
of  Xenopnon ;  the  lives  of  Aristides,  Themistodes,  Cimon,  Mil- 
tisdes,  and  Fausanias,  written  by  Flutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos ; 
and  those  of  Anaximander,  Zeno,  Empedocles,  Heraditus,  and 
Democritas,  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

4.  The  Grecian  History  is  taken  up  by  Thucydides,  firom  the 
period  where  Herodotus  ends,  and  is  continued  for  seventy  years, 
to  die  twenty-first  of  the  Feloponnesian  war.  (This  work  char- 
acteriased.  Sect.  XXXII.  §  2.)  The  period  he  treats  of  is  more 
amply  illustrated  by  perusing  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of 
Diodorus  Siculus;  the  lives  of  Alcibiades,  Ghabrias,  Thrasy- 
bulus,  and  Lysias,  by  Flutarch  and  Nepos ;  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  Mh  books  of  Justin,  and  lourteenth  and  fifteenth 
diapt^rs  of  the  first  book  of  Orosius. 

5.  Kext  to  Thucydides,  the  student  ousht  to  peruse  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Xenophon's  History  of  Greece,  which  com- 
prehend the  narrative  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  with  the  con- 
temporary history  of  the  Medes  and  rersians ;  then  the  expedition 
of  Uyrus  (Anabasis)^  and  the  continuation  of  the  history  to  its 
ooncfusion  with  the  battie  of  Mantinea.  (Xenophon  character- 
ised, Sect.  xxxn.  §  3.)  For  illustrating  this  period,  we  have 
the  lives  of  Lysander,  Agesilaus,  Artaxerxes,  Conon,  and 
Datames,  by  Flutarch  and  Nepos ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
books  of  Justin ;  and  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  Diodorus 
Siculus. 

6.  Aft;er  Xenophon,  let  the  student  read  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
te^th  books  of  Diodorus,  which  contain  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Fersia,  firom  the  battle  of  Mantinea  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  liie  Great.  (Diodorus  characterized,  Sect.  X&XH. 
§  6.)  To  complete  this  period,  let  him  read  the  lives  of  Dion, 
Iphicrates,  Hmotheus,  Fnocion,  and  Timoleon,  by  Nepos. 

7.  For  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  we  have  the 
admirable  works  of  Arrian  and  Quintus  Curtius,  (the  former 
characterized.  Sect.  XXXH.  §  8.)  Curtius  possesses  great 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  facts,  with  much  elegance  and 
perspicuity  of  diction.  He  is  a  good  moralist  and  a  good 
patnot:  but  his  passion  for  embellishment  derogates  ^om\)Ci^ 
pnri^  of  history,  and  renders  bis  authority  suspicioMft. 
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8.  For  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  Greece  from  the 
death  of  Alexander,  we  have  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  books  of  Diodorus ;  and  the  nistory  of  Justin  from  the 
thirteenth  book  downwards;  together  witji  the  lives  of  the 
principal  personages,  written  by  Plutarch.  The  history  of 
Justin  is  a  most  judicious  abric^ment  of  a  much  larger  work 
by  Trojus  Fompeius,  which  is  lost.  Justin  excels  in  the  de- 
lineation of  characters  and  in  purity  of  style. 

9.  I  have  mentioned  the  lives  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 
Nepos  as  the  best  supplement  to  the  account  of  particular 
penods  of  ancient  history.  It  is  the  highest  praise  of  Plutarch, 
that  his  writings  breathe  the  most  admirable  morality,  and 
furnish  the  most  instructive  lessons  of  active  virtue.  He  makes 
us  familiarly  acc^uainted  with  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  and 
chiefly  delights  m  painting  their  private  character  and  manners. 
The  short  lives  written  by  Nepos  show  ^reat  judgment,  and  a 
most  happy  selection  of  such  facts  as  display  the  genius  and 
character  of  his  heroes.  They  are  written  likewise  with  great 
purity  and  elegance. 

10.  For  the  Boman  history  in  its  early  periods,  we  have,  first, 
the  Antiquities  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  which  bring  down 
the  history  of  Bome  to  the  412th  year  of  Home,  342  b.g.  ^ey 
are  chieflv  valuable  as  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
rites,  civil  and  religious,  and  the  laws  of  the  Boman  state.  But 
the  writer  is  too  apt  to  frame  hypotheses,  and  to  give  views  in- 
stead of  narratives.  We  look  for  these  in  the  modem  writers 
who  treat  of  ancient  times,  but  we  cannot  tolerate  them  in  the 
sources  of  history. 

11.  The  work  of  livy  is  infinitely  more  valuable ;  a  perfect 
model  of  history,  both  as  to  matter  and  composition,  (character- 
ized. Sect.  XLVn.  §  10.)  Of  132  books,  we  have  only  remain- 
ing thirty-five,  and  these  interrupted  by  a  considerable  chaon. 
The  first  decade  (or  ten  books)  treats  of  a  period  of  460  years  ; 
and  the  second  decade,  containing  seventy-five  years,  is  lost ; 
the  third  contains  the  second  Punic  war,  including  eighteen 
years ;  the  fourth  contains  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  the  Asiatic  war  against  Antiochus,  a  space  of  twenty-three 
years ;  of  the  fifth  decade  there  are  only  five  books ;  and  the  re- 
mainder, which  reaches  to  the  death  of  Drusus  (746th  t.  b., 
8  B.  c),  has,  together  with  the  second  decade,  bean  supplied 
by  Frmshemius.  To  supply  the  chasm  of  the  second  decade^ 
the  student  ought  to  read,  together  with  the  epitome  of  those 
lost  books,  the  first  and  second  books  of  Polybius ;  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  twenty-second,  and  twenty-third  books  of 
Justin ;  the  lives  of  Marcellus  and  Fabius  Maximus by  Plutarch; 
and  the  Punic  and  Blyrian  wars  by  Appian. 

12.  But  the  history  of  Polybius  demands  a  separate  and  atten* 
tire  perusal,  as  an  admirable  compendium  of  political  and  mili- 

tary  juatruciioB.    Of  forty  books  of  gesi^x^  \as^a>x^  ^^  have  only 
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fire  en^re,  and  excerpts  of  the  fi>llowing  twelre.  The  matter 
of  which  he  treats  is  tne  histoir  of  the  E^mans,  and  the  nations 
with  whom  they  were  at  war,  m>m  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Pimic  war  to  the  b^inning  of  the  war  with  Macedonia,  com- 
prising in  all  a  period  of  about  My  years.  Of  the  hig^  estima- 
tion in  which  x^olybius  stood  wiUi  the  authors  of  antiquity,  we 
have  sufficient  proof  in  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  him  by 
Cicero,  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Plutarch ;  and  in  the  use  which 
livy  has  made  of  his  history,  in  adopting  his  nairatiyes  in  many 
parts  of  his  work,  by  an  almost  Uteral  translation. 

13.  The  work  of  Appian,  which  originally  consisted  of  twenty 
books,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman  history  down  to 
the  age  of  Adrian,  is  greatly  mutilated ;  there  remaming  only 
his  account  of  the  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  Spanish,  runic, 
and  Blyrian  wars.  His  narrative  of  each  of  these  wars  is  re- 
narkably  distinct  and  judicious,  and  his  composition,  on  the 
whole,  is  chaste  and  perspicuous.  After  the  history  of  Appian, 
the  student  should  resume  Livy,  from  the  beginmng  of  the  third 
decade,  or  twenty-first  book,  to  the  end.  Then  he  may  peruse 
with  advantage  the  lives  of  Hannibal,  Scipio  Africanus,  Fla- 
miniiis,  Paulus  ^milius,  the  elder  Cato,  the  Gracchi,  Marius, 
SylU,  the  younger  Cato,  Sertorius,  Lucullus,  Julius  Ctesar, 
Gioero,  Pompey,  and  Brutus,  by  Plutarch. 

14.  The  histories  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  and  the  conspiracy 
of  Catihne  by  Sallust,  come  next  in  order.  (Sallust  character- 
ized, Sect.  ALYU.  §  8.)  Then  follow  the  Commentaries  of 
CiBsar  (Sect.  XLYH.  §  9.),  remarkable  for  perspicuity  of  nar- 
ration, and  a  happy  union  of  brevity  with  elegant  simplicity  of 
style.  The  epitomes  of  Florus  and  of  Yelleius  Patercmlus  (the 
latter  a  modd  for  abridgment  of  history)  may  be  perused  with 
advantage  at  this  period  of  the  course. 

15.  ^r  the  history  of  Bome  under  the  first  emperors,  we  have 
Suetonius  and  Tacitus ;  and  for  the  subsequent  reigns,  the  series 
of  the  minor  historians,  termed  Historice  AugustoR  Scriptores  and 
the  Byzantine  writers.  Suetonius  rather  gives  us  a  series  of  de- 
tached characters,  illustrated  by  an  artful  selection  of  facts  and 
anecdotes,  than  a  regular  history.  His  work  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
descriptive  of  Boman  manners,  though  his  genius  has  too  much 
of  the  caustic  humour  of  a  satirist.  Tadtus,  with  greater  powers 
and  deeper  penetration  (see  Sect.  XliVH.  §  11. \  has  drawn 
his  picture  of  the  times  in  stem  and  gloomy  colours.  From 
neither  of  these  historians  will  the  ingenuous  mind  of  youth  re- 
ceive moral  improven^ent  or  pleasing  or  benevolent  impressions; 
yet  we  cannot  deny  their  high  utility  to  the  student  of  politics. 

16.  If  we  exc«)t  Herodian,  who  wrote  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment, it  is  doubtml  whether  any  of  the  subsequent  writers  of  the 
Roman  history  deserve  a  minute  perusal,    it  were  preferable 
that  Ihe  student  should  derive  bis  knowledge  of  ihehistOTy  oi  1^<^ 
dedmB  aad  All  of  the  empire  £^m  modem  authors,  TesotVm^  \a 
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the  original  imters  only  for  occasional  information  on  detached 
pointe  of  importance.  For  this  purpose,  the  Greneral  History  by 
Dt,  Howel  IS  a  work  of  very  high  utility,  as  being  written  entire- 
ly on  the  basis  of  the  ongmal  historians,  whose  narrative  he  in 
general  translates,  referring  constantly  to  his  authorities  in  the 
margin.  The  student  wiU  find  in  this  work  a  most  valuable  mass 
of  historical  information. 

17.  The  reader,  having  thus  founded  his  knowledge  of  general 
history  on  the  original  writers,  will  now  peruse  with  great  ad- 
vanta^  the  modem  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Kome,  by 
the  able  pens  of  Mitford,  Gillies,  Grast,  Hooke,  Gibbon,  and 
Ferguson,  and  will  find  himself  qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  their  merits,  on  which  (though  too  firequently  the  practice)  it 
is  presumptuous  to  decide  without  such  preparatory  biowledge. 

18.  The  greatest  magazine  of  historical  information  which  lias 
ever  been  collected  into  one  body,  is  the  English  Universal 
History;  a  most  «sefiil  work,  from  the  amplitude  of  its  matter, 
its  general  accuracy,  and  constant  reference  to  the  original 
authors.  We  may  occasionally  consult  it  with  great  advantage 
on  points  where  deep  research  is  necessary;  but  we  cannot  r^d 
it  with  pleasure  as  a  continued  work,  fi*om  its  tedious  details  and 
harshness  of  style,  as  well  as  fi*om  its  abrupt  transitions,  and  the 
injudicious  arrangement  of  many  of  its  parts. 

19.  Greography  and  chronology  have  be^i  justly  termed  the 
lights  of  history.  We  cannot  peruse  with  advantage  the  histori- 
cal annals  of  any  country  without  a  competent  notion  of  its 
geographical  site,  and  even  of  its  particular  topography.  Li 
readmg  the  description  of  all  events,  the  nund  necessarily 
pictures  out  the  scenes  of  action ;  and  these  it  is  surely  better  to 
di^w  with  truth  from  nature  and  reality,  than  £dsely  from 
imagination.  Many  actions  and  events  are  likewise  intimately 
connected  with  the  geography  and  local  circumstances  of  a 
country,  and  are  unintell^ble  without  a  knowledge  of  them. 

20.  The  use  of  chronological  tables  is  very  great,  hoih  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  in  one  view  the  contemporary  events  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  which  often  have  an  influence  on  each  other,  and 
for  recalling  to  the  memory  the  order  and  series  of  events,  and 
renewing  l£e  impressions  of  the  objects  of  former  study.  It  is 
extremely  usefiil,  after  perusing  the  history  of  a  nation  in  detail, 
or  that  of  a  certain  age  or  penod,  to  run  over  briefly  the  priaci- 
pal  occurrences  in  a  table  of  chronology.  The  most  perfect 
works  of  this  kind  are  the  chronological  tables  of  Dr.  Puiy&ir, 
which  unite  history  and  biography;  the  tables  of  Dr.  Blair;  or 
the  older  tables  by  Tallent.* 

*  To  these  may  be  added,  '^Chronological  Tables  of  Ancient  History,  Syncb- 
ronistically  and  EUmograpbically  arranged,'*  Oxford,  1835,  which  have  been 
frequentlj  eonsolted  in  revising  the  present  edition. 

END  or  PART  YITVKI* 
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In  the  foUowiiig  Tables,  the  Countries  unknown  to  Uie  Ancients, 
or  of  which  the  Names  are  uncertuu,  are  left  blanlc. 
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MODERN  EUROPE. 


Greenland,  or  the  Artie  Continent. 

Spitsbergen  Ldand. 

Iceland  Island,  belonging  to  Norway. 

1.  Wardhuis,  or  Norwegian  Lapland. 
NoRWAT.  )  2.  Drontheim. 

3.  Bergen. 

4.  Aggerhuis,  or  Christiano. 


Sweden. 


'1.  Lapland  and  West  Bothnia. 

2.  Sweden  Proper. 

3.  Gothland. 

4.  Finland. 

5.  Islands  of  Gothland,  (Eland,  Aland,  Rugen. 


Jutland. 


Denmark.  <• 


Danish  Islands  in 
the  Baltic. 


f  1.  Alburg. 

2.  Wyburg. 

3.  Aturhusen. 

4.  Rypen. 
,5.  Sleswick. 

'1.  Zealand. 

2.  Funen. 

3.  Falster. 

4.  Longeland. 

5.  Laland. 

6.  Femeren. 

7.  Alsen. 

8.  Moen. 

^9.  Bomholm. 


Russia  in 
Europe. 


1.  livonia  and  Estonia. 

2.  Ingria,  or  the  Government  of  Petersburg. 

3.  Carelia,  or  the  Govemment  of  Wiburg. 

4.  Novogrod. 

5.  Archangel,  Samoideia. 

6.  Moscow. 

7.  Nishnei  Novogrod. 

8.  Smolenski. 

9.  Kiew. 

10.  Bielgorod. 

11.  Woronesk. 
.12.  Azoff. 


\ 
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SCAMBIKAyiA, 
SCAMBIA,  vd 

Baltia. 


2.  Nerigon. 

3.  Sitones. 


1.  Scritofinni. 

2.  Suiones.    • 

3.  GatsB  et  HilleTiones. 

4.  Finniiigia. 

^5.  InsulflB  Sinus  CodanL 


Chersonesus. 
Cimbrica. 


'1.  CimbrL 

3.  Harudes. 

4.  Fhundusii,  Siguloncs. 

5.  Saablingii. 


Hi 


Insulfls 

Sinus 

CodanL 


Tentones. 


1.  Hirri  et  ^tdi  yel  Ostiones, 


4.  BudinL 


Saruatia  J   6.  Basilic!. 

EUBOPEiE.  I 

8.  Cariones. 

10.  &  4.  Budini. 

11.  Boxolani. 
,  12,  I&zygea, 
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Fbance. 


1.  Picardy. 

2.  Isle  of  France. 

3.  Champagne. 

4.  Nonnandy. 

6.  Bretany. 

6.  Orleannois. 

7.  Lionnois. 

8.  Provence. 

9.  Langoedoc. 

10.  Guienne. 

11.  Grascoi^e. 

12.  Danplime. 

13.  Burgandy  and  Fninche  Compt^. 

14.  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 

15.  Cambresis. 

16.  Artois. 


Netherulnds 

(North) 
or  Holland. 


r  1.  Holland. 

2.  Friesland. 

3.  Zealand  and  North  Brabant. 

4.  Groningen. 

5.  Overyssell. 

6.  Guelderland  and  Zutphen. 

7.  Utrecht. 

8.  Limburgh,  part  of. 

9.  Luxemburg,  part  of. 


Netherlands 

(South) 
or  Belgium. 


1.  South  Brabant. 

2.  Antwerp. 

3.  Li^ge. 

4.  Limburgh. 
6.  Luxembnrgh. 

6.  Namor. 

7.  Hainault. 

8.  East  ilfloiders. 
.  9.  West  Flanders. 


ANCUBMT  EUROFX. 
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Gallu. 


-Celtae. 


"  1.  Ambiani. 

2.  Belloyaci,  Parisii,  Suessones. 

3.  Bemi,  Catalaoni,  Tricasses, — 13.  Lingones. 

4.  Unelli  vel  Veneti,  Sail,  Lexovii,  ^ 

Yeliocasses. 

5.  Osismii,  Veneti,  Namnetes,  An- 

des, Bedones. 

6.  Aureliam,  Camntes,  Senones, 

Turones,  Fictones,  Bituriges.    ^ 

7.  iEkloi,  SegosianL 

8.  Salves,  Cavares. 

9.  Yolcae,  Arecomid,  Helvii,  Tolosates. 

10.  Fetrocoiii,  Bituriges,  Cadorci,  Buteni. 

11.  Aqaitani. 

12.  Allobroges,  Centrones. 

13.  lingones,  ifiqni,  Sequani. 

14.  Leuci,  Medbmatiici,  Triboci,  Nemetes. 


^/.*  >•  Artnebates. 


Saxones.  •• 


3.  Toxandrii. 

4.  Caud  vel  Chaud. 

5.  Erand. 

6.  Bructeri,  Catti,  Sicambri. 

7.  BatavL 

g'  >  Alemanni. 


Belgjb,  &&  " 


1.  Menapii,  Tungrii. 

2.  Tozandri. 

3.  Eoburones. 

6.  Treveri. 

7.  Bemi. 
8. 
9. 


lemanni. 


I;  I  Belga. 


MorinL 
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MODERN  EUROPE. 


'  1.  Upper  Saxony. 

2.  Lower  Saxony. 

3.  Westphalia. 


GERMAinr.  •• 


4.  Upper  Rhine. 

5.  Lower  Rhine. 

6.  Franconia. 

7.  Austria. 

8.  Bavaria. 

9.  Suabia. 


Bohemia 


.  \  2. 
(3. 


1.  Bohemia  Proper. 
"   Silesia. 
Morayia. 


FoLAin).  - 


1.  Greater  Poland 

2.  Lesser  Poland. 

3.  Prussia  BoyaL 

4.  Prussia  Ducal, 

5.  Samogitia. 

6.  Courland. 

7.  lithuania. 

8.  Warsovia. 

9.  Polachia. 

10.  Polesia. 

11.  Bed  Russia. 

12.  Podolia. 
L13.  Volhinia. 

r  1.    rOaUida. 

2.  -^Austria. 

3.  (Biscay, 

4.  (Navarre. 
6.  -jArrapn. 
6.     (Catalonia. 


Spain.  •* 


7.  rValentia. 

8.  jMurda. 

9.  j  Granada. 

10.  (^Andalusia. 

11.  cold  Castile. 

12.  jNewCasdle. 

13.  J  Leon. 

14.  (^Estr^nadura. 


rivica. 
Spanish  Islands.  ^M&^otca 


ANCIENT  BUBOFB. 
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Nationes 
Gkbmasicm,  " 


'  1.  Saeii,  lingse,  &c. 

2.  Saxones,  £)ngobardi,  Gambrivii. 

3.  Cherusd,  Chamavi,  Gauchi,  Ger-  i^^^^^ 

mama  Infenor.  i 

4.  Germania  Superior. 

5.  Hard,  Tincteri. 

6.  Marcomamiiy  Hermonduri. 

7.  Noricmn. 

8.  Rhgitia. 

9.  "Vlndelicia. 


I 


1.  Boiohoemmn. 

2.  Corconti. 

3.  QoadL 


GXBHANO- 
SaBMATjB.  " 


*"  1.  Peucinii 
2.  LugL 

?*  >  Bnrgondiones,  Bugii,  Guthones. 

5.  Ombroges* 

6.  Scyii. 

g    >  (jermaao-Sannataa. 


12.  y 
Ua. ) 


BastanuB. 


GaUsda — Cantabri,  Astures,  Varduli. 


HiSPANIA,  ^ 

vel  Ibebia. 


5.  }-  Tarraconensis — ^Vascones,  Valetani. 
6. 

8.  r  Garthaginensis — ^^ditani,  Contestani. 

9.  f  Beetica — ^Bastiani,  Bastuli,  Turdetani,  &c. 
10.  ) 


Galkedfie  pars — ^Accsei,  ArevacL 
Tarraconensis  pars — Carpetani,  Oretani. 
GrallflBciss  pars — ^Vettones. 
Lusitaniss  pars-— Bstmia. 


InsuljE  HisPAmcJti.  JBaleares^ 
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MODERN  SUBOfS. 


Switzerland. 


f  Entre  Mnho  e  Douro. 
Tra  los  Montes. 
Beira. 
Portugal,  -l  Estremadura. 
Entre  Tfgo. 
Alent^jo. 
Algarva. 

1.  Bern. 

2.  Friburg. 

3.  Basil  or  Bale. 

4.  Lucem. 

5.  Solutum. 

6.  Schaffhausen. 

7.  Zurick. 

8.  Appenzd. 

9.  Zug. 

10.  Scbweitz. 

11.  Glaris. 

12.  Uri. 

13.  Underwald. 

14.  Geneva. 

15.  Grisons,  &c« 

"  1.  Savoy. 

2.  Piedmont. 

3.  Montferrat 

4.  Milan. 

5.  Genoa. 

6.  Parma. 

7.  Modena. 

8.  Mantua. 

9.  Venice. 

10.  Trent. 

11.  The  Popedom. 

12.  Tuscany. 

13.  Lucca. 

14.  San  Marino. 

15.  Kingdom  of  Naples. 


I  Confederates  of  the  Svi 


Italy.  -< 


Italian 
Islands 


1.  Sicil;^. 

2.  Sardinia. 

3.  Corsica. 


Islands. 
Ischia,  &c. 


Hungary. 
Transylvania. 

sclavonia. 
Croatia. 


jUrorBNT  EUROPE. 
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Calliaci. 
Lu6iTANiA.-{  LnsitanL 
CelticL 


2? 

Q*  >  Ambrones. 


6.1 
7. 

Helvetia.  -{   8. 

9. 

10. 


/ngoiini. 


14.  Nantuates. 

15.  Veragri,  Vallis  Pemmia,  Lepontii. 

'  1.  Lepontii,  Segusiiii,  Taurini. 
2.  Orobi. 


Italia.  ^ 


lagnria. 


Gallia. 
*  Cisalpina,  vcl 
Togata. 


3. 

4.  Insubres. 
6. 

6.  Anamani. 

7.  Boil. 

8.  Cenomani. 

9.  Venetia. 

10.  Tridentim. 

11.  Ungones,  Senones,  Picenum,  Umbna,  Sabini, 
rarsLatii. 

12.  Tasda  yd  Etruria. 

13.  Pars  TusciaB. 

14.  Pars  Umbriae. 

15.  Samniam,  Pars  Latii,  Apulia,  Campania,  Lu- 
cania,  Bruttimn. 

'1.  Sidlia,  Sicania,  vel  Trinacria. 

2.  Sardo  yd  Sardinia. 

3.  Cynrns  yd  Corsica. 

4.  Mdita. 

5.  liparise  Insulse. 

6.  Caprese,  Isdiia,  &c. 

Dacia. 

PannoniA' 
Illtsicum. 
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MODSBN  EUSOPE. 


TUKKEY  in 

Europe. 


Greek 

or  Ionian 

Islands. 


r  1.  Dalmatia. 

2.  Bosnia. 

3.  Servia. 

4.  Wallachia. 

5.  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia. 

6.  Bulgaria. 

7.  Albania. 

8.  Macedonia. 

9.  Romania. 

10.  Livadia. 

11.  Morea. 

12.  Budziac  Tartary  or  Bessarabia. 

13.  little  Tartary. 

14.  Crimea. 

n.  Corfu. 

2.  Cephalonia. 

3.  Zante. 

4.  Santa  Mauria. 

5.  Cariffo. 

6.  The^ 

7.  Paxo. 


In  the         (Candia,  Stalimene,  &c.  (Turkish.) 
Archipelago.  (Negropont,  Syra,  &c.  (and  32  others,  Greek.^ 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Scotland. — Modern. 

1.  Edinburgh. 

2.  Haddington. 

3.  Berwick. 

4.  Roxburgh. 

5.  Selkirk. 

6.  Dumfries. 

7.  Kircudbright. 

8.  Peebles. 

9.  Wigton. 

10.  Lanark. 

11.  Air. 

12.  Dumbarton. 

13.  Bute. 

14.  Renfrew. 

15.  Stbrlmg, 
16.  Lmlitl^w. 


Scotia. — ^Ancient. 

2.)  *>•  Vecturiones. 

8.  Ottodini. ) 

4,'\ 

Selgovse. 


6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Novantes. 


12.1 
13. 
14.  L 
15. 
1ft.  i 


Damnii. 


I 


Picti. 


ANCnEKT  SI7R0FE. 
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Grjscia.  " 


1.  Dalmatia. 

2.  Msesia  Superior. 
8.  Dada  Bipensis. 

4.  Gets. 

5.  Pars  Dacifle. 

6.  Msesia  Inferior. 

7.  Epiros. 

8.  l^&cedonia. 

9.  Thrada. 

10.  Thessalia. 

11.  Poloponnesus. 

12.  Sycthia  et  pars  Dacise. 

13.  Parya  Syctibia. 

14.  Taurica  Chersonesus. 


Insula 
MabisIomii. 


Insula  Ma- 
Bis  jSgjei. 


'1.  Corcyra.  ^ 

2.  CepluJenia. 

3.  Zacynthus. 

4.  Lencadia. 

5.  Cythera. 

6.  Ithaca. 

7.  Pazus. 

rCreta,  Lemnos,  &c. 
•<Eub(Ba. 
(,Scyros,  &c. 


GREAT 

Scotland. — Modebn. 
17.Rfe. 

18.  Clackmaimati. 
^•Kinross. 

27^- 
2<,;^^ess. 

81  ^*^marty. 
32  Sy^therland. 

33!  a?^«"- 

34.  Sb^^^\ 


l2 


BRITAIN. 

Scotia. — ^Ancient. 

\l}         } 

2Q*  >  Caledonii.    >•  Picti. 

20!)     .  ) 

21.  Epidii,  Gadeni,  Cerones. 

22.  Vemicones.  1 

23.  Horestse. 

24.)  S*Attacoti 

25.^  Taezali. 

26.) 

27  7 

og  >•  Yacomagi. 

29.1  ^ 

30:jCanta.fg^^^ 

32.  Mertffi.   ) 

33.  Orcades. 
f    d4.Thi]le. 
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SUBOPB. 


Enoland. — ^Modern. 
'  1.  Cornwall. 

2.  Devonshire. 

3.  Dorsetshire. 

4.  Hampshire. 

5.  Somersetshire. 

6.  Wiltshii-e. 


7.  Berkshire. 

8.  Oxfordshire. 

9.  Gloucestershire, 
j  10.  Monmouthshire. 

11.  Herefordshire. 

12.  Worcestershire. 

13.  Staffordshire. 
^14.  Shropshire. 

"15.  Essex. 

16.  Hertfordshire. 

^  17.  Kent. 

18.  Surrey. 

Ll9.  Sussex. 


r20.  Norfolk. 

21.  Suffolk. 

22.  Cambridgeshire. 

23.  Huntingdonshire. 

24.  Bedfor£hire. 

25.  Buckinghamshire. 

"26.  Lincolnshire. 

27.  Nottinghamshire. 

28.  DerbyAire. 

29.  Rutlandshire. 

30.  Leicestershire. 

31.  Warwickshire. 

32.  Northamptonshire. 

'33.  Northumberland. 

34.  Durham. 

35.  Yorkshire. 

36.  Lancashire. 

37.  Westmordand. 

38.  Cumberland. 

39.  Cheshire. 

40.  Middlesex. 


England.— Ancient. 
A*  [■  DanmoniL 
3.  Durotriges. 


7.  Attrebatii. 
8. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Dobuni. 
Silures. 

■ 

ComavL 


15.  Trinobantes. 

16.  Catieudilani. 

17.  CandL 

It }  ^^ 

2?'  [•  ^meiii  vel  Iceni. 

22!  } 

23.  y  Calieuohlani. 

24.  ) 

25.  Attrebadi. 

26. 

27. 

28.    ^Coritam. 

29. 

80. 

31.  Comaid. 

32.  CatieuchlanL 


Ottadeni. 


83. 
34. 
85. 

15;  ^Brigantes 

38. 

39.  Comavii. 

40.  Attrebatcs  et  Catieoch 

lani. 


fiUBOFE. 
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Wales.— MoDBBN. 

r  1.  Anglesey. 

2.  ilintshire. 

3.  Montgom^.  • 

4.  Denbiglishire. 

5.  Carnarvonshire. 

6.  Merioneth. 

7.  Cardiganshire. 

8.  Carmarthenshire. 

9.  Pembrokeshire. 

10.  Badnorshire.^ 

11.  Brecknockshire. 
.12.  Glamorganshire. 


IRELAND. 

MOBEBN. 

1.  Louth. 

2.  Meath,  East. 
8.  Meath,  West 

4.  Longford. 

5.  Dubun. 

6.  Eildare. 

7.  King's  County. 

8.  Queen's  County. 

9.  Wicklow. 

10.  Carlow. 

11.  Wexford. 

12.  Kilkenny. 

'13.  Donegal  or  Tyr- 
connel.  . 

14.  Londonderry. 

15.  Antrim. 

16.  Tyrone. 

17.  Fermanagh. 

18.  Armagh. 

19.  Down. 

20.  Monaghan. 
^21.  Cavan. 

'22.  Cork  County. 
fe     23.  Waterford. 
■g     24.  Upperary. 
§  1  25.  Limeridc. 
S     26.  Kerry. 

L27.  Clare. 

'28.  Galway. 
29.  Boscommon* 
80.  Mayo. 


t 


o 


182.  L&trL 


] 


Wales. — ^Ancient. 

1.  Mona  Lisula. 

2.  1 
8. 
4. 
5. 

6.  J 

7. 

8.  V  Demetse. 

9. 


»•  Ordovices. 


10.  ) 

11.  [ 

12.) 


Silures. 


HIBEBNIA  vel  IRENE. 

ANCIENT. 

1.  Voluntii. 
Q*  [•  Cauci. 
4.  Auteri. 
\'  \  Blanii. 

7. 
8. 
9.  iBlanii. 

j^*  y  Manapii. 

12*  Coriondi. 

13.  Yennicnii. 


CononiU. 


14.  ) 

15.  >  Bobogdii. 

16.  \ 

17.  Erdini. 

18.  ) 

19.  y  Voluntii. 

20.  ) 

21.  Caud. 

22.  Vodiae,  Liverni. 

2a. 

24. 
25; 

26^ 

27* 

1^  V  GanganL 

29.  Auteri. 

80.  ) 

81.  >•  Nagnat®. 
32.  ) 


Velabori. 
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MODEBN  BUBOPX. 


Bbitxnnic  Islands.  •< 


1.  Shetland  and  Orkney. 

2.  Western  Isles  of  Scotland. 
8.  Man. 
4.  Anglesey. 

L5.  Wight. 


MODERN  ASIA. 


TuBKST  in  Asia,  h 


1.  Natolia. 

2.  Amasia  or  Siwas. 

3.  Aladulia. 
^4.  Caramania. 


I 


5.  Irak. 

6.  Diarbeck. 

7.  Curdistan. 

8.  Turcomania. 
^9.  Greorgia. 

10.  Syria  and  Palestine. 


Arabia. 


^Arabia  Petrsea. 
•<Arabia  Deserta. 
(Arabia  Felix. 


Pebsia. 


'  1.  Chorassan. 
2.  Balk,  Sablustan,  and  Candahar. 
8.  Sigistan. 

4.  Makeran. 

5.  Kerman. 

6.  Fandstan. 

7.  Chusestan. 

8.  IrakAgem. 

9.  Curdestan. 

10.  Aderbeitzen. 

11.  Greorgia. 

12.  Grangea. 

13.  Dagestan. 

14.  Ma^anderam. 
16.  Gihm  Taberistan. 

^16.  C\mr^aix. 
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1.  Thule. 

2.  Ebudes  Insiilfle. 
Insuub  BsiTAinncA.  <{  3.  Moiueda  yel  Mona. 

4.  Mona. 

5.  Vectis. 


ANCIENT  ASIA. 


ri.Mi 


i 


[yria,  Ljdia,  Caria,  Phrygia, 
Bithyma,  Galada,  Fapmagonia. 
Asia  Minob.  {  2.  Fontus. 

3.  Armenia. 
,4.  Cappadoda,  Cicilia,  &c 

5.  Babylonia,  Ghaldisa. 

6.  Mesopotamia. 

7.  Assyria. 

g'X  Armenia  Major. 


.Q   5 ^yria,  Palinyrene. 
(Phoenicia,  Judsea. 


TArabia  Petnea. 
Arabia,  -<  Arabia  Deserta. 
(Arabia  Felix. 


Pebsia. 


'  1.  Pare  Hyroanise  et  Sogdiana* 
2.  Bectriana. 

5.  Gedrosia. 

6.  Fersis. 

7.  Snsiana. 

8.  Parthia. 

9.  Fare  Asayrias. 
10.  Media. 
11.^ 

12.  >  Iberia,  Colchis,  et  Albania. 
18.) 

15.  Fan  Hyrctmise. 
.  16.  Pare  AlbiuiisB* 
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ASIA. 


MODBBN. 

SDdllL 
cSSaia. 
Bengal 

India    TDecan. 
^      within  JGolconda. 
p  ^      the      jBisnager. 
M     Gkuiges.  (^Malabar. 

Island  of  Ceylon. 

India    CPegu. 
beyond  JTonquin. 

tiie      J  Cochinchina. 
Granges.  (^Siam. 

rNiuche. 
Corea. 
Laotong. 
Pekin. 
Xansi. 
Xensi. 
Xantum. 
Nanking. 
Ghekiam. 
CHmA.*^  Honan. 
Huquam. 
Eiamsi. 
Fokien. 
Canton. 
QuamsL 
Suchuen. 
Quecheu. 
Yunum. 

i'ormosa. 
Chinese  lAinan. 
Islands.   )  Macao. 

Bashee  Islands. 


i 


"1.  Astracan. 


2.  Orenburg. 
8.  Casan. 

(Tobolsk. 

(^Kamschatka. 


ANCIENT. 

'  (Palibothra. 
J  Agora. 
jRegniPori 
India         (,  et  Taxilie. 
intra     • 
Gangem.      TDachanos. 
jPrasii  vel 
jGangaridffi. 
^  (^Male. 

Taprobana  Ins.  vel  Salice. 

India     \ 

extra     KSinarum  Kegio. 


Gangem.  i 


^nce. 

Serieas. 

Caduea. 


1.  Sabmatia 
Asiatica. 

SCTTHIAl  2. 

.8. 

intra 

Ibcaxtm. 


ASIA. 
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MODERN. 

Indspembbmt  (1.  Great  Bacharia. 
r.      (2.  KaraflBn. 


Tabtaby. 


Alxjth 
Tabtars. 


Chinese 
Tartary. 


1.  Littile  Bndiaria. 

2.  Casear. 

8.  Tmlestan. 

4.  Sodmac  Tartars. 

5.  Thibet. 

,6.  Little  Thibet. 

Kalkas. 

I  Mongol  Tartars. 
[Mantdioa  Tartars. 
Corea. 


Taktabt.     (•'«'**• 
Islands       ^fc"'  ^'P*"*^ 

Philippine       f^uconorManilla, 


l8L.ES.  (st»ANiSH)  (Mindanao,  &c. 

Marian  or  La-  )  rrc^*  « 
DRONE  Islands.;  ^"^^°^- 


TfiLEs  of       (Borneo. 

(Celebes. 
Amboyna. 
Ceram. 
Timor. 
Flores,&c 

Maldiya  Isles* 


DUTCH. 


{ 


ANCIENT. 

1.  Bactriana  Sogdiana. 

2.  Aria. 


SCYTHIA 

extra 
Imaum. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


SlN£. 
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AFRICA — ^NOBTH  AMERICA. 


AFBICA. 


MODERN. 

1.  Morocco. 

2.  Algiers. 
Barbart.  •(  8.  Tunis. 

4.  TripoU. 
^5.  Barca. 

1.  Egypt. 

2.  budulgerid. 

3.  Zaara,  or  the  Desert. 

4.  Neqrolajo). 

5.  Guinea. 

6.  Upper       (^^^^  . 
E^OPiA.  \i^^' 

7.  LowBB  Ethiopia, 

rLoango. 

8.L0WBB    J9°°«?' 

Guinea,  i^l^ 
Benguela. 

tMatanan. 

9.  Ajan. 

10.  Zanguebar. 

11.  MONOMOTAPA. 

12.  MONOEMUGI. 

13.  SOFOLA. 

14.  Terra  de  Natal. 

15.  Cafraria,  or  Country  of 

the  Hottentots. 


ANCIENT. 

'1.  Mauretania  Tingitana. 

2.  Mauretania  Caesariensis. 

3.  Numidia,  Africa  Propria. 

4.  Tripolitana. 

.5.  Cyrenaica,  Libya  Superior. 

1.  -3EGYFTU8. 

2.  LiBTA  Inferior,  G^tu- 

IIA. 

3.  SOLTTUDINES. 

4.  AUTOLOLES. 


6.  ^TmopuE  et  LiBYJa:  pars. 

7.  .^THiOPiiB  pars. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  The  Countries  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays. 
British.  •{    2.  Labrador,  or  New  Britain. 

3.  Canada,  Lower  and  Upper. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia. 


United 
States. 


1.  Maine. 

2.  New  Hampshire. 

3.  Vermont. 

4.  Massachusetts. 

5.  Connecticut. 

.  6.  Rhode  Island. 


^Eastern  States. 


NORTH  AMIBICA. 
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United 
States. 


i 


Southern  States. 


'  7.  New  York. 

10.  Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia,  (ten  miles  square,  con- 
taining Washin^n,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  capita  of  the  United  States.) 

11.  Maryland.  ^ 

12.  Virginia. 

13.  North  Carolina. 

14.  South  Carolina. 

15.  Georgia. 
Florioa,  territory  of. 

16.  Alabama. 

17.  Mississippi. 

18.  Louisiana. 

19.  Michigan. 

Wisconin,  territory  of. 

20.  Ohio. 

21.  Indiana. 

22.  Illinois. 

23.  Kentucky. 

24.  Tennessee. 

25.  Arkansas. 

26.  Missouri.  ,:^ 

Missouri,  territory  of,  to  the  west  of  the 
State,  only  partially  explored. 

Oregon,  territory  of,  lying  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  t£e  Pacific. 

Russian, — ^The  territory  of  Alaska,  north-west  of  Oregon,  to 
Behering's  Straits. 

REPUBLIC  of  Texas. 

Republic  of  Mexico. 

Bbpdblic  of  Guatemala. 

ISLANDS. 


5 

02 


s 


n 


1.  Newfoundland. 

2.  Cape  Breton. 

3.  Bermudas. 

4.  Bahamas. 

5.  Jamaica. 

6.  St.  Christopher's. 

7.  Nevis. 

8.  Montserrat. 


Sp.iNiSH. — 1.  Cuba. 


9.  Anti^a. 

10.  Dommica. 

11.  St.  Vincent. 

12.  Tobago. 

13.  Grenada. 

14.  Barbadoes. 

15.  Trinidad. 

16.  St.  Lucia,  &c. 

2.  Porto  Bico. 
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GoLXTMBiAN, — ^Margarita. 

Haytian  Republic, — St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti. 

(1.  Part  of  St.  Martin's.  4.  Buenayres. 

Dutch.     <2,  Eustatius.  5.  CuraQoa. 

(3.  Aves.  6.  Aruba. 

!1.  Micmdon.  5.  G-uadaloupe. 

2.  St.  Pierre.  6.  Desiada. 

3.  Part  of  St.  Martin's.  7.  Mariegalante. 
4.  Martinico. 


St.  Thomas.  3.  St.  John's. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Swedish.    St.  Bartholomew. 


Danish,  g;  g^^  ^^ 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


i 


fi 


rNew  Granada. 
Republics  of  -^Equador.  ^  Columbia. 

(Venezuela,  or  Carracas. 

British,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana. 

Empire  of  Brazil. 

Peru. 
ChiK. 

'R»»TT«TT/.a  rv«  J  Buenos  Ayres,  or  La  Plata. 
republics  of^  ^^^^  y^^^  ^^  g^^  Oriental. 

Paraguay, 
t  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru. 

Amazonia,  the  vast  unexplored  interior  lying  on  the  Amazon 

and  Orinoco  rivers. 

Patagonia,  the  southmost  part  of  the  continent. 

TTerra  del  Puego. 
Islands.  -^Falklands.    (^British.) 
(South  Georgia,  &c. 


AUSTRALASIAN  ISLANDS. 

1.  New  Holland,  (eastern  side  called  New  South 

T)oTa>TaTT  J         Wales,  the  western  called  Australia.) 
IJRITISH.  <  2   y^  Dieman's  Land. 

.3.  New  Zealand. 

4.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  and  others. 

5.  Peiew,  Ladrone,  &  Sandwich  Islands.^ 

6.  Friendly,  Navigator's,  Marquesas,     >  Polynesia, 
and  Society  Islands.  y 
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The  Empire  of  Assyria,  under  Niniu  and  Semiramis,  about 

2200  B.  c,  comprehended 

Asia  Minor.  Assyria.  Egypt. 

Colchis.  Media  Chaldea. 

The  Empire  of  Assyria,  as  divided  about  820  B.  c,  formed 

three  kingdoms, 

Media. 

Babylo-Chaldea.  {^^^ 

Lydia.  All  Asia  ^Cnor. 

The  Empire  of  the  Persians  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  522  b.c* 

comprehended 

Fersis.  Bactriana.  Albania. 

Susiana.  Armenia.  Colchis. 

Chaldea.  Asia.  Egypt. 

Assyria.  Parthia.  Part  of  Ethiopia. 

Media.  Iberia.  Part  of  Scythia. 

The  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  830  b.  c. 

consisted  of 

1.  All  Macedonia  and  Greece,  excepting  Peloponnesus. 

2.  All  the  Persian  Empire,  as  above  described. 

S.  India  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  laxartes  or 
or  Tan^  on  the  north. 

^e  Empire  of  Alexander  was  thus  divided,  306  b.  c,  between 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Ldsymachus,  and  Seleucus, 

(Egypt.  Coelosyria. 

Empire  of  Ptolemy.     •<  Libya.  Palestine. 

(Arabia. 

Empire  of  Cassander, — ^Macedonia,  Greece. 
Empire  of  Lysimachus, — ^Thrace,  Bithynia. 
^pire  of  Seleucus, — Syria,  and  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  Empire. 

The  Empire  of  the  Parthians,  140  B.C.,  comprehended 

Parthia.  Persis.  Mesopotamia. 

Hyrcania.         Bactriana.      India  to  the  Indus. 
M!edia.  Babylonia. 

■^e  Roman  Empire,  under  the  Kinp,  was  confined  to  the  City 
of  Rome  and  a  few  miles  around  it. 
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The  Roman  Empire,  at  the  end  of  the  Republic,  comprehended 


AU  Italy. 

Great  part  of  Gaul. 
Part  of  Britain. 
Africa  Proper. 
Great  part  of  Spain. 


Illyria,  Istria,  I^bumia,  Dalmatia.  Egypt. 

Under  the  Emperors, 
All  Spain, 

The  Alps  Maritimae,  Piedmont,  &c. 
Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Mcesia, 
Pontus,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt, 


Achaia. 

Macedonia. 

Dardania,  Moesia,  Thracia. 

Pontus,  Armenia. 

Jud«a,  Cflida,  Syria. 


were  reduced 
into  Roman 
provinces. 


Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  divided  the  Empire  into 
Eastern  and  Western;  and  under  Constantine  each  had 
a  distinct  capital  or  seat  of  empire. 

The  extent  of  each  division  was  fluctuating  from  time  to  time ; 

but  in  general 


The  Western  Empu-e  5iu^^' 
comprehended  /A^?ca! 


Spain, 
llie  Gauls. 
Britian. 


SAsia  Minor.  Thrace. 

Pontus,  Armenia.      Dada. 
Assyria,  Media,  &c.  Macedonia. 
Egypt. 

The  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  800  a.  c,  comprehended 

'Neustria,  con^rehending  Bretany,  Kormandy,  Isle 
of  France,  Orleannois. 

Austria,  comprehending  Picardy  and  Champagne. 

Aquitania,  comprehendmg  Guienne  and  Gascony. 

Burgundia,  comprehending  Burgundy,  Ldonnds, 
^     Languedoc,  Dauphine,  Provence. 


France.  - 


Marca  Hispanica,  or  Navarre  and  Catalonia. 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica,  Corsica. 
Itar|r,  as  far  south  as  Naples. 
Istna,  Libumia,  Dalmatia. 
Rhaetia,  Yindelica,  Noricum. 

Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder,  and  the  tuuiks 
of  the  Baltic. 


PAET  SECOND, 


THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 


SECTION  I .♦ 

ntOM  THE  FAU.  OF  THE  WESTERN  BOBCAN  EMPIBE,  TO  THIS 
SUBYEBSION  OF  THE  LOMBARD  MONABCHT  BY  CHABLE- 
MAGNE,  476—774  A.C. 

1.  [The  &11  of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans  in  476,  is  the 
nataral  termination  of  ancient  nistory,  and  the  era  from  which 
we  date  the  commencement  of  middle  history,  or,  as  it  is  genendly 
tenned,  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  that  time  the  hordes  of  northern  barbarians  whose  martial 
isietgy  and  whose  numbers  wereirresistible  had  eyerprhere  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  overtamed  the  vast  fabric  of  Koman  power, 
which  had  taken  many  ages  to  establish.  Thus,  from  one  arose 
numy  kingdoms,  whose  origins  were  the  same,  and  which,  after 
many  vicissitodes,  sdU  actiudly  exist.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were 
masters  of  the  southern  provmces  of  Britain ;  the  Franks  of  a 
part  of  Craul ;  the  Visigoths  of  Spain ;  and  the  Heruli  of  Italy.] 

S.  [^^  Many  concurrmg  causes  prepared  the  way  for  this  ereat 
leYoladon,  and  insured  success  to  the  nations  which  invaded  tiie 
empke.  The  Boman  commonwealth  had  conquered  the  world 
^  tiie  wisdom  of  its  civil  maxims  and  the  rigour  of  its  military 
Adpline.  But,  under  the  emperors,  the  former  were  forgotten 
or  deqiSsed,  and  the  latter  were  gradually  relaxed.  The  armies 
of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and  mlh  centuries  bore  scarcely  any 
'esanblanoe  to  those  invincible  legions  which  had  been  victori- 
ous wherever  they  marched.  Instead  of  freemen,  who  volun- 
tarily took  arms  from  the  love  of  glory  or  of  their  country, 
j^Tindals  and  barbarians  were  bribed  or  forced  into  service. 
These  were  too  feeble,  or  two  proud  to  submit  to  the  fatigue  of 
military  duty.  At  the  same  time  that  the  martial  spirit  became 
extinct,  the  revenues  of  the  empire  gradually  diminished.  B^ 
&e  lar^  subsidies  paid  to  the  barbarous  nations  to  buy  off  theur 
lK)stiHties,  or  by  the  frontier  provinces  wasted  by  frequent  in- 
cornons,  becommg  unable  to  pay  the  customary  tribute.  The 
feeble  expedient  to  which  the  emperors  had  recourse^  of  taking 
l&rge  bodies  of  the  barbarians  into  pay,  and  of  einp\o>p3i^\)lCL<«Ei 
to  repel  new  inraderst  instead  of  retarding,  Yiasteiki^d  ^<&  CiL<^- 
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straction  of  the  empire.  These  mercenaries  soon  turned  th^ 
arms  against  their  masters,  and  with  greater  advantage  than 
ever,  for,  by  serving  in  the  Boman  armies,  they  had  acquired 
all  the  discipline  or  skill  in  war  which  the  Romans  still  retained, 
and  upon  adding  these  to  their  native  ferocity,  they  became 
altogether  irresistible."  *] 

3.  [^^But  though  from  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  pro- 
gress and  conquests  of  the  nations  wmch  overran  the  empire 
became  so  extremely  rapid,  they  were  accompanied  with  horrible 
devastations,  and  an  incredible  destruction  of  the  human  species. 
Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood. 
They  ravaged  or  destroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no 
distinction  between  what  was  sacred  and  what  was  pro&ne. 
They  respected  no  age,  or  sex,  or  rank.  What  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  first  inundation,  perished  in  those  which  followed 
it.  The  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were  converted 
into  deserts,  in  which  were  scattered  the  ruins  of  villages  and 
cities,  that  afforded  shelter  to  a  few  miserable  inhabitants  whom 
chance  had  preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  wearied  with 
destroj^g,  had  spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  1^ 
countries  which  they  had  wasted,  were  expelled  or  exterminated 
by  new  invaders,  who,  coming  from  regions  farther  removed 
from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  were  still  more  fierce  and, 
raoadous.  This  brought  fi^h  calamities  upon  mankind,  which 
(Hd  not  cease,  until  the  north,  by  pouring  forth  successive 
swarms,  was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no  longer  furnish 
instruments  of  destruction.  Famine  and  pestilence,  which 
always  march  in  the  train  of  war  when  it  ravages  with  Buxh 
inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  com- 
pleted its  sufferings.  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  was  most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he  would,  with-, 
out  hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  oi 
Theododus  the  Great,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in 
Italy.  The  contemporary  authors,  who  beheld  that  scene  ol 
desolation,  labour,  and  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  desoriba 
the  horror  of  it.  The  scourge  of  God^  the  Destroyer  of  Naiioni^ 
are  the  dreadfiil  epithets  by  which  they  distinguish  the  moil 
noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders ;  and  they  compare  the  rain 
which  they  brought  on  the  world  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by 
earthquakes,  conBa^tions,  or  deluges,  the  most  formidable  aad 
fiital  calamities  which  the  imagination  of  man  can  conceive. 
But  no  expressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  disstrno- 
tive  progress  of  the  barbarians,  as  the  total  change  which,  had 
taken  p&ce  in  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  taa^ 
centuiT,  when  it  began  to  recover  some  de^ee  of  tranquility. 
Very  mnt  vestiges  of  the  Boman  policy,  jurisprudence,  arts,  or 
literature  remained.    New  forms  of  government,  new  laws,  new 

*  Robertson**  Charlei  v.,  Sect,  L  ' 
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manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names  of  men 
and  coontries,  were  everywhere  introduced.  To  make  a  great 
and  sadden  idteration  wiui  respect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been  almost  totally 
esterminated,  has  proved  an  undertaking  beyond  the  power  of 
the  greatest  conquerors.  The  great  change  which  the  settle- 
ment of  the  barbarous  nations  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Europe, 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof  than  even 
the  testimony  of  contemporary  historians,  of  the  destructive 
?idence  with  which  these  invaders  carried  on  their  conquests, 
and  of  the  havoc  which  they  made  from  one  extremity  of  the 
enttMre  to  another." — ^Robertson.] 

L  [The  Heruli,  who  deposed  Agustulus,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  West,  only  enjoyed  their  conquests  seventeen  years  (476 — 
49S),  when  they  were  deprived  of  them  by  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
completed  the  con(][uest  of  Italy  in  four  years,  and  retained  pos- 
aenon  of  it  hr  sixty-four  years,  under  eight  successive  kmgs. 
Hds  formidable  monarchy  was  at  last  subdued  in  553,  after  a 
aan^ainary  war&re  of  eighteen  years,  by  the  Greeks,  under 
Bdisarius  and  Narses,  two  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  East- 
on  Empire.  The  government  of  Italy  was  ably  administered 
hj  the  latter,  as  Exarch,  for  fifteen  years ;  when  he  was  recalled 
ID  an  ofifensive  manner,  which  is  supposed  to  have  led  the  Lom- 
bards who  had  served  under  him  to  induce  their  countrymen  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Italy  for  themselves.  However  this 
vaj  nave  been,  they  crossed  the  Julian  Alps  in  the  spring  of 
56o,  mider  the  ferocious  Alboin ;  and  Longinus,  the  successor  of 
Narses,  unable  to  resist  the  torrent,  abandoned  the  country  to 
its  &te  and  the  cities  to  their  own  defence.  Pavia,  which  the 
Goths  had  fortified  with  care,  was  the  only  town  that  offered  a 
ligorous  resistance ;  and  it  did  not  surrender  till  afiier  a  siege  of 
tteeevears,  572.] 

5.  [|AIboin  made  Favia  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  which 
eomprehended  Upper  Italy  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
middle  and  lower  districts.  He  conferred  upon  his  principal 
officers,  with  the  titles  of  dukes  and  counts,  the  administration 
of  the  conquered  provinces,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  and 
military  service,  which  established  the  celebrated  fuedal  system 
as  the  principle  of  government.  On  his  death,  in  573,  Gl^,  or 
Cl^>h]8,  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  dukes,  was  elected 
his  successor ;  but  after  his  murder,  in  575,  the  dukes  and  counts, 
to  the  munber  of  about  thirty-six,  declined  to  elect  or  recognise 
aoodier  monaroh,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  federal  ansto- 
CEAcyi  each  one  governing  his  own  city  and  its  dependent  terri- 
tory. This  form  of  government  lasted  ten  years,  when  the 
diead  of  a  Greek  and  Frank  invasion  led  them  to  elect  Autharis 
as  their  king.  This  prince  possessed  great  ability  and  energ^r. 
He  n^bed  w  mcmarohy  &Gm  the  state  of  anarchy  into  which  it 
bad  been  tlnK>wn  by  the  aristocratic  confederation.    He  ex* 
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tended  and  strongly  constituted  the  supreme  authority,  and 
compelled  the  great  feudatories  to  recognise  the  right  of  the 
monarch  to  remove  them  at  pleasure,  to  pay  one  half  of  the  in- 
come from  their  respective  domains  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
to  provide  a  fixed  number  of  troops  when  required.  In  peace 
a  judffe,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the  powers  of  a  sole 
and  absolute  legblator.  His  national  assembly  or  great  council 
was  composed  of  ^e  persons  most  eminent  by  their  birth  and 
dignities ;  but  the  vahdity,  as  well  as  the  execution,  of  their 
decrees,  depended  on  being  confirmed  b^  the  Lombards.  Every 
Lombard  was  bom  the  soldier  of  his  king  and  duke ;  and  the 
civil  assemblies  of  the  nation  displayed  the  banners,  and  assumed 
the  appellation,  of  a  regular  army.  Of  this  army  the  pay  and 
the  rewards  were  drawn  firom  the  conquered  provinces.  The 
distribution,  which  was  not  made  till  aner  the  death  of  Alboin, 
was  marked  with  injustice  and  rapine.  Many  of  the  most 
wesJthy  Italians  were  slain  or  banished ;  the  remainder  were 
divided  amon^  the  strangers,  and  a  tributary  obli^tion  imposed 
ofpa^^  to  the  LombaMs  a  third  part  of  the  firmts  of  the  earth. 
TVitlun  less  than  seventy  years,  this  artificial  system  was  ex- 
changed for  an  adequate  proportion  of  landed  property.  (See 
Gibbon,  cap.  45).] 

6.  [The  Lombards  t  were  reputed  the  most  courajzeoos,  the 
most  cruel,  and  the  proudest  of  their  independence,  of  the  vari-^ 
ous  hordes  which  issued  firom  the  north  of  Grermany ;  but  their 
number  was  inconsiderable,  and  as  the  feudal  chie&  scarcely 
acknowledged  themselves  dependent  on  the  sovereign,  they 
never  completed  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Their  authority  never 
having  been  acknowledged  either  on  the  Lagunes,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  where  the  refugees  founded  the 
Venetian  Bepublic ;  or  on  the  shores  of  the  A(matic,  now  called 
Bomagna ;  or  at  Rome,  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalphi.  Twenty- 
one  Lombard  kings  rei£;ned  from  568  to  774,  when  the  monarchy 
was  subverted  by  Charlemagne,  after  having  endured  206  years.J 


SECTION  n.* 

THE  EASTEBX  EBfPIBE. 

OfArabiaj  and  the  Empire  of  the  Saracens, 

1.  [The  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  Arcadins  and 

Honorius,    marks    the   final    establishment   of   the    £m|ure 

of  the  East.    It  was  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tigris, 

and  the  populous  countries  included  within  it  were  the  seat  of 

art  and  learning,  of  luxury  and  wealth ;  and  its  inhabitants, 

who  had  assumed  the  language  and  manners  of  Greece,  oon- 

f  The  Lombard!,  lo  called  firom  wearing  long  beardt,  came  to  Italy  fhm  FMUMmi* 
iScIaronla),  but  their  original  location  wa«  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  north  of  QcnMii]k  . 
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sidered  themselves  the  most  enlightened  and  dvilized  portion 
of  the  human  race.  The  government  was  an  absolute  monarchy, 
the  emperors  imitating,  in  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  their 
ooort,  and  the  obedience  thev  exacted  from  theur  servile  subjects, 
the  parade  and  despotism  of  Eastern  rulers.  The  feeble  succes- 
sion of  emperors,  generally  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  intrimies 
of  the  women  of  the  palace,  who  governed  in  their  name,  nad 
reduced  the  Eastern  Empire  to  that  state  of  weakness  which  would 
have  soon  led  to  its  fall  after  that  of  the  Western,  had  not  the 
ancient  martial  spirit  which  had  originally  raised  the  Roman 
empire  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  been  in  some  measure 
levxved  in  the  reigns  of  Justin  and  Justinian,  518 — 565  a.  c. 
In  the  latter  reign  nearlv  every  province  of  the  empire  was  ex- 
posed to  the  calimiities  of  war,  the  fiulsarians  even  advancing  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  559.  B^arius  and  Narses  were 
the  great  defenders  of  tne  empire  during  this  period  against 
the  arms  of  the  barbarians. 

2.  In  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Justin  11.,  Tiberius  11.,  Maurice, 
Fhocas,  and  Heradius,  565-641,  the  resources  and  population  of 
the  empire  were  wasted  in  destructive  wars,  principally  withPersia, 
iHuch  had  become  a  powerful  empire  under  the  dynastv  of  the 
Sassanides.  Heradius  successfuUy  contended  against  the  great 
Chosroes  11.,  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace  in  628,  but 
both  empires  were  so  weakened  that  they  were  unable  to  resist 
a  new  power  which  had  arisen  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia*  during 
the  latter  years  of  their  struggle,  which  was  destined  to  subvert 
the  course  of  empires,  and  to  establish  a  new  religion  in  the 
worid.] 

The  Arabians,  at  this  time  a  rude  nation,  living  chiefly  in 
indep^ident  tribes,  who  traced  their  descent  from  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  professed  a  mixed  religion,  compounded  of  Judaism 
and  idolatry.  Mecca,  their  holy  dty,  arose  to  eminence  from 
the  donations  of  pilsriins  to  its  temple  (the  Caaba,)t  in  which 
was  reposited  abW^  stone  {  an  object  of  hich  veneration.  [The 
custody  of  the  temple  was  hereditary,  in  the  tribe  of  Koreish, 
whidi  gave  a  pre-eminence  to  it  over  the  others.    Of  the  princes 

•  Arabia  i»  a  peninsula  in  the  form  of  an  Irr^ular  triangle,  inclosed  on  three 
i5dm  bf  the  ocean.  It  it  bounded  on  the  south. west  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Sues  J  on  the  nturth-east  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Euph. 
ratce,  and  the  interrening  desert;  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
leogth  from  this  over  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  is  about  1430  miles;  and  its  breadth, 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  to  Bassora,  about  700  miles.  The  dirison  of  this  country 
bf  the  ancients  was,  according  to  the  natural  qualities  of  the  soil,  into  Arabia 
ntraa  or  (the  stony),  Arabia  Deserta  (the  desert),  and  Arabia  Felix  (the  happy). 
TiM  Arabs  boast  that  their  country  has  never  been  conquered,  but  this  they  owe  to 
itt  fencral  ttariility,  tb«  difScuIty  of  obtaining  water,  and  the  inaccessible  nature  of 
f  h<  <aiiiiti|. 

t  AceomiDf  to  tradition,  the  Caaba  Is  built  over  the  well  Zemsem,  to  which  an 
angd  diracted  Hagar,  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  Arabians. 

I  TUt  alon*  was  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven  in  those  days  of  innocence 
wteo  nan  vac  free  firom  guilt  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The 
sCiiB*  WM  th«n  white,  but  gradually  became  sullied,  aa  man  became  more  wicked, 
till  at  last  U  gr««  Mtirely  black. 

M 
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of  tliis  tribe  descended  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the  Arabian 
empire,  and  of  the  religion  to  which  he  has  given  his  name. 
He  was  bom  at  Mecca,  in  the  year  571  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  precise  era  of  his  birth  has  been  much  disputed,  Gibbon 
fixes  569,  whilst  others  give  570,  and  various  periods  from  560 
to  620  A.  G.     His  &ther  Abd'allah  was  a  younger  son    ol 
Abd'almotalleb,  the  son  of  Hashem,  and  the  fourth  in  lineal 
descent  who  had  held  the  sacerdotal  office ;  hence  the  fiumly  oi 
Mahomet  was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred  in  the  estimation 
of  their  country.     He  came  into  the  world  under  considerable 
disadvantages.     His  &ther  died  yoimg,  and  left  his  widow  and 
infant  son  m  very  mean  drcumstances,  his  whole  substance  con- 
sisting only  of  five  camels  and  one  Ethiopian  female  slave. 
Abd^almotalleb    therefore    undertook  the    care  of  his  in&nt 
grandchild,  which  he  not  only  did  during  his  own  lifetime,  but 
on  his  death  at  the  i^  of  110,  he  enjoined  his  eldest  son  Aba 
Taleb,  the  brother  of  Abd^allah  by  the  same  mother,  to  provide 
for  him  in  fiiture,  which  he  very  affectionately  did,  and  having 
instructed  him  in  the  trade  of  a  merchant,  took  him  into  Syria 
when  he  was  only  thirteen.    He  afterwards  recommended  him 
as  factor  to  Kadijah,  a  noble  and  rich  widow,  in  whose  service 
he  conducted  himself  so  well,  that  she  made  him  her  husband, 
and  thus  raised  him  to  an  equality  with  the  richest  in  Mecca. 
Afterwards  when  he  began  to  live  at  his  ease,  he  formed  the 
scheme  of  establishing  a  new  religion ;  or  as  he  expressed  it,  of 
replanting  the  only  true  and  ancient  faith  professed  by  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  all  the  prophets,  by  destroy- 
ing the  gross  idolatary  into  which  the  generality  of  his  country- 
men had  fallen,  and  restoring  it  to  its  original  puri^,  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  the  One  on^  God.     Me  be^i 
to  put  his  scheme  into  practice  by  affecting  a  solitary  life.     He 
bestowed  a  great  deal  in  charity.     He  retired  to  the  desert,  where 
he  pretend^  he  held  conferences  with  the  angel  G^brid  and  re- 
ceived fi:om  him  fix>m  time  to  time  portions  of  a  sacred  book  or 
Koran,  containing  revelations  of  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Beuuf, 
and  of  the  doctrines  which  he  required  his  prophet  to  commum- 
cate  to  the  world. 

3.  This  religion,  while  it  adopted  in  part  the  morality  of 
Christianity,  retained  many  of  the  rites  of  Judaism,  and  some  of 
the  Arabian  superstitions,  as  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  but 
owed  to  a  certain  spirit  of  Asiatic  voluptuousness  its  chief  recom- 
mendation to  its  votaries.  The  Koran  taught  the  belief  of  one 
God,  whose  will  and  power  were  constantly  exerted  towards  tlie 
happiness  of  his  creatures ;  that  the  dut^  of  man  was  to  love  his 
neighbours,  assist  the  poor,  protect  the  mjured,  to  be  humane  to 
inferior  animals,  and  to  pray  seven  times  a-day.  The  pious 
Mussulman  was  allowed  to  have  four  wives,  and  as  many  concu- 
bines as  he  chose ;  and  the  pleasures  of  love  were  promised  m 
^e  supreme  joys  of  paradise.    To  revive  the  impression  of  theso 
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laws,  which  Grod  had  engraven  orimnally  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
he  had  sent  from  time  his  prophets  upon  earth,  Abraham, 
Moses.  Jesus  Christ,  and  Mahomet;  the  last  the  greatest,  to 
whom  all  the  world  ^ould  owe  its  conversion  to  the  true  religion. 
By  producing  the  Koran  in  detached  parcels,  Mahomet  had  it 
in  his  power  to  solve  all  objections  bj  new  revelations. 

4.  Dissen^ons  and  popular  tumults  between  the  believers  and 
infidels  caused  the  banishment  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca.  His 
flight,  called  the  Hijra  or  Hegira,  which  took  place  July  16, 
622,  forms  the  era  of  the  Mahomedans.  He  betook  himself  to 
Medina,  was  joined  by  the  brave  Omar,  and,  propagating  his 
doctrines  with  ^reat  success,  marched  with  his  followers  in  arms 
sod  took  the  aty  of  Mecca.  In  a  few  years  he  subdued  all 
Arabia;  and  then  attacking  Syria,  won  several  of  the  Koman 
cities.  He  died  at  Medina,  June  8,  632,  in  the  midst  of  Ins 
netoiies,  after  he  had  lived  sixty-one  years,  prophesied  twenty 
three,  commanded  the  Arabs  about  ten,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  empire  which  in  less  than  a  century  comprehended  more 
ooontries  than  the  Romans  had  conquered  in  eight  centuries ; 
iod  also  after  he  had  seen  established  a  rcQigion  mnch.  still  pre- 
dominates over  the  half  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancients.] 
He  had  nominated  Ali  his  son-in-law  his  successor  or  Caliph,* 
bat  Abubeker  his  &ther-in-law  secured  the  succession,  by 
gaining  the  army  to  his  interest. 

5.  Abubeker  united  and  published  the  books  of  the  Eloran. 
He  prosecuted  the  conquests  of  Mahomet,  and  invaded  the 
Boman  and  Persian  empires  in  the  first  year  of  his  CaUphate. 
iffis  ^^eral,  Caled,  advanced  to  the  Euphrates,  and  compelled  the 
Persians  to  become  tributary ;  whilst  Abu  Obadiah  defeated  the 
anny  of  Heradius,  took  Jerusalem,  and  subjected  all  between 
Mount  libanus  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  death  in  634, 
after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  Omar  was  elected  to  the  Caliph- 
ate, and  in  one  campaign  deprived  the  Greek  empbe  of  Syria, 
Fhflenida,  Mesopotamia,  and  Chaldea.  In  the  next,  he  subdued 
to  the  Saracen  t  dominion  and  religion  the  whole  empire  of  Persia. 
£G8  ff^erals  at  the  same  time  conquered  Egypt,  Libya,  and 
Kumidia.  The  great  library  at  Alexandria  was  destroyed  at  this 
time,  640.  When  the  Caliph  was  entreated  to  spare  it,  heis  said 
to  have  replied,  "If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
Koran  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if  they  dis- 
agree with  it,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.** 

6.  Otman,  or  Othman,  succeeded  Omar  in  644,  and  added  to 
^  dominion  of  the  caJiphs  Bactriana,  part  of  Tartary,  and 

*  C«H|A  is  the  Arabian  word  which  signifiei  a  tucoesfor  or  vicar.  Tbii  tUle  is  now 
borne  tgy  the  Orand  Signior  or  Sultan  in  Turlcey,  and  by  the  Sophi  of  Persia,  who 
•acfa  elalm  to  be  the  true  representative  of  Mahomett  as  the  Pope  pretends  to  be  of 


f  The  AraUans,  were,  in  fact,  Ismaelites,  or  descendants  of  Abraham  by  his  con. 
caofne  Hagar,  but  they  are  suppoaed  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Saracens,  to 
lidMe  the  b«ief  of  their  being  the  legitimate  descendanu  of  Abraham  by  Sarah 
Us  WifiB. 
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ravaged  Rhodes  and  the  Greek  islands.  His  successor  was  Ali, 
the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  a  name  to  this  day  revered  by  the 
Mahometans.  He  transferred  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate  from 
Mecca  to  Coufia,  whence  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  Bagdat. 
His  reign  was  glorious,  but  only  of  five  years  duration,  656 — 
660.  Nineteen  caliphs  of  the  race  of  Omar  (Ommiades)  reigned  in 
succession,  afber  which  began  the  dynasty  of  the  AbassidoB  (660), 
descended  by  the  male  line  from  Mahomet.  Almanzor,  second 
caliph  of  this  race,  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Bagdat,  and 
introduced  learning  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  which  his 
successors  continued  to  promote  with  equal  zeal  and  liberality. 
Harun  al  Bashid  (Aaron  the  sage),  an  accomplished  scholar, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is  celebrated 
as  a  second  Augustus.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and 
of  learned  men.  He  never  built  a  mosque  without  attaching  a 
school  to  it.  He  was  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  and 
reigned  twenty-three  years,  786 — 809.  The  sciences  diiefly 
cultivated  by  the  Arabians  were  medicine,  geometry,  and 
astronomy;  and  if  they  were  not  the  inventors  of  algebra,  they 
at  least  introduced  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the  western  nations. 
They  improved  the  Oriental  poetry,  by  adding  regularity  to  its 
fancy  and  luxuriancy  of  ioiagery.  The  a^  of  Arabian  literature 
lasted  500  years,  and  was  cotemporary  with  the  darkest  period 
of  Europe;  but  as  the  sun  of  science  declined  in  the  east  it  arose 
in  the  west. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  RISE  AND  PROGaSSS  OF  THE  UAHOKBDAN 

RELIGION  AND  POWER. 

[*'  The  rapid  extension  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  mainlj  owing 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  fint  addrew- 
ed,  or  on  whom  it  was  first  imposed.  It  summoned  the  brave,  hardy,  and 
predatoijr  tribes  of  Arabia  to  battle,  plunder,  and  pleasure;  and  divested 
death  of  its  terrors,  by  the  assurance  that  when  incurrod  in  reUgious  war&re 
it  was  an  incontrovertible  title  to  an  etemitjr  of  enjoyment.  The  oonrace 
thus  animated  was  confirmed  by  the  success  which  attended  the  attaeks  of  & 
Arabs  upon  the  effeminate  and  ill-protected  people  of  Palestine  and  Syzia; 
and  the  confidence  of  conquest  combined  with  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  to 
render  the  soldiers  of  Islam*  invincible  before  they  encountered  the  numerous 
but  not  OYervaliant  hosts  of  Persia  and  the  Groek  empire.  To  the  Fire- 
worshippers  of  Persia,  as  to  the  idolaters  of  Arabia,  Mahommedauam  oftared 
a  more  rational  creed,  and  the  impression  which  the  sword  first  made  was 
extended  and  established  by  conviction.  To  the  Christians  and  Jews  of 
Asia  and  EWpt,  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  permitted  upon  paymoit 
of  a  dight  tnbute,  and  their  political  connection  with  Constantinople  was  not  oi 
a  nature  to  inspire  loyalty  or  patriotism.  The  administration  of  fha  govern- 
ment in  both  the  Greek  empire  and  Persian  kingdom  was  singolarty 
defective;  and  the  functionaries,  both  civil  and  mUitary,  cormpt,  hunuions, 
and  imbecile :  whilst  the  rule  of  the  Califs  was  simple  and  viforoos,  aad  tiie 
leaders  of  their  armies  distinsuished  for  disinterested  zeal,  judioioiis  sBSigy, 
and  intrepid  valottr.**-^^;^f>ra  C^ronoloffical  Tablet,'] 

*  From  the  Arabic  word  salamn^  to  be  ssfe,  hence  Jflamism  signUles  Clit  **  True 
frith,**  fcoording  to  the  Mahomme4«ns, 
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SECTION  m. 

I 

MONABCHT  OF  THB  FRANKS,  450 — 768  A.C. 

1.  [Among  the  states  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  that  of  the  Franks  acquired  the  preponderance;  and,  for 
aewiraX  ages  sustained  the  character  of  being  the  most  power- 
ful kingdom  in  Europne.]  The  Franks  were  originally  those 
tiibes  of  Grermans  who  inhabited  the  districts  between  the  Lower 
Rhine,  the  Maine,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe ;  and  who,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  passed  under  the  names  of  Chaud,  Cherusci, 
Catti,  Sicambri,  &c  Thej  assumed  the  name  or  appellation  of 
FraadkSj  or  freemen,  from  their  temporary  union  to  resist  the 
domuuon  of  the  Romans.  [They  overran  Gaul  in  the  time  of 
Valerian  and  Gratian,  253 — 878,  and  took  possession  of  some  of 
the  finest  provinces  of  the  empire.  They  were  soon,  however, 
taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Homans,  and  faithfully  and  valiantly 
protected  their  m>ntiers,  particularly  upon  the  invasion  of  Bada- 
sniaus,  in  406.]  Legendary  chromdes  record  a  Pharamond,  a 
Clodion,  and  a  Meroveus ;  the  latter  the  head  of  the  first  race 
of  the  kings  of  France,  termed  the  Merovingian;  but  the 
authentic  history  of  the  Franks  commences  only  with  his  grand- 
son Clovis  ([son  of  Childerick  I.),  who  began  to  reisn  in  481. 
While  only  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  a^,  Clovis  achieved  ihe 
conquest  of  Gunl,  b^  the  defeat  of  Syagnus,  the  Boman  gover- 
nor, near  Soissons,  m  486,  and  marrying  Clotilda,  daughter  of 
Chilpearic  king  of  Burgundy,  soon  added  that  province  to  his 
dommions,  by  dethroning  his  father-in-law.  He  was  converted 
by  Clotilda ;  and  the  Franks,  till  then  idolaters,  became  Chris- 
tiaiiB,  after  tJidr  sovereign's  example.  The  Visigoths,  professing 
AriimMiTn^  were  masters  at  this  tune  of  Aquitame,  the  country 
between  the  Hhone  and  the  Loire.  The  intemperate  zeal  of 
Clovis  prompted  the  extirpation  of  these  heretics,  who  retreated 
across  the  ryrenees  into  Spain,  and  the  province  of  Aquitaine 
became  part  of  the  kin^om  of  the  Franks.  Th^  did  not  long 
retain  it ;  for  Theodonc  the  Great  (king  of  the  Ostrogoths  and 
of  Italy),  defeating  Clovis  in  the  battle  of  Aries,  added  Aquitaine 
to  his  own  domimons.  Clovis  dishonoured  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  hj  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  died  in  511  A.  c.  [The  king- 
dom which  nominaUv  acknowledged  his  authority  extended  from 
the  Bhine  to  the  ryrenees,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ouan. 
The  Franks,  who  were  the  voluntary  followers  of  Clovis,  obtained 
allotments  of  the  conquered  lands  in  full  property;  but  their 
mutoal  security  and  preservation  made  it  necessary  that  each 
should  become  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  community. 
Tins  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Feudal  System.  The  towns 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  munidpal  government  and  the  use 
of  the  Boman  laws,  whilst  general  assemblies  of  the  Franks  were 
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held  to  determine  on  all  pablic  affidrs.  Clovis  revised  the  Salio 
law,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Salian  Franks  in 
the  time  of  Pharamond,  by  which  males  only  were  entitled  to 
inherit.] 

2.  The  four  sons  of  Clovis,  Thierry  (Theodoric),  Clodomir, 
Childebert,  and  Clotaire,  divided  the  monarch}^,  [making  Metz, 
Orleans,  Paris,  and  Soissons,  the  capitals  of  their  respective  ter- 
ritories.] They  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  which 
led  to  many  acts  of  savage  cruelty  and  barbarity.  A  series  of 
weak  and  wicked  princes  succeeded,  and  Gaul  £or  some  ages 
was  characterized  under  its  Frank  sovereigns  by  more  tuin 
ancient  barbarism.  On  the  death  of  Dagobert  11.,  in  715,  who 
left  two  infant  sons,  the  government,  during  their  minority,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  chief  officers,  termed  Mayors  of  the 
Palace;  and  these  ambitious  men  founded  a  new  power,  which 
for  some  generations  held  the  Frank  sovereigns  in  absolute  subjec- 
tion, and  left  them  little  more  than  the  title  of  long.  The  kin^om 
of  the  Franks  at  this  time  was  separated  into  two  great  divisions 
or  provinces ;  the  eastern  part  was  called  Austrasia,  and  the  west- 
em  part  Neustria.*  They  were  nominally  governed  by  Thierry, 
but  in  reality  by  Pepin  a  Heristal,  mayor  of  the  Palace  and 
duke  of  the  Franks,  who,  restricting  his  sovereign  to  a  small 
domam,  ruled  France  for  thJrty  years  with  great  wisdom  and 
good  policy,  and  with  a  power  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
monardiy.  [He  died  in  714,  and  left  his  in&nt  grandson, 
Theodwald,  the  heir  to  his  authority,  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  widow.  The  Neustrian  chie&  divested  them  of  their 
soverei^ty,  and  elected  Bainfroy  to  the  office  of  Mayor ;  but 
their  triumph  was  only  of  short  duration.  Charles  Martel  (the 
Hammerer),  a  natural  son  of  Pepin,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed duke  of  the  Franks  and  mayor  of  the  Palace.  He  then 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Chilperick  H.  and  his  mayor  Bainfroy, 
defeated  them  successively  at  Stauclo,  Vinci  near  Cambray,  and 
Soissons,  716 — ^718,  which  made  him  master  of  the  throne  and 
of  the  sovereign  authority.  On  Chilperick  being  delivered  up 
to  him,  he  confirmed  anew  the  title  of  king  to  that  prince.] 
Charles  was  victorious  over  all  his  domestic  foes,  his  arms  kept  in 
awe  the  surrounding  nations,  and  he  delivered  France  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Saracens,t  whom  he  entirely  defeated,  between 
Tours  and  Poictiers,  in  732.  He  was  brave  and  politic,  and 
imder  the  title  of  mayor  he  governed  for  twenty-six  years  with 
ability  and  success,  and  increased  the  glory  of  the  French  name. 
He  died  in  741. 

«  AuBtraaia,  Utinised  A'om  Ofter-rike,  Eastern  Ungdom,  included  all  tiwt  part 
of  Oaul  between  the  Meuie,  the  Scheld,  and  the  Rhine ;  a«  well  at  the  German 
provinces  beyond  the  Rhine.  Neustria,  from  Ne-oster.rike,  NoriA-eaUerm  kUufilotm, 
included  the  country  lying  between  the  Meuse,  the  Loire,  and  the  Ocaan.  The  re^ 
raaining  provinces  of  Oaul  retained  their  ancient  name,  and  formed  several  inde- 
pendent states. 

f  The  Saracens  after  the  conquest  of  Africa  crossed  over  into  Snain  In  713,  and 
destroyed  the  kingdom  which  the  Goths  had  founded.    They  tnen  crossed  tbt 
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3.  Charies  Mtriel  beqiieadiedthegoYemment  of  France,  as  an 
tmdiflpiited  inhentanoe,  to  his  two  sons,  Pepin  (the  Short),  and 
Carloman,  who  gOTemed  under  the  same  titfe  of  Major,  the  one 
AnsinBa,  and  uie  other  Neostria  and  Bnrgondy.  On  the  re- 
signation of  Carioman^Pqun  snooeeded  to  the  sole  adniinistration ; 
and,  ambitioas  of  adding  the  title  of  king  to  the  power  which  he 
abeaifltyenjoyed,  proposed  the  question  to  pope  ZacnarjfWhether  he 
or  Ub  BorerignClnlderic  was  most  worthy  of  the  throne?  Zachary, 
ksfing  hJB  own  interest  in  Tiew,  decided  that  *'  he  who  possess- 
ed the  power  ahoold  also  bear  the  title  of  king.''  Childericin. 
waa  thai  depoaedf  and  confined  to  a  monastery  for  life,  752  a.  c. 
With  him  ended  the  first  or  Merovingian  race  of  the  kings  of 
iVanoe,  wfaidi  had  filled  the  throne  for  334  years. 

4.  [niie  first  king  of  the  CarloYingian  dynasty,  with  the  in- 
tentiion  of  rendering  his  person  sacred  and  inyiolable,  was  the 
first  sovereign  who  had  reooorse  to  the  ceremony  of  consecration. 
Ha  waa  consecrated  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Soissons, 
br  the  celebrated  St.  Boni&ce,  first  archbishop  of  Mayence. 
Ijie  example  of  Pctui  was  followed  soon  after  by  several  princes 
Old  sovereignfl  of  Europe.]  To  recompense  the  service  done 
him  b^  the  pope,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Lombards;  and, 
fltrmpmg  them  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  he  made  a  donation 
of  that  and  other  considerable  territories  to  the  Holy  See,  which 
were  the  first,  as  is  alleged,  of  its  temporal  possessions.  HHie 
pretended  p&  of  Constantine,  beins  held  to  be  a  fiible.]  Con- 
scious of  his  defective  title,  it  was  uie  principal  object  of  Pepin 
the  Short  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people  whom  he 
^▼emed.  The  legidative  power  among  the  franks  was  vested 
m  the  people  assonbled  in  their  Champs  de  Mars,  Under  the 
Merovingian  race  the  regal  authority  had  sunk  to  nothing,  while 
the  power  of  the  nobles  had  attained  to  an  inordinate  extent. 
Pepm  fi)und  it  his  best  policy  to  acknowledge  and  ratify  those 
rights,  which  he  could  not  without  danger  have  invaded;  and 
tfaoa,  under  the  character  of  guardian  of  the  powers  of  all  the 
ordm  of  the  state,  he  exalted  the  regal  office  to  its  proper 
eLevation,  and  fimnded  it  on  the  securest  basis.  On  his  death- 
bed, he  called  a  council  of  the  grandees,  and  obtained  their 
consent  to  a  division  of  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons, 
Charies  and  Carioman.  He  died  in  768,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three, 
after  a  leign  of  seventeen  years  firom  the  death  of  Ghilderic  HI., 
and  an  administration  of  twenty-seven  from  the  death  of  his 
&ther  Charles  Martel. 


Pyrtoeei,  and  appearad  bi  rtat  nmnben  under  tlie  wall*  of  Toulouae,  where  they 
were  tocaUy  defeated  by  Eodes,  duke  of  Aquiuine,  in  721.  ihe  Saracens  again 
tovaded  France  in  731,  and  penetrated  as  far  a«  Sent,  when  Charles  Martel  went  to 
the  assiatence  of  Endes,  and  gained  the  complete  victory  between  Tours  and  Pnictlera 
in  which  900,000  M<ritammedans  are  hyperbolically  asserted  to  have  fa\\«iu  l^xxV 
notwithstanding  that  sUu^bter,  they  soou  made  another  irTU^\on,vtYien\.\\«^'<<i«t« 
again  defeated,  iriticb  6oally  arreatcil  titar  progress. 
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SECTION  IV. 

BEFLECTIOKS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE  MERO- 
VmaiAN  RACE  OF  ITS  KINGS. — ORIGIN  OF  THE  FEUDAL 
SYSTEM. 

1.  The  maimers  of  the  Franks  were  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
Grermanic  nations  described  by  Tacitus.  Though  under  the 
command  of  a  chief  or  king,  their  government  was  extremely 
democratical,  and  they  acknowledged  no  other  than  a  military 
subordination.  The  legislative  authority  resided  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  people  (having  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms), 
or  Champ  de  Mars^  so  called  from  being  held  annually  on  the 
1st  day  of  March ;  a  coimdl  in  which  the  king  had  but  a  single 
suffirage,  equally  with  the  meanest  soldier.  But  when  in  arms 
against  the  enemy,  his  power  was  absolute  in  enforcing  military 
discipline. 

2.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Groul,  some 
changes  took  place  from  their  new  situation.  They  induced 
the  Gauls  to  absolute  subjection ;  yet  they  left  many  in  posses- 
sion of  their  lands,  because  the  new  country  was  too  large  for 
its  conquerors.  They  left  them  likewise  in  the  use  of  thdr 
existing  laws,  which  were  those  of  the  Roman  code,  while  they 
themselves  were  governed  by  the  Salique  and  Bipuarian  laws, 
ancient  institutions  in  observance  amon?  the  Franks  before  tiiey 
left  their  original  seats  in  Grermany.  Hence  arose  that  extra- 
ordinary diversity  of  local  laws  and  usages  in  the  kingdom  of 
France,  which  continued  down  to  modem  times,  and  gave  ooca- 
sion  to  numberless  inconveniences. 

3.  The  ancient  Grermans  had  the  highest  veneration  fbr  their 
priests  or  Druids.  It  was  natural  that  the  Franks,  after  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  should  have  the  same  reverenoe  for 
their  bishops,  to  whom  accordingly  they  allowed  the  firat  rank 
in  the  national  assembly.  These  bishops  were  generally  chosen 
from  among  the  native  Gauls ;  for,  having  adopted  from  this 
nation  their  new  religion,  it  was  natural  that  their  priests  dioold 
be  chosen  from  the  same  people.  The  influence  of  the  clergy 
contributed  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  oonqneied 
Gauls,  and  to  humanize  their  conquerors ;  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time  the  two  nations  were  thoroughly  incorporated. 

4.  At  this  period  a  new  system  of  policy  is  visible  among  this 
united  people,  which  by  degrees  extended  itself  over  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  Feudal  System, 

By  this  expression  is  properly  meant  that  tenure  op  condition 
on  which  the  proprietors  of  land  held  their  possesedons,  viz.  an 
obhsation  to  perform  militanr  service,  whenever  required  by  the 
chief  or  over-lord  to  whom  they  owed  alle^ance. 

Many  modem  writers  attribute  the  origin  of  this  iostitation 
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or  policy  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  who,  after  the  conquest  of 
Gflol,  are  supposed  to  have  divided  the  lands  amon^  their  fol- 
lowers, on  this  condition  of  military  service.  But  this  notion  is 
attended  with  insurmountable  difficulties.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
it  proceeds  oa  this  &lse  idea,  that  the  conquered  lands  belon^d 
in  property  to  the  kin^,  and  that  he  had  tbe  right  of  bestowmg 
them  in  ^fts,  or  dividmg  them  among  his  followers ;  whereas  it 
is  a  certain  fiaict,  that  amons  the  Franks  the  partition  of  con- 
quered lands  was  made  by  &t,  as  was  the  division  even  of  the 
nxHl  or  booty  taken  in  battle ;  and  that  the  king^s  share,  though 
doabtiesB  a  larger  portion  than  that  of  his  captains,  was  likewise 
assigned  him  by  lot.*  Secondly,  if  we  should  suppose  the  king 
to  have  made  tiiose  gifts  to  his  captains  out  of  his  own  domain, 
the  creation  of  a  very  few  heneficia  would  have  rendered  him  a 
poorer  man  than  his  subjects.  We  must  therefore  have  recourse 
to  another  supposition  for  the  origin  of  the  fiefe ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  source  much  more  remote  than 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks. 

5.  Among  all  barbarous  nations,  with  whom  war  is  the 
dne£  occupation,  we  remark  a  strict  subordination  of  the 
members  of  a  tribe  to  their  chief  or  leader.  It  was  observed 
by  CflBsar  as  peculiarly  strong  among  the  Gaulish  nations,  and 
as  subsisting  not  only  between  the  soldiers  and  their  com- 
mander, but  between  the  inferior  towns  or  villages  and  the 
canton  or  province  to  which  thev  belonged.  In  peace  every 
man  cultivated  his  land,  free  of  all  taxation,  and  subject  to  no 
other  burden  than  that  of  military  service  when  required  by  his 
chief.  When  the  province  was  at  war,  each  village,  though 
taxed  to  ftomish  only  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  was  bound 
to  send,  on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  muster,  all  its  males 
CMpable  of  bearing  arms,  and  from  these  its  rated  number  was 
setected  by  the  <£ief  of  the  province.  The  cUentda  subsisted 
among  the  Franks  as  well  as  among  the  Gauls.  It  subsisted 
among  the  Romans,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their  distant  con- 
quests, were  obliged  to  maintain  fixed  garrisons  on  their  fron- 
tiers, to  check  the  inroads  of  the  barbarian  nations.  To  each 
ofitor  in  these  garrisons  it  was  customary  to  assign  a  portion  of 
land  as  the  pleoge  and  pay  of  his  service.  These  gifts  were 
tanned  beneficia,  and  thdr  proprietors  beneficiarii,  Flin.  £p.  lib. 
10.  ep.  32.  The  heneficia  were  at  first  granted  only  for  life. 
Alexander  Severus  was  the  first  that  allowed  them  to  descend  to 
heirs,  on  tiie  like  condition  of  military  service,  and  Constantine 
the  Great  in  like  manner  made  gifts  of  land  to  his  principal 
ofilc^rs,  perpetual  and  hereditary. 

.'  *  The  wdUknown  ttory  of  the  Vase  of  Soiisont,  it  an  illustratioii  of  thii.  When 
the  piniidcr  taken  in  Clovia't  invation  of  Gaul  was  set  out  for  diatribution,  he  begged 
tar  bimaelf  a  preciou*  vessel,  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rheinu.  The  army  having 
expressed  their  willingness  to  consent:  **  You  shall  have  nothtaig  here,**  exclaimed 
a  soldier,  striking  it  with  his  battle^xe,  **  but  what  falls  to  jour  share  by  lot." 
Clovis  took  the  vet  set,  without  marking  his  resentment ;  but  found  an  opportunity 
next  year  of  reveiigtiig  hinuelf,  by  the  death  of  the  soldier. 

M  2 
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6.  When  Gkiul  was  oyerrun  b^  the  Franks,  a  great  part  of  the 
lands  was  possessed  on  this  tenure  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  as  the 
rest  was  by  the  native  Grauls.  The  conquerors,  accustomed  to  the 
same  policy,  would  naturally  adopt  it  in  the  partition  of  their  new 
conquests ;  each  man,  on  receiTing  his  share,  becoming  bound  to 
military  service,  as  a  condition  necessarily  annexed  to  territorial 
property.  [This  obligation  on  the  proprietors  of  land  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Franks. 
Chilperick,  who  began  his  reign  in  561,  exacted  a  fine,  bannas 
jussit  exigi^  from  certain  persons  who  had  refused  to  accompany 
him  in  an  expedition.  Childebert  11.,  576 — ^96,  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner,  which  shows  that  the  land  was  held  condition- 
ally even  at  that  early  time.]  With  respect  to  those  Grauls  who 
retained  their  possessions,  no  other  chaoige  was  necessary,  than 
to  exact  the  same  obligation  of  military  vassalage  to  their  new 
conquerors  that  they  hful  rendered  to  their  former  masters,  the 
emperors ;  and,  before  the  Roman  conquest,  to  their  native  chiefi. 
Thus  no  other  change  took  place  than  that  of  the  overlord.  The 
system  was  the  same  which  had  prevailed  for  ages. 

7.  But  these  heneficia,  or  fie&,  were  personal  grants,  revocable 
by  the  sovereign  or  overlord,  and  reverting  to  him  on  the  death 
of  the  vassal.  The  weakness  of  the  Frank  kings  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race  imboldened  the  possessors  of  fiS&  to  aspire  at 
independence  and  security  of  property.  In  a  convention  held  at 
Andely  in  587,  to  treat  of  peace  between  Gontran  and  Childe- 
bert II.,  the  nobles  obliged  these  princes  to  renounce  the  right 
of  revoking  their  benc£ces,  whi(m  henceforward  passed  by 
inheritance  to  their  eldest  male  issue. 

8.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  fief  becoming  perpetual 
and  hereditary,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  subinfeudation;  and 
that  the  vassal  himself,  holding  his  land  of  the  sovereign  by  the 
tenure  of  military  service,  should  be  enabled  to  create  a  train  of 
inferior  vassals,  by  giving  to  them  portions  of  his  estate  to  be 
held  on  the  same  condition,  of  following  his  standard  in  battle, 
rendering  him  homage  as  their  lord,  and  pajjring,  as  the  symbol 
of  their  subjection,  a  small  annual  present,  either  of  money,  or 
the  firuits  of  their  lands.  Thus,  m  a  little  time,  the  whole 
territory  in  the  feudal  kingdoms  was  either  held  inmiediately  and 
in  capite  of  the  sovereign  himself,  or  mediately  by  inferior  varaals 
of  the  tenants  in  capite, 

9.  It  was  natural,  that  in  those  disorderly  times,  when  the 
authority  of  government  and  the  obligation  or  general  laws  were 
extremely  weak,  the  superior  or  overiord  shoiud  acquire  a  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  vassals.  The  Comiies^  to 
whom,  as  the  chief  magistrates  of  police,  the  administration  of 
justice  belonged, of  right,  paid  little  attention  to  the  duties  of 
their  office,  and  shamefiilly  abused  their  powers.  The  inferior 
classes  naturally  chose,  instead  of  seeking  justice  through  this 
corrupted  channel,  to  submit  their  law-suits  to  the  arbitration  of 
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their  overlord;  and  this  jurisdiction,  conferred  at  first  by  the 
acquiescence  of  parties,  came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  founded 
on  strict  right.  Hence  arose  a  perpetual  contest  of  jurisdiction 
betweoi  the  greater  barons  in  their  own  territories  and  the 
(king's)  established  judicatories ;  a  natural  cause  of  that  extreme 
anarchy  and  disorder  which  jprevailed  in  France  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Merovingian  period,  and  which  sunk  the 
regal  aauiority  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  abasement.  In  a  govern- 
ment of  which  every  part  was  at  variance  with  the  rest,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  new  power  should  arise,  which,  in  able  hands, 
should  1^  capable  oi  enslaving  and  bringing  the  whole  under 
subjection. 

10.  The  mayor  of  the  palace,  or  first  officer  of  the  household, 
gradually  usurped,  under  a  series  of  weak  princes,  the  whole 
powers  of  the  sovereign.  This  office,  firom  a  personal  dignity, 
became  hereditary  in  the  &mil^  of  Pepin  d^  Heristal;  and  his 
grandson,  P^nn  le  Bref^  removing  firom  the  throne  those  phan- 
toms of  the  Merovingian  race,  assumed,  by  the  authority  of  a 
papal  decree,  the  title  of  king,  and  reigned  for  seventeen  years 
with  dignity  and  success,  the  rounder  of  the  second  race  of  the 
French  monarchs,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Carlovingian, 
which  filled  the  throne  of  France  for  a  period  of  253  years. 


SECTION  V. 

CHARLEMAGNE— THE  NEW  EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST, 

768--8U.  A.  c. 

1.  Pbfin  U  Bref^  with  the  consent  of  his  nobles,  divided,  on 
his  death-bed,  the  kingdom  of  France  between  his  sons  Charles 
and  Carloman,  768  a.  c.  The  latter  dying  a  few  years  after  his 
fiUher,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  in  771. 
In  the  course  of  a  reign  of  forty-five  years,  Charlemagne  (or 
Charles  the  Great, for  so  he  was  deservedly styled)extended  the 
fimits  of  his  empire  beyond  the  Danube;  subdued  Dacia,  Dafma- 
tia,  and  Istria;  conquered  and  subjected  all  the  barbarous  tribes 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula ;  made  himself  master  of  a  great 
portion  of  Italy,  and  successfiilly  encountered  the  arms  of  the 
Saracens,  t^e  Huns,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Saxons.  His 
war  with  the  Saxons  [whose  territories  extended  fi*om  the  Lower 
Bhine  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Bsdtic,]  was  of  thirty  years^  duration, 
and  their  final  conquest  was  not  achieved  without  an  inhuman 
waste  of  blood.  At  the  request  of  the  pope,  and  to  discharge 
the  obligation  of  his  fiitber  Pepin  to  the  Holy  See,  Charlemagne, 
thon^  allied  by  marriage  to  Deaderius  king  of  the  Lombiffds, 
erossed  tiie  Great  Saint  Bernard  fi*om  Geneva,  and  dispossessed 
that  prince  of  all  his  dominions,  and  put  a  final  period  to  the 
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Lombard  dominion  in  Italjr,  in  774,  which  had  been  fonnded  bjr 
the  Pannonian  Alboin  in  568. 

2.  He  made  his  entiy  into  Rome  at  the  festival  (^Easter,  was 
there  crowned  king  of 'France  and  of  the  Lombards,  and  was,  by 
pope  Adrian  I.,  invested  with  the  right  of  ratifying  the  electicm 
of  the  popes.  Irene,  empress  of  the  East,  sought  to  aUy  herself 
with  Charlemagne,  by  the  marriage  of  her  son  Constantine  to 
the  daughter  of  that  monarch;  but  her  subsequent  inhuman 
conduct  m  putting  Constantine  to  death,  gave  ground  to  suspect 
the  smcerity  of  her  desire  for  that  alliance. 

3.  Li  the  last  visit  of  Charlemagne  to  Italy,  he  was  consecrat- 
ed Emperor  of  the  West  by  the  hands  of  pope  Leo  lU.,  on 
Christmas  day,  in  the  year  800.  It  is  probable,  that  had  he 
chosen  Rome  for  his  residence  and  seat  of  government,  and  at 
his  death  transmitted  to  his  successor  an  undivided  dominion, 
that  great  but  &llen  empire  might  have  once  more  been  restored 
to  lustre  and  respect ;  but  Charlemagne  had  no  fixed  capital, 
and  in  806,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  however  died  shortly  after,  the  one  in  810,  and  the  otJier 
in  811. 

4.  The  economy  of  government  and  the  domestic  administra- 
tion of  Charlemagne  merit  attention.      Pepin  le  Bref  had 
introduced  the  system  of  annual  assemblies  or  parliiunents, 
held  at  first  in  March,  and  afterwards  in  May,  where  the  chief 
estates  of  clergy  and  nobles  were  called  to  deliberate  on  the 
public  affiiirs  and  the  wants  of  the  people.    Charlemagne  appoint- 
ed the  assemblies  to  be  held  twice  in  the  year,  in  spring  and  in 
autumn.     In  the  latter  all  affairs  were  prepared  and  digested ;  in 
the  former  was  transacted  the  business  of  legislation :  and  of 
this  assembly  he  made  the  people  a  party,  by  admitting  firom 
each  province  or  district  twelve  deputies  or  representatives. 
The  assembly  now  consisted  of  three  estates,  who  each  lonned 
a  separate  chamber,  which  discussed  apart  the  concerns  of  its 
own  order,  and  afterwards  imited  to  conununicate  their  resolu- 
tions, or  to  deliberate  on  their  common  interests.    The  sovereig^n 
wa»never  present,  unless  when  called  to  ratify  the  decrees  of  the 
assembly.     [His  laws  (capitularies)  corrected  a  vast  nimiber  of 
abuses,  and  gave  new  ideas  of  justice;  but  the  jiidgments  ofGod^ 
the  valuations  of  crimes  at  sums  of  money,  and  other  barbarities, 
were  unfortunately  sufiered  to  remain.] 

5.  Charlemagne  divided  the  empire  into  provinces,  and  thepe 
into  districts,  each  comprehending  a  certain  number  of  counties. 
The  districts  were  sovemed  by  royal  envoys  oaOed  mtsst 
dominiciy  chosen  by  uie  emperor  firom  the  der^  and  nobles, 
and  bound  to  an  exact  visitation  of  their  territones  every  three 
months,  [to  examine  into  the  state  of  religion,  and  to  see  that 
ecclesiastics  performed  faithfully  their  duties ;  to  sui)erintend  the 

execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  see  that  equal  justice  wwi  ad- 
ministered  to  all  without  di8tinct\on.'\    They  also  held  vearly 
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oonTOitioiis,  at  wbich  were  present  the  higher  clergy  aad  barons, 
to  diflcnss  the  afi^rs  of  the  district,  examme  the  conduct  of  its 
magistrates,  and  redress  the  grieyances  of  individuals.  At  the 
general  assembly,  or  Champ  de  Mai^  die  royal  envoys  made 
their  report  to  the  soverei^  and  states ;  and  thus  the  public 
attention  was  constantly  dnrected  to  all  the  concerns  of  the 
empire. 

6.  The  private  character  of  Charlemagne  was  most  amiable 
and  respectable.      His    secretary,  Esinhart,  has  painted  his 
domestic  life  in  beautiful  and  simple  colouring.*    The  economy 
of  his  fiunily,  when  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  were  assiduous- 
ly employed  in  spinning  and  housewifery,  and  the  sons  trained  by 
their  nther  in  the  practice  of  all  manly  exercises,  is  character- 
istic  of  an  age  of  great  simplicity.     [In  CharlemaCTC  was  united 
the  talents  of  the  warrior,  the  genius  of  the  legiSator,  and  the 
largeness  of  mind  necessary  to  form  a  great  pcmtidan — bom  in 
the  midst  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  he  poured  around  him  a 
stream  oS  li^ht  and  of  glory.    He  pursued  with  constan^  and 
vith  increasing  ability,  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself,  viz, 
establishing  the  reign  of  the  laws,  and  a  nourishing  civilization  ; 
hot  barbarism  was  too  strong  for  him;  and  when  he  died,  in  814, 
It  ivas  re-established  throughout  the  empire.    His  perpetual  wars 
had  almost  destroyed  the  middle  class  of  freemen;  so  that 
society  now  consisted  of  a  few  great  proprietors  and  an  immense 
i>BUB  of  slaves.     In  the  grants  of  Charlemagne  he  invariably 
Wows    lands    '^with    Si   the    inhabitants,    houses,    slaves, 
o^eadows,  moveables,  and  immoveables.^^]     Contemporary  with 
him  was  Harun  al  Bashid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  equally 
<^Iebrated  tor  his  conquests,  excellent  policy,  and  the  wisdom 
snd  humanity  of  his  government. 

7.  Of  all  the  lawM  sons  of  Charlemagne,  Lewis  the  Debonaire 
^  the  only  one  who  survived  him,  and  who  therefore  succeeded 
^thoat  dispute  to  the  imperial  dominions,  excepting  Italy,  which 
^e  emperor  had  settled  on  Bernard,  his  grandson  oy  Pepin,  his 
second  son. 


SECTION  VI. 

MANNERS,   GOVERNMENT,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  AGE  OP 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

1.  In  establishing  the  provincial  conventions  under  the  royal 
envoys,  Charlemagne  did  not  entirely  abolish  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  chief  magistrates,  the  dukes  and  counts.    They  con- 

♦  Tliii  character  will  admit  of  some  modiflcation,  when  it  t«  known  that  be  had 
nine  wlvai,  whom  he  divorced  with  little  ceremony.    His  daughters  too  were  far 
from  being  model*  of  virtue,  their  lives  bringing  icandal  on  VtM  toi«^  ^^um,«. 
SceHaUan. 
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tinued  to  command  the  troops  of  the  proyince,  and  to  make  the 
levies  in  stated  nmnbers  from  each  district.  Cavalry  was  not 
numerous  in  the  imperial  armies,  twelve  &rms  being  taxed  to 
furnish  only  one  horseman  with  his  armour  and  accoutrements. 
The  province  supplied  six  months'  provisions  to  its  complement 
of  men,  and  the  kmg  maintained  them  during  the  rest  of  the 
campd^. 

2.  The  engines  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  towns  were, 
as  in  former  times,  the  ram,  the  balista,  catapulta,  testudo,  &c. 
Charlemagne  had  his  ships  of  war  stationed  in  the  months  of 
all  the  lai^  rivers.  He  bestowed  great  attention  on  commerce. 
The  merdoants  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  traded  to  ihe 
Levant,  and  exchanged  the  commodities  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Venice  and  Grenoa  were  rising  into  commercial  opulence ;  and 
the  manu&ctures  of  wool,  of  glass,  and  iron,  were  suocecefully 
cultivated  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  i'  V       v 

8.  The  value  of  mon^  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Rcmian 
empire  in  the  age  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  numerary 
livre,  in  the  age  of  Charlemaene,  was  supposed  to  be  a  pound  of 
silver,  in  value  about  £3  sterung  of  English  money.  At  presmt 
the  livre  is  worth  10^.  Ei^lish.  Hence  we  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  forming  our  estimate  of  ancient  money  from  its  name ;  and 
from  the  want  of  this  caution  have  arisen  the  most  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  commerce,  riches,  and  strength,  of  the  ancient 
kingdoms. 

4.  The  Capituhria  of  Charlemagne,  compiled  into  a  body  in 
627,  were  recovered  from  oblivion  in  1531  and  1545.  Tliey 
present  many  circumstances  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the 
times.  Unless  in  great  cities,  there  were  no  inns;  the  laws 
obliged  every  man  to  eive  accommodation  to  travellers,  and  it 
was  considerod  the  hi^est  breach  of  civil  and  religious  duty  to 
reAise  to  do  so.  The  chief  towns  were  built  of  wcHod,  and  even 
the  walls  were  of  that  material.  The  state  of  the  mechanical 
arts  was  very  low  in  Europe :  the  Saracens  had  brought  them  to 
greater  perfection.  Paintmg  and  sculpture  were  only  preserved 
mm  absolute  extinction  by  the  existing  remains  of  ancient  art. 
Charlemagne  appears  to  have  been  anxious  for  the  improvement 
of  music ;  and  tne  Italians  are  said  to  have  instructed  his  iWich 
performers  in  the  art  of  playing  on  the  organ.  Architecture 
was  studied  and  successfully  cultivated  in  that  style  called  Gothic, 
which  admits  of  sreat  beauty,  elefi^ance,  and  mi^gnifioence.  The 
composition  of  Mosaic  appears  to  have  been  an  invention  of  those 
ages. 

5.  The  knowledge  of  letters  was  extremely  low,  and  oonfined 
to  a  few  of  the  ecdesiastics :  but  Charlemagne  gave  the  utmost 
encouragement  to  literature  and  the  sciences,  inviting  into  his 
dominions  of  France,  men  eminent  in  those  departments  frran 
Italy,  and  from  the  Britannic  Isles,  which,  in  those  daA  ages* 
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piesenred  more  of  tiie  light  of  learning  than  any  of  the  west- 
em  Idn^idoms.  ^^Neque  enim  silenda  mia  Britanniae,  Scotifie,  et 
Hibemue,  qua  studio  iiberalium  artium  eo  tempore  antecellebant 
leEaais  ocadentalibus  regnis ;  et  cura  prsesertim  monachorum, 
qui  uteramm  ^loriam,  alibi  aut  languentem  aut  depressam,  in  iis 
legionibus  impigre  susdtarent  atque  tuebantur.'' — MuraU  Antiq. 
ItaL  Diss,  43.  The  scarcity  of  books  in  those  times,  and  the 
nature  of  their  subjects,  legends,  lives  of  the  saints,  &c.,  evince 
the  narrow  difiusion  of  literature. 

6.  The  pecuniary  fines  for  homicide,  the  ordeal  or  j  advent 
of  God,  and  judicial  combat,  were  striking  peculiarities  m  the 
laws  and  manners  of  the  northern  nations,  and  particularly  of  the 
Franks.  With  this  warlike  but  barbarous  people,  revenue  was 
esteemed  honourable  and  meritorious.  The  hish-spirited  war- 
rior chastised  or  vindicated  with  his  own  hand  the  injuries  he 
had  reomed  or  inflicted,  and  he  had  only  to  dread  the  resent- 
ment of  the  sons  or  kinsmen  of  the  enemy  he  sacrificed.  The 
magistrate  interfered,  not  to  punish,  but  to  reconcile ;  and  was 
sabafied  if  he  could  persuade  the  aggressor  to  pay,  and  the  in- 
jured party  to  aoc^t,  the  moderate  fine  which  was  imposed  as 
the  price  of  blood ;  and  of  which  the  measure  was  estimated  ac- 
conmig  to  the  rank,  the  sex,  and  the  country  of  the  person  slain. 
Bat  increasing  civilization  abolished  those  barbarous  distinctions. 
We  have  remarked  the  equal  severity  of  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths, both  in  the  crime  of  murder  and  robbery ;  and  even 
among  the  Franks  iu  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  deliberate  murder 
was  punished  with  death. 

7.  By  their  ancient  laws,  a  party  accused  of  any  crime  was 
allowea  to  produce  compurgators,  or  a  certain  number  of  wit- 
nesses, aocordinff  to  the  measure  of  the  ofience ;  and  if  these  de- 
dared  upon  oau  their  belief  of  his  innocence,  it  was  held  a  suf- 
ficient exculpation.  Seventy-two  compumtors  were  required 
to  acquit  a  murderer  or  an  incendiary.  The  flagrant  perjuries 
occasioned  bv  this  absurd  practice  probably  gave  nse  to  the  trial 
by  ordeal,  wiiich  was  termed,  as  it  was  believed  to  be,  the  judg- 
ment of  Grod.  The  criminal  was  ordered,  at  the  option  of  l£e 
judge,  to  prove  his  ionocence  or  guilt,  by  the  oraeal  of  cold 
water,  of  boiling  water,  or  red  hot  iron.  He  was  tied  hand  and 
foot,  and  thrown  into  a  pool  to  sink  or  swim ;  he  was  made  to 
fetch  a  ling  firom  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  or  to 
walk  barefooted  over  burning  ploughshares ;  and  history  records 
examples  of  those  wonderfiil  experiments  having  been  undergone 
withoat  injury  or  pain. 

8.  Anouier  peouliaritv  of  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  north- 
ern nations  was  judicial  combat.  Both  in  civil  suits  and  in  the 
trial  of  crimes,  the  part^  destitute  of  legal  proofs  might  challenge 
his  antagonist  to  mortal  combat,  and  rest  the  cause  upon  its  issue. 
This  sanguinary  and  most  iniquitous  custom,  which  may  be  traced 
to  this  ctoy  in  the  practice  ot  duelling,  had  the  authority  of  law 
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in  the  court  of  the  constable  and  marshal,  eyen  in  the  last 
century,  in  France  and  England. 


SECTION  vn. 

A  RETROSPBCnVE  VIEW  OF  THE  AFFAIB8  OV  THE  CHURCH 
PRECEDIXO  THE  AGE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

1.  The  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies  divided  the  Christian 
church  for  many  ages.  In  the  fourth  century,  Arius,  a  presby- 
ter of  Alexandria,  maintained  the  separate  and  inferior  nature 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  regarding  Christ  as  the 
noblest  of  created  beings,  through  whose  agency  the  Creator 
had  formed  the  universe.  His  doctrine  was  condenmed  in  the 
fini  General  Council^  held  at  Nice,  in  Bythinia,  by  Constantine, 
in  325,  who  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  his  opinions.  These 
heresies  for  many  centuries  had  an  extensive  influence,  and  pro- 
duced the  sects  of  the  Eunomians,  Semi-Arians,  Eusebians,  &c. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifUi  century,  Pel^us  and  Celestius, 
the  former  a  native  of  Britain,  the  latter  of  £eland,  denied  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding  and  purify  the  heart ;  and  maintained 
the  sufficiency  of  man^s  natural  powers  for  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  degrees  of  piety  and  virtue.  These  tenets  were  ably 
combated  by  St.  Augustine,  and  condenmed  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  but  have  ever  continued  to  find  many  supporters. 

3.  llie  most  obstinate  source  of  controversy  in  those  ages  was 
regarding  the  worship  of  images ;  a  practice  which,  though  at 
first  opposed  by  the  clergy,  was  afterwards,  from  interested 
motives,  countenanced  and  vindicated  by  them.  It  was,  however, 
long  a  subject  of  division  in  the  church.  The  emperor  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  m  726,  attempted  to  suppress  this  idolatry,  by  the 
destruction  of  every  statue  and  picture  found  in  the  diurches, 
and  by  punishment  of  their  worshippers ;  but  this  intenu>erate 
zeal  rather  increased  than  repressed  ike  superstition,  and  led  to 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  possessions  in  Italy.  His  son 
Constantine  v.,  Copronjrmus,  with  wiser  policy,  satisfied  himself 
with  procuring  its  condemnation  by  the  diurch  in  the  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754. 

4.  From  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  phHosophy, 
which  recommended  the  purification  of  the  soul  by  redeeming  it 
from  its  subjection  to  the  senses,  arose  the  system  of  penances, 
mortification,  religious  sequestration,  and  monachism.  After 
Constantine  had  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christiaos, 
many  conceived  it  a  duty  to  procure  for  themselves  voluntary 
grievances  and  sufferings.  They  retired  into  caves  and  hermit- 
ages, and  there  practisea  the  most  rigorous  mortifications  of  the 
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flesh,  by  ftstiiig,  scouring,  vigils,  &c  This  frenzy  first  showed 
haelf  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth  century,  whence  it  spread  all  over 
the  East,  a  great  part  of  Afirica,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
Indiopric  of  Home.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius,  these  devotees 
b^;an  to  form  communities  or  camobia,  each  associate  binding 
himself  by  oath  to  observe  the  rules  of  his  order.  St.  Benedict 
introduceid  monachism  into  Italy  and  founded  the  first  monastery 
of  the  West,  at  Mcmte  Caasino,  near  Naples,  in  529.  During 
the  reign  of  Totila  (541 — 552)  the  Benedictine  order  soon  be- 
came extremely  numerous,  and  most  opulent,  fix>m  the  many 
ridi  donations  made  by  the  devout  and  charitable,  who  conceived 
theyprofited  by  their  prayers.  Benedict  sent  colonies  into  Sicily 
ana  France,  whence  tney  soon  spread  over  all  Europe. 

5.  Ld  the  East,  the  monachi  soUiarii  were  first  moorporated 
into  coenobia  by  St.  Basil,  bishop  of  Cssarea,  in  the  nuddle  of 
the  fiKirth  century;  and,  some  time  before  that  period,  the  first 
monasteries  fivr  women  were  founded  in  Egypt  by  the  sister  of 
St.  Paoomo.  From  these,  in  the  following  age,  rorung  a  variety 
of  orders,  under  different  rules.  The  rule  of  the  Canons  Regular 
was  framed  after  the  model  of  the  apostolic  life.  The  Mendi- 
cuts, — to  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  added  the  obligation 
of  beg^ng  alms.  The  miUtaiy  religions  orders  were  unmown 
till  the  age  of  the  Holy  War.  (See  postea.  Sect.  XYUI.  §  3.) 
The  monastic  firatemities  owed  their  reputation  chiefly  to  the 
little  literary  knowledge  which,  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  they 
ezcfaiSEvelv  possessed. 

6.  In  the  fiflJi  century  arose  a  set  of  fanatics  termed  SiyKtes, 
or  pillar-saints,  who  passed  their  lives  on  the  tops  of  pillars  of 
various  height.  Simeon  of  Syria  lived  thirty-sev^a  years  on  a 
pillar  fflxty  feet  high,  and  died  upon  it.  This  firenzy  prevaUed 
m  the  East  for  many  centuries. 

7.  Auricular  confession,  which  had  been  abolished  in  the  East 
in  the  fourth  century,  began  to  be  in  use  in  the  West  in  the  age 
of  Charlemagne,  and  has  ever  since  prevailed  in  the  Romish 
dinrch.  The  canonization  of  saints  was  for  near  twelve  centuries 
practised  by  every  bishop.  Pope  Alexander  HE.,  one  of  the 
moat  vicious  of  men,  first  claimed  and  assumed  this  right  as  the 
exdiuive  privilege  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

8.  The  conquests  of  Charlemagne  spread  Christianity  in  the 
nordi  of  Europe.  [He  founded  the  bishoprics  of  Munster, 
Oanaburg,Minaen,  Paderbom,yerden,  Bremen,  Hildesheim,and 
Halberstadt;]  but  all  b^ond  the  limits  of  his  conquests  was 
idolatrous.  Britain  and  Ireland  had  received  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity at  an  earlier  period,  but  it  was  afterwards  extinguished, 
and  again  revived  under  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
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SECTION  vm. 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST  UNDER  THE  SUCCESSORS  OF 
CHARLEMAGNE.      814 ^923  A.  C. 

1.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  raised  and  supported  solely  by 
his  abilities,  fell  to  pieces  under  his  weak  posterity.  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  or  the  Good-natured,  the  onl^  surviTor  of  his  law- 
ful sons,  was  consecrated  emperor  and  kmg  of  the  Franks  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  813,  and  crowned  emperor  at  Bheims  in  816, 
by  Pope  Stephen  V.  Among  the  first  acts  of  his  rei^  was  the 
partition  of  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons.  To  JPefun,  hi& 
second  son,  he  gave  Aquitaine,  the  southern  third  of  France;  to 
Louis,  the  joungest,  ]&ivaria;  and  he  associated  his  eldest  son 
Lothaore  with  himself  iu  the  goyemment  of  the  rest.    The  three 

Cces  quarrelled  among  themselyes,  agreeing  in  nothiujg  but  in 
nities  against  their  &ther.  They  made  open  war  against  ^^wi^ 
supported  by  pope  Gregory  lY.  The  pretence  was,  that  the 
emperor  haying  a  younger  son,  Charles,  by  his  second  wife 
Judith  of  Bayaria,  who  was  bom  to  him  after  this  partition  <^ 
his  states,  wanted  to  proyide  this  child  likewise  in  a  share,  which 
could  not  be  done  but  at  the  expense  of  his  elder  brothers. 
Louis  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself,  together  with  the 
empress  and  his  son  Charles  (afterwards  sumamed  the  Bald)^  as 
prisoners  to  his  rebellious  sons.  They  confined  him  for  a  year  in 
a  monastery;  till,  on  a  new  quarrel  between  Louis  the  Younger 
and  Pepin,  Lothaire  once  more  restored  his  father  to  the  throne; 
but  his  spirits  were  broken,  his  health  decayed,  and  he  finished, 
soon  after,  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign,  in  840* 

2.  The  dissensions  of  the  brothers  stiU  continued.  Lothaire, 
now  emperor,  and  Pepin,  his  brother^s  son,  haying  taken  up 
arms  against  the  two  other  sons  of  Louis  U  Debonnaire^  Louis 
of  Bayaria,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  were  defeated  by  them  in  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  100,000  are  said  to  haye  fallen  in  the 
field.  The  churcn,  in  those  times,  was  a  prime  organ  of  ciyil 
policy.  A  counol  of  bishops  immediately  assembled,  and 
solemnly  deposed  Lothaire;  assuming  at  the  same  time  an  equal 
authority  oyer  his  conquerors,  whom  they  permitted  to  reign,  on 
the  express  condition  of  submissiye  obedience  to  the  supreme 
£^iritual  authority.  Yet  Lothaire,  excommunicated  and  deposed, 
found  means  so  to  accommodate  matters  with  his  brothers,  that 
they  agreed  to  a  new  partition  of  the  empire.  By  the  treaty  of 
Verdun,  in  843,  the  western  part  of  France,  termed  Neustria  and 
Aquitaine,  was  assigned  to  Charles  the  Bald;  Lothaire,  with  the 
title  of  emperor,  hi^  the  nominal  soyereignty  of  Italy,  and  the 
real  territory  of  Lorraine,  Franche  Compt^,  Proyence,  and  the 
Lyonnois ;  the  share  of  Louis  was  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  and 
firom  this  he  was  afi;erwards  distinguished  by  the  appeUation 
of  Louis  the  German. 
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3.  Thus  was  Crermanj  finally  separated  firom  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  On  the  death  of  Lotluure,  Charles  the  Bald  assumed 
the  empire  in  875,  or,  as  is  said,  pmrchased  it  from  pope  John 
YILL,  on  the  condition  of  holding  it  as  a  yassal  to  the  Holy  See. 
This  prince,  after  a  weak  and  inporious  reign,  died  by  poison  in 
877.  Under  the  distracting  reigns  of*  the  Carlovingian  kings, 
the  nobles  attained  great  power,  and  commanded  a  formidable 
TBSsalage.  The^  strengthened  themselyes  in  their  castles  and 
ibrtreBses,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  arm  of  ^vemment,  while  the 
ooontry  was  rayaged  and  desolated  by  their  feuds.  [They  com- 
pelled Charles  the  Bald  to  confirm  them  in  their  ofiices  and 
privileges,  843, — ^to  promise  to  transact  no  affairs  of  state  without 
their  consent,  851, — ^to  declare  for  himself  and  his  successors 
that  the  nobles  had  the  right,  whenever  their  demands  and 
oUims  should  be  just,  to  make  common  cause  against  them,  854 — 
and  by  the  edict  of  Xiersi,  that  dutchies,  earldoms,  and  all  fie&, 
flhould  be  hereditary,  877.  The  nobles  then  became  the  predom- 
inant power  in  the  state ;  the  great  body  of  free  yeomanry  were 
compelled  to  give  up  their  lands  to  the  great  barons,  and  hold 
them  as  dependent  fie&,  whilst  the  national  assemblies  were 
chanced  into  baronial  courts.  The  barbarous  custom  of  private 
war  followed,  which  distracted  the  kingdom  and  led  to  the 
general  ferodt^r  of  manners.] 

4.  Ld  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  France  was  plundered  by 
tke  Normans,  or  Northemmen,  a  new  race  of  Groths  from  Scandi- 
navia (Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway),  who  had  begun  their 
depredations  even  in  ihe  time  of  Charlemagne,  checked  only  in 
their  progress  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  by  the  naval  force 
which  he  established  to  guard  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Their 
fleets  consisted  of  small  fight  vessels,  which  braved  the  storms  of 
the  ocean,  and  enabled  them  to  penetrate  into  every  quarter. 
Jn  848,  they  sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  plundered  Bouen ;  while 
another  fleet  entered  the  Loire,  and  laid  waste  the  countiy  in  its 
vicuiity,-~carrying,  together  with  its  spoils,  men,  women,  and 
diUdren,  into  captivity.  In  the  following  year  they  attacked 
the  coasts  of  England,  France,  and  Spam,  but  were  repelled 
firom  the  last  by  the  g6od  conduct  and  courage  of  its  Mahometan 
mien.  In  845  they  entered  the  Elbe,  plundered  Hamburgh, 
and  penetrated  &r  into  Grermany.  Eric,  king  of  Denmark,  mio 
ccMnmanded  these  Normans,  sent  once  more  a  fleet  into  the  Seine, 
which  advanced  to  Paris.  Its  inhabitants  fled,  and  the  city  was 
burned.  Another  fleet,  with  little  resistance,  pillaged  Bourdeaux. 
To  avert  the  arms  of  these  ravagers,  Charles  the  Bald  bribed 
them  with  money ;  and  his  successor,  Charles  the  Fat,  yielded 
them  a  part  of  his  Flemish  dominions.  These  were  only  in- 
centives  to  fresh  depredations.  Paris  was  attacked  a  second  time, 
bat  fin^antly  defended  by  Count  Odo,  or  Eudes,  and  the  vener- 
able Bishop  Groslin.  A  truce  was  a  second  time  concluded,  and 
the  barbanaos  only  changed  the  scene  of  their  attack.    They 
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besieged  Sens,  and  plundered  Burgundy,  while  an  assembly  of 
the  States  held  at  Mentz  deposed  the  unworthy  Charles,  and 
conferred  the  crown  on  the  more  deserving  Eudes  who,  during 
a  reign  of  ten  years,  manfully  withstood  me  Normans,  [888 — 
98].  A  great  part  of  the  states  of  France,  however,  refused  his 
title  to  the  crown,  and  gave  their  all^;iance  to  Charles,  sumamed 
the  Simple,  898—923. 

RoUo,  the  Norman,  in  912,  compelled  Charles  to  yield  him  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  of  Neustria,  and  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  This  distinguished  warrior  was  worthy 
of  being  the  founder  of  a  state,  and  the  new  kingdom  which  he 
founded  was  called  Normandy,  of  which  Rouen  was  the  capital : 
it  became  happy  and  flourished  under  his  laws.  He  embraced 
the  Christian  rdigion,  conquered  the  ferocity  of  his  people,  and 
made  them  apply  to  agriculture,  instead  of  piracy,  and  guarded 
his  kingdom  ^m  any  further  invasion.  It  is  the  race  of  those 
warriors  whom  we  shall  see  presently  the  conquerors  of  England 
and  Sidly.  

THB  NOBTHMBN  OB  NOBMANS. 

^  [The  Scandmavian  states,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  until  th« 
eighth  century,  were  divided  among  a  number  of  independent  ctii6&.  dmr 
tentions  arose  among  them  which  led  to  the  establisnment  of  monarchies. 
Several  of  the  conquered  chiefs  betook  themselves  to  piracy,  and  went  in 

Suest  of  new  settlements.  The  success  they  met  with  encouraged  oihttn  ni 
lieir  countrymen  to  follow  their  example,  until  the  national  Mithusiasm  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  centozy,  they 
covered  the  sea  with  their  ships,  and  infested  successively  all  the  maritime 
coasts  of  Europe,  with  a  fimmess  and  perseverance  that  sur|NUses  all  inu^ 
nation.  They  were  animated  by  a  sort  of  religious  fanaticism,  which  nt* 
spired  them  with  courage  for  ihe  most  perilous  enterprises.  This  reekkv 
superstition  they  drew  from  the  doctrines  of  Odin,  who  was  the  god  of  their 
armies,  the  rewarder  of  valour  and  intrepidity  in  war,  reeeivii^  into  hit 
paradise  of  VaUuMa^  the  brave  who  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  tM  enemy ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abode  of  the  wretched,  called  by  them  HekoeUy 
was  prepared  for  those  who,  abandoned  to  ease  and  effeminacy,  prefari^  a 
life  of  tranquillity  to  the  glory  of  arms  and  the  perils  of  warlike  adventora. 

This  doctrine,  genendly  duFosed  over  all  the  north,  inspired  the  8eiUM&> 
navian  youth  with  an  intrepid  and  ferocious  courage,  which  made  than  ham 
all  dangers,  and  consider  the  sanguinary  death  of  warriors  as  the  soreet  ptidi 
to  immortality.  Often  did  it  happen,  that  the  sons  of  kings,  even  tiaoM  who 
were  already  destined  as  successors  to  their  father^s  throne,  vokmtMrad  M 
chiefis  of  pirates  and  brigands,  under  the  name  of  Sea  hingt^  solely  for  tibe 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  name  and  signalizing  themselves  by  their  mantimt 
exmoits. 

These  piracies  of  the  Normans,  which  at  first  were  limited  to  the  mm  and 
countries  borderiiu;  on  Scandinavia,  soon  extended  over  all  the  weatem  and 
southern  coasts  of  Europe.  Germany,  the  kinswloms  of  Lorraine,  Fnaee, 
England,  ScotUuid,  Ireland,  Spain,  the  Balearic  Isles,  Italy,  Greece,  and  die 
shores  of  Africa,  were  exposed  in  turn  to  the  insults  of  these  barhariani.  . 

In  787  the  Northmen  began  their  incursions  in  England.    In  796  tiiay 

ravaged  Ireland,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Waterford,  Dublin,  and  LfaiMriek, 

whien  they  kept  possession  of  until  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  of  Eocland,  1170. 

Tbe  Orkney,  the  Hebrides,  the  Shetland,  and  Feroe  islands,  and  the  lale  of 
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Man,  wen  diieovored  and  peopled  bj  them.  Another  colony  peopled  Ice- 
land, where  tiiejr  founded  a  republic  in  874,  which  preserve  its  indepen- 
denoe  until  annexed  to  Norway  in  1261.  The  Russian  monarchy  was 
foonded  by  the  Normans  nnder  Rnric,  about  850,  whose  dynasty  lasted 
tmi£96. 

CSbriatttBitT  was  first  preached  in  Denmark  about  826,  and  in  Sweden 
about  830,  which,  as  it  jprcMrressed,  led  to  the  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment,  but  for  centuries  it  had  little  effect  in  repressing  the  invincible  pro- 
pensty  to  wan  and  rapine.] 


SECTION  IX. 

BlfPIBB  OF  THE  EAST  DUBINO  THE  EIGHTH,  NINTH,  TENTH,  ANI> 
JCLEYXNTH  CENTUBIES — THE  TUBES — ^THE  SELJUK  DYNASTY. 

1.  While  the  new  empire  of  the  West  [restored  by  Charle- 
magne] was  thus  rapidly  tending  to  dissolution,  the  empire  of 
Constantinople  retained  yet  a  yesti^  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
It  had  lost  its  African  and  Syrian  dependencies,  with  a  part  of 
Asia  Ifinor,  and  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens  on  the  eastern 
Iroiitier,  and  ravaged  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Albariand 
Bulgarians.*  The  capital,  though  splendid  and  refined,  was  a 
oomstant  scene  of  reb^ons  and  conspiracies;  and  the  imperial 
ftmilj  itself  exhibited  a  series  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  and 
^rtroctties;  one  emperor  put  to  death  in  reyenge  of  murder  and 
iooest;  another  poisoned  by  his  queen;  a  thml  assassinated  in 
the  baih  by  his  own  domestics;  a  fourth  tearing  out  the  eyes  of 
laa  brothers;  the  empress  Irene,  respectable  for  her  talents,  but 
infiDnoiis  for  the  murder  of  her  only  son,  that  she  might  herself 
enjoy  the  throne  (deposed  in  802.)  Of  such  complexion  was 
thai  series  of  princes  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  East  for 
Mv  200  Years. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  a  most  violent  controversy 
■8  maintained  respecting  the  worship  of  images,  and  they  were 
alternately  destroyed  and  replaced  according  to  the  humour  of 
the  florereign.  llie  female  sex  were  thdr  most  zealous  support- 
en.  This  was  not  the  only  subject  of  division  in  the  Christian 
dwrdi;  the  doctrines  of  the  (fPaulicians  then  called)  Manichees 
were  extremely  prevalent,  and  when  proscribed  by  the  court, 

•  TIm  Albui  and  BulgarUu  were  branches  of  tbe  Sclavi,  who  came  from  the 
•ountriM  beyond  the  Euxine,  between  the  Viitula,  Nieitter,  Nieper,  &c.  The 
BolgarbUM  settled  ui  the  province  between  the  Danube  and  Balkan  about  610,  aiMl 
deftndeid  thcmselTet  againtt  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  until  1018. 

f  The  Panlicians,  so  called  from  adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul  They 
were  oppoecd  to  images,  they  disregarded  relics,  held  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  liie 
trinity,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  Mediator.  The  old  heretical  name  of 
Maiiichlane  (the  sect  that  denied  the  real  sufferings  and  the  real  flesh  of  Christ)  was 
firen  to  them  to  draw  upon  them  the  public  odium.  When  dispersed,  some  of  them 
acttled  tn  Oermaiiy,  Italy,  and  F^anpe.  'I'hey  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Mt\%«Q\v« 
aod  tiioae  who  praenred  the  timpllcUy  of  Christian  worship,  and  ptotettit^  %«i\Ti]ft. 
tiM  tynuiDj  of  Kom»  until  tbe  Affibrniation.-.(See  Milnet**  Ch.  Hxtl.") 
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the  sword  was  frequently  employed  to  suppress  their  tenets.  [The 
persecution  of  the  empress  Theodora,  at  last  drove  them  into 
rebellion,  when  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Mohammedans, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  sect.  They 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  desolated  the  fiurest  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  845 — 880.]  During  this  period  the  domestic 
calamities  of  the  empire  were  aggravated  by  the  separation  of  the 
Greek  from  the  Latm  Church,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  next 
section. 

3.  [In  the  re]ff^  of  Leo  YI.,  sumamed  the  Philosopher,  the 
Hungarians,  or  Turks,  a  new  race  of  barbarians  of  Scythian  or 
Tartarian  breed,  established  themselves  in  ancient  Dada,  Moesia, 
and  Pannonia,  ^e  provinces  which  form  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Himgary,  and  began  to  make  effective  inroads  in  the  territories 
of  the  empire  about  889.  They  also  extended  their  ravages  and 
devastations  over  GUmnany,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  They  promoted 
the  reign  of  anarchy,  by  forcing  ike  stoutest  barons  to  discipline 
their  vassals  and  forti^  their  castles.  The  origin  of  walled 
towns  is  ascribed  to  this  calamitous  period;  nor  could  any 
distance  be  secure  against  them,  their  cavalry  plundering  a 
circuit  of  fifty  miles  in  a  single  day,  (Gibbon  Cap.  55).  In  904  the 
misfortunes  of  the  empire  were  further  increased  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Russians  from  the  Paulus  Meotis,  or  Sea  of  Azoph,  under  the 
l^orman  chief,  Oleg  (the  guardian  of  Igor),  who  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  or  Bkdk  Sea,  and  appeared  before  Con- 
stantinople; and  again,  in  941,  by  a  snll  more  numerous 
expedition,  under  Igor  the  son  of  Kuric,  the  founder  of  the 
Russian  monarchy,  of  which  two  thirds  were  destroyed  by  the 
use  of  the  Greek  fire.  After  this  time,  during  the  decline  of  the 
power  of  the  Caliphs,  the  empire  recovered  Armenia,  Cyprus, 
Cilida,  and  a  part  of  Syria,  and  the  conversion  to  Christiaiixty  of 
the  Russians,  Hungarians,  Sclavonians,  and  Scandinavians,  freed 
Europe  from  their  piratical  incursions,  and  spread  among  them 
the  blessings  of  aviUzation.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
Normans  conquered  all  that  remained  to  the  Greeks  in  Italy, 
and  under  the  renowned  Robert  Guiscard  invaded  the  empire 
and  signally  defeated  the  emperor  Alexius  in  the  battle  of 
Durazzo,  1082;  while  the  Seljuk  Turks  deprived  them  of  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Mmor;  and  by  their  persecution  of  the 
Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  gave  birth  to  the  romantic 
notion  of  expelling  these  Infidels  firom  the  Holy  Land.] 


THE  TURKS. 

rork  18  the  senerie  aDve! 
ancients 


4.  ["Tork  IB  the  generic  apwalktion  for  all  TarfaLr  natlnna,  nwintifliKud  by  tfit 
icients  under  (he  name  of  Scythians.  Their  original  ooantrrww  in  the 
vast  regions  situate  to  the  north  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  eastward  of  the 
t/aspian  Sea,  beyond  the  Jihon,  or  Oxva  of  the  ancients,  especially  in  Chai»- 
sm,  Transoxiana,  Turkistan,  &c.  r™-v 
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5.  **  The  Hnogunana  mm  one  of  these  tribei,  called  by  themselves 
Magian^  who  had  migrated  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  towards  the 
Seft  of  Azoph,  and  from  thence  into  Dacia  about  889,  under  a  chief  named 
Azphad,  from  whom  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Hungary  derive  tiieir  origin. 
Gennaoy,  Italy,  and  Qaul,  agitated  by  fiction  and  anarchy,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  empire,  became  in  turn  the  scene  of  their  ravages  and  devastations — 
Gennany,  in  particular,  for  a  long  time  felt  the  dfeets  of  their  fury.  All  its 
wovinces  in  meeeasion  were  laid  waste,  and  compelled  to  pay  them  tribute. 
HeniyLemperor  of  Gbrmany,  and  his  son  Otho  the  Ghreat,  at  length  succeeded 
in  arreeting  their  destructive  career,  and  delivered  Europe  from  this  yoke 
whieh  threatened  its  independence.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  incursions 
of  the  HnngananH,  Normans,  and  Saracens,  that  the  kingdoms  which  sprang 
front  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  lost  ouce  more  the  advantages  which  his 
political  inititntions  had  pnxmred  them.  Learning,  which  that  prince  had 
•teoniaged,  fell  into  a  state  of  absolute  languor ;  an  end  was  put  both  to 
civil  and  literary  improvement,  by  the  destruction  of  convents,  schools,  and 
Ubnziai ;  the  polity  and  internal  security  of  the  states  were  destroyed,  and 
Qommerce  reduced  to  nothinff.  E^land  was  the  only  exception,  wmch  then 
wjoyed  a  transient  g^ory  under  the  memorable  reign  of  Alored  the  Qreat. 

6.  **  About  the  eig^ith  eentui^  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  had  passed  the 
Qmi,  and  rendered  the  Turks  of  Charasin  and  Transoxiana  their  tributaries. 
TImj  instructed  them  in  the  religion  and  laws  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  Caliph 
Motanem  conamitted  the  mistake  of  forming  a  body-guard  of  these  Turks, 
in  841,  who,  like  the  Roman  pnetoriana,  soon  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
iiiiole  authority.  Motawakel,  uie  son  of  Motassem,  was  put  to  death  by  these 
guards  in  861,  and  his  son  placed  on  the  throne.  After  this  act  of  treason 
they  disposed  of  the  throne  of  tiie  Caliphs  at  pleasure,  and  their  commanders 
administered  the  government.  Thus  in  Bagdad,  the  capital  of  the  Caliphate, 
tiiero  lose  a  number  of  new  sovereignties  or  dynasties,  the  heads  of  which, 
under  the  title  of  Emir  or  commander,  exercised  the  supreme  power;  leaving 
«i^^i«»g  more  to  the  Caliph  than  a  pre-eminence  of  dignity,  and  that  rather  of 
a  ipiritual  than  a  temporal  nature.  The  Caliph  Rahdi  or  Ran,  desirous  of 
aneating  the  progress  of  usurpation,  created  a  new  minister,  with  the  tiUe  of 
JSbstr-aJ-Omra,  or  commander  of  commanders;  on  whom  he  conferred  powers 
taiom  ample  than  his  vizier.  T)aas  device,  which  the  Caliph  employed  to  re- 
mfiaWifih  the  authority  of  the  Caliphate,  only  tended  to  hasten  its  destruction. 
Ibe  Bayidea  the  most  powerful  ^nasty  of  the  Emirs,  who  had  usurped  the 
Uwdom  of  Persia,  arronited  to  themselves  the  dignity  of  Chief  Commander 
fai  A5,  and  seizedboth  tilie  city  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.  The  Caliph, 
■tripped  of  all  temporal  power,  then  became  grand  Iman,  or  sovereign  pon- 
tiff of  the  Mussulman  religion,  under  the  protection  of  the  Buyidian  prmce, 
wiM>  kept  him  his  prisoner  at  Bagdad. 

7.  "  Suoh  was  the  situation  of  the  Arabian  empire,  when  a  numerous 
Tnildsh  tribe,  from  tiie  centre  of  Turkistan,  probably  invited  by  their 
eoimtrnnen,  appeared  on  the  stage,  overthrew  the  dynasty  of  the  Buyides ; 
and,  ttter  imposing  new  fetters  on  the  Cali^,  hud  the  foundation  of  a 
powetfal  empue,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seljukian  Turkish.  This  rov- 
tatf  trOM,  idiich  took  iU  name  from  Seljuk,  a  Mussnknan  Turk,  after  having 
WMideied  for  some  time  with  their  flocks  in  Transoxiana,  passed  the  J  ihon  to 
seek  pestuxage  in  the  province  of  Chorasan;  then, reinforced  by  those  who  were 
pronWysettied  there,  tiiey  became  so  powerful  that  Tpgal  ^g,  gr«^djo^ 
of  Seljuk,  had  the  boldness  to  cause  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Sultan  in  tne 
city  <rf  Nlesabur,  the  capital  of  Chorasan,  1038     He^onquered  Penw,  a^i- 

hibted  the  power  of  the  Buyides,  tiien  invaded  tiie  Greek  e»P«®\^t 
n ■iniHii  loro  ^ "rT  ,  .  ,  , l- IjL*:^,^finA«,;io.  ft^TnTRunstoArzei 


1060.  Togal  was  succeeded  m  1056  by  his  nepn^  -^^P-f  ™^i  ""  ^ho  was 
iigiial  victory  in  Armenia  over  the  emperor  Bomanus  ^^^f^^^^T "^^ 
^tiSimpriaoner,  1071.    The  confu^In  which  this  event  caused  m  tne 
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Greek  empire  was  &vourable  to  the  Turks,  who  seized  not  onlj  what  re- 
mained to  the  Greeks  in  Syria,  but  also  several  provinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
sadi  as  Gilicia,  Isauria,  Pamphilia,  Ljcia,  Pisidia,  Lyconia,  Cappadocin, 
Galatia,  Pontus,  and  Bvthinia. 

8.  '*The  empire  of  the  Seljukides,  was  in  its  most  flonrishiuf  state  under 
Melek  Shah,  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  who  succeeded  in  1074.  The  Caliph  Kaim 
in  confirming  to  this  pnnce  the  title  of  Sultan  and  Chief  commander,  added 
also  that  of  Commamier  of  the  FaW^iU,  which  before  that  time  had  only 
been  conferred  on  the  Cwphs.  On  his  death  in  1092,  the  disputes  that 
arose  among  his  sons  occasioned  a  civil  war  and  the  partition  of  the 
empire.  These  vast  territories  were  divided  among  three  principal  dynasties 
descended  from  Seljuk,  those  of  Iran,  Kerman,  and  JEtoum,  or  Borne. 
This  latter  branch,  which  ascribes  its  origin  to  Soliman,  great-grandson  of 
Seljuk,  obtained  the  province  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  is  known  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Crusades  by  the  name  of  the  Sultans  of  Lycaonia,  wh«re  the 
Sultans  established  themselves,  after  they  were  driven  from  Nice  in  Byth- 
inia.  The  most  powerful  of  the  three  dynasties  was  that  of  the  Seljukides  of 
Iran,  whose  sway  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Asia.  It  soon 
however  fell  from  its  grandeur,  and  its  states  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  sovereignties,  over  whom  the  Emirs  or  governors  of  cities  and  provinoes 
usurped  the  supreme  power.  These  divisions  prepared  the  yny  for  the  eon- 
quests  of  the  Cfrusaders  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  afterwardb  furnished  to 
tne  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Selju- 
kides, and  recovenn^  the  sovereignty  of  InJc- Arabia,  or  Bagdad,  in  115%** 
Koch*s  Revolutions  m  Europe.] 


SECTION  X. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  POWER,  AND  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  CHURCH  FROM  THE  FIFTH  TO  THE  EKD  OF  THE  ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 

1.  [At  the  irruption  of  the  northern  invaders  into  the  Roman 
empire,  they  found  the  clergy  already  endowed  with  eztenaive 
possessions,  and  as  their  devotion  was  still  less  enlightened  than 
.that  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  so  was  it  still  more  magnifi- 
cent. They  left  indeed  the  worship  of  their  deities  in  the  £>re8t8 ; 
but  they  retained  the  elementary  principles  of  that,  and  c^  all 
barbarous  idolatry ;  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  priesdioodf 
a  credulity  that  seemed  to  invite  imposture,  and  a  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  gifb  to  expiate  offences.  Of  this  temper,  it  is  ui- 
deniable,  that  the  ministers  of  religion,  influenced  not  so  much 
by  personal  covetousness,  as  by  z&aX  for  the  interest  of  ihdr 
order,  took  advantage.  Many  of  the  peculiar  and  prominent 
characteristics  in  the  fidth  and  discipline  of  those  ages,  appear 
to  have  been  either  introduced,  or  sedulously  promoted  fi>r  the 
purposes  of  sordid  fi[tiud.  To  those  purposes  conspired  the 
veneration  for  relics,  the  worship  of  images,  the  idolatry  <^  saints 
and  martyrs,  the  rcdigious  inviolability  of  sanctnarioa,  tibe  eo»- 
secration  of  cemeteries,  but  above  all,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
and  masses  for  the  relief  of  the  dead.  A  creed  thus  oontrived, 
operating  upon  the  minds  of  barbarians,  lavish  though  npadouSf 
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and  deyout  though  dissolute,  naturally  caused  a  torrent  of  opu- 
lence to  pour  in  upon  the  church.  Donations  of  land  were  con- 
tinually made  to  the  bishops,  and,  in  still  more  ample  proportion, 
to  monastic  foundations.  The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  never  re- 
c^Ted  any  territorial  endowments  by  law,  either  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  or  the  kingdoms  erected  upon  its  ruins.  But  the 
voluntary  munificence  of  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  amply 
supplied  the  place  of  a  more  universal  provision.  Large  private 
esti^es,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  patrimonies,  not  only  within 
their  own  dioceses,  but  sometimes  in  distant  countries,  sustained 
the  dignities  of  the  principal  sees,  and  especially  that  of  Home. 
The  french  monardis  of  the  first  dynasty,  the  Carlovingian 
fiunily  and  their  great  cliie&,  the  Saxon  line  of  Emperors,  the 
kings  of  England  and  Leon,  set  hardly  any  bounds  to  their 
liberality.  The  prudent  management  of  their  revenues  enabled 
ihem  to  become  the  regular  purchasers  of  landed  estates, 
especially  in  the  time  of  the  Urusades,  when  the  fie&  of  the 
nobility  were  constantly  in  the  market  for  sale  or  mortgage. 
If  the  possessions  of  ecclesiastical  commimities  had  all  been  as 
fiuriv  acquired,  no  fiuilt  could  be  found ;  but  other  sources  of 
wealth  were  less  pure.  They  inculcated  the  necessity  of  making 
donations  and  bequests  of  land  as  an  atonement  to  Heaven  for 
the  sins  of  individuals.  They  claimed  an  immunity  &om  tax- 
ation, though  not  in  general  from  military  service,  when  of  a 
feudal  nature.  As  an  additional  soiurce  of  revenue,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Jewish  law,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  recommended 
or  enjoined.  These  however  were  not  applicable  at  first  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  resident  clergy.  The  bishop  himself  received 
the  tithes,  and  apportioned  them  as  he  thought  fit.  A  law  of 
Charlemagne,  however,  repilated  their  division  into  three  parts ; 
one  for  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  a  second  for  the  poor,  and  a 
third  for  the  support  of  the  fabric  of  the  church.  A  parochial 
dhrinon  came  to  be  established,  when  a  fixed  share  of  the  tithe 
was  allotted  to  the  resident  minister.  But  this  was  hardly  the 
case  in  England  till  near  the  time  of  the  conquest.*] 

2.  [The  origin  of  the  secular  power  of  the  Roman  pontifis 
commences  with  the  reign  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  or  the  Short.  This 
event,  which  had  so  peculiar  an  influence  on  the  religion  and 
floiremment  of  the  European  nations,  requires  to  be  detailed. 
A  violent  controversy  had  been  carried  on  between  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  those  of  the  West,  respecting  the  worship  of 
imitf^es.  The  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  had  declared  himself 
agamst  this  worship,  and  had  proscribed  it  by  an  imperial  decree 
in  724.  He,  and  several  of  his  successors,  persisted  in  destroy- 
ing these  objects  of  idolatry,  as  well  as  in  persecuting  those  who 
avowed  themselves  devotees  to  this  heresy.  This  extravagant 
seal,  which  the  Roman  j)onti£&  blamed  as  excessive,  excited  the 
mdignaition  of  the  Italians  against  the  Grecian  emperors.    In 

•  HaUam*»  Middle  Agei,  Cap.  7. 
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those  parts  of  Italy  which  acknowledged  their  authority,  fre- 
quent rebellions  arose  against  the  impcsrial  officers  charged  with 
the  execution  of  their  orders.    The  Romans  especiaUy,  took 
occasion  from  this  to  expel  the  duke  or  governor,  who  resided 
in  their  city  on  the  part  of  the  emperor;  and  they  formally 
erected  themselves  into  a  republic  in  730,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  H.,  bjr  usurping  aU  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  at 
the  same  tune,  reviving  the  ancient  names  of  the  senate  and  the 
Boman  people.    The  Pope  was  recognised  as  chief  or  head  of 
this  new  republic,  and  hiad  the  genmd  direction  of  all  afiairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  territory  of  this  republic,  formed 
of  the  dutchy  of  Rome,  extended,  from  north  to  south,  from 
Viterbo  as  &r  as  Terracina,  and  from  east  to  west,  from  l^ami  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.    Such  was  the  weakness  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  emperors  to  reduce  the  Ro- 
mans to  subjection  proved  unavailing,  and  the  exarch  was  obliged 
to  make  peace  with  the  republicans.  This  led  the  Lombard  king, 
Astolphus,  to  attack  the  exarch  in  Ravenna,  and  to  make  him- 
self master  of  it,  together  with  the  provinces  of  the  Exarchate 
and  the  Fentapolis,  and  then  to  demand  the  submission  of  the 
city  and  dutchy  of  Rome,  as  a  dependency  of  the  exarchate. 
Tlus  alarmed  pope  Stephen  III.,  who  went  in  person  to  France  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  repin,  754.   This  prince  being  anxious  to  render 
the  crown  hereditary  in  his  &mily,  induced  the  pope  to  renew 
the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  in  the  churdi  of  St.  Denis  at 
Paris,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  consecrate  his  two  sons,  Charles 
and  Carloman.     He  also  disengaged  Pepin  firom  his  oath  to 
Childeric,   and  bound  all  the  nobility  of  the  Franks,  then 
present,  to  preserve  the  royal  dignity  in  the  right  line  of  Pe^in 
and  his  descendants.    Pepm,  in  return,  not  only  promised  lum 
succour  against  the  Lomba^,  but  to  recover  the  exarchate  from 
their  hands,  and  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  lIoLy  See.    Pe- 
pin, in  fiilfilment  of  these  stipulations,  undertook  two  expeditions 
mto  Italy  (754 — 56),  and  compelled  Astolphus  to  acknowleci^e 
himself  his  vassal,  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  tib^i  .Exarchate  with 
the  Fentapolis,  of  which  he  immediately  put  4he  pope  in  posses- 
sion.   This  donation  of  Pepin  served  to  confirm  and  to  extend 
the  secular  power  of  the  popes,  which  had  already  been  aug- 
mented by  various  grants  of  a  similar  kind.    After  the  death  of 
Pepin,  the  Lombards  again  attempted  to  deprive  the  popes  of 
their  temporal  power,  when  Adrian  I.  solidtea  the  protection  of 
Charlemagne,  who  hastened  to  his  assistance,  overthrew  the 
Lombard  monarchy,  and  added  ihe  dutchy  of  ^poleto  and  the 
Marshe  of  Ancona,  to  the  domhuokis  of  the  pope,  774.]  * 

3.  The  Popes  having  acquired  a  teaai^ainji-  authority,  began 
gradually  to  extend  Sieir  spiritual  JTibs^jqlii^n  over  all  the 
Christian  kingdoms.  Nicholas  I.  pn>|EK|l^ii9$  to  the  whole 
world  his  paramount  judgment  in  app0iiil 'from  the  sentences 

•  Koch. 
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of  all  spiritual  judicatories ;  his  power  of  assembling  councils 
of  the  church,  and  of  regulating  it  by  the  canons  of  those 
coimcils ;  the  ri^ht  of  exercising  his  authority  by  legates  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  the  control  of  the  pope  over  all 
princes  and  governors.  Literary  imposture  gave  its  support  to 
these  pretences :  the  forgery  of  the  epistles  of  Isidorus  [called 
the  False  Decretals,  which  appeared  about  800]  was  not  com- 
pletely exposed  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  pre- 
rc^tiTes  of  the  popes  was  the  regulation  of  the  marriages  of 
all  crowned  heads  by  the  extreme  extension  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  canon  law,  with  which  they  alone  had  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing. [The  emp^r  Lothaire,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  hav- 
ing repudiated  his  wife  with  the  consent  of  a  national  council,  and 
married  another,  Mcholas  sent  legates  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter. They  held  a  council  of  bishops  at  Metz,  in  863,  who  con- 
firmed the  divorce,  which  so  enraged  the  pope  that  he  summoned 
a  council  at  Bome,  when  the  decree  was  reversed,  and  the  bishops 
by  whom  it  had  been  given  deposed.  Lothaire  was  afterwards 
compelled  by  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Attigui,  in  865,  to  re- 
Unqnish  the  beautiful  Valdrade,  and  to  take  back  Thietburga 
his  first  wife.  Such  was  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  popes, 
within  a  few  years.] 

4.  One  extraordinary  event  (if  true)  afforded,  in  the  ninth 
century,  a  ludicrous  interruption  to  the  boasted  succession  of 
regular  bishops  from  the  days  of  St.  Peter,  the  election  of  a 
female  pope  (Joan),  who  is  said  to  have  ably  governed  the 
church  tor  three  years,  till  detected  by  the  birth  of  a  child  (about 
856.)  G^  the  rdbrmation  by  Luther,  this  event  was  neither 
r^arded  by  the  Boman  Catholics  as  incredible,  nor  disgraceful 
to  the  church:  since  that  time  its  truth  or  &lsehood  has  been 
the  subject  of  keen  controversy  between  the  Protestants  and 
Cathohcs ;  and  the  evidence  for  the  latter  seems  to  preponderate. 

5.  While  the  church  was  thus  gradually  extending  its  influence, 
and  its  head  arrogating  the  control  over  sovereign  princes,  these, 
by  a  ■wignln.r  interchange  of  character,  seem  in  those  ages,  to 
have  fixed  their  chief  attention  on  spiritual  concerns.  Kings, 
dukes,  and  coimts,  neglecting  their  temporal  duties,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  doisters,  and  spent  thdr  lives  in  prayers  and 
penances.  Ecclesiastics  were  employed  in  all  the  departments 
of  secular  government:  and  these  alone  conducted  all  public 
measures  and  state  negotiations,  which  of  course  they  directed  to 
the  great  objects  of  s^vancing  the  interests  of  the  church,  and 
establishing  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

6.  At  this  period,  however,  when  the  Popedom  seemed  to  have 
attained  its  highesrt;  ascendency,  it  suffered  a  severe  wound  in 
that  remarkabk  schism  which  separated  the  patriarchates  of 
Borne  and  Constantinople,  or  the  Gre^  and  Latin  churches. 
^e  Boman  pontiff  had  hitherto  claimed  the  right  of  nominating 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.    The  emperor  Michael  III.| 
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denied  this  right;  and  deposing  the  pope's  patriarch,  Ignatius, 
appointed  the  celebrated  rhotius  in  his  stead.  Pope  Nidiolas  I. 
resented  this  affront  with  a  high  spirit,  and  deposed  and  exoom- 
municated  Fhotius  in  863,  who,  in  his  turn,  pronounced  a 
similar  sentence  against  the  pope.  The  church  was  divided, 
each  patriarch  beuig  supported  by  many  bishops  and  their 
dependent  clergy:  [the  provinces  of  Ulyricum,  Macedonia, 
Achaia  (Greece),  Thessaly,  and  Sicily,  adhering  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  western  kingdoms  to  Borne.]  The 
Greek  and  Latin  bishops  had  long  dirored  in  many  points  of 
practice  and  discipline,  as  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  ike  shaving 
their  beards,  &c.;  but  in  reality  the  prime  source  of  division  was 
the  ambition  of  the  rival  pontim,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  unwilling  to  admit  the  control  of  Rome,  and  obstin- 
ately asserting  every  prerogative  which  they  conceived  to  be 
annexed  to  the  capitol  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  neither  party 
would  yield  its  pretensions,  the  division  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  widened  from  this  time,  880,  until  their  final  separation 
in  1054. 

7.  Amid  those  ambitious  contests  for  ecclesiastical  power  and 
pre-eminence,  the  Christian  religion  itself  was  disgraced,  both  by 
the  practice  and  by  the  principles  of  its  teachers.  Worldly 
ambition,  gross  voluptuousness,  and  grosser  ignorance,  character- 
ized all  ranks  of  the  clergy;  and  the  open  sale  of  benedGices 
placed  them  often  in  the  hands  of  the  basest  and  most  profli|;ate 
of  men.  Yet  the  character  of  Fhotius  forms  an  ulustnous 
exception.  Though  bred  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and  in  both 
these  respects  of  great  reputation,  he  attained,  by  his  singalar 
abilities,  learning,  and  worth,  the  highest  dignity  of  the  church. 
His  Biblioiheca  [which  contains  an  analytical  account  of  about 
280  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  works  have  perished],  is  a  monument  of 
the  most  various  knowledge,  erudition,  and  critical  judgment. 

8.  [The  state  of  the  church  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
is  represented  to  have  been  deplorably  corrupt  and  profligate. 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  particcdarly  Otho  the  Great, 
loaded  the  clergy  with  honours  and  benefices,  mther  firom  a  seal 
for  religion,  or  with  the  intention  of  using  them  as  a  cotrnterpoise 
to  the  ambition  of  the  dukes  and  secular  nobility,  reckoning  that 
lords  elected  for  life  would  remain  more  dependent  than  the 
hereditary.  They  obtained  grants  of  towns,  counties,  and  entire 
dukedoms,  with  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  such  as  judiciary 
powers,  the  right  of  coining  money,  of  levymg  tolls,  and  other 
public  revenues,  &c.  The  bishops  and  principal  clergy  were  at 
first  devoted  to  the  emperors,  but  they  no  sooner  discovered  their 
own  strength,  than  they  were  tempted  to  make  use  of  it,  "and  to 
join  the  secular  princes  in  order  to  sap  the  imperial  anthority, 
as  weU  as  to  consolidate  theb  own  power.  Amid  the  convul- 
sions to  which  society  was  exposed  at  this  pwod,  the  territorial 
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possessions  of  the  clergy  remained  in  tact.  The  kings  whom 
these  tempted  dared  not  seize  them  for  themselves;  but  as  the 
nomination  to  spiritual  dignities  remained  with  them,  they  dis- 
tributed them  among  their  fitvourites — ^their  creatures, — servile 
priests,  who  had  notmng  ecclesiastical  but  the  name.  The  pope- 
dom became  the  highest  object  of  ambition  to  the  whole  sacerdotal 
order;  and  in  an  age  of  violence  and  anarchy,  barons  notorious 
for  tiieir  robberies,  and  young  Ubertines  recommended  only  by  the 
&Tour  of  profligate  women,  not  unfrequently  filled  the  pontifical 
chair.  The  other  bishops  selected  were  often  no  better.  Mere 
children  were  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  church;  John 
Xn.  became  pope  at  the  age  of  twelve;  an  archbishop  of  Bheims 
at  five ;  of  Narbonne  at  ten,  and  many  similar.  Pope  John  Xn. 
was  deposed  for  his  immoralities,  and  afterwards  assassinated  in 
972.]  The  vices  practised  by  the  higher  clergy  naturally  pre- 
vailed tanons  all  other  members  of  the  church.  The  German 
emperany  when  in  Rome,  were  sometimes  obliged  to  put  an  end 
to  such  scandal.  The  council  of  Sutri,  near  Kome,  summoned 
by  the  emperor  Henry  HI.,  deposed  Gregory  VI.,  and  confirmed 
to  Henry  the  right  of  nominating  the  popes,  without  the  interven- 
ti<m  of  tiie  clergy  or  people,  1046.  Henry  nominated  successively 
three  of  the  most  learned  and  the  most  pious  of  the  clergy  of 
Italy  and  Germany,  who  powerfiilly  contributed  to  the  reforma- 
tion o£  abuses.  This  change  excited  a  general  clamour.  Beligi- 
ons  men  pretended  that  kings  introduced  corruption  into  the 
body  of  the  clergy — ^that  they  destroyed  the  independence  which 
ougnt  to  belong  to  the  ministers  of  God.  They  then  began  to 
pr^ess  an  ardent  desire  to  purify  the  priesthood,  and  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  laity  to  nominate  to  clerical  dignities.  But  it  be- 
longed to  Hildebrand,  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  agitate  all  Christendom,  in  order  to  exalt  the 
spiritual  above  the  temporal  power.  During  the  minority  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.,  a  councd  of  bishops  held  at  Home  in  1059, 
at  the  instigation  of  Hildebrand,  decreed  that  the  nomination  to 
the  papal  (£air  should  be  vested  in  the  cardinal  bishops  (seven  in 
number,  who  held  sees  in  the  vicinity  of  Kome.)  Hildebrand 
became  pope,  in  1073 — 86,  as  Gregory  VU.,  and  carried  the 
uBorpation  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  hignest  pitch.  He  claimed 
anpreme  dominion,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  over  all  persons 
and  states  in  Christendom,  the  basis  of  which  claim  being,  that  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  be  superior  to  all  human  power. 
The  better  to  attain  his  object,  he  began  by  withdrawing  riimself 
and  his  clergy  firom  the  auwority  of  the  secular  princes ;  and  then 
to  withdraw  the  clergy  fix)m  the  influence  of  civil  society,  the 
law  of  celibacy  was  renewed  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1074, 
which  enjoincKl  married  priests  either  to  quit  their  wives  or 
renounce  the  clerical  order.  He  sought  to  make  the  clergy 
entirely  subservient,  that  they  might  be  employed  as  instruments 
to  humble  and  subdue  the  power  of  princes.    This  ambitious  and 
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daring  pope  was  the  cause  of  anarchy  and  confusion  during  his 
life,  and  the  originator  of  pretensions  which  have  disturbed  the 
peace  of  society  to  the  present  time.  He  was  the  projector  of 
the  arming  of  all  Christendom  aeainst  the  infidels  of 'Asia;  but  it 
was  Urban  II.,  who,  moved  by  3ie  solicitations  of  the  emperor 
Alexius  and  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  first  proclaimed 
that  enterprise  at  the  council  of  Flacentia  in  Lombardy,  in  1095, 
and  again  at  the  council  of  Claremont  in  Auvergne,  where  it  was 
declared  to  be  ^Uhe  will  of  God,^^  From  that  time  the  clergy 
were  zealously  employed  in  persuading  all  orders  of  society  to 
engage  in  the  Crusades.] 


HILDEBRAND,  POPE  OREGOBT  YII. 

[This  extraordinary  person  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  Sadona  in  Tuscany, 
who,  from  the  moment  he  entered  into  orders,  was  distinfuished  for  his  great 
talents.  *'  He  conceired  in  his  solitude  the  plan  of  revolution,  by  whidi  he 
proposed  to  himself  the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  the  saceo^tal  power, 
in  the  universe  he  saw  but  God,  the  priest  his  sole  minister,  and  mankind 
obedient.  He  desiffned  that  the  whole  priesthood  should  be  moved  by  one 
single  will,  should  know  only  one  passion — that  of  establishing  the  will  of 
Heaven.  The  whole  church  appealed  to  him  corrupt :  he  undertook  to  re- 
form it  in  its  head,  in  its  members,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  under 
its  control.  He  anathematized  all  intervention  of  the  secular  power  in  the 
distribution  of  the  dignities  of  the  churdi ;  it  was,  he  said,  simony — making 
a  conmierce  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  crime  was  the  same,  whethor 
the  people  in  their  public  assemblies,  or  nobles,  or  kings,  took  part  in  the 
election  of  prelates,  or  attempted  to  confer  on  them  the  investiture  of  even 
the  temporal  power  attached  to  their  bishoprics.  He  tau^t  the  priests  to 
consider  him  as  an  unerring  being,  who  became  holy  by  his  election— who 
could  alone  name  and  depK>se  bish<^ps — assemble,  preside  over,  and  dissolve 
councils :  he  was,  he  said,  in  short,  a  god  upon  eiurth — absolute  master  of  all 
princes,  -who  were  bound  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  whom  he  could  depose  at  will, 
by  releasing  their  subjects  from  their  oaUis  of  fidelity. 

'I  Hildebrand  accomplished,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  immense  revohiticm 
which  he  had  undertaken :  he  changed  the  spirit  of  the  popedom,  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  people ;  and  he  en^ved  the  kings.  He  procnred  by  his 
influence,  the  election  of  the  four  popes  who  preceded  him  in  the  diair 
of  St.  Peter.  The  popes  his  successors  continued,  after  his  deadi  in  1085, 
to  act  upon  his  maxims,  and  seemed  as  if  still  animated  by  his  spirit.  Never- 
theless, he  experienced  from  the  clergy,  above  all  from  uiose  of  Lombardy, 
a  prodigious  resistance.  [The  unfeeling  rigour  of  his  deoree  against  the 
married  clergy  even  led  to  tumult  and  insurrection  in  seinand  coimtzi«8.I 
He  tormented  Italv  and  Qermany  with  a  constant  civil  war;  he  called  in 
against  Rome  the  Normans,  who  burned  the  ciW,  and  sold  almost  all  the  in- 
habitants into  slaveiy;  he  excommunicated  his  heroic  rival,  the  empenur 
Henry  lY.,  and  afterwards  compiled  him  to  do  penance  before  him  in  tiie 
open  court  of  the  (Castle  of)  Oanosa^  (in  the  ModeneseS  whilst  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow ;  he  obliged  hhn  to  remain  three  days  and  three  nu^hti 
in  the  habit  of  a  penitent,  barefooted,  and  fissting,  before  he  weald  fpemShm 
absolution.  The  successors  of  Gregory  YIL  excited  the  two  sons  of  HenxT 
IV.  sueoeasively  to  revolt  acainst  him,  and  depose  him.  Henry  soon  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  Heniy  v.,  the  second  of  these  unnatural  childxwi,  whose 
«uise  the  pope  had  espoused,  after  having  obtained  the  crown  by  the  aid  of 
the  priests,  became  their  «iemy  in  his  turn.  Dnibig  sixteen  years  he  made 
war  against  the  dmreh,  to  maintain  the  independenee  o(f  the  imperial  ctown. 
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and  the  nghtB  of  secular  lovereigns  over  the  fiefs  held  by  the  clergy.  The 
people  a^  length,  -wearied  and  exhausted,  forced  these  two  rival  powers  to  an 
affreement,  in  which  the  rights  of  both  were  curtailed.  In  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
1122,  the  emjperor  abandoned  to  the  pope  the  investiture  of  bidiops  by  the 
rh^  and  crosier ;  while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  transmission  of  the  regal 
li^tB  attached  to  each  bishopric  by  the  concession  of  the  sceptre.  These 
were  only  exterior  ceremonies;  in  £sct,  thejoeople  alone  were  deprived  of 
ikeir  rigkis  in  the  choice  of  their  pcutors.  Sovereigns  retained  almost  ex- 
elnsively  the  nomination  of  prelates  in  their  respective  dominions.'*— iSm- 
mondfe  Italian  HeptAUa,'] 


SECTION  XI. 
OF  THE  SARACENS  IN  THE  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centixry,  the  Saracens  subverted 
the  monarchy  of  tlie  'Vlsigouis  in  Spain,  and  easily  overran  the 
country.  They  had  lately  founded  in  AMca  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  which  -was  governed  by  Muza,  viceroy  of  the  caliph 
Walid  L  Almanzor  of  Damascus.  Muza  sent  his  general,  TarDc, 
into  Spain,  who  landed  at  Calpe,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
Gibraltar  (Gibd-Tarik,  or  Ae  hill  of  Tank),  in  711.  In  one 
memorable  engagement,  which  lasted  for  four  days,  fou^t  at 
Xeres,  near  Cidiz,  in  712,  Tarik  deprived  the  Gothic  king  Kode- 
lie  of  his  crown  and  life.  [Musa  having  arrived  soon  after  to 
second  the  efforts  of  Tarik,  the  conquest  of  Spain  followed  as  a 
consequence  of  that  victory,  as  weU  as  Languedoc,  which  then 
made  a  part  of  the  Yisigothic  monarchy.]  The  conquerors, 
satisfied  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  left  the  vanquished 
Goths  in  possession  of  their  property,  their  laws,  and  theur  reli- 
gion. Abdallah  the  Moor  (son  of  Musa)  married  the  widow 
<^Boderic,  and  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  union.  One 
smaU  part  of  the  rocky  country  of  Astiuia  alone  adhered  to  its 
Christian  prince,  Felayo,  who  maintained  his  little  sovereignty, 
and  transmitted  it  inviolate  to  his  successors. 

2.  [The  Moors  did  not  limit  their  conquests  in  Europe  to 
^>ain  and  Languedoc;    the  Balearic  Isles,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 

Sart  of  ApuHa  and  Calabria  in  Italy,  fell  likewise  under  their 
ominion :  they  infested  the  sea  with  their  fleets,  and  more  than 
once  carried  terror  and  desolation  to  the  very  gates  of  Kome. 
It  is  probable  even  that  Europe  would  have  submitted  to  their 
yoke,  if  Charles  Martel  had  not  arrested  the  carreer  of  their 
victories  at  Tours  in  732,  and  at  Narbonne  m  737,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  within  the  province  of  Languedoc. 
These  defeats  led  to  feuds  among  the  Mohanmiedan  Chiefs,  which 
nibjected  Spain  for  a  number  of  years  to  the  most  horrid  cruelties ; 
many  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  being  swe{)t  away.  The  next 
century  was  a  period  of  decSne,  during  which  the  Ommiyadian 
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Caliphs  of  Cordova  were  desirous  of  preserving  peace  with  their 
western  neighbours.]  Dissensions  arising  among  their  Emirs, 
and  civil  wars  ensuing,  Louis  le  Debonnaire  took  advantage  of 
the  turbulent  state  of  the  country,  and  invaded  and  seized  Bar- 
celona. The  Moorish  sovereignty  in  the  north  of  Spain  was 
weakened  by  throwing  off  its  dependence  on  the  eastern  caliphs; 
and  at  this  juncture  the  Christian  sovereignty  of  the  Asturias, 
under  Alphonso  the  Chaste  (791 — 842),  began  to  make  vigorous 
encroachments  on  the  territor^r  of  the  Moors,  [expelling  them 
from  Leon  and  Castile,  from  which  time  may  be  dated  the  real 
independence  of  the  Christians.]  Navarre  and  Arragon,  roused 
by  this  example,  chose  each  a  Christian  king,  and  boldly  asserted 
their  liberty  and  independence,  858. 

3.  ^Miile  the  Moors  of  Spain  were  thus  losing  ground  in  the 
north,  they  were  highly  flourishing  in  the  southern  parts  of  that 
kingdom.  AbderriSmian,  the  last  heir  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Om- 
miyudes  (the  Abassides  now  enjoying  the  Caliphate),  who  escaped 
from  Damascus,  and  being  recognised  as  the  true  representative 
of  the  ancient  line  by  the  southern  Moors,  founded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ommiyades  in  Spain,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government 
at  Conlova,  which  from  time  to  time,  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
was  the  capital  of  a  splendid  monarchy,  755 — 1030.  This 
period,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
cimtury,  is  the  most  brilliant  era  of  Arabian  magnificence. 
AVhilst  llnrun  al  Kashid  the  fifili  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Abassides, 
786 — 809,  made  Bagdad  illustrious  by  the  splendour  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  Moors  of  Cordova  vied  with  their  brethren  of 
^Vsia  in  the  same  honourable  pursuits,  and  were  undoubtedly,  at 
this  period,  the  most  enlightened  of  the  states  in  Europe.  Under 
a  series  of  able  princes,  they  gained  the  highest  reputation,  both 
in  arts  and  arms,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  West. 

4.  Tlio  Saracens  were  at  this  time  extending  their  conquests  in 
almost  OA'cry  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Mohammedan  religion 
was  nrotessed  over  a  great  part  of  India,  and  all  along  the  eastern 
ami  Meiliterrancan  coasts  of  Afiica.  The  Afirican  Scaracens  in- 
vaded Sicily,  and  projected  the  conquest  of  Italy.  They  actoally 
laid  aiege  to  Rome,  which  was  nobly  defended  by  pope  Leo  Iv. 
Thoy  were  ropulsed,  their  ships  were  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
thoir  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  849. 

&•  TIm)  Saracens  might  have  raised  an  immense  empire,  had 
tihfiy  acknowledged  on^  one  head ;  but  their  states  were  always 
difiinitod.  £07>t,M€ari)cco, Spain, andIndia,hadallth^Beparate 
•Dveragns,  wms  though  they  continued  to  respect  the  Cauph  of 
Bt^pJidM  the  successor  of  the  Prophet,  acknowledged  no  tern* 
fml  tttlyeetMii  to  hia  govenmient. 


^ 
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SECTION  xn. 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST — ANI>  ITALY  IN  THE  TENTH,  ELEVENTH, 

AND  TWELFTH  CENTURIES. 

L  The  empire  founded  by  Charlemagne  now  subsisted  only  in 
BiDie.    Arnold,  a  bastard  son  of  Carloman,  possessed  Grermany, 
88&— 99.    Italy  was  divided  between  Guido  duke  ofSpoletto 
aodBerenser  I.  doke  of  Friuli,  who  had  received  these  dutchies 
from  Charles  the  Bald.    France  though  daimed  by  Arnold,  was 
governed  by  Eudes,  during  the  minority  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
888—898.    Thus  the  empure  in  reality  consisted  only  of  a  part 
of  Germany,  while  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  the 
eoantries  between  the  Maese  and  Rhine,  were  &.  subject  to  dif- 
tent  powers.    The  emperors  were  at  this  time  elected  by  the 
bishops  and  grandees,  all  of  whom  claimed  a  voice.    In  this 
maimer  Lonis,  the  son  of  Arnold,  the  last  of  the  blood  of  Char- 
lemagne, was  chosen  emperor  after  the  death  of  his  fiither,  in 
899.    On  his  demise  in  911,  Otho  duke  of  Saxony,  by  his  credit 
with  his  brother  grandees,  conferred  the  empire  on  Conrad  duke 
of  Franconia,  at  whose  death,  Henry,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  son 
of  the  same  duke  Otho,  was  elected  emperor,  in  919. 

2.  Henry  L  (the  Fowler),  duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  great 
alulities,  introduced  order  and  good  government  mto  the  empire. 
He  miited  the  grandees,  and  curbed  their  usurpations ;  humbled 
the  Hnnjgarians ;  improved  the  military  system,  built,  embellished, 
and  fortified  the  dties,  as  a  security  against  the  irruptions  of  the 
barbarians ;  and  enforced  with  great  ngour  the  execution  of  the 
laws  in  the  repression  of  all  enormities.  He  had  been  consecrated 
by  his  own  bishops,  and  maintained  no  correspondence  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  which  led  the  popes  to  give  the  title  of  emperor 
to  Italian  princes. 

3.  His  son  Otho  I.  (the  Great^  succeeded  him  in  938,  and  again 
muted  Iti^  to  the  empire,  keepmg  the  popedom  in  complete  sub- 
jection. He  made  Denmark  tributary  to  the  imperial  crown^  an- 
nexed the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  his  own  dominions,  and  seemed  to 
aim  at  a  paramount  authority  over  all  the  soverei^s  of  Europe. 

4.  Otho  owed  his  ascendency  in  Italy  to  the  disorders  of  the 
Papacy.  Formosus,  twice  excommimicated  by  pope  John  YIII. , 
haa  himself  arrived  at  the  triple  crown.  On  his  death,  his  rival, 
pope  Stephen  VH.,  caused  his  body  to  be  dug  out  of  the  grave, 
ana,  after  trial  for  his  crimes,  condemned  it  to  be  flung  into  the 
TAnbt.  The  friends  of  Formosus  fished  up  the  corpse,  and  had 
interest  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Stephen,  who  was  strangled 
in  prison.  A  sncceeding  pope,  Sergius  lU.,  again  dug  up  the 
iU-fiited  carcass,  and  once  more  threw  it  into  the  river.  Two  in- 
^ynons  women,  Marozia,  and  Theodora,  managed  for  man^r  years 
the  Popedom,  and  filled  the  chair  of  St  Peter  with  their  own 
gallants  or  their  adulterous  ofispring.    Such  was  the  state  of  the 
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Holy  See,  when  Berenger,  diie  of  Friuli,  disputed  the  sovere 
of  Italy  irith  Hugh  of  Aries.  The  Italiim  states  and  pope 
XH.,  who  took  part  against  Berenger,  invited  Otho  to  con 
the  disorders  of  uie  country.  He  entered  Italy,  defeated  B> 
ger,  and  was  consecrated  emperor  by  the  pope,  with  the  dt 
CtBsar  and  Augustus  (962) ;  m  return  for  which  honours  he 
firmed  the  donations  made  to  the  Holy  See  by  his  predecet 
P^in,  Charlemagno,  and  Louis  the  DiSbonnaire. 

6.  But  pope  John  XU.  was  false  to  his  new  allj.  He  i 
hia  peace  with  Berenger,  and  both  turned  their  arms  agtu&a 
emperor.  Otho  ftew  back  («  Rome,  and  revenged  himself  b 
trial  and  deposition  of  the  pope ;  but  he  had  scarcely  left  tb( 
when  John,  by  the  aid  of  his  party,  displaced  his  rival,  Leo  ^ 
Otho  once  more  returned,  and  took  exemplary  vengeance  o 
enemies,  bj  hanging  one-half  of  the  senate.  Callmg  togi 
the  Lateran  council  in  964,  he  created  a  new  pope  (Benedi^ 
and  obtained  from  the  assembled  bishops  a  solemn  ackaoi^ 
ment  of  the  absolute  right  of  the  emperor  to  elect  to  the  ra 
to  give  the  investiture  of  the  crown  of  Italy,  and  to  nomiiu 
all  vacant  bishoprics ;  concessions  no  longCT  observed  than  ■ 
the  emperor  was  present  to  enforce  them. 

6.  Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  and  It^  under  Odk 
Great,  who  died  in  973,  ["  His  son  Otho  U.,  and  hia  gi 
sou  Otho  m.,  were  succeeaively  acknowledged  emperon 
kings  of  Italy,  from  967  to  1002.  When  this  branch  o 
house  of  Saxony  bemme  extdnct,  Henry  II.  of  Barariik, 
Conrad  II.  (the  Salic)  of  Franconia,  hlled  the  throne 
1002  to  1039.  During  this  period  of  neariy  eighty  yean 
Gurman  emperors  twelve  times  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of 
armiiM,  which  they  always  drew  up  in  the  ^aina  of  Bon< 
near  Phicontia:  there  they  held  the  states  of  Lombardy,  reo 
homage  I'roiu  tho  Italian  feudatories,  caused  the  rents  due 
paid,  and  promulgated  laws  for  the  government  of  Italy. 
iiig  theao  live  rekns,  the  social  power  became  more  and 
wukinltal^.  The  emperon  were  too  happy  to  acknowle<le 
local  authonties,  whatever  they  wore,  whenever  they  confi 
tain  fromthem their pecnniaryduw:  sometimes theywerednl 
ruan^uectteo,  whose  diiniitiee  had  survived  the  disasters  of  va 
invMiiuu  and  of  dvil  wan ;  somotuncB  the  archbishops 
wsjxiui  of  great  dties,  whom  Chatlemaime  vad  his  succe 
BM  ttwiuontly  invtMed  with  dutddoit  T^  counties  that  hai 
Mo««i  »  the  crovm;  aometimeB,  fit»ri\,  .fev  "««  "'^  ^ 

mUn  wd  pnlMe.  in  the  PbJds  CV-\^^t  fe«  "^^ 

•MMuiMratmtoilMurdtiee.  N 
gMftiwr  wihority  M  their  cv 
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force  than  "what  ihey  could  themselyes  employ  to  assert  what  they 
called  their  ri^ts.  Opposite  interests  could  not  £ul  to  produce 
collision,  and  the  war  was  universaL  In  the  time  of  Conrad  II. 
the  SaHc,  the  prelates  almost  throughout  Lombardy  joined  the 
dties  against  the  nobles ;  and  from  1035  to  1039  there  was  a 
general  war  between  these  two  orders  of  society.  Conrad  put 
an  end  to  it,  by  a  constitution  which  is  considered  to  be  the  basis 
of  feudal  law.  By  this  the  inheritance  of  fiiefe  was  protected 
from  the  caprices  of  the  lords  and  of  the  crown, — ^the  most  op- 
pressiTe  conditions  of  feudal  dependence  were  suppressed  or 
softened, — and  the  few  remaining  slaves  of  the  land  were  set 
free."  I^mondi.] 

7.  [The  crown  of  Conrad  II.  the  Salic,  passed  in  a  direct 
Ime  to  his  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson.    The  first,  Henry 
UL,  reigned  from  1039  to  1056;  the  second,  Henry  IV., 
from  1056  to  1106;  the  third,  Henry  V.,  from  1106  to  1125. 
Hairy  m.,  was  a  prince  of  gieat  ability.    He  rendered  himself 
"^ery  powerful,  and  one  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many; he  disposed  of  dutchies  without  consulting  the  diet,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  form  of  popular  concurrence  in  conferring 
tiiem;  he  also  strenuously  vindicated  his  right  of  nomination  to 
"the  papal  chair,  and  created  three  successive  popes  without 
O|^>06ition,  though  with  a  constant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Xomans  and  a  general  repugnance   of  the  pope,  when  once 
established.    The  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  and  v.,  were  troubled 
^y  the  bloody  quarrel  betweeen  the  empire  and  the  court  of 
jbme,  which  was  stirred  up  by  Hildebrand  (pope  Gregory 
Ail),  called  the  war  of  investitures,  which  continued  above 
■izty  years.]    In  those  ages  of  ecclesiastical  profligacy,  it  was 
^wt  unusual  to  put  up  the  Popedom  to  sale.    Benedict  VIH., 
snd  John  XIX.,  two  brothers,  publicly  bought  the  chair  of  St. 
l^eter,  one  after  the  other;  and  to  keep  it  in  their  family,  it  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  their  friends  for  Benedict  IX.,  a  child 
of  twelve  years  of  age.    Three  popes,  each  pretending  regular 
Section,  and  equal  right,  agreed  first  to  divide  the  revenues 
^^etweai  them,  and  afterwards  sold  all  their  shares  to  a  fourth. 
(See  Sect.  X.) 


SECTION  xm. 

History  op  brixain  from  its  kasliest  period  down  to 

THE  KORMAN  CONQUEST. 

3j[^^HB  history  of  Britain  has  been  postponed  to  this  time,  in 
*^*'**€ar  that  it  may  be  considered  in  one  connected  view  fix)m  its 
®*^|*8t  period  to  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government. 
^6  strive  not  to  pierce  through  that  mist  of  obscurity  which 
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veils  the  original  population  of  the  British  iske ;  remaildng  only 
as  a  matter  of  hign  probability,  that  therjr  dmved  their  first  in- 
Jbabitants  firom  the  Celtas  of  GiW.  Their  authentic  history  com- 
mences with  the  first  Roman  invasion :  and  we  learn  from  Caesar 
and  Tadtus,  that  the  country  was  at  that  period  in  a  state  venr 
remote  firom  barbarism.  It  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
independent  sovereignties,  each  prince  having  a  regular  army 
and  a  fixed  revenue.  The  manners,  language,  and  religion  at 
the  people  were  the  same  with  those  of  we  Gallic  Celtse.  The 
last  was  the  DruidicaL  system,  whose  influence  pervaded  every 
department  of  the  government,  and,  by  its  power  over  the  min& 
of  the  people,  suppUed  the  imperfection  of  laws. 

2.  (Julius  Gsesar,  after  the  conquest  of  tjraul,  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Britain.    He  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island, 
in  55  B.  c;  and  meeting  with  most  obstinate  resistance,  thongh 
on  the  whole  gaimng  some  advantage,  he  found  himself  obligS, 
after  a  short  campaign,  to  withdraw  for  the  winter  into  (^uL 
He  returned  in  the  followiug  sunmier  with  a  great  increase  of 
force,  an  army  of  20,000  foot,  a  competent  body  of  horse,  and  a 
fleet  of  800  sail.  The  independent  chidi  of  the  Britons  united  their 
forces  under  Cassibelan,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  and,  encounter- 
ing the  legions  with  ffce&t  resolution,  displayed  all  the  ability  of 
practised  warriors.    But  the  contest  was  vain.     Caesar  advanced 
mto  the  country,  burned  Yerulamium  (St  Albans),  the  capital  of 
Cassibelan,  and,  after  forcing  the  Britons  into  articles  a£  sub- 
mission, returned  to  GauL 

3.  The  domestic  disorders  of  Italy  gave  tranquillity  to  the 
Britons  for  near  a  century;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  tiie 
conquest  of  the  island  was  determined.  The  emperor  landed  in 
Britain,  and  compelled  the  submission  of  the  south-eastern  pro- 
vinces, 43  A.  c.  Ostorius  Scapula  defeated  Caractacus,  idio  was 
sent  prisoner  to  Bome,  51  A.  c.  [He  was  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  together  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  faBothera ; 
but  the  captive  monarch  bore  himself  so  nobly  that  he  excited 
^reat  admuration.  Claudius  is  said  to  have  restored  him  ta 
liberty,  and  to  have  named  him  governor  of  a  part  of  Britain.] 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  general  of  Nero,  destroyed  Mona  (Ang- 
lesey, or,  as  others  think  Man),  the  centre  of  me  Druidical  su- 
perstition.* The  Iceni  (^inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk), 
under  their  queen  Boadicea,  attacked  several  of  the  Roman  set- 
tlements.   London,  with  its  Roman  garrison,  was  burned  to  ashes. 

•  The  Druids  were  not  only  the  priettt,  and  the  inttruetort  of  youlb,  Init  the 
judges,  civil  and  criminal ;  they  decided  all  controveniet  among  sUtec.  at  well  as 
among  private  persons :  and  whoever  reAised  to  snbmit  to  their  decree  was  exposed 
to  the  most  severe  penalties ;  they  were  excommunicated,  their  company  waa  Mpra. 
sented  as  profane  and  infamous,  and  they  were  refused  the  protection  of  tlie  law. 
They  practised  their  rites  in  daric  groves  or  other  secret  recesses,  and  ekerdsed  great 
authority  over  the  people.  No  idolatrous  worship  ever  attained  such  an  asecn. 
dant  over  mankind  as  Druidism,  and  as  the  Romans  found  it  iroposaibie  to  r^ 
duce  the  Oauls  and  Britons  to  s ubmitdion  so  long  as  it  was  tolerated,  they  prohibited 
Us  exercise,  and  put  the  priests  to  death  wherever  they  could  And  them. 
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But  a  dedsiYe  battle  ensued,  in  which  80,000  of  the  Britons  fell  in 
the  field  (61  a.  c);  and  Boadicea,  to  escape  falling  into  the  hands 
(^  the  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison.  The  reduction  of 
(the  southern  parts  of)  the  island,  however,  was  not  finally  com- 
pleted till  thirty  years  afterwards,  by  Julius  Agricola,  who  govern- 
ed it  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  l^tus,  and  Domitian.  [This 
great  commander  carried  his  victorious  arms  north^vards, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  every  encounter,  and  afterwards  the 
Caledonians  under  Galgacus,  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Grampian 
hills.  The  Boman  power  was  then  firmly  established  on  the 
Island,  and  having  fixed  a  chain  of  forts  and  garrisons  between 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
Caledonians,  Agricola  reconciled  die  southern  inhabitants,  by 
the  introduction  of  Boman  arts  and  improvements,  to  the 

government  of  their  conquerors.  The  emperor  Adrian  visited 
ritain  in  120  A.C.,  ana  after  restoring  tranquillity,  caused  a 
ditch  and  rampart  of  turf  to  be  formed  fi^m  the  Sol  way  fiith  on 
the  western,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  on  the  eastern  side, 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  sixty  miles.  Lollius  Urbicus  in  140 
extended  the  Koman  authority  northwards,  and  constructed  a 
second  line  of  fortifications  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  called 
Antoninns^s  wall.  The  Caledonians  continued  their  hostilities, 
which  required  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Severus  in  207,  who 
again  narrowed  the  boundaries  to  the  river  Tyne,  and  built  a 
irall  of  stone  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick.  He  died  at 
York  in  211.] 

4.  [Soathem  Britain  enjoyed  comparative  tranq^uiUity  from 
the  d^th  of  Severus  until  383,  when  Maximus  earned  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  fer  his  invasion  of  Italy,  which  never 
retoming,  left  the  country  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Scots 
and  Fiots  on  the  north,  and  the  l^axons  on  the  coasts.  The 
civil  wars,  and  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the  barbarians 
which  followed,  not  only  prevented  the  emperors  fix)m  attending 
to  the  defence  of  Britain,  but  required  the  withdrawal  of  the  re- 
maining legions,  which  took  place  about  402.  From  this  period 
Britain  was  considered  an  independent  country,]  but  it  was  only 
to  become  the  object  of  incessant  predator}'  mvasion  from  their 
brethren  of  the  north,  [and  to  be  harassed  by  the  domestic  war- 
fare of  munerous  petly  chieftains.]  The  Bomans,  after  rebuild- 
ing the  wall  of  Severus,  finally  bid  adieu  to  Britain,  (probably 
about  410),  after  having  held  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  island  for  near  four  centuries.  The  Ficts  and  Caledonians 
now  broke  down  upon  the  south,  ravaging  and  desolating  the 
country,  though  without  a  purpose  of  conquest,  merely,  as  it  ap- 
pears, for  the  supj)ly  of  then*  temporary  wants.  After  repeated 
appHcadons  for  aia  from  Borne,  without  success,  the  Britons 
m^mly  solicited  the  Angles,  Jutlanders,  and  Saxons  of  Germany, 
for  succour  and  protection. 

5.  The  Anglo-Saxons  received  the  embassy  with  great  satis- 
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faction.  Britain  had  been  long  known  to  them  in  their  piratical 
voyages  to  its  coasts.  They  landed  to  the  amount  of  1,600, 
under  the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  (at  Ebbsfleet  in  the 
isle  of  Thanet),  in  449,  and,  joining  the  south  Britons,  soon  com- 
pelled the  Scots  to  retire  to  their  mountains.  They  next  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Britons ;  and  re- 
ceiving large  reinforcements  of  their  countrymen,  after  an  ob- 
stinate contest  of  nearly  150  years,  they  reduced  the  whole  of 
England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government.*  Seven  distinct 
provinces  became  as  many  independent  kingdoms,  [viz.  Kent, 
Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  Northumberland,  East  Anglia,  and 
Mercia.t  Each  of  these  kingdoms  had  severally  their  own 
kings ;  but  they  were  all  united  in  a  political  association,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Heptarchy.  One  of  the  seven  kings  was 
the  head  of  the  confederation,  and  presided  in  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  whole,  called  the  Wittenagemot^  or  assembly  of 
the  wise  men.  Each  kingdom  was  likewise  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  and  had  its  separate  assemblies  of  principal  men,  whose 
power  limited  the  royal  authority. 

6.  The  histoij  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchv  is  uninteresting, 
from  its  obscurity  and  coiSusion.  It  is  sufficient  to  mark  the 
duration  of  the  several  kingdoms,  till  their  union  under  Esbert. 
Kent  began  in  455,  and  lasted,  under  seventeen  princes,  tiU  827, 
when  it  was  subdued  by  the  West  Saxons.  Under  Ethelbert, 
one  of  its  kings,  the  Saxons  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
monk  Augustine.  Northumberland  began  in  597,  and  lasted 
under  twenty-three  kings,  till  792.  East  Anglia  began  in  575, 
and  ended  in  793.  Mercia  subsisted  from  582  to  827.  Essex 
had  fourteen  princes  from  527  to  747 ;  Sussex  only  five,  before 
its  reduction  under  the  dominion  of  the  west  Saxons,  about  600. 
"Wessex,  which  finally  subdued  and  united  the  whole  of  the 
Heptarchy,  began  in  519,  and  had  not  subsisted  above  eighty 
years,  when  Cadwalla,  its  king,  conquered  and  annexed  Sussex 
to  his  dominions.  As  there  was  no  fixed  rule  of  succession,  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  Saxon  princes  to  put  to  death  all  the  rivals 
of  their  intended  successor.  From  this  cause,  and  from  the 
passion  for  celibacy,  the  rpyal  families  were  nearly  extinguisihed 
m  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy;  and  Egbert,  prince  of  the 
west  Saxons,  remained  the  sole  surviving  descendant  of  the 
Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain.    This  circumstance,  so  fiivourable 

•  The  conquests  of  the  Anglo-Saxong  replung:ed  Britain  into  that  state  of  bar. 
barisro  from  which  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Romans. .  Many  towns  and  Tillage*, 
with  their  inhabitants,  were  destroyed ;  and  the  captives,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  sex,  or  age,  were  divided  with  the  lands  among  the  conquerors— mauy  ftrand 
an  asylum  in  the  mountains ;  a  large  body  abandoned  their  country,  settled  in 
France,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  present  Bretayne,  or  Britany. 

t  fVesMOt,  or  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  extended  over  the  counties  of  Berks, 

Hants,  Isle  of  Wight,  Wilts,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.— fssAr  comprehended  the 

eounties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  a  |>art  of  Hertfordshire.— i?a«|   Angjtkit  the 

eounticM  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk— and  MerdOt  aU  the  midland  oounties 

from  the  Severn  to  the  frontlets  of  East  A^n^^la  and  Euex. 
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to  his  ambition,  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
Heptarchy.  He  sncceeded  in  that  enterprise;  and,  by  lus 
irictorioiifl  arms  and  judicious  policy,  the  whole  of  the  separate 
states  were  united  mto  one  great  kingdom,  in  827,  near  400 
years  after  the  first  arriyal  of  ihe  Saxons  in  Britain. 

7.  England,  thus  united,  was  far  from  enjoying  tranquillity. 
Hie  piratical  Normans  or  Danes  had  for  fiily  years  desolated  her 
coasts,  and  continued  for  some  centuries  after  this  period  to  be  a 
perpetual  scourge  to  the  country.  Under  Alfred  (the  Great), 
son  of  Ethelwol^  and  grandson  of  Egbert,  the  kingdom  was  firom 
this  cause  reduced  to  extreme  wretchedness.  The  heroic  Alfred, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  rdign,  871,  enga^d  and  defeated  the 
Danes  in  eight  battles;  when  a  new  irruption  of  their  country- 
men forced  him  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  these  pirates  constantly 
interrupted  by  new  hostilities.  The  monarch  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  his  safety  for  many  months  in  an  obscmre  quarter 
of  the  country,  till  the  disorders  of  the  Danish  army  ofiered  a 
fiur  opportumty  for  attacking  them,  which  he  improved  to  the 
entire  defeat  of  his  enemies,  878.  He  might  have  cut  them  all  to 
pieces,  but  he  chose  rather  to  spare  and  to  incorporate  them 
-with  his  ikiglish  subjects,  giving  them  possessions  in  Northumbria 
and  East  An^ia,  which  had  been  greaUy  depopulated  in  the 
late  wars.  During  fifteen  years  of  tranquillity  Amred  improved 
the  army  and  navy,  created  a  militia,  and  built  fortresses.  In 
893  the  Danes,  under  Hastings,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the 
sea-kings,  again  invaded  England,  but  after  a  three  years^  war 
they  were  defeated  with  immense  loss :  and  the  extreme  severity 
now  fix)m  necessity  shown  to  the  vanquished,  had  the  efiect  of 
8nn>ending,  for  several  years,  the  Danish  depredations. 

o.  Alfired,  whether  considered  in  his  public  or  private  character, 
deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  and  greatest  of  princes. 
He  united  the  most  enterprising  and  heroic  spirit  with  consummate 
prudence  and  moderation;  the  utmost  vigoiu:  of  authority  with 
the  most  engaging  gentleness  of  manner;  the  most  exemplary 
justice  with  uie  greatest  lenity;  the  talents  of  the  statesman,  and 
the  man  of  letters,  with  the  intrepid  resolution  and  conduct  of  a 
generaL  He  found  the  kingdom  in  the  most  miserable  con* 
dition  to  which  anarchy,  domestic  barbarism,  and  foreign 
hostility,  could  reduce  it:  he  brought  it  to  a  pitch  of  eminence 
surpassing  in  many  respects,  the  situation  of  its  contemporary 
nations. 

9.  Alfred  divided  England  into  counties,  with  their  subdivi- 
sions of  hundreds  and  tithings.  The  tithing  or  decennary 
consisted  of  ten  families,  over  which  presided  a  tithing-man, 
or  borg-holder  (security-man);  and  ten  of  these  composed  the 
honored.  [Society  was  charged  with  its  own  police.]  Every 
house-holder  was  answerable  for  his  family,  and  the  tithing-man 
£ar  all  within  his  tithing.  In  the  decision  of  differeDL.ce&.(  \2c^ 
ttthing-man  had  the  assistance  of  the  rest  of  lus  deeetvii'axY.    Ksi 
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appeal  lay  from  the  decennary  to  the  court  of  the  hundred, 
which  was  assembled  every  four  weeks ;  and  the  cause  was  tried 
by  a  jury  of  twelve  freeholders,  sworn  to  do  impartial  justice. 
An  annuiEd  meeting  of  the  hundred  was  held  for  the  regulation  of 
the  police  of  the  district.  The  county-court,  superior  to  that  of 
the  hundred,  and  consisting  of  all  the  freeholders,  met  twice  a 
year,  after  Michaelmas  and  Easter,  to  determine  appeals  frx)m  the 
nundreds,  and  settle  disputes  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
hundreds.  The  ultimate  appeal  frt)mallthese  courts  lay  totheking 
in  council ;  and  the  frequency  of  these  appeals  prompted  Alfred  to 
the  most  extreme  circumspection  in  the  appointment  of  his  judges. 
He  composed  for  the  regulation  of  these  courts,  and  of  his  king- 
dom, a  body  of  laws,  the  basis  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

10.  Alfred  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  as  the  best  means  of  eradicating  barbarism.  He  invited, 
from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  the  learned  to  reside  in  his 
dominions,  established  schools,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  was  himself  a  most  accomplished 
scholar  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  appears  from  the  works 
he  composed;  poetical  apologues,  the  tranlslation  of  the  histories 
of  Bede  and  Orosius,  and  of  Boethius  on  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy.  In  every  view  of  his  character  we  must  regard 
Alfred  as  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  that  ever  occupied  the 
regal  seat.    He  died  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  in  901,  after  a 

florious  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  and  a-half,  in  which  he 
ad  deservedly  attained  the  appellation  of  Great,  and  the  title  of 
founder  of  the  English  monanmy. 

11.  The  admirable  institutions  of  Alfred  were  partially  and 
feebly  enforced  under  his  successors;  and  England,  still  a  prey 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  intestine  disorder,  relapsed  mto 
confrision  and  barbarism.  The  reigns  of  Edward  the  Elder,  the 
son  of  Alfred,  and  of  his  successors,  Athelstan,  Edmund,  and 
Edred,  were  tumultuous  and  anarchical.  In  the  reign  of  Edred 
the  celebrated  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  [afterwards  prim- 
ate attempted  to  reform  the  church  and  clergy  by  enforcing 
celibacy,  and  by  expelling  all  the  married  clergy  frx)m  canonries 
and  prebends.  The  monks,  in  resuming  celibacy  and  the 
austere  life  which  they  had  for  some  time  quitted,  attracted  to 
themselves  an  extraordinary  veneration,  which  enabled  them]  to 
extend  their  authority  over  the  throne,  and  a  series  of  succeed- 
ing princes  were  the  obsequious  slaves  of  their  tyranny  and 
ambition.  Under  Ethelred  (978 — 1016),  the  Danes  seriously 
mx)jected  the  conquest  of  England,  and,  led  by  Sweyn  king  o£ 
Denmark,  and  Olave  kin^  of  Norway,  made  a  formidable  descent, 
won  several  important  battles,  and  were  restrained  frt»n  the 
destruction  of  London  only  by  a  dastardly  submission^  and  a 
promise  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  inglorious  Ethelred,  994. 
The  Enghsh  nobility  were  ashamed  of  their  prince,  and  sedmg 

no  other  relief  to  the  kingdom,  m^ydi^  «i  tender  of  the  crown  tQ 
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the  Danish  monarcL  On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  Etheh*ed  attempt- 
ed to  regain  his  kingdom,  but  found  in  Canute,  the  son  of 
Sweyn,  a  prince  determined  to  support  his  claims,  which,  on  the 
deiuin  of  Ethelred,  were  gallantly  but  ineffectually  resisted  by 
bis  son  Edmund  Ironside.  At  length  a  partition  of  the  kingdom 
was  made  between  Canute  and  Edmund,  which  after  a  few 
months  the  Danes  annulled  by  the  murder  of  Edmund,  thus 
Becurinffto  their  monarch  Canute  the  throne  of  all  England  in 
1017.  JEdmund  left  two  children,  Edwin  and  Edward.  Edwin 
died  without  issue;  but  Edward,  who  married  Agatha,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Henry  11.,  had  two  children :  Edgar  Atheling, 
and  Margaret,  afterwards  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  king  of 
Scotland. 

12.  Canute,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time,  sovereign 

of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  England,  swayed  for  seventeen  years 

the  sceptre  of  England  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand;  severe 

in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  while  his  government  was  insecure, 

bat  mild  and  equitable  when  possessed  of  a  settled  dominion. 

He  left  (a.  c.  1036)  three  sons---Sweyn,  who  was  crowned  king 

of  Norway,  Harold,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England, 

and  Hardicanute,  sovereign  of  Denmark.     Harold,  a  merciless 

tTrant,  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded 

l^  Hardicanute,  who,  after  a  violent  administration  of  two  years, 

died  in  a  fit  of  debauch.    The  English  seized  this  opportunity  of 

shaking  off  the  Danish  yoke;  and  they  conferred  the  crown  on 

Edward,  a  younger  son  of  Ethelred,  rejecting  the  preferable 

light  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside, 

who,  imfortunately  for  his  pretensions,  was,  at  this  time,  abroad 

in  Hungary.    Edward,  siunamed  the  Confessor  (a.  c.  1041), 

reiffned  weakly  and  ingloriously  for  twenty-five  years,  and  died 

iriwout  issue  in  1066,  which  terminated  the  Saxon  Ime  of  the 

kings  of  England.    The  rebellious  attempts  of  Grodwin,  earl  of 

Wessez,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  usurpation  of  the  crown; 

and,  on  bis  death,  his  son  Harold,  cherishing  secretly  the  same 

views  of  ambition,  had  the  address  to  secure  to  his  interest  a  very 

formidable  party  in  the  kingdom.    Edward,  to  defeat  these  views, 

Sis  said  to  have)  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his  kinsman  William 
iuke  of  Normandy,  a  prince  whose  great  abilities  and  personal 
prowess  bad  rendered  his  name  illustrious  over  Europe. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (1066)  the  usurper 
Harold  took  possession  of  the  throne,  which  the  intrepid  Norman 
determined  immediately  to  reclaim  as  his  inheritance  of  right. 
He  made  the  most  formidable  preparations,  aided  in  this  age  of 
romantic  enterprise  by  many  of  the  sovereign  princes,  and  a  vast 
body  a£  the  nobility,  firom  the  different  continental  kingdoms. 
A  Norwegian  fleet  of  300  sail  entered  the  Humber,  and  disem* 
barking  their  troops,  were,  after  one  successful  engagement,  de- 
feated by  die  English  army  in  the  interest  of  HaxoYd.  "V^^^'mbl 
landed  ms  arm/  od  the  coast  of  Sussex,  to  tlie  axaoxxntoi  ^Q.(^^\ 
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and  the  English  under  Harold,  flushed  with  their  recent  success, 
hastily  advanced  to  meet  him,  imprudentlj  resolved  to  venture 
all  on  one  decisive  battle.  The  total  rout  and  discomflture  of 
the  English  army  in  the  field  of  Senlac,  near  Hastings  (14th 
October,  1066),  and  the  death  of  Harold,  after  some  finiitless  at" 
tempts  of  further  resistance,  put  William  duke  of  Kormandy  in 
possession  of  the  throne  of  England. 


SECTION  XIV. 

OP  THE  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  AND  MANNERS,  OF  THE 

ANGLO-SAXONS. 

1.  The  government,  laws,  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
have  become  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  modem  writers,  as  being 
supposed  to  have  had  their  iimuence  in  the  formation  of  the 
British  constitution.  The  government  of  the  Saxons  was  the 
same  with  that  of  all  the  ancient  Grermanic  nations,  and  they 
naturally  retained  in  their  new  settlement  in  Britain  a  policy 
similar  to  their  accustomed  usages.  Their  subordination  was 
chiefly  a  military  one,  the  king  having  no  more  authority  than 
what  belonged  to  the  general,  or  military  leader.  There  was  no 
strict  rule  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  for  although  the  kin?  was 
generally  chosen  from  the  &mily  of  the  last  prince,  the  ^oioe 
usually  fell  on  the  person  of  the  best  capacity  for  government.  In 
some  mstances  the  destination  of  the  last  sovereign  regulated  the 
choice.  We  know  very  little  of  the  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government,  or  of  the  (fistinct  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  people. 

2.  One  institution  common  to  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy was  the  Witteua^emot,  or  assembly  of  the  wise  men, 
whose  consent  was  requisite  for  enacting  laws  and  ratifying  the 
chief  acts  of  public  administration.  The  bishops  and  fi£bots 
formed  a  part  of  this  assemUy,  as  did  the  aldermen,  or  earls,  and 
governors  of  counties.  The  Wites,  or  wise  men,  are  discriminated 
m)m  the  prelates  and  nobilitjr,  and  have  by  some  been  supposed 
to  have  been  the  representatives  of  the  commons.  But  we  hear 
nothing  of  election  or  representation  in  those  periods,  and  we 
must  therefore  presume  that  they  were  merely  landholders,  or 
men  of  considerable  estate,  who  from  their  weight  and  conse- 
quence in  the  country,  were  held  entitied,  without  any  election, 
to  take  a  share  in  the  public  deliberations. 

3-  The  Anglo-Saxon  government  was  extremely  aristocratical; 
the  regal  authority  being  very  limited,  the  rights  of  the  people 
little  known  or  regarded,  and  the  nobility  possessingmuch  uncon- 
trolled and  lawless  rule  over  their  dependants.  The  offices  of 
government  were  hereditary  in  their  families,  and  they  com- 
manded the  whole  military  force  of  their  respective  provinces. 
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So  Strict  was  the  clientela  between  these  nobles  and  their  vassals, 
that  the  murder  of  a  vassal  was  compensated  by  a  fine  paid  to 
bis  lord. 

4.  There  were  three  ranks  of  the  people,  the  nobles,  the  free, 
and  the  slaves.    The  nobles  were  either  the  king's  thanes,  who 
held  their  lands  directly  from  the  sovereign,  or  lesser  thanes,  who 
held  lands  from  the  former.    One  law  of  Athelstan  declared 
that  a  merchant  who  had  made  three  voyages  on  his  own  ac- 
coont  was  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  thane ;   another  decreed 
the  same  rank  to  a  ceorle,  or  husbandman,  who  was  able  to  pur- 
chase five  hides*  of  land,  and  had  a  chapel,  a  kitchen,  a  hall, 
and  a  bell.    The  ceorles,  or  fireemen  of  the  lower  rank,  occupied 
the  &rms  of  the  thanes,  for  which  they  paid  rent,  and  they  were 
remoyeable  at  the  pleasure  of  their  lord.    The  slaves  or  villains 
were  either  employed  in  domestic  purposes  or  in  cultivating  the 
lands.    A  master  was  fined  for  the  murder  of  his  slave ;  and  if 
lie  mutilated  him,  the  slave  recovered  his  freedom. 

5.  Under  this  anstocratical  government  there  were  some  traces 
of  the  andent  Germanic  democracy.    The  courts  of  the  decen- 
nary, the  hundred,  and  the  county,  were  a  considerable  restraint 
on  the  power  of  the  nobles.    In  the  county-courts  the  freeholders 
met  twice  a  year  to  determine  appeals  by  the  majority  of  suffrages. 
The  alderman  presided  in  those  courts,  but  had  no  vote:  he  re- 
oaved  a  third  of  the  fines,  the  remaining  two-thirds  devolving  to 
the  king,  which  was  a  great  part  of  the  royal  revenue.    Fecuni- 
aiy  fines  were  the  ordinary  atonement  for  every  species  of  crime, 
and  the  modes  of  proof  were  the  ordeal  by  fire  or  water,  or  by 
compurgators.     ^See  supra^  Part  11.  Sect  VI.  §  7.) 

6.  As  to  the  military  force,  the  expense  of  defending  the  state 
lay  equally  on  all  the  land,  every  five  hides  (of  land)  or  ploughs 
heins  taxed  to  fiimish  a  soldier.  There  were  243,600  hides  in 
England,  consequently  the  ordinary  military  force  consisted  of 
48,720  men. 

7.  The  kinff^s  revenue,  besides  the  fines  imposed  by  the  courts, 
oonaisted  parUy  of  his  (private)  demesnes,  and  of  the  public  or 
crown-lands,  which  were  extensive,  and  partly  in  imposts  on 
boroughs  and  sea-ports.  The  Danegelt  was  a  tax  imposed  by 
the  states,  ^ther  for  payment  of  tribute  exacted  by  the  Danes, 
or  fi>r  defending  the  Jkuigdom  against  them.  By  the  custom  of 
gavel-kind,  the  land  was  divided  equally  among  all  the  male 
children  of  the  deceased  proprietor.  Bock-land  was  that  which 
was  held  by  charter,  and  folc-land  (public  or  state  land),  what 
was  held  by  tenants  removeable  at  pleasure. 

8.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  behind  the  Normans  in  every  point 
of  dvilization ;  and  the  conquest  was  in  some  respects  to  them 
a  real  advantage,  as  it  led  to  material  improvement  in  arts, 
■ciepce,  government,  and  laws ;  [but  to  the  people  it  was  most 
dinstrous.] 

•  A  bide  li  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  that  could  be  tilled  with  one  plough. 
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SECTION  XV. 


STATE  OF  EUROPE  DURmG  THE  TENTH,  ELEVENTH, 
'  AND  TWELFTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  France,  from  the  extent  and  splendour  of  its  dominion 
under  Charlemagne,  had  dwindled  to  a  shadow  under  his  weak 
posterity.  At  the  end  of  the  Carlovingian  period,  France  com- 
prehended neither  Normandy,  Dauphme,  nor  Provence.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  V.  (the  Slothful)  the  crown  ought  to  have 
devolved  on  his  unde,  Charles  of  Brabant,  as  the  last  male 
of  the  race  of  Charlemagne;  but  Hu^  Capet,  lord  of  Picardy 
and  Champagne,  the  most  powerM  of  the  French  nobles,  was 
elected  sovereign  by  the  voice  of  his  brother  peers,  in  987.  The 
kingdom,  torn  by  parties,  suffered  much  domestic  misery  under 
the  reign  of  Hugh,  and  that  of  his  successor  Robert,  who  was 
the  victim  of  papal  tyranny,  for  daring  to  marry  a  distant  cousin 
without  the  dispensation  of  the  church. 

2.  The  prevailmg  passion  of  the  times  was  pilgrimage  and 
chivalrous  enterprise.  In  this  career  of  adventure  the  Normans 
most  remarkably  distinguished  themselves.  In  983,  they  re- 
lieved the  prince  of  Salerno,  by  expelling  the  Saracens  from  his 
territory.  They  did  a  similar  service  to  pope  Benedict  VIII. 
and  the  duke  of  Capua ;  while  another  band  of  their  countrymen 
fought  first  against  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  against  the  popes, 
always  selling  their  services  to  those  who  best  rewarded  theoL 
Wilham  Gmscard  and  his  brothers,  Humphrey,  Boberfc,  and 
Richard,  kept  the  pope  a  prisoner  for  a  year  at  Benevento,  and 
forced  the  court  of  Kome  to  jydeld  Capua  to  Richard,  and  Apaha 
and  Calabria  to  Robert,  with  the  mvestiture  of  Sicily^  if  he 
should  gain  the  country  from  the  Saracens,  1060.  m  1101, 
Roger,  one  of  the  twelve  brothers,  completed  the  conquest  of 
Sicuy,  of  which  the  popes  continued  to  be  the  lords  paramount. 

3.  The  north  of  Europe  was  in  those  periods  extremely  iMur- 
barous.  Russia  received  the  Christian  religion  in  the  eighth 
century.  Sweden,  after  its  conversion  in  the  ninth  centmy,  re- 
lapsed into  idolatry,  as  did  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  Con- 
stantinopolitan  empire  defended  its  frontiers  with  difficulty  agamst 
the  Bulgarians  on  the  west,  and  against  the  Turks  and  ATwyians 
on  the  east  and  north. 

4.  In  Italy,  excepting  the  territory  of  the  popedom,  the  prin- 
cipalities of  the  independent  nobles,  and  the  states  of  Yenioe  and 
Genoa,  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  was  now  in  the  poflMS- 
sion  of  the  Normans.  Venice  and  G«noa  were  rising  gndvaSij 
to  great  opulence  from  commerce.  Venice  was  for  some  ages 
tributary  to  the  emperors  of  Germany.  In  the  tenth  oentory 
its  Doge  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  of  which  the 
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republic  had  acquired  the  property  by  conquest,  as  well  as  of 
Istria,  Spalatro,  Kagusa,  and  Karenza. 

5.  Spain  was  chiefly  possessed  by  the  Moors;  the  Christians 
retaining  only  about  a  rourUi  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  Asturia, 
part  of  Castile  and  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Arragon.  Portugal 
was  likewise  occupied  by  the  Moors.  Their  capit^  was  Cordova, 
the  seat  of  luxury  and  magnificence.  In  the  tenth  century  the 
Moorish  dominions  were  split  among  a  number  of  petty 
sovereigns,  who  were  constantly  at  war  with  each  other :  but 
sadi,  unfortunately,  was  likewise  the  situation  of  the  Christian 
iMirt  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  policy  for  the 
Christian  princes  to  form  alliances  with  the  Moors  agamst  each 
other.  Besides  these,  the  country  abounded  with  independent 
lords,  who  made  war  their  profession,  and  performed  the  office 
of  champions,  in  deciding  me  quarrels  of  princes,  or  enlisting 
themselves  in  their  service,  with  all  their  vassals  and  attendants. 
Of  these  termed  CavaUeros  andantes,  or  knights-errant,  the  most 
distingnished  was  Roderic  of  Bivar,  or  &  Cid  (Chief)  who 
undertook  for  his  sovereign,  Alphonso  11.  king  of  Old  Castile, 
to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  New  Castile,  and  achieved  it  with 
sacoess,  obtaining  the  government  of  Valencia  as  the  reward  of 
his  services.     (Toledo  token,  1085.) 

6.  The  contentions  between  the  imperial  and  papal  powers 
make  a  distingnished  figure  in  those  ages.  Henry  III.  vindi- 
cated the  impmal  right  to  fill  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  nomi- 
nated three  successive  popes,  Clement  n.,  Damascus  11.,  and 
Leo  IX.,  without  the  intervention  of  a  council  of  the  church. 
Bat  in  the  minority  of  his  son  Henry  lY.,  this  right  was  fire- 
qnently  interrupted,  and  Alexander  11.  kept  his  seat,  though  the 
emperor  named  another  in  his  place.  It  was  the  lot  of  this  em- 
peror to  experience  the  utmost  extent  of  papal  insolence  and 
tyranny.  After  a  spirited  contest  with  Gregory  YH.,  in  which 
ue  pope  was  twice  his  prisoner,  and  the  emperor  as  often  excom- 
mmiicated  and  deposed,  Henry  fell  at  length  the  victim  of  eccles- 
iastical vengeance.  Urban  n.,  a  successor  of  Gr^ory,  prompted 
the  two  sons  of  Henry  to  rebel  against  their  father ;  and  his  mis- 
finrtnnes  were  terminated  by  imprisonment  and  death  in  1106. 
The  same  contest  went  on  under  a  succession  of  popes  and  em- 
perors, but  ended  commonly  in  fiivour  of  the  former.  The 
en^ieror  Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa),  a  prince  of  high  spirit,  after 
an  indignant  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  pope  Alexander  UI., 
and  a  refiisal  of  the  customary  homage,  was  at  length  compelled 
to  kfas  his  feet,  and  appease  his  houness,  by  a  large  cession  of 
temtory.  Pope  Celestin  HI.  kicked  oflf  the  Imperial  crown  of 
Henry  YI.  while  doing  homage  on  his  knees,  but  made  amends 
for  tins  insolence  by  me  ^  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  from  which 
Heniy  had  expelled  the  Normans.  These  territories  now  be- 
came an  appanage  of  the  empire,  1194. — ^The  succeeding  popes 
vose  OB  the  pretensions  of  their  predecessors,  till  at  lengui  Inno- 
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cent  HE.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  established, 
the  temporal  power  of  the  popedom  on  a  settled  basis,  and  ob- 
tained a  positive  acknowledgment  of  the  papal  supremacy,  or 
the  right  principaUter  et  Jinaliter  to  confer  the  Imperial  crown. 
It  was  the  same  pope  Innocent  whom  we  shall  presently  see  the 
disposer  of  the  crown  of  England  in  the  reign  of  the  tyrant 
John. 


SECTION  XVI. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  ELEVENTH,  TWELFTH,  AND  PART 
OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  the  submission 
of  all  England  to  William  the  Conqueror.  The  character  of  this 
prince  was  spirited,  haughty,  and  tyrannical,  yet  not  without  a 
portion  of  the  generous  affections.  [His  conduct  at  first  was 
moderate ;  though  many  confiscations  took  place  in  order  to  re- 
ward the  Norman  army,  yet  the  mass  of  property  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  its  former  possessors  ;]  but  he  afterwards  disgusted  hjs 
English  subjects  by  the  strong  partiality  he  showed  to  his  Nor- 
man followers,  preferring  them  to  all  offices  of  trust  and  dignity. 
A  conspiracy  arose  fi'om  these  discontents,  which  William  de- 
feated, and  avenged  with  signal  rigour  and  cruelty.  He  deter- 
mined henceforward  to  treat  the  English  as  a  conquered  people; 
a  policy  which  involved  his  reign  in  perpetual  commotions,  which, 
while  they  robbed  him  of  m  peace  of  mind,  aggravated  llie 
tyranny  of  his  disposition.  He  deprived  them  of  their  posses- 
sions, [and  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  vassalage  and 
slavery ;  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate  their  laws  and  customs, 
and  even  their  language,  by  ordenng  that  all  the  public  acts  and 
pleadings  of  the  courts  should  be  in  the  Norman  langui^.]  To 
his  own  children  he  owed  the  severest  of  his  troubles.  His  eldest 
son  Bobert  rose  in  rebellion,  to  wrest  firom  him  the  sovereignty 
of  Maine :  and  his  foreign  subjects  took  part  with  the  rebel 
William  led  against  them  an  army  of  the  English,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  perishing  in  fi^ht  by  his  son's  hand.  Philip  I.  of 
France  had  aided  this  rebeUion,  which  was  avenged  by  William, 
who  carried  havoc  and  devastation  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom, 
but  was  killed  in  the  enterprise  by  a  fall  fi^m  his  horse,  in  1087. 
He  bequeathed  England  to  William,  his  second  son ;  to  Bobert 
he  left  Normandy ;  and  to  Henry,  his  youngest  son,  the  effects 
of  his  mother  Miatilda  (5000  lbs.  of  silver),  without  any  inherit- 
ance in  territory. 

2.  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  into  England  the  feudal 
law,  dividing  the  whole  kingdom,  except  theroyta  demesofiSi  into 
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[about  60,000  parcels  of  nearly  equal  yalue,  called  knights'  fees*] 
bestowing  the  most  of  these  on  his  Norman  followers,  under  the 
tenure  of  military  service,  [that  is  for  each  knight's  fee  the  ser- 
vice of  a  soldier  on  horseback  was  due  when  required  by  the 
king's  snmmons.]t    By  the  forest  laws,  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  exdusiye  privilege  of  killing  ^ame  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  a 
restriction  resented  by  his  subjects  above  every  other  mark 
of  servitude.^    Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
tenures,   he  planned  and  accomplished  a  general   survey  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  distinct   specification 
of  their  extent,  nature,  yalue,  names  of  their  proprietors,  and  an 
enumeration  of  eveiy  dass  of  inhabitants  who  lived  on  them, 
1086.    This  most  yaluable  record,  called  by  the  Saxons  Dooms- 
day-book,  or  book  of  the  last  judgment,  is  preserved  in  the 
English  Exchequer,  and  is  now  printed. 

3.  William  U.  (sumamed  Kums,  or  the  Bed,  from  the  colour  of 
his  hair)  inherited  the  vices  without  any  of  the  virtues  of  his 
&ther.  His  reign  is  distinguished  by  no  event  of  importance ; 
and,  after  the  defeat  of  one  conspiracy  in  its  outset,  presents  no- 
ikdng  but  a  dull  career  of  imresisted  despotism.  After  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  he  was  killed  when  hunting,  by  the  random  shot 
of  an  arrow,  in  1100.  The  crown  of  England  should  have 
devolyed  on  his  elder  brother  Kobert ;  but  his  absence  on  the 
first  crusade  in  Palestine  made  way  for  the  unopposed  succession 
of  his  younger  brother  Henry.  [To  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people  and  with  the  nobles,  Henry  granted  a  charter  which  re- 
stored many  of  the  Saxon  laws,  and  mitigated  those  feudal  rights 
claimed  by  the  king  oyer  his  tenants,  and  by  them  over  theirs. 
But  nothing  did  more  to  establish  him  on  the  throne  than  his 
marriage  with  Matilda  or  Maud,  daughter  of  Malcolm  HI.,  king 
of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  which 
muted  the  Saxon  with  the  Norman  line,  and  led  the  people  to 
hope  for  a  more  eqasl  and  mild  administration  for  the  fixture.] 
iWith  the  most  crimmal  ambition  he  then  invaded  his  brother's 
dominions  of  Normandy ;  and  Robert,  on  his  return,  was  de- 
feated in  battle,  and  detained  for  life  a  prisoner  in  England. 
The  crimes  of  Henry  were  expiated  by  his  misfortunes. 
HiB  only  son  was  drowned  in  his  passage  from  Normandy. 
His  daughter  Matilda,  married  first  to  the  emperor  Henry  Y., 

•  ^ow  ttatet  60,211  to  have  been  the  number,  »nd  others  60,215,  whereof  the 
rdifrfoiu  bouiet,  before  their  lupprenion,  were  poMessed  of  28,015. 

f  what  the  extent  or  annual  value  of  a  knight's  fee  was,  is  not  clear,  there 
braig  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  According  to  some  a  knight's  fee  con. 
taintd  800  acres;  accordiag  to  others,  680.  Lord  Coke  says,  by  the  act  or  writ  I. 
Edward  II.,  1307,  it  was  measured  by  the  value  of  £20  per  annum,  and  not  by  any 
eertain  content  of  acres,    Co.  Dtt.  69.  a. 

X  The  cmintry  between  the  Tyne  and  Humber  (Yorkshire  and  Durham)  was  laid 
waaCe  and  depopulated ;  and  in  Hampshire  for  an  extent  of  thirty  miles,  the  con- 
qnerar  expelled  the  inhabitants,  seized  their  property,  demolished  their  houses,  and 
even  churches  and  convents,  without  compensating  the  sufferers.  The  most  horrid 
tyranny  and  oppression  was  exercised  under  colour  of  forest  law.  The  killing  of 
ticasfi  of  obaae  within  the  limits  of  a  forest,  was  as  penal  as  the  deatb  of  a  man, 
and  to  ba  fiNind  in  them  was  a  punishable  crime. 
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and  afterwards  to  Geoffi^ev  Flanta^enet  of  Anjou,  was  destined 
to  be  his  successor ;  but  the  popumrit^  of  his  nephew  Stephen, 
son  of  the  count  of  Blois,  defeated  this  intention.  Henry  L  died 
in  Normandy,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  in  1135 ;  and  in 

r''  i  of  his  destination  to  Matilda,  Stephen  seized  the  vacant 
ne.  The  party  of  Matilda,  headed  by  her  natural  brother, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  engaged,  defeated,  and  made  Stephen 
prisoner.  Matilda,  in  her  turn,  mounted  the  throne ;  but,  un- 
popular from  the  tyranny  of  her  disposition,  she  was  solemnly 
deposed  by  the  prevailing  party  of  her  rival,  and  Stephen  once 
more  restored.  He  found  however,  in  Henry  Plantagenet,  the 
son  of  Matilda,  a  more  formidable  competitor.  Of  a  noble  and 
intrepid  spirit,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  resolved  to  reclaim  his  her- 
editary crown ;  and,  landing  in  England,  won  by  his  prowess, 
and  the  favour  of  a  just  cause,  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  to  his 
interest.  By  treaty  with  Stephen,  who  was  allowed  to  reign  for 
life,  he  secured  the  succession  at  his  death,  which  soon  after 
ensued,  (1154).* 

4.  Henry  11.  (Plantagenet),  a  prince  in  every  sense  deserving 
of  the  throne,  began  his  rdm  with  the  reformation  of  aU  the 
abuses  of  the  government  of  his  predecessors ;  revoking  all  im- 
politic grants,  abolishing  partial  immunities,  regulating  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  establishing  the  freedom  of  the  towns 
by  charters,  wmch  are  at  this  day  the  basis  of  national  liberty. 
Happy  in  the  afiections  of  his  people,  and  powerful  in  the  vast 
extent  of  additional  territory  he  enjoyed  on  the  continent  in  the 
right  of  his  father  and  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  a  great  portion 
of  Prance,  his  reign  had  every  promise  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness ;  but,  from  one  fatal  source,  these  pleasing  prospects  were 
all  destroyed.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  raised  by  Henry  from  ob- 
scurity to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  England.  On  the  vacancy 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  king,  desirous  of  his  aid  in  the  cor- 
rection of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  conferred  the  primacy  on  his 
favourite  (1162);  and  the  arrogant  Becket  availed  himself  of 
that  authority  to  abase  the  prerogative  of  his  sovereign,  and  ex- 
alt the  spiritual  power  above  the  crown.  The  clergy  had  re- 
nounced all  immediate  subordination  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
it  was  disputed  whether  a  priest  could  be  tried  for  a  murder,  and 
punished  by  the  civil  court.  It  was  determined  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  council  of  Clarendon  (1164),  f  agdnst  the  opinion  of 
Becket.  Pope  Alexander  HI.  annulled  the  decree  of  the  council ; 

*  Tbe  Saxon  Chronicle  gWet  the  following  picture  of  thia  reign.  *'  Tbe  aoUei 
and  bichopa  built  caatles,  and  filled  them  with  devilish  and  wicked  men,  wmd  op. 
prefsed  the  people,  cruelly  torturing  men  for  their  money.  They  impoaed  taxes 
upon  towns,  and  when  they  bad  exhausted  them  of  everything,  set  tlMsm  oa  Are. 
You  might  travel  a  day,  and  not  find  one  man  living  in  a  town,  nov  any  ImmI  in 
culUTation.  Never  did  the  country  suflbr  greater  evita.  If  two  or  thrae  man  were 
seen  riding  up  to  a  town,  all  the  inhabitants  left  it,  taking  them  Hat  plundarers. 
And  this  lasted,  growing  worse  and  worse,  throughout  Stepbtn^  veigii.  Mw  mH 
openh^,  that  Christ  and  nis  saints  were  asleep.*' 

t  lliii  council  of  bishops  and  barons  decided  among  0thertbliif8,tiiirtliMd(HilT 
accused  of  crimes  should  be  judged  by  tbe  lay  c<mrts»— that  no  bunm  ifeonili  ke 
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and  Becket,  who  took  part  with  the  pope,  was  deprived  by  Henry 
of  his  dignities  and  estates.  He  retired  to  France,  and  avenged 
himself  by  the  excommunication  of  the  king^s  ministers ;  and 
Henry,  in  retom,  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the  see  of 
Kome.  At  length  both  parties  found  it  their  interest  to  come 
to  a  good  understanding.  Becket  was  restored  to  favour,  and 
reinstated  in  his  primacy,  when  the  increasing  insolence  of  his 
demeanour  drew  from  the  king  the  hasty  expression,  **  Will  no 
one  deliver  me  from  an  audacious  and  ungrateful  priest,'*  which 
four  kinghts  interpreted  into  a  sentence  of  proscription,  and, 
trusting  that  the  deed  would  be  grateful  to  their  master,  hasten- 
ed from  Kormandy  to  England,  and  murdered  the  prelate  while 
in  the  act  of  celebrating  vespers  at  the  altar  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Canterbury.  For  this  shocking  action  Henry  expressed  the  regret 
which  he  sincerely  felt,  and  the  pope  indulgently  granted  his 
pardon,  without  requiring  the  repeal  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  on  the  assurance  of  his  dutiful  obedience  to  the 
Holy  Church. 

5.  The  most  important  event  of  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  was 
the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  Irish,  an  early  civilised  people, 
and  amon^  the  first  of  the  nations  of  the  West  who  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  were,  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes, 
and  their  own  domestic  commotions,  replunged  into  barbarism 
for  many  ages.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  kingdom  consisted 
of  five  separate  sovereignties,  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  Meath, 
and  Connaught ;  but  these  were  subdivided  among  an  infinite 
number  of  petty  chiefi,  owning  a  very  weak  allegiance  to  their 
respective  sovereigns.  Dermot  Macmorrogh,  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  of  Leinster  for  a  rape  on  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Meath,  sought  protection  from  Henry,  and  engaged  to  become 
his  feudatory,  if^he  should  recover  his  kingdom  by  the  aid  of  the 
English.  Henry  empowered  his  subjects  to  invade  Ireland ;  and, 
whuie  Strongbow  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  followers,  were  lay- 
ing waste  the  country,  landed  in  the  island  himself  in  1172,  and 
received  the  submission  of  a  great  number  of  the  independent 
chiefe.  Roderick  O'Connor,  prince  of  Connaught,  whom  the 
Irish  elected  nominal  sovereign  of  all  the  provinces,  resisted  for 
three  years  the  arms  of  Henry,  but  finally  acknowledged  his 
dominion  by  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  king  at  Windsor.  The 
temis  of  the  submission  were,  an  annual  tribute  of  every  tenth 
hide  of  land,  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  government,  and 
an  obligation  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England ;  on  which 
conditions  the  Irish  should  retain  their  possessions,  and  Roderick 
his  kingdom ;  except  the  territory  of  the  Pale,  or  that  part  which 
ibe  English  barons  had  subdued  before  the  arrival  of  Heniy. 

6.  Henry  divided  Lreland  into  coimties,  appointed  sherMi  in 
each,  and  introduced  the  laws  of  England  into  the  territory  of 

neonaiantcated  without  the  conient  of  the  king,  and  that  no  appeal  to  the  pope, 
fiom  acntflooce  pronounced  in  England,  should  be  allowed, 

O 
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the  Pale;  the  rest  of  the  kinplom  being  regulated  hj  their 
ancient  laws,  till  the  reign  of  E(mard  I.,  when,  at  the  request  of 
the  nation,  the  English  hiws  were  extended  to  the  whole  king- 
dom; and  in  the  first  Irish  parliament,  which  was  held  in  the 
same  reign,  Sir  John  Wogan  presided  as  deputy  of  the 
sovereign.  From  that  time,  lor  some  centuries,  there  was  little 
intercourse  between  the  kingdoms;  nor  was  the  island  con- 
ffldered  as  folly  subdued  till  me  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her 
successor  James  L 

7.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  was  clouded  by 
domestic  misfortune.  His  children,  Henry,  Richard,  Greofi&ey, 
and  John,  insti^ted  b^  their  unnatural  motiier,  rose  in  rebellion, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Louis  VLL,  king  of  France,  prepared  to 
dethrone  their  &ther.  While  opposing  them  with  spirit  on  the 
Continent,  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Scots  under  William 
(the  Lion).  He  hastened  back  to  England,  defeated  the  Scots, 
and  made  their  king  his  prisoner.  Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and 
Geoffirey,  expiated  their  offences  by  an  early  death;  but  Richard, 
once  reconciled,  was  again  seduced  icom  his  allegiance,  and,  in 
league  with  the  king  of  France,  plundered  his  &ther^s  Continental 
dominions.  The  spirit  of  Henry  was  unequal  to  his  domestio 
misfortunes,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  July  6, 1189,  an  ornament  to  the  English  thrane, 
and  a  prince  surpassing  all  his  contemporaries  in  uie  valuable 
qualities  of  a  sovereign.  To  him  England  owed  her  first  penxui" 
nent  improvements  in  arts,  in  laws,  m  government,  and  m  civil 
liberty. 

8.  Richard  L  (Coeur  de  Leon),  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
expressed  the  greatest  remorse  for  his  former  conduct,  and  he 
turned  with  disgust  from  those  who  had  encouraged  him  in  his 
rebellion,  and  ^ve  his  confidence  to  those  &ithful  ministers  who 
had  opposed  his  ambition.  The  love  of  military  glory  was  his 
ruling  passion,  and  to  acquire  it,  he  immediately  on  his  acoesBion 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  third  crusade  against  the  In- 
fidels, after  plundering  his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  money 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  enterprise.  Forming  a  lea^e  with 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the  two  monardis  joined  their  foroes, 
and,  actins  for  some  time  in  concert,  were  successful  in  the 
taking  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais  in  1191 ;  but  Philip,  jealous  of  his 
lival^s  glory,  soon  returned  to  France,  while  Richard  had  the 
honour  of  defeating  the  heroic  Saladin  in  the  battle  of  Aff^fflnt, 
with  prodigious  slaughter  of  his  enemies.  He  prepared  now  for 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  but,  finding  his  army  wasted  with 
fiunine  and  &^gue,  he  was  compelled  to  end  the  war  by  a  trace 
with  Saladin,  in  which  he  obtamed  a  &ee  passage  to  the  Hoty* 
Land  for  every  Christian  pilgrim.  Wrecked  in  his  voyage 
homeward,  and  travelling  in  disguise  through  Germany,  Eiduurd 
was  seized,  and  detained  in  prison,  by  command  of  the  emperor 
Henry  YL    The  king  of  France  ungenerously  oppos^  his  leteiae, 
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as  did  his  unnatural  brother  John,  from  selfish  ambition ;  but  he 
was  at  length  ransomed  by  his  subjects  for  the  sum  of  150,000 
merks,  and,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  returned  to  his 
dominions,  1194.  His  traitorous  brother  was  pardoned  after 
some  submission;  and  Richard  employed  the  short  residue  of  his 
reign  in  a  spirited  revenge  against  his  rival,  PhiUp.  A  truce, 
however,  was  concluded,  by  the  mediation  of  Kome;  and 
Richard  was  soon  aft;er  killed,  while  storming  the  castle  of  one  of 
his  rebellious  vassals  m  the  Limosin.  He  died  without  issue  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-second  of  his  age,  April  6, 
1199. 

9.  John  (sumamed  Lackland,  the  landless,)  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  but  found  a  competitor 
in  his  nephew  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  the  son  of  Geoiirey, 
his  elder  brother,  supported  by  Phihp  of  France.  War  was, 
of  course,  renewed  with  that  country:  but  Arthur,  with  &tal 
confidence,  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  was 
removed  by  poison  or  the  sword;  a  deed  which,  joined  to 
the  known  tyranny  of  his  character,  rendered  John  the  de- 
testation of  his  subjects.  He  was  stripped  by  Philip  of  his 
Continental  dominions,  and  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy  by  an 
avaricious  attack  on  the  treasures  of  the  church.  After  an  in- 
efiectual  menace  of  vengeance,  Innocent  HI.  pronounced  a 
sentmice  of  interdict  against  the  kingdom,  which  put  a  stop  to  all 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  to  baptism,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
fie  next  exconmiunicated  John,  and  absolved  his  subjects  fi'om 
their  aUemance;  and  he  finally  deposed  him,  and  made  a  ^ft  of 
the  kingdom  to  Philip.  John,  iatimidated  into  submission, 
declared  himself  the  pope^s  vassal,  swore  allegiance  on  his  knees 
to  the  papal  legate,  and  agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary 
to  the  Holy  See,  1213.  On  these  conditions,  which  ensured  the 
imiversal  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  people,  he  made  his  peace 
-with  the  church.  It  was  natural  that  his  subjects,  thus  trampled 
upon  and  sold,  should  vindicate  their  rights.  The  barons  of  the 
kmgdom  assembled,  and  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  an 
union  of  measures,  they  resolutely  demanded  fi'om  the  king  a 
ratification  of  the  charter  of  privileges  granted  by  Henry  I. 
John  appealed  to  the  pope,  who,  in  support  of  his  vassal,  pro- 
hibited the  confederacy  of  the  barons  as  rebellious.  These  were ' 
only  the  more  resolute  in  their  purpose,  and  the  sword  was  their 
last  resource.  At  length  John  was  compelled  to  vield  to  their 
demands,  and  signed  at  Runymede,  between  Windsor  and 
Staines,  15th  of  June,  1215,  that  solemn  charter,  which  is  the 
foundation  and  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  Magna  Charta. 

10.  By  this  great  charter, — 1.  The  fireedom  of  election  to 
b^iefices  was  secured  to  the  clergy;  2.  The  fines  to  the  overlord 
on  the  succession  of  vassals  (or  tenants)  were  regulated;  3.  No 
aids  or  subsidies  were  allowed  to  be  levied  firom  the  subject, 
unless  in  a  few  special  cases,  without  the  consent  of  the  great 
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council ;  4.  The  crown  shall  not  seize  the  lands  of  a  baron  for  a 
debt,  while  he  has  personal  property  suflScient  to  discharge  it; 
6.  All  the  privileges  granted  by  the  king  to  his  vassals  shall  be 
communicated  by  them  to  their  inferior  vassals ;  6.  One  weight 
and  one  measure  shall  be  used  throughout  the  kingdom;  7.  AH 
men  shall  pass  from  and  return  to  the  realm  at  their  pleasure ; 

8.  All  cities  and  boroughs  shall  preserve  their  ancient  liberties; 

9.  The  estate  of  every  freeman  (freeholder)  shall  be  regulated 
by  his  will,  and,  if  he  die  intestate,  by  the  law;  10.  The  king^s 
court  shall  be  stationary,  and  open  to  all;  11.  Every  freeman 
shall  be  fined  only  in  proportion  to  his  offence,  and  no  fine  shall 
be  imposed  to  his  utter  ruin;  12.  No  peasant  (freeman)  shall,  by 
a  fine  be  deprived  of  his  instruments  of  husbandry ;  13.  No  person 
shall  be  tried  on  suspicion  alone,  but  on  the  evidence  of  lawful 
witnesses;  14.  No  (tree)  person  shall  be  tried  or  punished  but 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

11.  John  granted  at  the  same  time  the  Charta  de  Foresta^ 
which  abolished  the  royal  privilege  of  killing  game  over  all  the 
kingdom,  and  restored  to  the  laT^ul  proprietors  their  woods  and 
forests,  which  they  were  now  allowed  to  enclose  and  use  at  their 
pleasure.  As  compulsion  alone  had  produced  these  concessions, 
John  was  determined  to  disregard  them,  and  a  foreign  force  was 
brought  into  the  kingdom  to  reduce  the  barons  into  snbmissioii. 
These  applied  for  aid  to  France,  and  Philip  sent  his  son  Louis 
to  England  with  an  army;  and  such  was  the  people's  hatred  of 
their  sovereign,  that  they  swore  allemance  to  this  foreigner. 
At  this  critical  period  John  died  at  Newark  (1216),  and  an 
mstant  change  ensued.  His  son  Henry  HI.,  tv  boy  of  nine  years 
of  age,  was  crowned  at  Bristol,  and  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke appointed  protector  of  the  realm:  the  disaffected  barons 
^^^'^^d  to  their  allegiance,  the  people  hailed  their  sovereign, 
*^  I.  2^  ^tt  his  army,  afi;er  an  ineffectual  struggle,  made  peace 
with  the  protector,  and  evacuated  the  kingdom. 


THE  CONDITION  OP  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  00NQXTE8T  TO  TH«  DEATH  OF 

KING  JOHN,  1066  to  1216. 

ST^?.!!l°^°^  conqnest  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Anglo-Saxon  liberty.  Dooms- 
S2.i^  R  J'  "li!°*^TJ*y  ®  "^^^  of  t'^®  ^^  territorial  revolution  that  took 
?f  \ftV  f  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  the  whole  soil  and  aU  that  was  upon 
ll^^i  /T-^T^r'T'.^  ^^  *^i^«d  amopg  foreigners,  the  native  popu- 

s hZ  ^1^^;,*°^.  ^^T?  ^  *^«  «o°dition  of  their  vassals,  bondmen,  and 
^«^;«2^  J^t  of  Englishman  became  a  term  of  repi^^  their  Is^^ 
P^n^''^  ?f  J'?{;^T"^  *^^  *^«  1*^»  ^e«»  adm^uisterid  in  N^S- 

ailish  the  fr;  fh!  ^"^7  ""^  i^^  »°^^«°*  territorial  famiUos.  and  the 
Jjaigjsh  the  poor,  the  miserable,  and  oppressed. 

A^L^^^^'^^^l^^^'^^^^  ^T  the  (Conqueror  was  a  mUitary  dmotini. 
And  to  mamtaln  his  conquest,  tie  country  wL  dSdded  into^riS^ 
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were  occupied  by  bodies  of  troops  under  their  respective  officers.  The 
commanders  becoming  the  counts  or  earls  of  counties;  the  next  in  com- 
mand, the  vice-counts,  or  viscounts;  the  inferior  officers,  the  barons;  and 
the  soldiers,  the  freeholders  of  the  counties.  The  Conqueror,  the  eeneral 
in  chief,  retained  extensive  possessions  in  his  own  hands,  and  divided  the 
remainder  of  England  among  his  officers,  to  be  governed  by  them  subject 
to  Uie  regulations  established  by  him,  called  the  Feudal  system.  England 
was  divided  into  about  60,000  fiefs  or  kniehts*  fees,  or  quantities  of  land  al- 
lowed for  the  maintenance  of  a  soldier  and  nis  horse,  each  holder  being  bound 
to  appear  in  the  field  or  to  send  a  substitute  when  called  upon.  These  fiefs 
were  .granted  by  the  king  to  about  700  officers  of  diflferent  ranks,  to  be  held 
of  him,  during  pleasure,  and  were  called  his  tenants  in  chief.  These  retain- 
ed Iwrgo  possessions  in  their  own  hands,  and  granted  to  their  soldiers  fiefs  to 
be  belli  of  them,  on  the  same  terms  of  militi^  service  and  other  payments  as 
nqnired  by  the  king  of  them.  What  was  the  precise  quantity  of  land,  or  the 
ettmukked  annual  value  of  a  knight's  fee,  is  not  clear.  According  to  some,  it 
contained  800  acres,  according  to  others,  680.  Lord  Coke  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  to  be  computed  by  the  quality,  and  not  by  the  quantity,  oi  the  land, 
which  in  1307  was  assumed  to  be  of  the  annual  value  of  £20.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  exact  value  of  a  knight*8  fee,  he  who  held  a  portion  of  land 
80  denominated,  was  bound,  when  called  upon,  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars 
Ml  horseback,  armed  as  a  knight,  for  forty  days  in  every  year,  at  his  ovm  ex- 
pense ;  which  attendance  or  service  was  a  part  of  the  rent  jpayable  for  the 
land  he  held.  The  tenants  in  chief  were  the  military  and  civn  rulers  of  their 
districts  or  baronies,  from  which  they  derived  the  title  of  barons,  and  as 
Aej  were  of  the  same  class  as  the  sovereign,  just  as  a  subaltern  officer  is 
of  nis  general,  they  were  his  peers,  and  as  such  entitled  to  attend  the  great 
eoanal  of  the  nation ;  while  the  military  tenants,  who  held  lands  of  them, 
equally  free  of  servile  conditions  as  themselves,  were  their  peers  in  the  couiis- 
baron  where  they  assembled  as  often  as  it  was  held.  Such  was  the  prin- 
dple  of  government  as  established  by  the  Conqueror,  and  which  continued 
in  vigour  until  the  time  of  Magna  Charta.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
conquest,  lands  were  only  granted  to  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sove- 
reign, bat  they  came  to  be  claimed  hereditarily,  which  the  Great  Charter 
guaranteed,  subject  to  the  customary  feudal  obligations. 

As  it  is  important  to  know  the  conditions  on  which  about  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  acquired  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom,  except  what 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  they  may  be  stated  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  forfeiture  in  addition  to  the  military  service  referred  to,  if  withheld. 

1.  Aids: — 1st.  To  ransom  the  sovereign  if  taken  prisoner;  2dly,  To 
make  his  eldest  son  a  knight ;  3dly.  To  give  a  suitable  portion  to  his  eldest 
daughter  on  her  marriage. 

2.  Relief  : — Which  consisted  of  a  fine  or  composition  paid  to  the 
sovereign  by  the  heir,  when  of  full  age,  for  permission  to  take  up  the  estate 
of  his  ancestor.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  this  relief  was  100  shillings  for 
each  knight's  fee,  or  one  fourth  or  more  of  the  annual  value. 

3.  Pbimeb  Seisin  : — Which  gave  the  soverei^  the  right  to  one  whole 
year's  profits  of  the  lands  from  the  heir  in  addition  to  the  relief,  if  the 
lands  were  in  immediate  possession ;  and  half  a  yearns  profit,  if  the  lands 
were  in  reversion  expectant  on  an  estate  for  life. 

4.  Wardship: — ^Which  gave  the  sovereign  the  wardship  of  the  heir, 
wi^ont  being  accountable  for  the  profits,  tiU  the  age  of  21  in  males,  and 
16  in  females.  Then  the  heir  or  heiress  was  obliged  to  pay  half  a  year's 
profits  of  fhe  land  by  way  of  fine  to  be  put  in  possesion.  This  incident 
W|«  ft  source  of  consiaerable  revenue  and  patronage  to  the  sovereign. 

5.  Maritaoium  : — Which  gave  the  soverei^  uie  right  of  disposing  of  his 
in&nt  ward  in  marriage ;  that  was,  of  tendenng  him  or  her,  while  in  ward, 
ft  suitable  match ;  which  if  the  wards  refused,  they  forfeited  to  their  guardian 
Ibft  Vftloft  of  the  marriage,  or  what  would  have  been  bona  fide  given  to  him 
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for  such  tUDL  alliance,  as  a  jury  should  determine :  and  if  the  wards,  after 
refusal  of  a  suitable  marriage,  married  without  the  consent  of  their  gmurdian, 
then  they  forfeited  double  the  value  of  the  marriage.  This  incident  was  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue. 

6.  Fines  for  Alienation  : — ^These  were  often  arbitrary,  and  unsettled 
until  the  statute  1.  Edward  III.,  c.  12,  fixed  them  at  one  third  of  the  an- 
nual value,  with  a  license ;  and  a  full  yearns  value  vdthout  permission  to 
alienate. 

7.  Escheat  : — When  the  tenant  died  vnthout  heirs  of  his  blood,  the  lands 
reverted  to  the  sovereign ;  or  when  the  tenant  was  convicted  of  treason  or 
felony. 

Such  were  the  original  conditions  upon  which  lands  were  held,  the  profits 
arising  therefrom  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the  public  revenue,  in 
addition  to  the  profits  of  the  crown  lands,  until  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
XL  in  1660,  when  they  were  taken  away  without  lands  being  charged  with 
an  equivalent. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  conquest,  the  mass  of  the  English  people  were 
held  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Only  the  tenants  in  chief  and  their  military 
vassals  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights.  The  inhabitants 
of  towns,  in  the  demesnes  of  the  sovereign  or  the  barons,  were  at  first  in  the 
nature  of  property,  but  they  came  to  obtain  from  the  sovereign  charters  of 

Srivil^,  and  afterwards  from  the  barons.  The  country  population  were 
ivided  into  Sockmen,  Villeins  regardant,  and  YiUeins  in  gross.  The  Sock- 
men  were  the  better  class  of  Englishmen  who  had  obtained  small  grants  of 
land  either  out  of  compassion,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  or  on 
condition  of  performing  some  fixed  servile  employment  to  their  superior 
lords.  These  were  allowed  to  possess  private  property.  The  villeins  re- 
gardant were  those  who  cultivated  the  Ismd  and  were  permanently  attached 
to  manors,  and  bound  to  perform  the  most  servile  offices  of  agricultural 
labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  lords  of  manors.  During  the  period  from  the 
conquest  to  the  death  of  John,  their  labour  was  unlimited  both  with  re- 
gard to  its  severity  and  duration,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  possess  private 
propterty.  The  villeins  in  gross  were  those  principally  employed  in  menial 
services  in  the  houses  of  the  lords  of  manors.  They  were  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  their  lords,  and  were  transferred  by  deed,  sale  or  conveyance, 
from  one  owner  to  another.  Their  exportation  was  not  prohibited  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  1102.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
that  the  English  people  began  to  escape  from  the  servitude  to  which  they 
had  been  rc^auced.  The  chivalrous  character  of  that  prince  induced  the 
bwrons  to  dispose  of  their  lands,  and  to  rive  a  fixed  tenure  for  small  suims  of 
money,  to  enable  them  to  accompany  him  in  the  third  crusade.  Fee,  or 
free  ntrms  were  in  that  way  obtained,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  middle 
class,  the  yeomanry  of  the  next  period  of  our  history. 

The  contest  between  the  barons  and  king  John  did  not  arise  from  any 
desire  in  the  former  to  extend  the  liberties  of  the  English  people,  but  to  ob- 
tain a  confirmation  of  the  privilege  which  they  clamied  ana  a  hered^itary 
succession  in  their  families  to  their  lands  and  dignities.  By  that  tim« 
they  considered  themselves  the  hereditanr  owners  of  the  estates  which  had 
been  granted  to  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  And  as  the  Saxon 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  once  preserved  all  that  was  due  to  the 
tenant  with  the  requisite  powers  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  the  Anglo  Norman 
barons  became  as  clamorous  for  their  adontion  as  the  English  hiul  been  from 
the  conquest.  John  drove  them  into  rebellion  through  his  favour  to  Poitevi- 
ans  and  other  foreigners,  among  whom  he  distributed  the  principal  offices  and 
fieb  that  were  hela  of  him,  and  even  dispossessed  many  of  the  Normans,  to 
provide  for  them.  He  also  married  tbem  to  those  heiresses  of  whom  he 
bad  become  guardian,  according  to  the  feudal  law;  and  gave  to  them, 
Hndar  the  tide  of  guardians,  the  management  and  receivership  of  tba  astatet 
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of  minon  and  orphans.  These  foreigners,  in  their  desire  to  acquire  wealth, 
were  more  rapacious  in  the  exaction  of  rents  and  fines  on  their  domains, 
than  the  Anglo-Norman  barons,  who  had  become  naturalized.  Thus  they 
agitated  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  in  an  equal  d^^ee,  the  two  races  of 
men  inhabiting  England:  the  Anglo-Norman  landholders, who  spoke  Norman- 
Fmeh,  and  me  mass  of  the  people,  who  spoke  English,  who  until  then  had 
had  no  sympathy  or  avenion  in  common.  The  English  people  were  not 
entirely  for||^otten  in  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  but  they  were  bcoiefited 
rather  indirectly  than  directly.  The  reci^gnition  of  the  Saxon  common 
law  having  arisen  out  of  it,  which  afterwardS  facilitated  their  acquiring  civil 
and  political  rights.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  foreign- 
en  that  bad  been  enriched  by  king  John  were  sent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
which  the  country  people  zealously  assisted  in  enforcing.  From  hence  may 
be  dated  the  birtii  of  a  new  national  spirit,  common  to  all  men  bom  on 
the  English  soil;  but  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of 
John  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  rural  population  had  become 
freemen.] 


SECTION  xvn. 

THE  CRUSADES,  OR  HOLY  WARS. 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  ^eater  portion  of  Lesser  Asia 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  Eastern 
Empire,  thos  abridged  of  its  Asiatic  territory,  had  also  lost  a 
CTeat  put  of  its  dominions  in  Europe.  It  retained,  however, 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Illyria;  and  Constantinople  it- 
self was  populous,  opulent,  and  luxurious.  Palestine  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Mussulmans  (true  believers)  since  6S7; 
and  its  capital,  Jerusalem,  fallen  from  its  ancient  consequence 
and  splendour,  was  yet  held  in  respect  by  its  conquerors  as  a 
holy  city,  and  constantly  attracted  tne  resort  of  Mohammedans 
to  the  mosque  of  Omar,  as  of  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Saviour.  [So  long  as  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  Egypt 
were  the  rulers  of  Palestine,  they  protected  the  Clumian 
pilgrims  that  resorted  to  Jerusalem,  on  payment  of  a  tax;  but 
when  the  Seljukian  Turks  superseded  them,  the  pilgiims  wore 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  insult  and  oppression.] 

2.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Ainiens,  on  his  return  from 
this  ralgrimage,  complained  in  loud  terms  of  the  grievances  which 
the  christians  suffered  from  the  Turks ;  and  Urban  11.  pitched 
on  this  enthusiast  as  a  fit  person  to  commence  the  execution  of 
a  erand  desi^  which  the  popes  had  long  entertained,  of  arming 
all  Christendom,  and  exterminating  the  Infidels  fi:om  the  Holy 
Land.  The  project  was  opened  in  two  general  councils  held  at 
Flacentia  in  Lombardy,  and  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  1095.  The 
French  possessed  more  ardour  than  the  Italians;  and  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  ambitious  and  disorderly  nobles,  with  all 
their  dependants^  eager  for  enterprise  and  plunder,  and  assured 
of  eternal  salvation,  immediately  took  the  cross.     Peter  the 
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Hermit  led  80,000  under  his  banners,  and  they  b^an  their 
inarch  towards  the  East  in  1095.  Their  progress  was  marked 
by  rapine  and  hostility  in  every  Christian  country  through  which 
they  passed ;  and  the  army  of  the  Hermit,  on  its  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  wasted  down  to  20,000.  The  emperor  Alexius 
Conmenus,  to  whom  the  Crusaders  behaved  with  the  most  pro- 
voking insolence  and  folly,  conducted  himself  with  admirable 
moderation  and  good  sense.  He  hastened  to  get  rid  of  this 
disorderly  multitude,  by  furnishing  them  with  every  aid  which 
they  required,  and  cheerfully  lent  his  ships  to  transport  th^n 
across  the  Bosphorus.  The  Sultan  Sol^nnan  (of  E<>um)  met 
them  on  the  plain  of  Nice,  and  cut  to  pieces  tiie  army  of  the 
Hermit.  A  new  host  in  the  meantime  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople, led  by  more  illustrious  commanders:  1.  Godfirey  of 
Bouillon,  duke  of  Brabant ;  2.  Raymond,  count  of  Thoulouse ; 
3.  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of  WilKam  king  of  England ;  4.  Bo- 
hemond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily ;  5. 
Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois ;  6.  Robert,  count  of  Flanders ;  7. 
Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  and  other  princes  of  high  reputa- 
tion. To  these,  who  amounted  to  some  (six)  hundred  thousand, 
Alexius  manifested  the  same  prudent  conduct,  to  accelerate  theur 
departure.  The  Turks,*  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  twice 
defeated,  and  the  crusaders  pursuing  their  successes,  penetrated 
at  length  to  Jerusalem,  which,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  they 
took  by  storm,  and  with  savage  fury  massacred  the  whole  of  its 
Mahometan  and  Jewish  inhabitants,  1099.  Grodfrey  was  hailed 
king  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  obliged  soon  after  to  cede  his  king- 
dom to  the  pope^s  legate.  The  crusaders  divided  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  formed  four  separate  states,  which  weakened  their 
power,  (Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  and  Edessa  beyond  the 
Euphrates.)  The  Turks  began  to  recover  strength;  and  the 
Christian  states  of  Asia  soon  found  it  necessary  to  solidt  aid 
from  Europe. 

3.  The  second  crusade  set  out  from  the  West  in  1146,  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  led  by  Hugh, 
brother  to  Philip  I.  of  France.  These  met  with  the  same  &te 
which  attended  the  armjr  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  garrison  of 
Jerusalem  was  at  this  time  so  weak,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
embody  and  arm  the  monks  for  its  defence,  and  hence  arose  the 
military  orders  of  the  Baiights  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  and 
soon  after  the  Teutonic,  from  the  German  pilgrims.  Meantime 
pope  Eugenius  HI.  employed  St.  Bernard  to  preach  up  a  new 
crusade  m  France,  which  was  headed  by  its  sovereign  Louis 
VII.  (the  Young),  who  in  conjunction  with  Conrad  III.  em* 
peror  of  Germany,  mustered  jointly  300,000  men.     The  Ger- 

♦  The  powerAd  empire  of  the  SelJukJan  Turkt  had  some  yean  before  been  dSvid«a 
i«to  three  kinffdomi  under  aeparate  auluns,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Uoum,  or  KtWi 
wnicij  comprehended  Asia  Minor  It  was  with  the  tultan  of  the  latter  IcI»84mq 
iSL°to*'*  T  h"'  contended,  who  being  unsupported  by  the  other  iidUn»«  wm  ud». 
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mane  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  snltan  of  Iconium  {Roum)  ia 
1146 ;  the  French  were  totally  defeated  near  Laodicea  in  1147  ; 
and  the  two  monarchs,  after  much  disaster,  returned  with  shame 
to  their  dominions. 

4.  The  illastrions  Saladin,  nephew  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 
fi)nned  the  design  of  recovering  ralestine  from  the  Christians  ; 
and  besieging  Jerusalem,  he  took  the  city,  and  made  prisoner  its 
sovereign,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  1187.  Pope  Clement  III.  alarmed 
at  the  successes  of  the  Lifidels,  began  to  stir  up  a  new  crusade, 
from  France,  England,  and  Germany ;  and  the  armies  of  each 
oomitry  were  headed  by  their  respective  sovereigns,  Philip  Au- 
gnstiis;  Richard  I.,  Coeur-de-Lion;  and  Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa. 
In  this  third  crusade,  the  emperor  Frederick  died  in  Asia,  and 
his  army,  by  repeated  defeats,  mouldered  to  nothing.  The  £ng- 
hsii  and  French  were  more  successfrd ;  they  besieged  and  to^ 
Ptolemais  (Acre) ;  but  Richard  and  Philip  quarrelled  from  jealousy 
of  each  other's  glor^,  and  the  French  monarch  returned  in  disgust 
to  hk  country.  Richard  nobly  sustained  the  contest  with  l^ua- 
din,  whom  he  defeated  near  Ascalon ;  but  his  army  was  reduced 
b^  fiimine  and  fatigue;  and  concluding  a  treaty,  at  least  not 
didionoorable,  with  his  enemy,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  escape 
fixnn  Palestine  with  a  single  ship.  (See  supra.  Sect.  XVI. 
S  8.)     Saladin,  revered  even  by  the  Christians,  died  1195. 

5.  A  fourth  crusade,  undertaken  at  the  pressing  instigation  of 
Pope  Innooent  III.,  was  fitted  out  in  1202,  under  Baldwin  count 
of  FUnders,  of  which  t^e  object  was  not  the  extirpation  of  the 
Infidels,  but  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  of  the  East.  Con- 
stantinople, embroiled  by  dvil  war  and  revolution,  from  disputed 
claims  to  the  sovereignty,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  cru- 
saders ;  and  Baldwin  tneir  chief  was  elected  emperor,  to  be 
within  a  few  months  dethroned  and  murdered  by  the  Bulgarians. 
Five  Latin  emperors  succeeded  Baldwin  until  1261,  when  Con- 
stantinople was  retaken  by  the  Greek  emperors.  The  imperial 
dominions  were  shared  among  the  principal  leaders ;  and  the 
Venetians,  who  had  lent  their  ships  for  the  expedition,  got  the 
isle  of  Candia  (anciently  Crete)  for  their  reward.  Alexius,  of 
tiie  imperial  fiunily  of  the  Conmeni,  founded  a  new  sovereignty 
in  Alia,  which  he  termed  the  empire  of  Trebizond.  [The 
fifth  crosade  1217  was  conducted  by  Andrew  11.,  king  of 
Himguy,  and  landed  in  Egypt,  but  was  finiitless.  The  em- 
peror Frederick  11.  undertook  the  sixth  crusade  in  1228,  and 
procured  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  from  the 
jt^nrks,  but  the  Christian  princes  were  unable  long  to  defend 
them.] 

6.  At  this  period,  1227,  a  great  revolution  took  place  in  Asia. 
(jren^pskan  with  his  Tartars  broke  down  firom  the  north  upon 
Fema  and  Syria,  and  massacred  indiscriminately  Turks,  Jews, 
aad  Christians,  who  opposed  them.  The  Christian  Knights 
Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  Teutonic^  made  a  desperate  but  ia- 

o2 
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effectual  resistance,*  and  Palestine  must  have  been  abandoned 
to  these  invaders,  had  not  its  &te  been  for  a  while  retarded  by 
the  last  cruss^de  (the  seventh)  under  Louis  IX.  (the  Saint)  of 
Prance.  This  prince,  summoned,  as  he  believed  by  Heaven^ 
after  four  years'  preparation,  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  with  his 
queen,  his  three  brothers,  and  all  the  knights  of  France,  1248. 
His  army  began  their  enterprise  by  an  attack  on  Egypt,  where, 
after  some  considerable  successes,  they  were  at  length  utterly- 
defeated,  and  the  French  monarch,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  purchased  his  liberty  at  an 
immense  ransom  (400,000  livres,)  and,  returning  to  France, 
reigned  prosperously  and  wisely  for  thirteen  years.  But  the 
same  frenzy  again  assailing  him,  he  embarked  on  a  crusade 
against  the  Moors  in  Afiica,  where  his  army  was  destroyed  by  a 
pestilence,  and  he  himself  became  its  victim  (in  1270).  It  is 
computed  that,  in  the  whole  of  the  crusades  to  Palestine,  two 
millions  of  Europeans  were  buried  in  the  East. 

7.  Effects  of  Oie  Crusades.  One  consequence  of  the  holy  wars  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  improvement  of  European  manners; 
but  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  crusades  exhibit  no 
such  actual  improvement.  Two  centuries  of  barbarism  and  dark- 
ness elapsed  between  the  termination  of  those  enterprises  and  the 
fall  of  the  Greek  empire  in  1453,  the  era  of'the  revival  of  letters, 
and  the  commencement  of  civilization.  A  certain  consequence 
of  the  crusades  was  the  change  of  territorial  property  in  all  the 
feudal  kingdoms,  the  sale  of  £e  estates  of  .the  nobles,  and  their 
division  among  a  number  of  smaller  proprietors.  Hence  the 
feudal  aristocracy  was  weakened,  and  the  lower  classes  began  to 
acquire  weight  and  a  spirit  of  independence.  The  towns  hither* 
to  bound  by  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  the  nobles,  began  to  purchase 
their  immunity,  acquired  the  right  of  electing  their  own  mi^- 
trates,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  municipal  laws. — ^The 
church  in  some  respects  gained,  and  in  others  lost,  by  those 
enterprises.  The  popes  gained  a  more  extended  jurisdiction; 
but  the  &tal  issue  of  these  expeditions  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  the  selfish  and  interested  motives  which  had  prompted 
them,  and  weakened  the  sway  of  superstition.  Many  of  the 
religious  orders  acquired  an  increase  of  wealth;  but  this 
was  balanced  by  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  clergy.  The  coin  was 
altered  and  debased  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  firomtiie 
scarcity  of  specie.  The  Jews  were  supposed  to  have  hoarded 
and  concealed  it,  and  they  became  hence  the  victims  of  general 
persecution.  The  most  substantial  gainers  by  the  crusades  were 
the  Italian  states  of  Grenoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  &om  the  incr^ued 

*  The  Religious  and  Military  orders  were  established  for  the  purpnce  of  defend, 
ing  the  new  Christian  States  in  the  East,  for  protecUng  pilgrims  on  their  Journey, 
taking  care  of  them  when  sick,  &c,  and  the  vast  wealth  which  they  acquired  ia 
moat  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  preserved  their  existence  long  after  the  la««  of  the 
noiy  Land  ;  and  some  of  these  orders  even  made  a  conspicuous  fieure  iu  the  zwlili- 
Ml  history  of  the  Western  nations.  •    ' 
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trade  to  the  Levant  for  the  supply  of  those  immense  armies. 
Yenice,  as  we  hare  seen,  took  an  active  concern,  and  obtained 
her  share  of  the  conquered  territory. 

The  age  of  the  crusades  brought  chivalry  to  its  perfection,  and 
gave  rise  to  romantic  fiction. 


THE  EFFBCT  OF  THE  CEUSADES  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  POUTICAL  CONDITION 

OF  ENGLAND. 

[The  Crusades  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  England.  Richard  I.  (Cceur  de  Lion},  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  sold  the  crown  lands,  iiis  castles,  and  tiie 
towns  hnilt  on  his  demesnes.  The  Saxon  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  towns 
redeemed  their  houses,  and  (Mice  more  became,  under  a  crown  and  quit 
rent^  the  legal  proprietors  of  their  abode.  By  the  simple  fact  of  such  a 
bargpain,  the  town  which  concluded  it  became  a  corporation,  organized  under 
magistrates,  responsible  to  the  king  for  the  payment  of  the  municipal  debt, 
and  to  the  buigesses  for  the  disposal  of  the  sums  raised  by  their  personal 
Goatributions.  Many  barons  and  kniffhts  followed  the  example  of  the  king. 
They  sold  the  whole  m  portions  of  their  lands,  or  gave  perpetual  leases  of 
the  fiunu  at  fixed  rents  occimied  by  their  villains  regardant  or  bondmen, 
for  whatever  sums  of  money  they  could  obtain  from  them.  These  were  the 
free  or  fee-farms  which  at  one  time  were  so  numerous  in  the  ancient  culti- 
vated districts  of  England.  A  fixity  of  tenure  having  been  acquired,  an 
impulse  was  given  to  mdustry  which  rapidly  led  to  the  formation  of  a  middle 
elan  of  Bode^. 

On  the  return  of  Richard  from  the  Holy  Land  and  his  captivity  in  Ger- 
many, he  annulled  all  the  sales  of  royal  domains  which  he  had  so  freely 
made  before  his  departure,  pretending  that  they  were  merely  mortgages,  and 
that  the  occupiers  had  been  sufficiently  reimbursed.  The  bajrons  and  knights, 
however,  were  not  allowed  to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  But  so  early  sat 
1224,  the  ninth  of  Henry  III.,  or  thirty-five  years  after  the  departure  of 
Richard  I.  for  Palestine,  they  became  so  alarmed  at  the  improvement  ^oing 
on  in  the  social  condition  of  tne  small  Saxon  landholders,  tlmt  they  consider- 
ed it  one  of  those  grievances  they  ought  to  provide  against.  Accordin^y  in 
the  third  great  cmirter,  obtained  from  Henry  III.  before  he  was  of  age,  it 
was  provided  *'that  no  freeman  shall  frrom  henceforth  eive  or  sell  any 
mora  of  his  land,  but  so  that  of  the  residue  of  his  lands  the  lord  of  the  fee 
may  have  the  service  due  him  which  belongeth  to  him:*^  Cap.  '62.  And 
still  further  to  prevent  the  sub-division  of  limd,  the  great  barons  obtained 
from  Edward  I.,  in  1285,  the  celebrated  statute  de  donis  conditionalibus,  which 
has  been  sarcastically  called  "'the  statute  of  great  men,**  its  object  being  to 
perpetuate  in  their  &milies  their  remaining  possessions.  The  evil  effects 
of  that  statute  were  soon  evident,  which  led  Edward  I.  to  favour  its 
evasion  and  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  people  by  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  and  his  courts  of  law.  The  demand  for  labour,  which  followed 
the  establishment  of  a  fixity  of  tenure,  led  to  the  custom  of  allowing  the 
Tillains  (or  manorial  bondmen)  to  work  as  hired  labourers,  on  condition  of 
performing  their  stated  services  to  their  lord.  And  to  prevent  disputes  those 
services  came  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  manors,  and  copies  in  writing 

£*ven  to  the  villains.  This  custom  having  been  established,  the  common 
w  delEermined  that  the  villain,  so  long  as  the  customair  services  were 
peifbrmed,  had  a  rifl^t  to  hold  his  lands  "  in  spite  of  any  determination  of 
the  lord*8  will  :**  2  BhMskstone,  95.  In  that  way  another  numerous  class 
ci  free  hnsbandmen,  called  copyholders,  from  the  condition  of  thmr  tenures, 
wero  enfranchised.    The  interest  of  the  barons  and  lords  of  manors  being 
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affected  by  that  deeisioa  of  the  king's  courts  of  law,  the  statute  fKiaciNjpforps 
was  obtained  in  18  Edward  £.  1*289,  to  prevent  tenants  of  common  lords  firom 
claiming  that  right  for  the  future.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  1289 
the  number  of  small  freeholders  and  copyholders  was  very  numerous,  so 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  great  body  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation had  become  free  labourers.  From  that  time  the  Saxon  population  of 
England  rapidly  advanced  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  at  the  present  day.] 


SECTION  xvin. 

OF  CHIVALRY  AND  ROMANCE. 

1.  Chivalrt  arose  naturally  from  the  condition  of  society  in 
those  ages  in  which  it  prevailed.    Among  the  Grermanic  nations, 
the  profession  of  arms  was  esteemed  the  sole  employment  that 
deserved  the  name  of  manly  or  honourable.    The  initiatioB  of 
the  youth  to  this  profession  was  attended  with  peculiar  solemnity' 
and  appropriate  ceremonies.    The  chief  of  the  tribe  bestowed 
the  sword  and  armour  on  his  vassals,  as  a  symbol  of  their  being 
devoted  to  his  service.    In  the  progress  or  the  feudal  system, 
these  vassals,  in  imitation  of  their  <£ief,  assumed  the  power  of 
conferring  arms  on  their  sub-vassals,  with  a  similar  form  of 
m^rsterious    and    pompous    ceremonial.      The    candidate   for 
knighthood  underwent  his  preparatory  fasts  and  vigils,  and  re- 
ceived on  his  knees  the  accoUade  and  benediction  of  Ins  chief. 
Armed  and  caparisoned,  he  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventurev 
which,  whether  just  or  not  in  its  purpose,  was  ever  esteemed 
honourable  in  proportion  as  it  was  perilous. 

2.  The  high  esteem  of  the  female  sex  is  characteristic  of  the 
Grothic  manners.  In  those  ages  of  barbarism,  the  castles  of  the 
great  barons  were  in  miniature  the  courts  of  sovereigns.  The 
society  of  the  ladies,  who  found  only  in  such  fortresses  a  security 
from  outrage,  polished  the  manners ;  and  to  protect  the  chastity 
and  honour  of  the  fair,  was  the  best  employ  and  highest  merit 
of  an  accomplished  knight.  Romantic  exploit  had,  therefore, 
always  a  tincture  of  gallantry : — 

It  hath  been  through  aU  ages  ever  seen. 

That  with  the  praise  of  arms  and  chivalry 
The  prize  of  beauty  still  hath  joined  been. 

And  that  for  reason^s  speeiiJ  privity ; 
For  either  doth  on  other  much  rely ; 

For  he,  me  seems,  most  fit  the  nir  to  serve, 
That  can  her  best  defend  from  villany ; 

And  she  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve, 
That  &irest  is,  and  from  her  faith  will  never  swerve. 

Spenser" 9  Faery  Qwm. 

3.  To  the  passion  for  adventure  and  romantic  love  were  added 
very  high  ideas  of  morality  and  religion ;  but,  as  the  latter  were 
£Ver  BuocM^inate  to  the  former,  we  may  presume  more  in  fiivaur 
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of  their  refinement  than  di  their  parity.  It  wafl  the  pride  of  a 
knight  to  redress  wrongs  and  injuries ;  but  in  that  honourable 
employment  he  made  small  account  of  those  he  committed ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  expiate  the  greatest  offences  by  a  penance  or  a 
pilgrimage,  which  furnished  only  a  new  opportunity  for  adven- 
turous exploit. 

4.  Chivalry,  whether  it  began  with  the  Moors  or  Normans, 
attained  its  perfection  at  the  period  of  the  crusades,  which  pre- 
sented a  noble  object  of  adventure,  and  a  boundless  field  for 
military  glory.  Few,  it  is  true,  returned  from  those  desperate 
enterprises,  but  those  few  had  a  high  reward  in  the  admiration  of 
their  countrymen.  The  bards  and  romancers  sung  their  praises, 
and  recorded  their  exploits,  with  a  thousand  circumstances  of 
&balous  embellishment. 

5.  The  earliest  of  the  old  romances  (so  termed  firom  the  Bo- 
maDoe  language,  a  mixture  of  the  Frank  and  Latin,  in  which 
they  were  written)  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  period  of  the  second  crusade.  But  those  more 
ancient  compositions  did  not  record  contemporary  events,  whose 
known  truth  would  have  precluded  all  liberty  of  ficdon  or  ex- 
aggeration. Greofirey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  author  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Archbishop  Turpin,  had  fi*ee  scope  to  their 
fimcy,  by  celebrating  the  deeds  of  Ardiur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  and  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
Twelve  Peers ;  and  from  the  fruitfiil  stock  of  those  first  roman- 
ces sprung  a  numerous  ofispring,  equally  wild  and  extravagant 

6.  Philosophers  have  analyzed  the  pleasure  arising  fi*om  works 
of  fiction,  and  have  endeavoured,  by  various  hypotheses,  to  ac- 
count for  the  interest  we  take  in  the  description  of  an  event  or 
scene  which  we  know  to  be  utterly  impossible.  We  may  account 
thus  simply  for  the  phenomenon:  Every  narration  is  in  some 
d^ree  attended  with  a  dramatic  deception.  We  enter  for  the 
time  into  the  situation  of  the  persons  concerned.  Adopting  their 
passions  and  their  feelings,  we  lose  for  a  moment  all  sense  of  tho 
absurdity  of  their  cause,  whilst  we  see  the  agents  themselves  hold 
it  for  reasonable  and  adecj^uate.  The  most  incredulous  sceptic 
may  sympathize  strongly  with  the  feelings  of  Hamlet  at  the  sight 
of  hki  fiither^s  spectre. 

7.  Thus  powerfully  affected  as  we  are  by  sympathy,  even 
against  the  conviction  of  our  reason,  how  much  greater  must 
have  been  the  efiect  of  such  works  of  the  imagination  in  those 
days,  when  popular  superstition  gave  fiiU  credit  to  the  reality, 
or  at  least  the  possibility  of  all  that  they  described  I  And  hence 
we  must  censure,  as  both  unnecessary  and  improbable,  that 
theory  of  Dr.  Hurd,  which  accounts  for  all  the  wildness  of  the 
old  romances,  on  the  suppositioifi  that  their  fictions  were  entirely 
aUegorical ;  which  explains  the  giants  and  savages  into  the  op- 
pressive feudal  lords  and  their  barbarous  dependants ;  as  M. 
MaUet  construes  the  serpents  and  dragons  which  guarded  the 
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enchanted  castles,  into  their  winding  walls,  foss^,  and  battle- 
ments. It  were  sufficient  to  say,  uat  many  of  those  old  ro- 
mances are  inexplicable  by  allegory.  They  were  received  by  the 
popular  belief  as  truths,  and  eyen  thdr  contrivers  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  the  scenes  and  actions  they  described.  In  latter 
ages,  and  in  the  wane  of  superstition,  yet  while  it  still  retained  a 
powerful  influence,  the  poets  adopted  allegory  as  a  vehicle  of 
moral  instruction :  and  to  this  period  belong  those  poetical  ro- 
mances which  bear  an  allegorical  explanation;  as  the  Faery 
Queen  of  Spenser,  the  Orlando  of  Ariosto,  and  the  Crierusalemme 
Liberato  of  Tasso. 

8.  In  more  modem  times  the  taste  for  romantic  composition 
declined  with  popular  credulity ;  and  the  &stidiousness  of  phi- 
losojjhy  affected  to  treat  all  supernatural  fiction  with  contempt. 
But  it  was  at  length  perceived  that  this  refinement  had  cut  on  a 
source  of  very  mgh  mental  enjoyment.  The  public  taste  now 
took  a  new  turn ;  and  this  moral  revolution  is  at  present  tending 
to  its  extreme.  We  are  gone  back  to  the  nursery  to  listen  to 
tales  of  hobgoblins ;  a  change  which  we  may  safely  prognosticate 
can  be  of  no  long  duration. 


SECTION  XIX. 

STATE  OP  EUBOFE  IN  THE  THIBTEENTH  AND  FOURTEENTH 

CENTUBIES. 

1.  [CoNSTANTiNOFLE  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  cmsaders  in 
1202,  was  governed  by  Latin  emperors  for  sixty  years,  when  it 
was  recov^ed  by  Michael  Falaeologus,  a  Greek  noble,  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Ifice  during  the  minority  of  John  Lascaris,  whom  he 
after¥rards  blinded  and  banished.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  Andro- 
nins,  the  fiunous  Othman  forced  the  passes  of  Mount  Olympus, 
Mid  founded  the  Ottoman  Turkish  empire,  1299.  The  conten- 
tions and  civil  wars  of  the  Greeks  fiivoured  the  final  subverwon  of 
the  empire.  Orkhan,  the  son  of  Othman,  conquered  Bithynia, 
Nicomedia,  and  Grallrooli,  and  established  the  Turkish  power 
in  Europe,  1363.  His  son  Amurath  subdued  Adrianople  in 
1860,  which  he  made  his  capital.  He  organized  the  r^ular 
troops  called  Janizaries,  selected  firom  ^e^tiropean  captives, 
and  sabdoed  Thraoe,  Macedonia,  and  fe^mihebatde  of  Cossova, 
yMxh  was  &tal  to  the  independence  ^  Aie  Servians  and  othor 
SdbTQiiiaii  tribes,  1889.  I&s  son  axv^  ^cceaaoT,  ihe  renowned 
Buknt  L,  united  the  Turkish  sover^  ^^es  Vn  Aoa^''  ^ 
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mans,  and  French,  in  the  great  battle  of  Nicopolis  in  1396.  The 
empire  of  Constantinople  was  then  comprised  within  its  walls, 
which  were  invested  bysea  and  land,  andmnst  inevitably  have  been 
overthrown  had  not  Bajazet  been  called  away  to  oppose  a  savage 
more  powerful  than  himself.  The  invasion  of  Syria  by  Tamer- 
lane deUyed  the  faXL  of  Constantinople  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  for  fifty-three  years.] 

2.  [The  oeath  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  in  1198» 
was  rollowed  by  a  general  war  throughout  the  empire.    The 
Italian  citi^  whose  right  to  self-government  and  the  administra- 
tion of  their  own  finances,  by  the  treaty  of  Constance,  (1183) 
w^re  involved  in  the  contest  of  the  rival  factions,  known  by  the 
name  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibilines,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of 
liberty  to  the  greater  number  of  these  communities.      The 
Guelphs  were  the  partisans  of  the  popes,  and  the  Ghibilines  of  the 
emperors,  the  former  elected  Otho  IV.,  duke  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  king  of  the  Romans;  and  the  latter,  Philip  I.,  duke  of 
Swabia,   and   brother    of  Henry    VL    The  contest  between 
them  was  prolonged  to  1212,  when  Philip  was  assassinated. 
Otho  was  then  acknowledged  by  the  Germans,  and  passed  into 
Italy  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  from  pope  Innocent  III. 
But  desirous  of  retaining  the  imperial  prerogatives,  heofiended  the 
pope,  who,  rather  than  abate  any  of  his  pretensions,  raised  against 
the  Guelph  emperor  the  heir  of  the  Ghibiline  house,  Frederick  II. 
grandson  of  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa),  hardly  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  till  then  reigning  under  the  pof)e's  tutelage  over  the  Two 
Sicilies.     The  dvil  war  continued  until  the  death  of  Otho  in  1218, 
when  no  attempt  was  made  to  despoil  his  rival  of  his  hereditary 
P<>Ba&sions,    lie  death  of  pope  Innocent  III.,  two  years  before, 
Mt)ke  the  unnatural  alliance  between  the  Ghibiline  emperor  and 
5?®|R*P®>  "which  involved  him  in  contention  with  them  during 
w  inej  -      His  opposition  to  four  successive  popes  was  avenged  by 
^^oonununica^^jn  and  deposition;  yet  he  kept  possession  of  his 
Btteatnt  ^'^^  ▼Midicated  his  authority  with  great  spirit.    Frequent 
f^notih     ^^^  made  against  his  life,  by  assassination  and  poison, 
'1330y    ^^f^^^y  attributed  to  papal  resentment.     On  his  death 
tf.      nbf^^  splendour  of  the  empu'ejRras  for  many  years  obscur- 
'*  "^       ^  ' "        '  my,  did  not  feelhimself 

embarked  in  Istria  for 

^^,  ^        ,     „ „dom,  1251.    The  re- 

^phs.  hi^  J-ife  was  passed  in  subduing  the  Neapolitan 
"*?*'^'i&/^^''*  ^**^s  death  in  1254],  the  empire  was  a  prey  to 
'^^iW^i-^^'^  -^nd  civil  war,  the  firuit  of  contested  claims  of 
^fibjfj  J"^^ -^^^  popes  gained  nothing  by  its  disorders;  for 
J*^  ^  oj^  -^*^**ly  were  equidly  hostile  to  their  ambition. 
^^^i\  ^:^  ^  turbulent  state  of  England;  France  was 
^^  Z^^^^  ^^^--f^^^^ichical;  Spain  ravaged  by  the  contests  of 
^J^^  ^^^^^«Hstians.  Yet,  distracted  aa  apyeai^  \)^;fc 
^  X=-^^^»    tie  crusades  gave  a  spedlea  o£  uiuoxv.  t^  \}b^ 
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discordant  mass.  [Manfred,  the  natural  brother  of  Conrad  IV., 
succeeded  by  his  courage  and  activity  in  recovering  the  kingdooi 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  pope  Innocent  IV.  had  invaded  with 
the  view  of  annexing  it  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  successors  of 'Innocent,  uneasy  at  the  growing  power  of  the 
Ghibiline  party  an^  the  establishment  of  their  power  in  the 
Two  Sicilies  under  the  heroic  Manfred,  gave  the  investiture  of 
Naples. and  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  armj', 
defeated  and  killed  Manfred  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Benevento  m 
1266,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  cruelty.]  The  Sicil- 
ians revenged  this  act  of  usurpation  and  cruelty  by  the  murder, 
in  one  night,  of  every  Frenchman  in  the  island.  Tlus  shocking 
massacre,  termed  the  Sicilian  Vespers^  happened  on  East^ 
Sunday,  1282.  It  was  followed  by  every  evil  that  comes  in  the 
train  of  civil  war  and  revolution. 

3.  The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  agnal- 
ized  by  a  new  species  of  crusade.  The  Albigenses,  inhabitants  of 
Alby  m  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  were  bold  enough  to  dispute  many 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  judging  them  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  Innocent  HI.  established  a  holy 
commission  at  Thoulouse,  with  power  to  try  and  punish  these 
heretics.  The  Count  of  Thoulouse  opposed  this  persecution,  and 
was  for  the  punishment  of  his  offence  compelled  by  the  pope  ta 
assist  in  a  crusade  against  his  own  vassals.  The  famous  Simou 
de  Montfort  was  the  leader  of  this  pioiLS  enterprise,  which  was 
marked  by  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  and  thousands  of  the 
Albigenses  were  burned  or  massacred  without  mercy.  The  bene- 
fits of  the  holy  commission  were  judged  by  the  popes  to  be  so 
ffreat,  that  it  became  from  that  time  a  permanent  establishment, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Inquisition. 

4.  The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria  may  be  dated  from  1273, 
when  Bodolph  Count  of  Hapsburg,  a  prince  of  very  ancient 
&mily  and  of  considerable  possessions,  as  well  in  Switzerland  as 
upon  each  bank  of  the  Upper  Ehine,  was  elected  emperor  .of 
(rermany.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  jealousies  of  ^e 
electoral  princes,  who  could  not  agree  in  the  dioice  of  any  one 
of  themselves.  Ottocar  U.,  king  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  Bodolph 
had  been  steward  ofM;he  household,  could  ill  brook  the  suprem- 
acy of  his  former  dependant ;  and  refusing  him  the  customary 
homa^  for  his  Germanic  possessions,  Bodolph  stripped  him  of 
Austria,  which,  as  a  vacant  fief,  he  conferred  with  the  consent  of 
the  diet  upon  his  son  Albert  in  1283.  These  provinces  remaining 
ever  since  in  the  family  of  its  conquerors. 

5.  The  Italian  states  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  were  at  this 
time  flourishing  and  opulent,  while  most  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  (if  we  except  England  under  Edward  I.)  were  exhausted, 

feeble^  and  disorderly.    A  dawning  of  civil  liberty  began  to 
Appear  in  France  under  P\n\ipTSr*(^^l£«a^^Ni\ia«ui^ 
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the  depnties  of  towns  as  a  third  estate  to  the  national  assembliesi 
which  had  hitherto  consisted  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  1302. 
It  was  the  same  prince  who  established  perpetual  courts  of 
judicature  in  France,  under  the  name  of  parliaments.  Over  these 
the  parliament  of  Paris  possessed  a  jurisdiction  by  appeal;  but  it 
was  not  tni  later  times  that  it  assumed  any  authority  in  matters 
of  state. 

6.  The  parliament  of  England  had  before  this  era  begun  to  as- 
sume its  present  constitution.  The  Commons,  or  the  represen- 
tatives  of  counties  and  boroughs,  were  first  called  to  parliament 
by  Henry  III.;  before  that  tune,  this  assembly  consisted  only  of 
the  greater  barons  and  clergy.  But  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  constitution  of  England  we  shall  afterwards  treat  more  par- 
ticulariy  in  a  separate  section. 

7.  llie  spirit  of  the  popedom,  zealous  in  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  its  prerogatives,  continued  much  the  same  in  the 
thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  three 
preceding  centuries.  Philip  the  Fair  had  subjected  his  clergy 
to  bear  mdr  share  of  the  public  taxes,  and  prohibited  all  con- 
tributions to  be  levied  by  the  pope  in  his  dominions.  This 
double  oflfence  was  highly  resented  by  Boniface  VIU.,  who  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  by  a  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
mterdict,  and  a  solemn  transference  of  the  kingdom  of  France  to 
the  emperor  Albert.  Philip,  in  revenge,  sent  his  general  Noga- 
ret  to  Rome,  who  threw  the  pope  into  prison.  The  French  how- 
ever, were  overpowered  by  the  papal  troops ;  and  the  death  of 
Boniface  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel. 

8.  It  is  less  easy  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Philip  the  Fair  to 
the  Knights  Templars  than  his  behaviour  to  pope  Boniface. 
The  whole  of  this  order  had  incurred  his  resentment,  from  suspi- 
cion of  harbouring  treasonable  designs,  but  principally  on  account 
of  their  great  wealth  and  the  irregularity  of  their  lives.  He  had 
influence  with  pope  Clement  V.  to  procure  a  papal  bull,  war- 
ranting their  extirpation  from  all  the  Christian  kingdoms :  and 
this  inramous  proscription  was  carried  into  effect  all  over  Europe. 
These  unfortunate  men  were  solemnly  tried,  not  for  their  real 
offence,  but  for  pretended  impieties  and  idolatrous  practices,  and 
many  of  them  were  committed  to  the  flames,  1309 — 1312. 


SECTION  XX. 

REVOLXmON  OP  SWITZRRIAND,  1308  TO  1415. 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  distinguished 
by  the  revolution  of  Switzerland,  and  the  nse  of  the  HfclN^\\cj 
repnblic.     [It  had  been  dependent  on  the  kingdom  o{  I^xs^tA^ 
unto  1218,  when  it  became  a  province  of  the  emigivce.   \\>  ^\)& 
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divided  into  a  nxunber  of  petty  states,  both  secular  and  ecclesias- 
tical :  as  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Basle,  the  Abbe  of  St  Gall, 
the  counts  of  Hapsbur^,  Toggenburg,  Savoy,  Neufchatel,  &c. 
The  towns  of  Zurich,  SoTeure,  Basle,  Berne,  and  others,  had  the 
rank  of  free  and  imperial  cities.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Underwald,  held  immediately  of  the  empire, 
and  were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  under  the  title  of 
Cantons.  These  were  placed  by  the  emperor  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  governors,  who  exercised  in  his  name  and  that  of  the 
empire,  the  power  of  the  sword  in  all  these  countries.  Such  was  ^ 
the  constitution  of  Switzerland,  when  the  emperor  Albert,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  a  tyrannical  prince, 
formed  the  design  of  annexmg  the  whole  of  the  provinces  to  his 
dominion,  and  erecting  them  into  a  principality  for  one  of  his  sons. 
The  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Underwald,  which  had  always 
resisted  the  authority  of  Austria,  combined  to  assert  their  free- 
dom in  1308.  The  governors  were  expelled,  and  their  castles 
razed  to  the  ground.*  Deputies  from  the  three  cantons  then  as- 
sembled, and  entered  into  a  lea^e  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
liberties  and  privileges ;  reservmg,  however,  to  the  empire  its 
proper  rights,  as  also  of  the  superiors,  whether  lay  or  ecdesiasti- 
cal.  The  assassination  of  the  emperor  Albert  in  the  year  of  the 
revolt  (1308)  and  the  election  of  the  emperor  Henry  VIL  of 
Luxemburg,  who  was  jealous  of  the  Austrian  £unily,  and  not  dis- 
pleased at  proceedings  which  had  been  accompanied  with  so  little 
violence  or  disrespect  to  the  empire,  ^ve  tne  Swiss  leisure  to 
consolidate  their  union.  But  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  re- 
solved to  humble  the  peasants  who  had  renounced  the  authority 
of  his  £ither,  led  a  considerable  force  into  the  country.  The 
Swiss  determined  to  perish  rather  than  again  submit  to  tne  yoke. 
They  kept  to  the  rocky  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country, 
and  with  a  force  of  1300  infantry  defeated  20,000  Austrian 
cavalry  in  the  pass  of  Morgarten,  on  the  borders  of  the  canton 
of  Schwitz,  1315.  This  great  victory,  the  first  modem  instance 
of  the  superiority  of  iofiintry  over  cavalry,  confirmed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  three  original  cantons.]  The  rest  of  the  can- 
tons by  degrees  joined  the  association,  and  with  invincible  perse- 
verance, a^er  fighting  sixty  pitched  battles  with  their  enemies, 
they  won  and  secured  their  dear-bought  liberty,  1318. 

*  The  jroyernon,  in  accordance  with  their  inatructions,  are  said  to  have  made 
gradual  encroachments  on  the  privities  of  the  people,  to  accustom  them  to  submit 
to  their  authority,  and  at  last  to  have  plundered,  taxed,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  even 
put  to  death  without  form  of  law.  The  governor  of  Uri  fixed  his  hat  upon  a  pde 
in  the  market-place,  with  a  strict  injunction  that  all  who  passed  shoold  render 
obeisance  to  this  symbol  of  dignity.  The  celebrated  William  Tell,  for  refusing  to 
pay  homage  to  the  hat,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged;  but  was  promised  a  pardon  on 
condition  that  he  hit  with  an  arrow  an  apple  placed  upon  his  son's  bead.  He  foN 
tunately  struck  off  the  apple ;  but  had  reserved  a  second  arrow  for  the  govtcnor* 
in  case  he  had  killed  his  son.  This  inhuman  act  of  tyranny  waa  tb«  innnediate 
cause  of  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  and  the  demolition  of  all  tbe  ibrtrewis  in 
the  province.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  there  is  no  instance  in  history  of  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  people  against  their  governors  without  long  endured  op- 
pression and  provocation. 
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2.  [The  Swiss  acted  with  great  moderation  towards  the  nobles 
whom  they  overcame,  admitting  them  to  the  franchises  of  their 
commmiity  as  co-burghers,  uniformly  respecting  the  rights  of 
property,  and  obtaining  from  the  owners  many  feudal  superiori- 
ties through  purchase  or  mortgage.  But  their  situation,  how- 
CTer,  could  not  fail  to  be  embarrassing  so  long  as  the  Austrian 
dukes  retained  their  vast  possessions  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
country.  The  proscription  or  outlawry,  whidi  the  emperor 
Sidsmund  and  the  council  of  Constance  issued  against  Frede- 
ric duke  of  Austria,  in  1415,  as  an  adherent  of  pope  John 
XXTTT.,  at  length  furnished  the  Swiss  with  a  favourable  occasion 
fi)r  depriving  the  house  of  Austria  of  all  its  possessions.] 

3.  Constitution  of  Switzerland, — ^The  thirteen  cantons  were 
united  by  a  solenm  treaty,  which  stipulated  the  proportional 
sucooors  to  be  Punished  by  each  in  the  case  of  foreign  hostility, 
and  the  measures  to  be  foUowed  for  securing  the  union  of  the 
states  and  accommodating  domestic  differences.  With  respect 
to  its  internal  government  and  economy,  each  canton  was  inde- 
p^dent.  Of  some,  the  constitution  was  monarchical,  and  of 
others  republican.  All  matters  touching  the  general  league 
irere  transacted  either  by  letters  sent  to  Zuridi,  and  thence 
officially  circulated  to  all  the  cantons,  or  by  conferences.  The 
general  diet,  where  two  deputies  attended  from  each  canton, 
was  held  once  a  year,  the  first  deputy  of  Zurich  presiding.  The 
Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  likewise  held  their  separate  diets 
on  occasional  emergencies. 

4.  The  Swiss,  when  at  peace,  employed  their  troops  for  hire  in 
finrdgn  service,  judging  it  a  wise  policy  to  keep  alive  the  mih'tary 
spirit  of  the  nation ;  and  the  armies  thus  employed  have  been 
equally  distinguished  for  their  courage  and  fidelity.  The  industry 
and  economy  of  the  Swiss  are  proverbial ;  and  their  country  sup- 
ports a  most  abundant  population,  from  the  zealous  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  manu^tures,  [and  by  imposing  no  restriction  on 
the  import  or  export  of  commodities — ^fi:ee  trade  being  the  policy 
of  itB  government.] 


SECTION  XXI. 

STATE  OP  EUROPE   (CONTIN  UKD)  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH,  FOUR- 
TEENTH, AND  PART  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  Thb  rival  claims  of  superiority  between  the  Popes  and  Em- 
perors still  continued.  BLenry  Vll.  of  Luxemburg,  1308-^13, 
the  TOCcessor  of  Albert,  vindicated  his  right  by  the  sword, 
trtnmphantly  fought  his  way  to  Eome,  where  he  was  solemnly 
crowned,  and  imposed  a  tribute  on  all  the  states  of  Italy.  His 
sodden  death  in  Tuscany  was  suspected  to  be  the  consequence  of 
pi^Md  resentment.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  seat  of  the  pope- 
oom  was  transferred  by  Clement  Y.  firom  Borne  to  Avignon, 
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1309,  where  it  remained  till  1377.  The  factions  of  Italy  were 
the  cause  of  this  removal.  Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria,  the  successor 
of  Henry,  deprived  and  excommunicated  by  John  XXII.,  re- 
venged himself  by  deposing  the  pope.  This  pontiff,  who  had 
originally  been  a  cobbler,  surpassed  the  most  of  his  predecessors 
in  pride  and  tyranny.  He  kept  his  seat  on  the  papal  chair,  and 
left  at  his  death  an  immense  treasure,  accumulat-ed  by  the  sale  of 
benefices,  1334.  To  prevent  the  indignity  of  these  contentions 
for  the  future,  a  diet  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  held  at  Frank- 
fort in  1338,  decreed  that  the  pope  had  no  temporal  power  with- 
in the  empire — ^that  the  imperial  dignity  depended  on  God  alone, 
and  that  whoever  should  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
became  immediately  both  king  and  emperor  with  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  that  station,  and  did  not  require  the  approbation  of  the 
pope.They  also  decreed  that  all  persons  who  maintained  the  con- 
trary should  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  This  law,  confirmed  as  it 
was  by  subsequent  usage,  emancipated  the  Grerman  empire,  and 
encouraged  inquiry  into  the  spiritual  and  temporal  claims  of  the 
popes.] 

2.  Louisas  successor  in  the  empire,  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, published,  in  1355,  the  imperial  constitution  termed  The 
Golden  Bull,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Germanic  body,  which 
reduced  the  number  of  electors  to  seven,  whereas,  before,  all 
possessors  of  fie&,  and  all  the  prelates,  claimed  a  right  to  vote 
m  the  election  of  an  emperor.  The  seven  electors  were  the 
archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne ;  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  Count  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg.  These  exemplified  their  new  rights,  by 
deposing  his  son  Wenceslaus  for  incapacity  in  1400.  Tnree  se- 
parate factions  of  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals  having  elected 
three  separate  popes,  the  emperor  Sigismund  judged  this  division 
of  the  church  to  be  a  fit  opportunity  for  his  interference,  to  re- 
concile all  differences,  and  establish  his  own  supremacy.  He 
summoned  a  general  council  at  Constance  in  1414,  and  ended  the 
dispute  by  degrading  all  the  three  pontifis  and  naming  a  fourth, 
Martin  V.  (Colonna),  1417.  This  division  of  the  pi^>acy  is 
termed  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West. 

3.  The  spiritual  business  of  the  council  of  Constance  was  no 
less  important  than  its  temporal.  John  Huss,  a  disciple  of 
Wickliff,  was  tried  for  heresy,  in  denying  the  hierarchy,  and 
satirizing  the  immoralities  of  the  popes  and  bishops.  He  did 
not  deny  the  charge ;  and  refusing  to  confess  his  errors,  was 
burned  alive.  A  similar  fate  was  the  portion  of  his  fiieod  and 
disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  displayed  at  his  execadon  tie 
eloquence  of  an  apostle  and  the  constancy  of  a  martyr  (1416). 
Sigismund  felt  the  consequence  of  these  Jiorrible  proceedings ; 
ibr  the  Bohemians  opposed  his  succession  to  their  vacant  crowDi 
and  it  cost  him  a  war  oi  svxteeiv  -years  to  attain  it. 

4.  Whateyer  was  tVie  \ui^e;nai)L  ^^^  ^\>x)co&^a»!^  it  derived 
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but  small  consequence  from  its  acftual  revenues.  The  wealth  of 
the  Germanic  states  was  exclusively  possessed  by  their  separate 
sovereigns,  and  the  emperor  had  little  more  than  what  he  drew 
from  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The  sovereignty  of  Italy  was  an 
empty  title.  The  interest  of  the  emperor  in  that  country  fur- 
nisned  only  a  source  of  faction  to  its  princes,  and  embroiled  the 
states  in  perpetual  quarrels.  A  series  of  conspiracies  and  civil 
tumults  rorm,  for  above  200  years,  the  annals  of  the  principal 
cities.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  ruined  by  the  weak  and  disorderly 
government  of  tbe  two  Joannas  (1342 — 82 ;  1414 — 35).  A  pas- 
sion which  the  younger  of  these  conceived  for  Sforza,  [a  distin- 
miished  soldier,  who  was  afterwards]  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Imlan ;  and  her  adoption,  first  of  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  and  after- 
wards of  Louis  of  Anjou,  laid  the  foundation  of  those  contests 
between  Spain  and  France  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  Sidlics 
which  afterwards  agitated  all  Europe. 


SECTION  xxn. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  Henry  m.,  who,  at  nine  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  England  on  the  death  of  his  father  John  in  1216,  was 
a  prince  of  amiable  dispositions,  but  of  weak  understanding. 
His  preference  for  foreign  &vourites  disgusted  his  nobles ;  and 
tiie  want  of  economy  in  his  government,  and  oppressive  exac- 
tiODs,  deprived  him  of  the  affection  of  his  people.    Montfort,  earl 
of  L^oeffter,  son  of  the  leader  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  king,  conceived  a  plan  for 
nsorping  the  government ;  and  forming  a  league  with  the  barons, 
on  the  pretext  of  reforming  abuses,  compelled  Henry  to  dele^te 
an  the  regal  power  into  the  hands  of  twenty-four  of  their 
number,  [twelve  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  twelve  by 
themselves,  1258.    These  divided  amon?  themselves  the  offices 
of  government,  and  the  custody  of  the  kmg^s  castles.    A  council 
of  state  of  fifteen  persons,  with  Boniiace,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bmy,  at  their  head,  was  formed.    They  then  began  their  work 
of  leformation :  four  knights  were  appointed  in  each  county  to 
WBtcii  the  conduct  of  the  king^s  officers.    Sherifis  were  to  be 
elected  annually,  and  a  parliament  to  be  summoned  three  times 
a  year ;  but  under  the  pretext  of  saving  the  expense  of  such  fi:^- 
qnent  journeys,  twelve  persons  were  appointed,  and  to  them,  in 
oonjimcdon  with  the  council  of  state,  was  confided  the  govern- 
ment of  the  realm.]     A  measure  fetal  to  the  power  of  tha  b^xoiA^ 
for  the  council  of  state,  ind^ant  at  Leicester's  u8ixrpa\ioi\^  ^^Xat- 
mined  to  restore  the  royal  authority ;  and  they  csAled  on  ^^^^^ 
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Edward,  a  youth  of  intrepid  spirit,  to  avenge  his  father^s  wron^ 
and  save  the  kingdom. 

2.  Leicester  raised  a  formidable  force,  and  in  a  successful  en- 
gagement, at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  defeated  the  royal  arngr,  and 
made  both  the  king  and  prince  his  prisoners,  1264.  He  now 
compelled  the  impotent  Henry  to  ratify  his  authority  by  a  solemn 
treaty ;  and  assuming  the  character  of  regent,  he  called  a  parlia- 
ment, summoning  two  knights  from  eadi  of  the  counties,  two 
deputies  from  each  city,  and  two  from  each  of  the  principal  bor- 
oughs, the  first  regular  plan  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
1265.*  This  assembly  exercising  its  just  rights,  and  asserting 
with  firmness  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  government  of 
the  kingdom,  Leicester  judged  it  prudent  to  release  the  prince 
from  his  confinement ;  and  Edward  was  no  sooner  at  liberty, 
than  he  took  the  field  against  the  usurper,  who,  in  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  4:th  of  August,  1265,  was  defeated  and  slain.  Henry 
was  now  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  arms  of  his  gallant  son, 
who,  after  establishing  domestic  tranquillity,  embalmed  in  the 
eighth  and  last  crusade  with  Louis  IX.,  in  1270,  and  signalized 
his  prowess  by  many  valorous  exploits  in  Palestine.  He  had  the 
honour  of  concluding  an  advantageous  truce  for  ten  years  with 
the  sultan  of  Babylon,  and  was  on  his  return  to  England  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  his  accession  to  the  crown  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1272.     He  arrived  in  England  in  1274. 

3.  Edward  L,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  projected  the  con- 
quest of  Wales.  The  Welsh,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons 
who  had  escaped  the  Boman  and  Saxon  conquests,  preserved 
their  liberty,  their  laws,  their  manners,  and  their  Lmguafie.  Their 
prince,  LleweUyn,  refusing  his  customary  homage,  Edward  in- 
vaded Wales,  and  surrounding  the  army  of  the  prince,  who  re- 
treated to  the  mountains,  cut  off  all  his  supplies,  and  compelled 
him  to  an  unqualified  submission.  The  terms  demanded  were, 
the  surrender  of  the  country  between  Cheshire  and  the  river 
Conway,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  an  obligation  of  perpetual 
fealty  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  Welsh,  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  the  English  borderers,  infiinged  this  treaty;  and 
Edward  marched  his  army  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  where 
the  troops  of  Llewellyn  made  a  most  desperate  but  indO^ctual 
resistance.  Li  a  decisive  engagement,  in  1283,  the  prince  was 
slain.  His  brother  David,  betrayed  into  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror, was  inhumanly  executed  on  a  gibbet ;  and  Wales,  com- 
pletely subdued,  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  With 
a  pohcy  equally  absurd  and  cruel,  Edward  ordered  the  Welsh 
bards  to  be  put  to  death  wherever  found ;  thereby  ensuring  the 

»  Thif  ii  the  epoch  (49  Henry  III.)  at  which  the  representation  of  the  commom 
becomes  indisputable.  No  public  instrument  previous  to  this  time  names  the  cltlaens 
and  burgesses  as  constituent  parts  of  parliament.  It  is  not  certain  tbat  they  vere 
summoned  uniformly  at  first,  but  certainly  without  any  long  intermission.  There  if 
a  presumption  that  they  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1809,  and  in  the  llfit  putttamf*! 
of  Edward  I.,  1871,  and  not  long  after  regularly. 
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perpetuation  of  their  heroic  songs,  and  increasing  the  abhorrence 
of  tne  vanquished  people  for  their  barbarous  conqueror. 

4.  Hie  conquest  of  Wales  inOamedthe  ambition  of  Edward, 
and  inspired  him  -with  the  design  of  extending  his  dominion  to 
the  extremity  of  the  island.  The  designs  of  this  enterprising 
monarch  on  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  mvite  our  attention  to 
that  quarter ;  but  previously  require  a  short  retrospect  to  its 
earlier  history. 


SECTION  xxm. 

HBXOBT  OF  SCOTLAND  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OP  THE  FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

1.  HiEE  Celts  or  Gaels  were  probably  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  who  were  driven  upon  the  west  and  north  by  the  suc- 
cessive invasions  of  strangers  who  landed  in  the  east.     Their 
descendants  are  still  to  be  foimd  in  the  eastern  and  northernmost 
parts  of  Scotland.    In  the  fifth  century  there  were  in  North 
Britain  two  powerM  and  distinct  tribes  or  nations,  who  are  for 
the  first  time  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots.    The  Picts,  or  men  of  the  plains,  dwelt  on  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  midland  provinces;  and  the  Scots,  or  men  of  the  hills, 
on  the  north-western  coast.     The  Picts  were  a  mixed  race  of 
Celts  and  settlers  from  the  north,  of  Gothic  name,  descent,  and 
language ;  while  the  Scots  were  of  Irish  origin.     These  two 
nations  appear  to  have  resembled  each  other  in  manners  and 
ferocity,  and  to  have  exercised  the  last  quality  without  scruple 
on  the  Roman  colonists  of  the  south.    When  the  Romans  with- 
drew firom  Britain  about  410,  the  Picts  and  Scots  confederated 
together  for  an  irruption  into  the  south,  and  harassed  the  Britons 
finr  a  number  ofyears;  when,  in  449,  they  invited  the  Saxons  to 
their  aid.    The  Picts  and  Scots  were  then  driven  back  within  their 
own  limits.     In  547,  Ida,  an  Angle  chief,  landed  between  the 
months  of  the  Forth  and  the  Tweed,  and  founded  the  kin^om 
of  Northumberland,  subduing  the  Picts  who  had  established 
themselves  on  the  south  of  uie  firith  of  Forth.     Scotland  was 
then  divided  between  five  nations: — 1.  The  Anglo-Saxons;  2. 
the  Ficts ;  8.  the  Dalridd  or  Irish  Scots ;  4.  the  Britons ;  and  5. 
the  Gralloway  Scots.     The  Picts  had  to  maintain  a  continual 
stnurgle  with  the  Saxons  on  one  side,  and  with  the  Scoto-Irish 
on  we  other,  until  842,  when  Urad,  the  last  of  their  kings,  was 
ahdn,  and  the  nation  subdued  by  Kenneth  11.] 

2.  [When  Kenneth  Macalpine  imited  in  his  person  the  crowns 
of  the  JPicts  and  Scots,  he  was  able  successfiilly  to  resist  the  war- 
like Saxons.  The  country  united  under  his  sway  was  then  called 
Sootiand,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.    From  thii  time  un- 
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til  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  sumamed  Cean-mohr,  or  the  great 
head,  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  occupied  either  in  repelling 
the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  or  joining  them  against  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Malcolm,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  king  Macbeth,* 
who  had  slain  his  father  Duncan,  the  previous  king,  in  1039,] 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1057 ;  and  espousing  the  cause  of 
Edgar  Atheling,  heir  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  whose 
sister  he  married,  he  thus  provoked  a  war  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  which  was  equally  prejudicial  to  both  kiligdoms. 
In  an  expedition  of  Malcolm  into  England,  it  is  alleged  that,  ailer 
concluding  a  truce,  he  was  compelled  by  William  to  do  homage  for 
his  kingdom.  The  truth  is,  that  this  homage  was  done  for  the  ter- 
ritories in  Cumberland  and  Northumberknd  won  by  the  Scots, 
and  held  in  vassalage  of  the  English  crown,  though  this  homage 
was  afterwards  absurdly  made  the  pretext  of  a  claim  of  feu(£d 
sovereignty  over  all  Scotland.  Malcolm,  during  his  reign,  sup- 
ported a  spirited  contest  with  England,  both  under  Wuliam  I. 
and  his  son  Kuius ;  and  to  the  virtues  of  ^  his  Queen,  Margaret, 
his  kingdom,  in  its  domestic  policy,  owed  a  degree  of  civilization 
remarkable  in  those  ages  of  barbarism.  Malcolm  was  killed  whilst 
besieging  Alnwick,  together  with  his  eldest  son,  in  1093.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Donald  Bane,  who,  on  issuing  an 
edict  of  banishment  against  all  foreign  nobles  in  the  kingdom, 
was  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  Edgar,  the  third  son  of  Malcolm, 
1098.  Edgar  died  afler  an  undisturbed  reign  of  about  nine  years, 
in  1106. 

2.  Alexander  I.  succeeded,  as  next  brother  to  Edgar.  His 
reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  determined  struggle  he  made 
in  defence  of 'the  independence  of  the  church  of  Scotknd  against 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  each  claimed  a 
spiritual  authority  over  Scotland,  and  the  right  to  consecrate 
the  primate,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^s,  in  which  they 
were  supported  by  the  popes.  Alexander  died  in  1124,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  yoimger  brother  David  I.,  celebrated 
even  by  the  democratic  Buchanan,  as  an  honour  to  his  country 
and  to  monarchy,  he  won  from  Stephen,  and  annexed  to  his  crown, 
the  whole  earldom  of  Northumberland.  In  those  reigns  we  hear 
of  no  claim  of  the  feudal  subjection  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  though  the  accidental  fortune  of  war  afterwards  fur- 
nished a  ground  for  it.  William  I.  (the  Lion),  the  grandson  of 
David,  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick  by  Henry  U.,  was  compiled, 
as  the  price  of  his  release,  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  kingdom, 
1174 ;  an  obligation  which  his  successor  Kichard  voluntarihr  dis- 
charged, as  deeming  it  to  have  been  imjustly  extorted.  [William 
again  successfully  opposed  the  interrerence  of  the  pope  in  the 
nomination  to  the  archbishoprick  of  St.  Andrew^s.   The  jdngdom 

4»  Macbeth  and  Duncan  were  cou«!n«,  and  grandchildren  by  thdr  mother** 
of  Malcolm  II.  The  claim  of  M»c>aeOa«  »ccot^tv%  to  the  rule  of  Sootttota  mi 
»:on,  wMs  better  than  that  of  Duncan.   ^«ft  ^  ^  <^ ^aoA.V«  >aiaMGr|  oC  SooUaiid. 
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was  laid  under  an  interdict ;  but  he  remained  unshaken,  when 
the  excommunication  was  recalled  by  the  new  pope.  Pope 
Clement  IH.,  in  1181,  formally  ratified  the  privileges  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  church  of  Scotland.  William  denyed  his  cog- 
nomen of  the  Lion,  from  his  being  the  first  who  adopted  that 
animal  as  the  armorial  bearing  of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1214, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  U.,  a  wise  and  active 
monarch,  who  endeavoured  to  civilize  his  Celtic  subjects,  and  to 
enforce  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  led  to  many  civil 
contentions.] 

8.  [Alexander  HE.  succeeded  at  eight  years  old,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1249.  He  successfiiUy  repelled,  in  1263,  a 
formidable  invasion  by  Haco  king  of  Norway,  and  obtained  from 
him  the  cession  of  all  the  islands  in  the  western  seas,  except 
Orkney  and  Shetland.]  At  his  death  in  1285,  without  male  is- 
sue, Bruce  and  Baliol,  descendants  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
brother  of  William  the  Lion,  by  the  female  line,  were  competi- 
tors fi>r  the  crown,  and  the  pretensions  of  each  were  supported 
by  a  formidable  party  in  the  kingdom.  Edward  I.  of  England, 
chosen  umpire  of  the  contest,  arrogated  to  himself,  in  that 
character,  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  compelling  all 
the  barons  to  swear  alle^ance  to  him,  and  taking  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  country  by  his  troops.  He  then  adjudged  the  crown 
to  Baliol,  [the  descendant  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Earl  David] 
on  the  express  condition  of  his  swearing  fealty  to  himsas  lord 
paramount.  Baliol,  however,  soon  ailer  renouncing  his  allegi- 
ance, the  indignant  Edward  invaded  Scotland  with  an  immense 
force,  and  compelled  the  weak  prince  to  abdicate  the  throne 
and  resign  the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  1296. 

4.  Wmiwn  Wafface,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  whom  history 
records,  restored  the  fallen  honours  of  his  country.  Joined  by 
a  few  patriots,  his  first  successes  in  attacking  the  English  garri- 
sons brought  numbers  to  his  patriotic  standard.  Their  successes 
were  engnal  and  conspicuous ;  victory  followed  upon  victory,  and 
while  Edward  was  engaged  on  the  Continent,  nis  troops  were 
utterly  defeated  in  a  desperate  engagement  at  Stirling,  and 
forced  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  1297.  Wallace,  the  deliverer  of 
bis  country,  now  assumed  the  title  of  governor  of  Scotland  under 
Baliol,  who  was  Edward's  prisoner;  a  distinction  which  was 
followed  by  the  envj  and  disaffection  of  many  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  consequent  dimmution  of  his  army.  The  Scots  were  defeated 
at  Falkirk,  1298.  Edward  returned  with  a  vast  accession  of 
force;  and,  after  a  fiinitless  resistance,  the  Scottish  barons  finally 
obtained  peace  by  a  capitulation,  from  which  the  brave  Wallace 
was  excepted  by  name.  A  fiigitive  for  some  time,  he  was  be-; 
trayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who  put  him  to  death  with 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty  that  barbaroua  xevea^'^  <i«vW 
dictate,  August  23,  1304, 

5.  ScotJand  found  a  second  champion  and  de\i\exex  m'^O^^scV 

p 
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Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor  with  Baliol;  who,  deepljr 
resenting  the  humiliation  of  his  country,  (mce  more  set  up  the 
standard  of  war,  and  gaye  defiance  to  the  English  monarch,  to 
whom  his  &ther  and  grandfiither  had  meanly  sworn  allegiance. 
Under  this  intrepid  leader  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused 
at  once:  the  En^Ush  were  attacked  in  every  quarter,  and  once 
more  entirely  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  Itobert  Bruce  was 
crowned  king  at  Scone,  March  27,  1306;  and  Edward,  advanc- 
ing with  an  immense  army,  died  at  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  near 
Carlisle,  on  the  7th  July  1307,  enjoining  it  with  his  last  breath  to 
his  son  Edward  11.  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Scots  to  the 
entire  reduction  of  the  country. 


[1.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  the  same  people  as  the  conqnerors  of  Sooth 
Bntain,  oc<mpied  the  March,  Teviotdale  as  high  as  Melrose,  and  the  Three 
TiethiaiMi.  Tne  Saxons  retained  possession  of  these  fire  proTinoea  under 
seTeral  kings.  One  of  these,  Edwin,  built  the  castle  caUed  from  hb  name 
Edwinsborgh,  now  Edinburgh ;  2.  The  Picis,  the  most  numerous  raea,  pos- 
sessed the  counties  of  Stirling,  Perth,  Fife,  Angus,  and  all  the  north-eastern 
counties ;  though  in  Moray,  Caithness,  and  Sutherland,  there  were  settlements 
of  Scandinarians  in  a  state  of  independence.  8.  The  Dalbaid  m  IRISH 
SoOEB  held  all  the  mountainous  district  now  called  Argyleshire,  as  fiv  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  4.  The  Britons,  the  descendants  of  tlw  aadeot 
colonists,  inhabited  Clydesdale,  with  Feebles^ire,  Selkirkshire,  and  the  upper 
port  of  Roxburghshire,  bordered  on  the  south  by  Cumberland :  these  pro- 
vinces formed  the  kii^om  of  Strath-Clyde.  5.  The  Gallowat  Sootb 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  Ayrshire  and  Wigtonshire.  They  were  a 
mixed  race,  piurtly  Scots,  settlers  from  Ireland,  of  a  different  stock  fitom  the 
Dalzaid  or  Ulster  Irish,  and  of  Picts,  who  had  acquired  poaseauooB  aiaftng 
them.j 


SECTION  XXI7. 

HISTOBT  OF  £NGLAMI>  IN  THB  FOUBTEENTH  CEMTUBT. 

1.  Ik  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  who  has  been  styled  the  Eng^ 
Justinian,  the  constitution  of  England  gradually  advanced  to  ma- 
turity.*   The  commons  had  been  admitted  to  parliament  ia  the 

«  AcooedUng  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  there  was  more  dene  tn  the  flret  tMrteca 
years  of  hit  reign  to  settle  and  establish  the  distributive  Justice  of  the  IciMdei 
than  in  all  the  ages  since  that  time  put  together,  4  Blackstone  483.  1.  He  catabfislMd. 
cenflimed.  and  settled,  the  Great  Charter,  and  Charter  of  Forests,  fll  He  gave  a 
mpital  wound  to  the  encroachmenU  of  the  pope  and  bis  clergy,  by  liaalCliit  aad 
e^MMhing  the  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  3.  He  defined  the  iSiiCs  of 
the  several  temporal  courts  or  the  highest  Jurisdiction,  those  of  the  klaf^baBifeb 
oooamoa  pleas,  and  exchequer.  4.  He  settled  the  boundaries  of  the  infeftor  oaHlB 
in  counties,  hundreds,  and  manors.  5.  He  secured  the  property  of  the  aufeieel.  hf 
*^f!l*"'L'^H,*^^^'7  taxes  and  tollages.  levied  without  consent  of  niiHiillliil 
OOUBCII.  o.  He  first  established  a  repository  for  the  public  records  of  the  kia^MH 
S![^?®*S  ■!?  "°"^®  ancient  than  the  reign  of  his  father,  and  those  were  by  Uoi 
eeUeofeM.  7.  He  instituted  a  speedier  way  for  the  recovery  of  debtSk  bf  aiiiiliji 
execution  upon  goods  and  chatteU,  and  land.  8.  He  provided  agaiostliMi  iwttaaa* 
S2!J?.^L'2?'3r.  9.  He  effectuaUy  provided  Stft  the  recoyeryef  aiMvaow  js 
leaqtoral'rigiati^  Ae*  '.:...'  c  .•■■    "^ 
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latter  period  of  his  &tber  Henry  IIL  A  statute  was  passed,  25 
Edwanl,  cap.  5  and  6,  (1297),  which  declared,  that  no  tax  or 
impost  diouid  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  lords  and  oom- 
moos.  The  same  monarch  ratified  the  Mcigna  Charta  no  less 
than  eleven  times  in  the  course  of  his  reign ;  and  henceforward. 
das  fimdamental  law  began  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  un* 
alterable. 

3.  £dward  IE.  was  in  character  the  very  opposite  of  his  father, 
weak,  indolent,  and  ci^ricious,  but  of  humane  and  benevolent 
affections.  He  disgusted  his  nobles  by  his  attachment  to  mean 
and  undeserving  favourites,  whom  he  raised  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities  of  the  state,  and  honoured  with  his  exclusive  confidence. 
[Responsible  advisers  of  the  crown  were  then  unknown.]  Peirs 
Gaveston,  a  vicious  and  trifling  minion,  whom  the  king  appointed 
r^wnt  when  on  a  journey  to  Paris  to  marry  Isabella,  daughter 
i^PliLlip  the  Fair,  disgusted  the  barons  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they 
oompelled  the  king^  to  delegate  all  the  authority  of  government 
to  certain  commissioners,  and  to  abandon  his  fiivounte  to  their 
reMntment.  He  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and, 
oa  attempting  to  escape  was  seized  and  beheaded,  1312. 

8.  Edward,  in  obedience  to  his  father^s  will,  invaded  Scotland 
ivitili  100,000  men.  King  Robert  Bruce  met  this  immense  force 
witli  30,000  at  Bannockbum,  near  Stirling,  and  defeated  them 
intb  prodigious  slaughter,  June  25,  1314.  This  important  vic- 
tory secured  the  independency  of  Scotland.  Edward  escaped  by 
aea  to  his  own  domimons ;  and  a  new  fiivourite,  Spencer,  supjdy- 
ing  tiie  fdace  of  Gaveston,  his  undeserved  elevation  and  over- 
bearing character  completed  the  disaffection  of  the  nobles  to  their 
sovereign.  The  queen,  a  vicious  adulteress,  joined  the  malecon- 
tents,  and,  passing  over  to  France,  obtained  from  her  brother 
Chazles  IV.  an  army  to  invade  England  and  dethrone  her  hus- 
band. Her  enterprise  was  succesraul.  Spencer  and  his  &ther 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  perished  on 
a  scafifold.  The  king  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  parliament, 
and  solemnly  deposed ;  and,  being  confined  to  prison,  was  soon 
after  pot  to  death  with  unexampled  circumstances  of  cruelty, 
1827. 

4.  Edward  HI.,  crowned  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  1327,  could 
not  siibniit  to  the  resency  of  a  mother  stained  with  die  foulest  of 
criam.  HOts&ther's  death  was  revenged  by  the  perpetualimprison- 
meot  of  Isabella,  and  the  public  execution  of  her  paramour  Mor- 
tiafliv  1880.  The  death  of  kins  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  minor-. 
bj  tdiiaA  son  David  U.,  induced  Edward  to  attempt  the  conquest 
or  Seodand.  He  marched  to  the  north  with  a  pn>digious  army, 
vinq^died  the  Scots  in  the  battle  of  Halidon-hill,  and  placed 
Edivard  BaUol,  his  vassal  and  tributary,  on  the  throne,  1338. 
Bnt  die  IdiLgdom  was  as  repugnant  as  ever  to  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land, and  ue  first  fitvourable  oi>portnnity  was  taken  fi)r  the  re- 
Ddwil  dTlioedlities,  which  was  given  by  toe  war  with  France. 
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5.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IV.  in  1328,  without  male  issue, 
the  crown  of  France  was  claimed  by  Edward  m.  of  England,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  the  sister  of  Charles,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  the  male  heir,  Philip  of  Valois, 
grandson  of  Philip  III.  [In  1837,  Edward  publicly  asserted 
his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  determined  to  enforce  his 
claims  by  invasion.*  He  formed  alliances  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and  Guilders,  and  other  princes; 
while  Philip  attached  to  his  interest  the  kings  of  Navarre,  and 
Bohemia;  the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  Lorraine,  Austria,  and  otiiers. 
Half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  this  quarrel. 
Edward^s  first  campaign  in  Flanders  in  1338,  was  fruitless.  In 
the  following  year  he  fitted  out  an  immense  armament  by  sea 
and  land,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  French  fleet 
off  Helvoet  Sluys.  A  petty  warfare  was  continued  until  1845, 
when  Edward  landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and,  with  his 
son,  the  Black  Prince,  ran  a  career  of  the  most  glorious  exploits. 
Philip,  with  100,000  men,  met  the  English  with  80,000,  and  was 
entirely  defeated  in  the  field  of  Cressy  (August  26, 1346).  Here 
the  English  are  said  for  the  first  time  to  have  used  artillery  in 
battle.  Fire-arms  are  thus  but  a  recent  invention,  and  have 
much  contributed  to  lessen  both  the  slaughter  and  the  firequency 
of  wars.  Mr  Hume  observes,  that  war  is  now  reduced  nearly  to 
a  matter  of  calculation.  A  nation  knows  its  power ;  and,  when 
overmatched,  either  yields  to  its  enemies,  or  secures  itself  by  al- 
liance. But  late  events  have  given  some  contradiction  to  these 
opinions.  Calais,  taken  by  the  English  in  1347,  remained  in 
•their  possession  for  210  years,  till  1558. 

6.  The  Scots,  in  the  meantime,  invading  England,  were  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Durham,  by  Philippa,  the  heroic  queen  of 
Edward  HI.,  and  their  sovereign  David  H.  led  prisoner  to 
London,  1346.  A  truce  concluded  between  Edward  and  Philip 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1350,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  his  son  John,  who  took  the  field  with  60,000  men  against 
the  Black  Prince,  and  was  defeated  by  him  with  a  &r  inferior 
number  in  the  signal  battle  of  Poictiers  (September  19,  1850). 
John,  king  of  France,  was  led  in  triumph  to  London,  the  fellow- 
prisoner  of  David,  king  of  Scotland.  But  England  derived  from 
these  victories  nothing  but  honour.  The  French  continued  the 
war  with  great  vigour  during  the  captivity  of  their  sovereign, 
who  died  m  London,  1364;  and  they  obtamed  a  peace  by  uie 
cession  to  the  English  of  Poitou,  St.  Onge,  Perigord,  &c.,  while 
Edward  consented  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  death  of  the  Black  Prince  in  1376,  a  most  heroic  and 
.'virtaous  character,  plunged  the  nation  in  grief,  and  broke  the 
spirits  of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  following  year,  June  21, 

•  By  the  Salic  law,  the  fundamentaX  \k«  ot  France,  females  and  tbeir  deaoendanu 
were  excluded  from  the  •ucce»s\on  to  Wve  lYvtoti^^  c»cv««i^eiitly  Ediranl  had  no 
Jegal  oJaJm  whatever  through  hit  mdhet. 
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1377.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliaiit  series  of  his  victories,  and 
the  extent  of  his  conquests,  yet  before  his  death  he  had  lost  them 
all  except  Calais  and  a  single  fort  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne.] 

7.  Bichard  IL  succeeded  his  grandfather  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
Charles  VI.  soon  after  became  king  of  France  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  both  kingdoms  suffered  Som  the  distractions  attend* 
ing  a  regal  minority.  In  England  the  contests  for  power  between 
the  king's  uncles,  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  embroiled  all 
pfublic  measures;  and  the  consequent  disorders  required  a 
stronger  hand  to  compose  them  than  that  of  the  weak  and 
&cile  Bichard.  Taking  advantage  of  the  king^s  absence,  then 
enga^ged  in  c^uelling  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  Hemy  of  Lan- 
caster rose  m  open  rebellion,  and  compelled  Bichard,  at  his 
return,  to  resign  the  crown.  The  parliament  confirmed  his  de- 
position (September  29,  1399),  and  he  was  soon  after  privately 
assassinated  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  a^  and  the  twenty- 
tbird  of  Us  reign.  He  left  no  posteritjr.  l^us  began  the  con. 
tentions  between  the  houses  of  1  ork  and  Lancaster. 


SECTION  XXV. 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. — STATE 

OF  MANNERS. 

1.  Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  Bichard 
n.  in  1399,  and  had  immediately  to  combat  a  rebellion  raised  by 
tlie  earl  of  Northumberland,  for  placing  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 
the  heir  of  the  houses  of  Clarence  and  of  York,  on  the 
throne.*  The  Scotch  and  Welsh  took  part  with  the  rebels,  but 
their  united  forces  were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  their  leader, 
voung  Percy  (Hotspur),  killed  on  the  field.  A  second  rebellion. 
Leaded  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  was  quelled  by  the  capital 
punishment  of  its  author.  The  secular  arm  was  rigorously  ex- 
tended against  the  followers  of  Wicklifif,  and  this  reign  saw  the 
first  detestable  examples  of  religious  persecution.  The  life  of 
Henry  was  imbittered  by  the  youthful  disorders  of  his  son  the 
prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards  nobly  redeemed  his  character. 
Henry  TV.  died  March  20,  1418,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

2.  His  son  Henry  V .  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  of 
France,  firom  the  temporary  insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  VI., 

•  Th«  earl  <»f  March  was  grandson  of  Roger  Mortimer,  the  grandson  of  Philippa* 
only  child  of  Lionel  duke  ot  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.  His  grandfather 
was  declwed  heir  to  the  crown  in  1385.  Henry  IV.  was  the  grandson  of  John  of 
Gaunt  duke  of  lancaster,  third  son  of  Edward  III.  Hence  the  earl  of  March  waa 
heir  to  the  crown  in  right  of  his  descent  fh)m  the  duke  of  CUretxce,  vndi  \v«Vc  \a 
th«  house  of  York  as  the  elder  aoa  of  Richard  duke  of  \oik,  Yv«a  ctl  >X\« 
fourth  son  of  Edward  III. 
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and  tbe  Actions  struggles  for  power  between  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans,  to  invade  the  kingdom  with  a  lar^ 
army,  which  a  conta^ous  distemper  wasted  down  to  a  fifUi  of  ita 
numbers ;  yet  with  this  handful  of  resolute  and  hardy  troops  he 
defeated  the  French    army  of  60,000,  under  the   constable 
d'Alb^Mt,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  which  10,000  <^ 
the  enemy  were  slain  and  14,000  made  prisoners,  Oct.  24,  1415. 
Betuming  to  England  to  recruit  his  forces,  he  landed  again  in 
1417,  with  an  army  of  25,000,  and  fought  his  way  to  Paris,  1420. 
The  insane  monarch,  with  his  court,  fled  to  Troyes,  and  Henry — 
pursuing,  terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty  with  the  queen-mothei— 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  shoulcU 
marry  Catharine  the  daughter  of  Charles  Yl.  and  receive  the^ 
kingdom  of  France  as  her  do¥rry,  which,  till  the  death  of  heir^ 
fiither,  he  should  govern  as  regent. 

3.  Meantime  the  return  of  Henx^  to  England  gave  the:^ 
dauphin  hopes  of  the  recovery  of  his  km^om.     He  was  victori — 
ous  in  an  engagement  with  the  English  under  the  duke  o^M 
Clarence,  brother  to  the  king :  but  his  success  was  of  no  longer 
duration  than  the  absence  of  the  English  sovereign,  who  was  -^ 
himself  hastening  to  the  period  of  his  triumphs.     Seized  with  a   - 
mortal  distemper,  Henry  died  at  Bois  Yincennes,  August  31, 
1422,  in  the  thirty-fourth  vear  of  his  age,  one  of  the  most  heroic 
princes  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England.     His  brother, 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  was  declared  regent  of  France ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Charles  YI.  about  the  same  time  Henry  YI.,  an  in&nt 
nine  months  old,  was  proclaimed  king  at  Paris  and  at  London. 

4.  Charles  Vli.  recovered  France  by  slow  degrees.  With 
the  aid  of  a  young  fomale  enthusiast,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whom 
the  credulity  of  tWage  supposed  to  be  inspired  bv  Heaven,  he 
gained  several  important  advantages  over  the  English,  which  the 
latter  inhumanly  revenged,  by  burning  this  heroine  as  a  sorcer- 
ess. Her  death  was  of  equal  advant^e  to  the  Frendi  as  her  life 
had  been.  The  government  of  the  English  was  universally  de* 
tested;  it  was  a  struggle  of  many  years;  but  at  length,  in  1450, 
they  were  deprived  of  all  they  liad  ever  possessed  in  France, 
except  Calais  and  Guignes.  Charles,  when  he  had  restored  his 
kingaom^  to  peace,  governed  it  with  admirable  wisdom  and 
moderation.  [The  royal  authority  in  France  gained  £resh 
vigour  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English.  Charles  was  the  first 
king  who  established  a  permanent  militia,  and  tau^t  his  succes- 
sors to  abandon  the  feudal  mode  of  warfare.  T^bas  stan^g 
army  at  first  amounted  only  to  6000,  but  with  this  smaJl  force 
he  was  able  gradually  to  al>olish  the  feudal  system  and  to  lessen 
the  power  of  the  nobles.  This  prince  also  established  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Grallican  church  agtunst  the  encroachments  of  the 
popes  by  the  celebrated  rule  called  the  Pragmatic  $ttnelkm, 
1438.] 

0,  The  state  of  England  and  oi^^tvci<(^^V2&&  Vv^t^iost  \»^8hed 
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iringdomn  in  Emope,  furnishes  a  good  criterion  of  the  condition 
of  society  in  those  ages  of  which  we  have  been  treating.  Even 
m  the  large  cities,  the  houses  were  roofed  with  thatch,  and  had 
no  chimneys.  Glass  windows  were  extremely  rare,  and  tiie 
floon  were  covered  with  straw.  In  England(,  wine  was  sold 
oolj  in  the  shops  of  the  apothecaries.  Paper  made  from  linen 
ngs,  was  first  manu&ctui^  in  Grermany  about  1390;  and  the 
use  of  linen  for  shirts  was  at  that  time  a  very  rare  piece  of 
InxQiy.  Yet  it  appears,  that  even  before  that  age  the  progress 
of  luxury  had  excited  a  serious  alarm;  for  the  parliament  under 
Edward  TTI.  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of  gold  and 
slyer  in  apparel  to  all  who  had  not  £100.  a-year;  and  Charles 
VL  of  France  ordained,  that  none  should  presume  to  entertain 
with  more  than  two  dishes  and  a  mess  of  soup.  Before  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  the  whole  country  of  England  was  plundered 
by  robbers  in  great  bands,  who  laid  waste  entire  villages;  and 
some  of  the  household  officers  of  Henry  lU.  excused  themselves 
ibr  robbing  on  the  highway,  because  the  king  allowed  them  no 
wa^.  In  1308,  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster  were 
indicted  for  robbing  the  king^s  exchequer,  but  acquitted.  The 
admirable  laws  of  Edward  I.,  which  acc^uired  to  hun  the  title  of 
the^  English  Justinian,  gave  strong  testimony  of  the  miserable 
pdicy  and  barbarism  ofthe  precedmg  times. 


SECTION  XXVI.      . 

DSCLINB  AND  FALL  OF  THE  GREEK  EMPIRE. 

1.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Ottoman  Turks  [deprived  the 
Greek  emperors  of  all  their  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  in  Europe,  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  tribute  for  those  that  were  left.  The  emperors  owed  the 
{nreservatlon  of  their  declining  empire,  for  some  time,  entirely  to 
the  reverses  which  befell  the  Ottomans  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Bajazet  I.  invested  Constantinople  by  sea  and  limd  for 
several  years,  and  had  prepared  to  besiege  it  in  form,  when  he 
WM  forced  to  change  his  purpose,  and  defend  himself  against  the 
victorious  Tamerlane,  1400.J 

2.  Timur-bek,  or  Tamerlane,  a  prince  of  the  Moguls,  or  Uz- 
bek Tartars,  and  descended  from  Zingis-Khan,*  afber  the  con- 
qoest  of  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  India  and  Syria,  was  invited 
by  the  Asiatic  princes,  enemies  of  Bajazet,  to  protect  them 

•  rrbe  natire  oountry  ofthe  Moguls  or  Mongols,  was  the  country  situated  to  the 
Borta  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  between  Eastern  Tartary  and  modem  Bokhara, 
wkioii  tb^  still  inhabit.    The  famous  Zingis.Khan  was  a  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes 
or  hordes,  and  appeared  as  a  conqueror  about  1206.   He  subdued  the  tvoclVv  Qt  CToNncL^ 
and  west  Tartary,  Turkistan,  Perkia,  and  all  the  eoaniT\et  \o  lYi«  tronWvt  v^^ 
of  Boisja.    Hig  Mucce$son  conquered  China*  orertutned  \.\x«  Cei&v^«x^  «'^ 
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agiunst  the  Ottoman  power,  which  threatened  to  overwhelic:^^^^^--^ 
them.     Tamerlane,  flattered  by  this  request,  imperiously  sum       '^" 
moned  the  Turk  to  renounce  his  conquests ;  a  message  answc 
with  a  proud  defiance,  1400.     The  armies  met  near 
(Ancyra)  in  Fhrys;ia,  and  Bajazet  was  totally  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Tamenane  in  1402.   The  conqueror  made  Samarcanc 
m  Bokhara,  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  there  received 
homage  of  all  the  princes  of  the  East.     Illiterate  himself,  he 
solicitous  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science  in  his  do- 
minions ;  and  Samarcand  became  for  a  while  the  seat  of  leanung, 
politeness,  and  the  arts,  but  was  destined  to  relapse,  after  a 
period,  into  its  ancient  barbarism. 

8.  The  Turks,  after  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  on  an  expeditkm 
to  China  in  1405,  resumed  their  purpose  of  destroying  the  empire 
of  the  East.  Amurat  U.  grandson  of  Bajazet,  a  prince  of  a  sin- 
gular character,  had,  on  the  faith  of  a  solemn  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Poland,  devoted  his  days  to  retirement  and  study.  A 
violation  of  the  treaty,  by  an  attack  from  the  Poles  on  ms  do- 
minions, made  him  quit  his  solitude.  He  engaged  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  Polish  army  at  Yama,  with  their  perfidious  sovereign 
(1444),  and  then  calmly  returned  to  his  retreat,  till  a  similar 
crisis  of  public  expediency  once  more  brought  him  into  active 
life.  He  left  his  dominions  to  his  son  Mahomet  11.,  who  resumed 
the  project  for  the  destruction  of  Constantinople ;  but  its  &31  was 
a  second  time  retarded  by  the  necessity  in  which  the  Turks  were 
unexpectedly  placed,  of  defending  their  own  dominions  against  a 
powerfiil  invader.^ 

^  4.  Scanderbeg  (John  Castriot)  prince  of  Albania,  whose  ter- 
ritories had  been  seized  by  Amurat  II.,  was  educated  by  the 
Sultan  as  his  own  child,  and,  when  of  age,  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  army,  which  he  employed  in  wresting  firoDl 
Amurat  his  paternal  kingdom,  1443.  By  great  talents  and 
miUtary  skill,  he  maintained  his  independent  sovereignty  against 
the  whole  force  of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  years. 

5.  Mahomet  11.,  sumamed  the  Great,  son  of  the  philosophic 
Amurat,  a^  youth  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  resumed  the  jdan 
of  extinguishing  the  empire  of  the  Gre^,  and  making  Constan- 
tinople the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  power.  Its  ind^ent  inhabi- 
tants made  but  a  feeble  preparation  for  defence,  and  the  powers 
of  Europe  looked  on  with  the  most  supine  indififerenoe.  Hie 
Turks  assailed  the  city  both  on  the  land  side  and  that  of  the 
sea;  and  battering  down  its  walls  vrith  their  cannon,  entered 

Bagdad,  and  rendered  the  Seljukian  Turkish  Sultani  of  Roum  or  Iconium  tMr 
tributaries.  Baton,  the  grandson  of  Zingis,  conquered  Russia  in  1237,  then  pne- 
trated  into  Poland,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  th« 
Adriatic  Sea,  plundering  cities,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  carrying  tenor  and 
i/^«truction  wherever  he  went.  Baton  founded  the  empire  of  Kipdiak,  which 
fxteitded  over  all  the  Tartar  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Casf^an  iSce  end  the 
i-uxiue,  at  alto  over  Uu&sia  and  the  Cumea.!  * 
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ward  in  hand,  and  massacred  all  who  opposed  them.  The 
aperor  Constantine  was  slain ;  the  city  smrrendered ;  and  thus 
B8  finally  extinguished  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Bomans  in 
L53,  which,  from  the  bmlding  of  its  capital  by  Constantine  the 
reat,  had  subsisted  1123  years.  The  imperial  edifices  were 
vsenred  irom  destruotion,  tne  churches  converted  into  mosques ; 
It  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  allowed  to  all  the  Chris- 
ins.  From  that  time  the  Gr^sk  Christians  have  regularly  chosen 
eir  own  patriarch,  whom  the  Sultan  instals ;  although  his  author- 
f  continues  to  be  disputed  by  the  Latin  patriarch,  who  is  chosen 
r  the  pope.  Mahomet  the  Great  liberally  patronized  the  arts 
id  sciences;  and  to  compensate  for  the  migration  of  those 
Bmed  Greeks,  who,  on  the  fall  of  the  empire,  spread  them- 
kwea  over  the  countries  of  Europe,  invited  both  artists  and  men 
betters  to  his  capital  from  other  kingdoms. 
6.  The  taking  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  the  conquest 
F  [Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  Greece,  and  the  whole  Peloponnesus 
r  Morea,  as  well  as  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
^  Greek  empire  of  Trebizond,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
dbmitted  in  like  manner,  1466.]  Italy  might  probably  have 
QiBt  with  a  similar  fate,  but  for  the  fleet  of  the  Venetians  who 
pposed  the  arms  of  Mahomet  with  considerable  success,  and 
vea  attacked  him  in  Greece ;  but  the  contending  powers  soon 
fter  put  an  end  to  hostilities  by  a  treaty.  Mahomet  the  Great 
led  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  1481.  The  Turkish  empire  thus 
ecame  firmly  established  in  Europe,  and  the  Tartars  of  the 
Srimea  put  themselves  at  the  same  time  imder  the  protection  of 
w  Porte.* 


SECTION  xxvn. 

OOVEBNHENT  AND  POLICY  OF  THE  TUBEISH  EMPIRE. 

The  government  of  Turkey  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the 
bole  legislative  and  executive  authority  of  the  state  centering 

ike  smtan,  whose  power  is  subject  to  no  constitutional  controE 
is,  however,  limited  in  some  degree  by  religious  opinion ;  the 
W)q>t8  of  the  Koran  inculcating  certain  duties  on  the  sovereign 
Inch  it  would  be  held  an  impiety  to  transgress.  It  is  yet  more 
nmgly  limited  by  the  fear  of  dethronement  and  assassination. 
Oder  these  restraints,  the  prince  can  never  venture  on  an  ex- 
sme  abuse  of  power. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  fitted  for  a  subjection  bordering 
1  slavery.  Concubinage  being  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Ma- 
imet,  the  grand  Seigmor,  the  viziers,  pachas,  and^  other  prin- 
m1  men,  are  bom  of  female  slaves ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 

iTIie  Ottoman  Court,  lo  called  Arom  JufUce  being  adm\B\«l«Ted  «X  \.\i«  %«.\a' <A 
>  Sultan*!  palace. 
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subject  of  the  empire  of  ingennooi  Uood  by  both  paients.  li  » 
a  fimdamental  maxim  of  the  Taiidsh  poUcj,  that  all  the  offioen 
of  state  should  be  such  as  the  sultan  caa  entirelj  command,  and 
at  any  time  destro^r,  without  danger  to  himselfl 

3.  The  grand  Tizier  was  usuaSy  (the  office  is  now  abolisbed) 
intrusted  with  the  whole  functions  of  gOTemment,  and  d  course 
subjected  to  the  sole  responsibility  for  all  public  maaoores. 
Subordinate  to  him  are  six  Tiziers  of  the  b^ch,  who  are  his 
council  and  assessors  in  cases  of  law,  of  which  he  is  supreme 
judee.  The  power  of  the  grand  Tizier  is  absolute  over  all  the 
subjects  of  the  empire ;  but  he  cannot  put  to  death  a  beglerbeg 
or  a  pacha*  without  the  imperial  signature ;  nor  punish  a  jani- 
zary, unless  through  the  medium  of  his  military  commander^ 
The  beglerbeg  are  the  governors  of  several  provinces;  the 
pachas,  of  a  smgle  province.  All  dignities  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire are  persontu,  and  dependent  on  the  sovereign's  pleasure. 

4.  The  revenues  of  the  grand  seizor  arise  from  taxes  and 
customs  liud  on  the  subject,  annual  tnbutes  paid  by  the  Tartars, 
stated  gifts  from  the  governors  of  the  provinces ;  and,  above  all, 
the  confiscations  of  estates,  from  the  viziers  and  bashaws  down- 
wards to  the  lowest  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  certain  and 
fixed  revenues  of  the  soverei^  are  small  in  comparison  to  those 
which  are  arbitrary;  and  his  absolute  power  enables  him  to 
execute  great  projects  at  a  small  expense. 


SECTION  xxvm. 

FRANCE  AND  ITALY  IN  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEKNTH 

CENTURY. 

1.  There  was  scarcely  any  vestige  now  remaining  in  FVanoe  of 
the  ancient  feudal  government.  The  only  subsisting  great  fie& 
wereBurgundyandBrittany.  Charles  the  fiold,  duke  cfffituvnodf, 
^vHio  sought  to  increase  his  territories  by  the  conquest  mBmi- 
zerland  and  Lorraine,  was  defeated  by  the  Swiss,  and  killed  in 
battle ;  and  as  he  left  no  son,  Louis  2J.  of  France  took  posses- 
sion of  Bur^dy  as  a  male  fief,  1447.  The  duke's  dau^ter  mar- 
ried Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  mo  by  this 
marriage  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  Burgundy  and  of  Provence,  whioh  was 
bequeathed  to  France  by  the  count  de  la  Marche,  increased  very 
greatly  the  power  of  tne  crown.  Louis  XI.,  an  odious  com- 
pound of  vice,  cruelty,*  and  superstition,  and  a  tyrant  to  his  peo- 
I^e,  was  yet  the  author  of  many  wise  and  exceUent  regula- 
tions of  public  policy.  The  barbarity  of  the  public  executioDs 
in  his  reign  is  beyond  all  belief;  yet  the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  the 

•  OoTeraort  of  prorineet. 
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enfiomtigement  lie  gsTe  to  commeroe,  the  restraints  he  imposed 
on  tile  oppressioiis  of  the  nobility,  and  the  attention  he  bestowed 
in  regautmg  the  courts  of  justice,  must  ever  be  mentioned  to 
his  honour. 

d.  The  count  de  la  Marche,  besides  the  bequest  of  Provence 
to  Louis  XL,  left  him  his  empty  title  of  soverei^  of  the  Two 
Siciliea.  Louis  was  satisfied  with  the  substantial  gift ;  but  his  son 
Charies  VilL  was  dazzled  with  the  shadow.  After  uniting 
Brittany  to  the  crown  by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  which  conso- 
lidated France  into  a  great  and  powerful  iSngdom,  he  pro- 
jected the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  embarked  in  the  enterprise 
with  the  most  improvident  precipitancy,  1494. 

4.  The  dismembered  state  of  Italy  was  favourable  to  his  views^ 
The  popedom,  during  the  transference  of  its  seat  to  Avignon, 
had  lost  many  of  its  territories.  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Ferrara, 
had  their  independent  sovereigns.  Piedmont  belonged  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy ;  Grenoa  and  Milan  to  the  &mily  of  Sforza. 
Fknence,  under  the  Medici,  had  attained  to  a  very  nigh  pitch  of 
flplendoar.  Cosmo,  the  founder  of  that  family,  employed  a  vast 
rortune,  acquired  by  commerce,  in  the  improvement  of  his  country, 
in  acts  of  public  munificence,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences 
and  elegant  arts.  His  high  reputation  obtained  for  himself  and  his 
posterity  the  diief  authority  in  his  native  state.  Peter  de  Medici, 
nis  great-grandson^ruled  in  Florence  at  the  period  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Charles  Vlll.  into  Italy. 

6.  The  papacy  was  enjoyed  at  this  time  by  Alexander  VI. 
Borgia^  a  monster  of  wickedness.  The  pope  and  the  duke  of 
Milan,  who  had  invited  Charles  to  this  enterprise,  immediately 
betrayed  him,  and  joined  the  interest  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
Charies,  after  besieging  the  pope  in  Rome,  and  forcing  him  to 
submission,  devouUy  kissed  lus  feet.  He  now  marched  against 
Naples,  while  its  timid  prince,  Alphonso,  fled  to  Sicily,  and  his 
son  to  t^e  Isle  of  Ischia,  after  absolving  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance.  Charles  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  and  was  hailed 
emperor  and  Augustus ;  but  he  lost  his  new  kingdom  in  almost 
as  short  a  time  as  he  had  gained  it.  The  French  began  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  masters  throughout  the  whole  Peninsula, 
wjhich  led  to  the  league  of  Yenice,  between  the  pope,  the  em- 
peror Maximilian,  ferdinand  of  Arragon,  Isabella  of  Castile,  die 
dnke  of  Milan,  and  the  Venetians,  for  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy ;  the  duke  of'Milan  and  the  Venetians  assembling 
a  large  army  near  Parma,  under  the  command  of  the  marquess  of 
Mantua.  Uharies,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  detenmned  to 
return  to  France,  leaving  half  his  army  for  the  protection  of 
Naples.  On  the  return  of  Charles  to  France,  the  troops  he  had 
kft  to  guard  his  conquest  were  entirely  driven  out  of  Italy, 
1496. 

6.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  from  the  decisive  efiect  of  this 
confederacy  against  Charles  VHL,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  de* 
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rived  an  useful  lesson  of  policy,  and  first  adopted  the  idea  of  p: 
serving  a  balance  of  power  ^  by  that  tacit  league,  which  is  under — 
stood  to  be  always  subsisting,  for  the  prevention  of  the  inordi^ 
nate  aggrandizement  of  any  particular  state. 

7.  Cities  Vm.  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  1498 ;  and^ 
leaving  no  children,  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  France,  by  the  title  of  Louis  XII. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

[The  political  system  called  the  balance  o/ power  m&y  liave  been  known  to, 
and  occasiooally  acted  upon  by  the  nations  of  antiquity;  but  the  nations  that 
arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  certainly  never  acted  upon  it. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  a  constant 
warfare  carried  on  between  states,  either  to  defend  the  possessions  then 
occupied,  or  to  possess  others.  The  same  contention  was  generally  carried 
on  within  each  state  between  the  sovereign  and  his  nobles,  both  strivii^ 
to  increase  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  the  people  being  con- 
sidered of  no  account  by  either.  A  combination  of  causes  and  circum- 
stances, both  physical  and  moral,  produced  a  revolution  in  the  manners  and 
governments  of  most  of  the  European  states  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiT.  The  disorders  of  feudal  anarchy  (the  military  occupation  of 
the  different  countries)  gradually  disappeared;  constitutions  better  organized 
were  introduced;  the  temporary  levies  of  vassals  began  to  be  superseded 
by  regular  and  permanent  armies,  which  enabled  the  sovereigns  to  repress 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles  and  barons,  and  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  their  kingdoms.  Internalpeace  led  to  in- 
dustry, and  the  desire  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment.  The  weaker  states 
naturally  conceived  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  power  capable  of  protecting  them 
against  the  inroads  of  ambitious  and  warlike  princes.  Hence  treaties  of  al- 
liance, subsidies,  and  guarantees;  those  wars  carried  on  by  a  general  com- 
bination of  powers;  and  hence  those  treaties  for  establishing  checks  and 
barriers  on  each  other.  The  object  of  the  League  of  Venice  was  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  the  numerous  states  of  Italy  as  they  then  existed. 
It  was  therefore  purely  a  defensive  and  preservative  confederacy. 

The  system  of  political  equilibrium,  which  from  that  period  (1495)  be- 
came the  leading  object  of  every  European  cabinet,  did  not  aim  at  maintwn- 
ing  among  the  different  states  an  equality  of  power  or  territorial  possessions. 
That  would  have  been  chimericaL  It  only  proposed  the  maintenance  of  a 
perfect  equality  of  rights,  in  virtue  of  which  the  weaker  states  might  enjoy 
in  security  all  that  they  held  by  a  just  claim,  against  the  ambition  ana  usurpa- 
tion of  conquers,  ana  that  any  one  state  might  be  prevented  from  aoqninog 
sufficient  power  to  resist  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  others.  Sucb  was  the 
origin  of  the  European  political  system  called  the  balance  of  power,  the  histoiy 
of  which,  as  opposed  to  the  history  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  ti^ther 
with  the  great  events  which  happened  about  the  same  time,  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  modem  history.] 
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SECTION  XXIX. 

HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

!•  Wk  go  back  a  little  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
to  trace  the  history  of  Spain.     Peter  of  Castile,  sumamed  the 
Cmd  (for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  employed  severe  means 
to  support  his  just  rights),  had  to  contend  against  a  bastard 
brother,  Henry  of  Trastamare,  who,  yrith  the  aid  of  French 
ii'^ercaukries,  called  Malandrins,  led  by  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
^ve  to  dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom.    Peter  was  aided  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  then  sovereign  of  Guienne,  who  de- 
feated Trastamare,  and  took  Bertrand  prisoner;   but  on  the 
i^tom  of  the  prince  to  England,  Peter  was  attacked  by  his 
former  enemies,  and  entirely  defeated.     Unable  to  restrain  his 
'^gB  in  the  first  interview  with  Trastamare,  the  latter  put  him  to 
^fiith  with  his  own  hand,  1368;  and  thus  this  usurper  secured 
^  himself  and  his  posterity  the  throne  of  Castile. 

2.  The  weakness  and  debauchery  of  one  of  his  descendants,*^ 

^oiy  rV.  of  Castile,  occasioned  a  revolution  in  the  kin^om. 

^^lie  majority  of  the  nation  rose  in  rebellion ;  the  assembly  of 

'^e  nobles  solemnly  deposed  their  king,  and,  on  the  alleged 

ground  of  his  daughter  Johanna  being  a  bastard,  compelled  him 

^  settle  the  crown  on  his  sister  Isabella.    They  next  brought 

^bout  a  marriage  between  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 

^hich  united  the  monarchies  of  Arragon  and  Castile.    After  a 

^*Trinous  civil  war,  the  revolution  was  at  length  completed  by 

tJie  death  of  the  deposed  sovereign  in  1474,  and  the  retirement 

^f  his  daughter  Johanna  to  a  monastery,  1479. 

3.  At  me  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  thrones 
of  Airagon  and  Castile,  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder, 
^raax  the  lawless  depredations  of  the  nobles  and  their  vassals. 
It  was  the  first  object  of  the  new  sovereigns  to  repress  these 
Enormities,  by  subjecting  the  ofi^ders  to  the  utmost  rigour  of 
law,  enfiirced  by  the  sword.    The  Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brother- 
hood,"^ was  instituted  in  1478,  for  the  discovery  and  punishment 
of  crimes;  and  the  Inquisition  in  1473  (See  supra,  Sect.  XIX. 
§  3),  under  the  pretext  of  extirpating  Judaism,  heresy,  and 
ioqnety,  afibrded  the  most  detestable  examples  of  sanguinary 
persecntion. 

4.  The  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada,  a  most  splendid  mon- 
archy, but  at  that  time  weakened  by  faction,  and  a  prey  to  civil 

•  The  Hermandad  was  a  national  mounted  police,  established  for  the  suppression 
of  violence  or  theft  committed  on  the  highways  or  in  the  open  country,  and  the 
capture  of  those  who  fled  (torn  the  cities  and  towns  into  the  country.  The  txxly 
vas  governed  by  a  chief,  and  taxes  were  imposed  to  defray  the  expense,  b^  d«^\x. 
ties  sent  flrom  the  different  districts.  Its  establishment  was  v\o\eu\,\^  ovvo^^Vl 
the  nobility;  but  was  continued  until  1498,  when  it  was  reduced  xo  atv  ox^wwi 
police  force. 
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war,  ofiered  a  tempting  object  to  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Alboacen  was  at  war  with  his  nephew  Aboabdc^ 
who  wanted  to  dethrone  him;  and  Ferdinand  aided  Aboabdeli, 
in  the  view  of  ruining  both;  for  no  sooner  was  the  lattear  in 
possession  of  the  crown  by  the  death  of  Alboacen,  than  Ferdi- 
nand invaded  his  ally  yrith  the  whole  force  of  Arragcm  and 
Castile.  Granada  was  beseiged  in  1491 ;  and  after  a  blockade  o£ 
eight  months,  surrendered  to  the  yictor.  Aboabdeli,  by  a  mean 
capitulation,  saved  his  life,  and  purdiased  a  retreat  for  his 
countrymen  to  a  mountainous  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  they 
were  suffered  to  enjoy  unmolested  their  laws  and  religion.  Thus 
ended  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  which  had  subsisted 
for  800  years. 

5.  Feminand,  from  that  period,  took  the  title  of  King  of  Spain. 
In  1492,  he  expelled  all  tne  Jews  from  his  dominions,  on  the 
absurd  ground  that  they  kept  in  their  hands  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom;  and  Spain  thus  lost  above  150,000  of  the  most 
industrious  of  her  inhabitants.  The  exiles  spread  themselves 
over  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  were  often  the  victims 
of  a  persecution  equally  inhuman.  It  would  appear  that  Spain 
has  felt,  even  to  the  present  times,  the  effects  of  tnis  folly,  in  the 
slow  progress  of  the  arts,  and  that  deplorable  inactivity  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  her  people.  Even  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  which  happened  at  this  very  period,  and  which  stimulated 
the  spirit  of  enteiprise  and  industry  m  all  the  neighbouring  king* 
doms,  produced  but  a  feeble  impression  on  that  nation,  which 
might  m  a  great  degree  have  monopolized  its  benefits.  Of  that 
great  discovery  we  shall  afterwards  treat  in  a  separate  section. 


SECTION  XXX- 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FirfKimTH 
TO  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURT.— CIVIL 
WARS  OF  YORK  AND  LANCASTER. 

1.  We  have  seen  France  recovered  from  the  En^uih  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  the  talents  and  prow- 
ess of  Charles  Vil.  During  the  minority  of  Henry,  who  was  a 
prince  of  no  capacity,  Engknd  was  embroiled  by  the  ftctioQs 
contention  for  power  between  his  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Olouoes- 
ter  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  latter,  to 
promote  his  own  views  of  ambition,  married  Henry  to  Margaret 
of  Anjou  (1444),  daughter  of  Begn^  the  titular  kmg  of  Ni^ilesi, 
a  woman  of  great  mental  endowments  and  singular  heronm  of 
character,  but  whose  severity  in  the  persecution  of  her  enemies, 
aUenated  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  from  their  allegiance,  and  in- 
cteased  the  partisans  of  a  livaDL  c\^m%xi\.  oi  ^<&  ^scoiwii. 
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3.  Tldf  was  iUfihard  duke  of  York,  descended  by  bis  mother 
from  Lionel  doke  of  Cbirence,  second  son  of  Edward  HL,  and 
elder  brother  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  progeni- 
tor of  Henry  YI.  The  white  rose  distinguished  the  faction  of 
York,  as  the  red  that  of  Lancaster.  The  party  of  YoriL  ^;ained 
much  strength  from  the  incapacity  of  Henry,  who  was  subject  to 
fits  of  lunacy ;  and  !l^chard  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom,  1454.  The  authority  of  Henr^  was  now 
tfuuhilated ;  but  Market  roused  her  husband,  in  an  interval  of 
f«ni^,  to  assert  his  nght ;  and  the  nation  was  divided  in  arms 
betiv«en  the  rival  parties.  In  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's*  the 
Lancastrians  were  beaten,  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Che  duke  of  York,  May  22,  1454.  Yet  the  parliament,  while  it 
oonfibrmed  the  authority  of  the  protector  (until  discharged  of  it 
ij  the  lords  in  parliament),  maintained  its  allegiance  to  the 
king,  [and  provided  that  Hie  duke^s  office  should  cease  on  the 
prince  of  Wales  becoming  of  age]. 

3.  The  spirit  of  the  queen  reanimated  the  royal  party ;  and 
tbe  Lancastrians  gained  such  advantage,  that  the  duke  of  York 
tied  to  Lreland,  while  his  cause  was  secretly  maintained  in  Eng- 
land by  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick.  Li  the  battle  of  Northampton 
(1460)  the  part^  of  York  again  prevailed,  and  Henry  once  more 
was  brought  prisoner  to  London,  while  his  dauntless  queen  still 
nobly  exerted  herself  to  retrieve  lus  fortunes.  York  now  claimed 
the  crown  in  open  parliament,  but  prevailed  only  to  have  his 
rijriit  oi  succession  ascertained  on  Henry^s  death,  to  the  exclusion 
orthe  roysd  issue. 

4.  Li  the  next  battle,  fought  near  Wakefield,  December  30, 

1460,  the  duke  of  York  was  slain,  and  his  party  defeated ;  but 
his  son  Edward,  supported  by  Warwick,  avenged  this  disaster  by 
a  signal  victory  near  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  [there  were 
engaged  60,000  Lancastrians  and  40,000  Yorkists,  March  29, 

1461.  In  this  battle  more  than  one  half  the  Lancastrians  per- 
ished, as  Edward  had  forbidden  his  troops  to  give  quarter.] 
York  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Edward  I V .,  while 
Margaret,  with  her  dethroned  husband  and  infant  son,  fled  to 
Flanders. 

5.  Edward,  who  owed  his  crown  to  Warwick,  was  unsratefui 
to  his  benefactor ;  and  the  imprudence  and  injustice  of  ms  con- 
duct forced  that  nobleman  at  length  to  take  part  with  the  faction 
of  Lancaster.  The  consequence  was,  that,  after  some  struggles, 
Edward  was  deposed  in  1470,  and  Henry  YI.  once  more  restored 
to  the  throne  by  the  hands  of  Warwick,  now  known  by  the  epithet 
of  Tie  king-maker.  But  this  change  was  of  no  duration :  the 
Vtaty  of  York  ultimately  prevailed ;  the  Lancastrians  were  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Bamet,  and  the  brave  Warwick  slain  in 
the  engagement,  April  14,  1471. 

«  TKe  FmIod  LKten,  written  iiamedtetely  afttr  this  aflkW.t^ate  ^«Xqi&i  vol 
•core  were  Wiedj  wbiltt  5000  i§  the  nomber  giren  by  the  chioi\VcXet%. 
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both  Amines  by  his  mflrriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 

10.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  of  twenty-four  years'  du- 
ration;.  and  under  his  wise  and  politic  government,  the  kingdom 
reooYered  all  the  wounds  it  had  sustained  in  those  unhappy  con- 
tests. Industry,  good  order,  and  perfect  subordination,  were 
the  fruit  of  the  excellent  laws  passed  in  this  reign ;  though  the 
tonper  of  the  sovereign  was  despotic,  and  his  avarice,  m  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  prompted  to  the  most  oppressive  ex- 
4ictions. 

11.  The  government  of  Henry  was  disturbed  by  two  very 
angular  enterprises ;  the  attempt  of  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of 
^a  baker,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of 
tlie  duke  of  Clarence;  and  the  similar  attempt  ofPerkinWar- 
fceci,  son  of  a  Flemish  Jew,  to  counterfeit  the  duke  of  York, 
Jvho  had  been  smothered  in  the  Tower  by  Richard  HI.  Both 
Uiposters  found  considerable  support,  but  were  finally  defeated. 
Simnel,  after  being  crowned  at  Dublin  king  of  England  and  Ire- 
■gnd,  ended  his  days  in  a  menial  office  of  Henry's  household, 
^erion  for  five  years  supported  his  cause  by  force  of  arms,  and 
"^^as  aided  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  English  nobility.  Over- 
powered at  length,  he  surrendered  to  Henry,  who  condemned 
J^  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  his  ambitious  spirit  meditat- 
'gg  a  new  msurrection,  he  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.     Henry 

vII.  died  April  21,  1509,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
^enty-fourth  of  his  reign. 


XES  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  HBNBY  VII.,  121()  TO  1509. 

To  cotrnterbalance  the  power  of  the  barons,  the  cities  and  principal  towns 
of  England  that  were  the  property  of  the  crown  had  generally  before  the 
dwth  of  John,  obtained  charters  of  privilege  which  enfranchised  the  inhabi- 
tuitBy  abolished  servitude  within  them,  and  formed  them  into  corporations 
or  bodies  politic,  to  be  eovemed  by  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination, 
^ih  liberty  to  build  walls  and  to  form  a  municipal  guard  for  their  protection. 
In  tiiat  way  a  numerous  body  of  the  English  people  became  free  :  industry 
lorived :  commerce  became  an  object  of  attention,  and  began  to  flourish : 
population  increased ;  and  wealth  was  acquired  by  those  who  had  been  before 
tiio  poor  and  oppressed.  These  corporations  became  so  many  little  republics, 
lad  eentrea  of  freedom.  By  one  of  their  privileges,  whoever  of  servile  con- 
dition resided  within  them  for  a  year  and  a  day  without  beine  claimed,  was 
fedared  free,  and  admitted  a  member  of  the  community.  The  demand  for 
aboiir  in  the  free  towns,  induced  the  bondmen  of  the  country  to  flock  to 
hmn  for  employment  and  concealment  imtil  the  year  had  expired.  Those 
wko  had  acquired  their  freedom,  assisted  others  in  obtaining  it.  The  transi- 
ion  from  villains  regardant  to  freemen  was  also  favoured  by  the  necessities 
if  the  biuwns,  which  led  them  to  grant  charters  of  privileges  to  the  towns 
HtLin  their  domains,  and  a  fixed  tenure  to  their  villains  for  sums  of  money, 
icrlienlarly  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  crusades. 
i WM  probably  between  11 89 and  1274, that  the  numerous fee-farm(or free) 
■titet  that  formerly  studded  the  ancient  cultivated  districts  of  England, 
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cune  to  be  detaebed  from  tlieir  respective  manora  by  those  wbo  went  to  tht 
Holy  Land.     In  law,  the  villains  r^;ardant,  or  occnpieis  of  land  at  tiie  will 
of  the  lord,  were  not  entitled  to  possess  private  property;  but,  like  tiie  fonner 
negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  having  concealed  what  they  had  saved,  A^ 
purchased  with  it  perpetual  leases  of  the  lands  they  occupied  for  raisiitf  food 
for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  families — continuing,  howeverTuOBsd 
to  perform  certain  stipulated  work  for  their  lords,  as  ploughing,  sowing;  and 
harvesting  their  fields;  but,  as  at  other  times  they  were  at  liberty  to  exeroM 
their  industry  for  their  own  benefit,  they  soon  acquired  wealth,  and  infosed 
a  new  energy  into  society.    The  increasmg  importance  of  the  free  tenaatix 
early  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  barons,  and  various  attempts  were  made  vf 
them  to  prevent  tne  increase  of  their  number;  but  it  was  not  until  the  tili^ 
teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Eldward  I.,  1285,  that  the  further  alienation  of 
land,  l)oth  with  respect  to  the  lord  and  his  issue,  was  prohibited  hj  tbs 
celebrated  statute  de  donis  condiHonalibus.    The  impolicy  of  that  statate, 
however,  soon  being  manifest,  its  evasion  was  favoured  by  the  kind's  eoarta, 
when  a  new  class  of  free  tenants  was  created,     The  demand  for  labour  from 
the  occupiers  of  free  farms  having  led  to  the  custom  of  granting  permiwOB 
to  villains  of  manors  to  work  for  wages,  so  long  as  wey  performed  tbt 
customary  services  to  their  lords,  to  prevent  disputes,  and  that  the  childm 
of  the  villains  might  know  the  extent  of  the  services  required  of  them,  tlww 
services  came  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  manors,  and  copies  linatfA 
ffiven  to  the  villains.    This  custom  being  recognised  by  the  courts  of  Isw* 
it  was  determined  that  the  villain,  so  long  as  lie  performed  his  customsiT 
services,  had  a  right  to  hold  the  land  in  his  occupation,  ^*  in  spite  of  any  de- 
termination of  the  lords^  wiU.'*     By  that  application  of  the  common  law,  the 
villains  regardant  throughout  England  became  copyholders,  and  their  hein 
entitled  to  hold  their  lands  on  the  tonure  specified  m  the  copy  of  the  oooi^ 
roll.     That  decision  having  rendered  the  copyholders  independent  of  tin 
manorial  lords,  the  necessities  of  Edward  I.  obliged  him  to  grant,  in  V^^ 
the  statute  quia  emptores,  which  prohibited  the  future  erection  of  copyholdsi 
and  limited  the  rignt  to  those  then  in  possession,  if  held  of  a  mesne  lord,  and 
if  of  a  superior  lord  to  those  who  were  in  possession  before  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.,  or  November  20,  1272. 

The  ffreat  body  of  the  occupiers  of  land  throughout  England  having  10^ 
acquired   a    certainty   of  tenure,  together  with  the    enfranchisement  oi 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population 
rapidly  improved.     It  is  probable  that  fhe  free  population  was  still  fiirtbtf 
greatly  increased  during  the  wars  of  the  three  first  Edwards  by  the  mdntr 
chisement  of  the  villians  in  gross  who  joined  their  standards,  every  peiaes 
becoming  a  freeman  who  received  the  king's  pay.    The  insurrection  of  tie 
bonds  under  Wat  the  Tiler,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  u  a  Pfoof,  hewtvtf, 
that  their  number  was  then  considerable,  and  that  their  condition  was  Bi»- 
erable,  their  demand  being  that  they  should  no  longer  be  held  in  bondajse. 
The  emancipation  of  the  rural  population  of  England  wasasoonstantiymist' 
ed  by  the  barons,  the  great  landholders,  as  that  of  the  Negroes  Vy  tiie  West 
Indiaproprietors ;  and  the  difficulty  they  afterwards  had  to  obtain  chop  hbonr, 
they  souffht  to  obviate  by  the  Statutes  of  Labourers,  whidi  were  fifst  enaeied 
in  i349-o0,  to  compel  toe  free  labourers  to  work  at  less  than  the  natmal 
rato  of  yrages.     These  statutes,  so  unjust  and  oppressive  in  their  op«iatiQn» 
often  led  to  civil  disturbance.     They  were  only  repealed  in  1819,  when 
the  allowance  system  in  aid  of  wages  since  1796,  had  more  effeotnallyfi- 
duced  the  a^cultural  population  to  a  condition  analogona  to  alaywy  An 
all  previous  interference  with  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  French  was  still  the  offieial  kofaage 

in  England  of  all  political  bodies  ana  high  personages  whose  ezistsBoe  was 

connected  with  the  Norman  conquest.    It  was  spoken  by  the  king,  the  bUi- 

ops,  the  fudges,  and  by  the  earls  and  barons;  and  it  was  the  Isnginagii  which 

tbeir  children  learned  aa  aoon  aa  tihie^  cooidi  v^aak.   The  ftxat  biU  of  tbe 
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HoQse  of  Cammtma  that  was  written  in  the  English  laagaaee  bean  the  date 
of  1425 ;  but  the  Houae  of  Lords  retained  the  huiguaffe  of  ue  Conqneet  to  a 
Irtor  period.    The  long  and  sanguinary  civil  wars  of  tiie  houses  of  x  oric  and 
IjMeatter  contributed  powerfully  to  dissolve  the  aristocratic  order  of  sodetj 
whkh  the  Conquest  had  foundea,  b^  the  extinction  of  numerous  famili^^  bj 
the  creation  of  multi&rious  jealousies,  hatreds,  and  family  rivalries,  and  bj 
falsing  the  barons  severally  to  make  sJliances  of  political  party  with  persons 
•f  Ei^lish  extraction,    llie  laige  domains  founded  by  the  Conquest  and 
pevpetnated  in  Norman  £unilies  were  successively  confiscated  and  grant- 
ed or  sold  to  new  men,  while  many  of  the  former  owners  were  kil&d  or 
IwifahmL    In  that  period  of  contention,  numbers  of  the  rural  population  who 
htd  continued  in  bondage  became  free.    The  reign  of  Uenry  VII.  may  be 
(wnsidered  as  the  period  when  tiie  distinction  of  ranks  ceased  to  correroond 
hi  a  general  manner  with  that  of  races,  and  as  the  commencement  m  the 
Mate  of  society  at  present  existing  in  EIngland.     From  that  time  tiiere  is  no 
ttidition  that  the  inhabitants  ox  England  were  divided  into  two  hostile 
populations ;  the  ruling  class  who  spoke  Norman-French,  and  the  mass  of  the 
ft^e  who  spoke  English,  both  were  fused  into  one  people.    The  authority 
cf  the  sovereign  was  increased;  the  most  powerful  barons  were  reduced  to 
ib$  condition  of  subjects;  and  although  there  were  still  numbers  of  bondmen 
in  England,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  free,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
MBtnxy.J 


SECTION  XXXI. 

BXarOBT  OF  SCOTLAND  FROM  THE  BEOmNING  OF  THE  FOUK- 
TBENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  Y.,  1306  TO  1513. 

1.  [The  mgn  of  Robert  Bruce,  1306  to  1329,  was  a  period  of 
almost  continued  warfare  with  England.  By  bis  great  military 
talent,  and  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  chivalrous  Douglas,  the  can- 
tioiiB  Randolph,  his  valiant  son-in-law  Walter  Stewart,  and  other 
devoted  adherents,  be  expelled  the  English  from  every  part  of 
Scotland,  and,  by  treaty  ratified  in  a  parliament  held  at  North- 
ampton, May  4,  1328,  obtained  the  formal  renunciation  of  all 
dauns  of  dominion  and  superiority  that  had  theretofore  been 
aanimed  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  all  the 
charters  and  documents  carried  from  Scotland  by  Edward  I. 
dionld  be  restored,  and  all  public  instrumental  asserting  or  tend- 
11^  to  support  any  claim  of  superiority  should  be  delivered  up. 
To  perpetuate  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries, 
Jme  the  sister  of  Edward  lU.  was  married  to  David,  son  and 
Iidr  of  Bruce,  though  both  were  then  infants,  Juhr  12,  1328. 
B^mce  seemed  only  to  wait  for  the  final  deliverance  of'^his  country 
to  dose  his  heroic  career.  He  died  of  leprosy,  at  the  age  of 
fifty*iive,  brought  on  by  hardship  and  privation  during  his  event- 
fill  life,  Juno  7,  1329.  From  that  time  there  is  scarcely  any 
DUntion  of  Scots,  Galweieians,  Picts,  Saxons,  or  Strath-Clyde 
Bcitona.  They  had  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Highlanders, 
OMTged  into  the  single  denomination  of  Scots,  and  s^kft  ^<sssi^T«^r 
[y  the  Ang^-Scottish  iao^age.    This  great  c\ia^<^\^\^«f^ 
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produced  by  the  melting  down  of  all  petty  distinctions  and 
domestic  differences  in  the  crucible  of  necessity.  In  the  wars 
with  England,  all  districts  of  the  country  had  been  equally 
oppressed,  and  almost  all  had  been  equally  distinguished  in 
combating  and  repelling  the  common  enemy.] 

2.  [No  prince  was  ever  more  indebted  to  his  nobles  than 
Bobert  Bruce.    Their  valour  conquered  the  kingdom,  and  placed 
him  on  the  throne.  His  gratitude  and  generosity  bestowed  on  them 
the  lands  of  the  vanquished ;  but  these  additions  afberwards  appear- 
red  to  him  to  have  rendered  several  of  them  too  powerful.    For 
before  that  time,]  in  no  country  of  Europe  had  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy attained  to  a  greater  height  than  in  Scotland.    Their 
power,  while  it  rendered  them  independent,  and  often  the  rivals 
of  their  sovereign,  was  a  perpetual  source  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
order in  the  kmgdom.     It  was  therefore  a  constant  policy  of 
the  Scottish  kin^  to  humble  the  nobles,  and  break  their  Actions 
combinations.     Bruce  attempted  to  retrench  the  vast  territorial 
possessions  of  his  barons,  by  requiring  every  landholder  to  pro- 
duce the  titles  of  his  estate;  but  was  resolutely  answered  that 
the  sword  was  their  charter  of  possession,  which  led  him  to  drop 
the  project. 

3.  During  the  minority  of  his  son  David  11.,  Edward  Baliol, 
the  son  of  John,  formerly  king  of  Scotland,  with  the  aid  of 
Edward  HI.  of  England,  and  supported  by  many  of  the  fectious 
barons,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  was  cijpwned  at  Scone ;  while 
the  young  David  was  convened  for  securitj^  to  France,  1332. 
The  mean  dependence  of  Bahol  on  the  English  monarch  depriv- 
ed him  of  the  affections  of  the  people,  when  he  was  expelled 
within  three  months ;  but  the  fatal  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  enabled 
Edward  to  restore  Baliol,  who  did  homage  to  him,  and  ceded 
the  southren  counties  of  Scotland,  1333.     Kobert  the  steward  of 
Scotland,  Kandolph,  and  Douglas,  (sons  of  the  heroes  of  the 
previous  reign,)  supported  the  Brucian  interest,  and,  assisted  by 
the  French,  restored  David  to  his  throne — a  prince  destined  to 
sustain  many  reverses  of  fortune ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  invasioo 
of  the  English  territory  by  the  Scots,  David  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Durham,  and  conveyed  to  London,  1346.    He 
remained  for  eleven  years  in  captivity,  and  witnessed  the  similar 
fate  of  a  brother  monarch,  John,  king  of  France,  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Black  Prince  in  the  battle  of  roictiers.    David  was  ran- 
somed by  his  subjects,  and  restored  to  his  kingdom  in  1357;  and 
he  ended  a  turbulent  reim  in  1370-1.    The  crown  passed  at 
his  demise  to  his  nephew  Robert,  the  high-steward  of  ScolJand, 
in  virtue  of  a  destination  made  by  Robert  I.  with  consent  of  the 
States.* 

4.  The  reign  of  Robert  H.,  which  was  of  twenty  years'  dura- 

*  The  Stewart  family  descend  frnm  Fits.  Alan  of  England.  In  David  the  Firtt'a 
time,  Walter  Fiti.  Alan  held  the  hx^h  poftt  oC  Seneschal  or  Stewart  of  the  king's 
bousMeboU;  and  the  dignity  becommKhetedxlax^  \u\>\eU'ai\Vs«\.tve  Dame  of  the 
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tion,  was  spent  in  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and 
£nglish,  productive  of  no  material  consequence  to  either  king- 
dom; and  the  weak  and  indolent  disposition  of  his  successor, 
Bobert  UI.,  who  found  himself  unequal  to  the  contest  with  his 
&ctious  nobles,  prompted  him  to  resign  the  government  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany.    This  ambitious  man  formed  the 
design  of  usurping  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his^  nephews,  the 
sons  of  Bobert.    The  elder,  Kothsay,  a  prince  of  high  spirit,  was 
imprisoned,  on  pretence  of  treasonable  designs,  and  starved  to 
death,  1400.    The  younger,  James,  escaped  a  similar  fate  which 
was  intended  for  him ;  but,  on  his  passage  to  France,  whither  he 
was  sent  in  his  eleventh  year  for  safety  by  his  &ther,  he  was 
taken  by  an  English  ship  of  war,  and  brought  prisoner  to 
London,  1405 .    The  weak  Kobert  sunk  under  these  misfortunes, 
and  died  in  1406,  just  twelve  months  after  this  last  misfortune, 
after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 

5.  James  I.,  a  prince  of  great  natural  endowments,  profited 
hy  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years  at  the  court  of  England,  in 
adorning  his  mind  with  every  valuable  accomplishment.  At  his 
return  to  his  kingdom  in  1423,  which  in  his  absence  had  been 
weakly  governed  by  the  regent  Albany,  and  suffered  under  all 
the  disorders  of  anarchy,  he  bent  his  whole  attention  to  the  im- 
provement and  civilization  of  his  people,  by  the  enactment  of 
XDany  excellent  laws,  enforced  with  a  resolute  authority.  The 
fiictions  of  the  nobles,  their  dangerous  combinations,  and  their 
domineering  tyranny  over  their  dependants,  the  great  sources  of 
the  people's  miseries,  were  firmly  restrained,  and  most  severely 
punished.  But  these  wholesome  innovations,  while  they  pro- 
cured to  James  the  affections  of  the  nation  at  large,  excited  the 
odium  of  the  nobility,  and  gave  birth  to  a  conspiracy,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Athole,  the  kmg's  uncle,  which  termmated  in  the 
murder  of  this  excellent  prince,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  1437. 

*  6.  His  son,  James  11.,  inherited  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
talents  of  his  father ;  and,  in  the  like  purpose  of  restraining  the 
inordinate  power  of  his  nobles,  pursued  the  same  maxims  of 
^vemment,  which  an  impetuous  temper  prompted  him,  in  some 
mstances,  to  carry  to  the  most  blameable  excess.  The  Earl  of 
Douglas,  during  the  minority  of  James,  trusting  to  a  powerful  vas- 
salage, had  assumed  an  authority  above  the  laws,  and  a  state 
and  splendour  rival  to  those  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  seized 
along  with  his  brother,  and  both,  without  accusation  or  trial, 
were  beheaded,  1440.  His  successor,  in  1452,  imprudently  run- 
ning the  same  career,  and  boldly  justifying  in  a  conference  his 
rebellious  practices,  was  put  to  death  by  the  king's  own  hand, 

office  was  converted  into  a  surname.    Walter,  sixth  high.stewart,  fought  bravely 
at  Bannoekbum,  defended  Berwick  with   the  most  chxvaVtoua  covixa^^^  «xv^  '«va 
nnaniinouily  thought  worthy  of  the  hand  of  Marjoiy,  dau%Vvlet  ol  >Xv«  VX)i«\«.\ss& 
ot  Scoihtnd. 
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which  led  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Doaglas  familj,  and  its  de- 
struction. Thus  were  the  Actions  of  the  nobles  quelled  by  s 
barbarous  rigour  of  authority.  To  his  people  James  was  benefit 
cent  and  humane,  and  his  laws  contributed  materially  to  thdr 
civilization  and  prosperity.  He  was  killed  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  in  besieging  the  castle  of 
Roxburgh,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  fins^nh, 
1460. 

7.  His  son,  James  HI.,  without  the  talents  of  his  predecessors, 
affected  to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  To  humble  his  nobles,  he 
bestowed  his  confidence  on  mean  favourites — an  insult  which  tiie 
former  avenged  by  rebellion.  His  brothers,  Albany  and  Mar, 
aided  by  Edward  IV.  of  England,  attempted  a  revolution  in  tiie 
kingdom,  which  was  frustrated  only  by  the  death  of  Edward. 
In  a  second  rebellion,  the  confederate  nobles  forced  the  Prince 
of  Bothsay,  eldest  son  of  James,  to  appear  in  arms  against  his 
father.  In  an  engagement  near  Bannockburn,  the  rebels  were 
successful,  and  the  king  was  sLun  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  1488. 

8.  James  IV.,  a  great  and  accomplished  prince,  whose  taints 
were  equalled  by  his  virtues,  while  his  measures  of  government 
were  dictated  by  a  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  won  by  a  well-placed 
confidence  the  affections  of  his  nobility.  In  his  marriage  witii 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  YII.  of  England,  both  sove- 
reigns wisely  sought  a  bond  of  amity  between  the  kingdoms ;  but 
this  purpose  was  frustrated  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Henry 
ynr.  The  high  spirit  of  the  rival  monarchs  was  eanly  in- 
flamed by  trifling  causes  of  offence ;  and  France,  then  at  war 
with  England;  courted  the  sud  of  her  ancient  ally.  James  in- 
vaded England  with  a  powerful  army,  which  he  wished  to  lead 
to  immediate  action;  but  the  prudent  ddays  of  Surrey,  the 
English  general,  wasted  and  weakened  his  force;  and  m  the 
fatu  battle  of  Flodden,  the  Scots  were  defeated  with  prodigiomi 
slaughter.  The  gallant  James  perished  in  the  fight,  m  his  4l8t 
year,  and  26th  of  his  reign,  1513.  [TVelve  earls,  thirteen  lords, 
five  eldest  sons  of  earls,  and  an  incredible  number  of  barons,  M 
with  him.] 


SECTION  xxxn. 

OK  THE  ANCIEMT  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SCOmSH  GOVEKNinDrr. 

1.  [The  Celtic  institution  of  Clans,  or  patriarchical  govemmsit, 
existed  in  the  earliest  period  of  Scottish  history.  Each  dan  was 
an  independent  tribe  or  community  of  freemen,  that  occupied  a 
district,  and^  dun?  toother  for  mutual  protection,  under  a  duef 
who  was  their  leader  in  war,  ttud  tSi^  cml  nder  in  peace.  Eadi 
claa  waa  distinguished  by  some  coTfixxioti«b^^^\a&<^Ti^isfiSBja^^ 
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tronymic  or  local,  long  before  the  introdaction  of  surnames  or 
armorial  ensigns.  But  when  these  became  common,  each  indi- 
▼idnal  of  the  clan  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  the  chief.  The 
territory  of  the  clan  was  the  property  of  the  whole  community ; 
lad  eadi  head  of  a  &mily  had  a  right  to  an  allotment  of  land,  to 
behdd  so  long  as  he  rendered  the  conditional  services.  The  ter- 
ritory c^Scotland  was  divided  into  clanships,  and  the  federal  union 
of  these  constituted  the  nation,  which  was  presided  over  by  the 
dnef  of  chie&  or  king,  who  was  the  leader  in  war,  and  the 
nmpire  of  disputes  in  peace.  This  supreme  chiefdom,  or  rig^ht 
of  sovereignty,  was  hereditary,  in  so  &r  as  the  person  possessmg 
it  was  chosen  from  a  particular  family;  but  it  was  so  &r  elective, 
that  as  the  office  could  not  be  exercised  by  a  child — ^the  choice 
generally  &lling  upon  a  full-grown  man,  the  brother  or  nephew 
of  ihe  deceased,  instead  of  his  son  or  grandson.  This  uncertainty 
of  succession,  which  prevailed  in  respect  to  the  crown,  frequently 
led  to  rebellion  and  murder.  But  to  prevent  or  diminish  sudk 
evils,  the  postponed  heir,  when  he  arose  to  manhood,  was  fre- 
quently inaugurated  during  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning  king,  as 
ue  Tanist  or  successor,  with  an  authority  not  unlike  the  Roman 
CiBsars.  During  the  rdgn  of  Malcolm  in.,  1057  to  1093,  the 
great  influx  of  Saxons  and  Normans,  who  obtained  extensive 
grants  of  land,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  naturally  led  to  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
gOTemment.  They  preserved  their  own  language  and  manners, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  court,  and  spread  to  the  other  races 
by  which  Scotland  was  inhabited.  But  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Dayid  I.,  who  began  to  rei^  in  1124,  that  the  Anglo-Nor- 
nuui  feudal  system  was  estalnished.  The  administration  of 
goremment  then  assimilated' to  that  of  England,  and  the  kings 
were  controlled  by  the  great  feudal  council,  which  consisted  of  the 
vassals  (tenants-in-chief)  of  the  crown,  and  the  dignified  clergy. 
These  vassals  or  nobles  were  few,  possessed  extensive  territories 
and  numerous  dependants,  and,  by  their  leagues  of  mutual  defence^ 
ware  frequently  able  to  defy  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  B^des, 
thiej  had  secured  to  themselves  hereditarily  the  supreme  direction 
of  aQ  affiurs,  both  civil  and  military.  The  offices  of  Lord  Justice. 
General,  Great  Chamberlain,  High  Stewart,  High  Constable, 
£arlManshal,andHigh  Admiral,  were  all  hereditary;  and  in  many 
counties,  the  office  of  Sheriff  was  held  in  the  same  manner.  The 
power  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited;  and  the  king  could 
scazcely  be  considered  as  more  than  the  first  noble  of  the  king" 
dom,  subject  to  be  restrained,  imprisoned,  dethroned,  and  even 
pot  to  death,  at  the  pleasure  of  a  fierce  and  turbulent  aristocrac)'.] 
2*  It  therefore  became  the  constant  policy  of  the  Scottish 
kings  to  abase  the  power  of  their  nobles,  and  this  struggle  we 
hftfe  observed  to  luive  been  the  source  of  much  misery  and 
Uooddied ;  but  the  policy  was  neocessary,  from,  t^i^  ^AOi^SKraak 
•mtition  «od  lawlesg  tyranny  of  these  nobles,  iv\vo  &Q(\aaQi^ 
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aimed  at  overturning  the  throne,  and  exercised  the  severest  op- 
pression on  all  their  dependants.     The  interests,  therefore,  of 
the  people,  no  less  than  the  security  of  the  prince,  demanded  the 
repression  of  this  overbearing  and  destructive  power.     Hie  aris- 
tocracy was  however  preserved,  no  less  by  its  own  strength  than 
by  the  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  chiefly  by  the  violent 
and  unhappy  fate  of  the  [later]  sovereigns.   Meantime,  although 
the  measures  they  pursued  were  not  successftil,  their  consequences 
were  beneficial.     They  restrained,  if  they  did  not  destroy,  the 
spirit  of  feudal  oppression,  and  gave  birth  to  order,  "wise  laws, 
and  a  more  tranquil  administration  of  government. 

2.  The  legislative  power,  though  originally  resident  in  the 
parliament,  [became  latterly]  virtually  in  the  king,  who,  by  his 
influence,  entirely  controlled  its  proceedings.  [Burgesses,  the 
representatives  of  the  towns,  were  first  admitted  into  the  Scot- 
tish parHaments  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1326,  which  then  consisted 
of  three  estates,  the  nobles  (the  greater  barons),  and  the  lesser 
barons,  the  dignified  clergy,  and  the  representatives  of  the  towns. 
In  1427  the  lesser  barons  were  exempted  fi*om  attendance  in 
parliament,  when  two  or  more  commissioners  of  shires  were 
annually  elected  by  the  freeholders  to  represent  them.  The 
Scottish  parliament  was  never  divided,  as  m  England,  into  two 
houses,  but  composed  one  assembly.]  The  disposal  of  benefices 
gave  the  crown  the  entire  command  of  the  churchmen  in  parlia- 
ment, who  equalled  the  nobles  in  number ;  and  at  least  a  majo- 
rity of  the  commons  were  the  dependants  of  the  sovereign.  A 
committee,  termed  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  prepared  every 
measure  that  was  to  come  before  the  parliament,  and  these,  by 
the  mode  of  their  election,  were  in  efiect  nominated  by  the  king* 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Scottish  princes,  that  there  are  few  in- 
stances of  their  abusing  an  authority  so  extensive  as  that  wluch 
they  constitutionally  enjoyed. 

3.  The  king  had  anciently  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  which  he  generally  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  his  privy  council ;  but  in  1425,  James  L  insti- 
tuted the  Court  of  Session,  consisting  of  the  chancellor  and  cer- 
tain judges  chosen  from  the  three  estates.  This  court  was  new- 
modelled  by  James  Y.  and  its  jurisdiction  limited  to  civil  causes, 
the  cognizance  of  crimes  being  committed  to  the  justiciary.  The 
chancdlor  was  the  highest  officer  of  the  crown,  and  preaid^t  of 
the  parliament.  To  the  chamberlain  belonged  the  care  of  the 
finances  and  the  public  police;  to  the  high-steward  the  charge  of 
the  king^s  household:  the  constable  regulated  all  matters  of 
military  arrangement ;  and  the  marshal!  was  the  ldng*8  fieu- 
tenant  and  master  of  the  horse. 

4.  The  revenues  of  the  sovereign  consisted  of  his  domam» 
which  was  extensive,  of  the  feudal  casualties  and  forfeitures,  the 

promts  of  the  wardships  of  his  vassals,  the  rents  of  vacant  b«ie* 
ticeSf  the  pecuniary  l^es  fox.  o^QXi<l^^  «3dA  \Xi^  ^SsSa  t^r  preelttiU 
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occasionally  given  by  the  subject ;  a  revenue  at  all  times  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  government,  and  the  support  of  the 
dignitv  of  the  crown. 

6.  The  political  principles  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  tibe 
Soots  towards  other  nations  were  obvious  and  simple.  It  had 
orer  been  an  object  of  ambition  to  England  to  acquire  the 
sovereignty  of  her  sister  kingdom,  who  was  constantly  on  hor 

rrd  agamst  this  design  of  her  more  potent  neighbour.  It  was 
wisest  policy  for  Scotland  to  attach  herself  to  France,  the 
constant  enemy  of  England ;  an  alliance  reciprocally  courted  from 
nmilar  motives.  In  those  days  this  attachment  was  justly  es- 
teemed patriotic ;  while  the  Scots,  who  were  the  partisans  of 
England,  were  with  equal  justice  regarded  as  traitors  to  their 
country.  In  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat,  it  was  a  settled 
poBcpr  of  the  Engush  sovereigns  to  have  a  secret  &ction  in  their 
pay  m  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing,  and  thus  enslaving 
the  nation ;  and  to  this  source  all  the  subsequent  disorders  of  the 
latter  kingdom  are  to  be  attributed. 


SECTION  xxxm. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LTFERATURE  AND  SCIENCE  IN 
EUROPE,  FROM  THE  REYIVAL  OF  LETTERS  DOWN  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

L  The  first  restorers  of  learning  in  Europe  were  the  Arabians, 
who,  in  the  course  of  their  Asiatic  conquests,  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  some  of  the  andent  Greek  authors,  discovered  and  justly 
mxedaJbod  the  knowledge  and  improvement  to  be  derived  from 
uem.  The  caliphs  procured  from  the  eastern  emperors  copies 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  had  them  carefiilly  translated  mto 
Arabic;  esteeming  principally  those  which  treated  of  mathema- 
tica,  physics,  and  metaphysics.  They  disseminated  their  knowledge 
in  the  course  of  their  conquests,  and  founded  schools  and  colleges 
in  all  the  countries  they  subdued. 

2.  The  western  kingdoms  of  Europe  became  first  acquainted 
with  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  through  the  medium  of  those 
Aialnan  translations.  Charlemagne  caused  Latin  translations 
to  be  made  from  the  Arabian,  and  founded,  afrer  the  example 
of  tihe  caliphs,  the  universities  of  Bononia,  Pavia,  Osnaburg,  and 
Paris.  Alfred,  with  a  similar  spirit,  and  by  similar  means,  intro- 
dnoed  a  taste  for  literature  in  England;  but  the  subsequent 
disorders  of  the  kingdom  replunged  it  into  barbarism.  The 
Nonnans,  however,  brought  from  the  continent  some  tincture  of 
aadent  learning,  which  was  kept  alive  in  the  monasteries,  where 
the  monks  were  meritoriouslv  employed  in  transciibmg  a^  iiessi  o^ 
tibe  tauaemt  wthors,  along  with  the  legendary  lxve&  oi  t^<&  «aa2DXA% 
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3.  In  this  dawn  of  literature  in  England  appeared  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  and  Greofiery  of  Monmouth,  names  distinguished  in 
the  earliest  annals  of  poetry  and  romance;  John  of  Salisbury,  a 
moralist ;  William  of  Malmesbury,  annalist  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land before  the  reign  of  Stephen;  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  known  in 
the  fields  of  history,  theology,  and  poetry ;  Joseph  of  Exeter, 
author  of  two  Latin  epic  poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  war 
of  Antioch,  or  the  crusade,  which  are  read  with  pleasure  even  in 
the  present  day. 

4.  But  this  era  of  a  good  taste  in  letters  was  of  short  duration. 
The  taste  for  classical  composition  and  historic  information  yielded 
to  the  barbarous  subtleties  of  scholastic  divinity  taught  by  Lom- 
bard and  Abelard  [d.  1142] ;  and  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  the 
Boman  law,  which  began  to  engage  the  general  attention  from 
the  recent  discovery  of'the  Pandects  at  Amalphi,  1137.  The 
amusements  of  the  vulgar  in  those  periods  were  metrical  and 
prose  romances,  unintdligible  prophecies,  and  £ibles  of  giants 
and  enchanters. 

5.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  appeared  a  dis- 
tinguished genius,  Roger  Bacon  [d.  1294],  an  English  fiiar, 
whose  comprehensive  mind  was  filled  with  all  the  stores  of 
ancient  learning;  who  possessed  a  discriminating  judgment  to 
separate  the  precious  ore  from  the  dross,  and  a  power  of  inven- 
tion fitted  to  advance  in  every  science  which  was  the  object  of  his 
study.  He  saw  the  insufliciency  of  the  school  of  philosophy,  and 
first  recommended  the  prosecution  of  knowledge  by  experiment 
and  the  observation  of  nature.  He  made  discoveries  of  impor- 
tance in  astronomy,  in  optics,  in  chemistry  and  medicine,  and 
mechanics.  He  reformed  the  calendar;  discovered  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopic  glasses,  forgotten  afber  his  time,  and  revived  by 
Galileo ;  and  has  lefl  a  plain  intimation  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  gunpowder.  Yet  this  most  superior  genius 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  discovering  an  elixir  for  the  pro- 
longation of  life,  in  the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  and  in 
judicial  astrology. 

6.  A  general  taste  prevailed  for  poetical  composition  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  troubadours  of  Provence 
wrote  sonnets,  madrigals,  and  satirical  ballads,  and  excelled  in 
extempore  disomies  on  the  subject  of  love,  which  they  treated 
in  a  metaphysic^  and  Platonic  strain.  They  contended  for  the 
prize  of  poetry  at  solemn  meetings,  where  princes,  nobles,  and 
the  most  illustrious  ladies,  attended  to  decide  between  the  rival 
bards;  and  some  of  those  princes,  as  Richard  L  of  England, 
Frederick  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  are  celebrated  themselyes  as 
troubadours  of  eminence.  Many  fragments  yet  remain  of  their 
compositions. 

7.  The  transference  of  the  papal  seat  to  Avignon  in  the  four- 
teenth century  familiarized  the  ItaHan  poets  with  the  songs  of 
the  troubadours,  and  gav^  &  tmcXxix^  ^i  \k<^  Provensal  style  to 
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their  compositions,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  poetry  of 
Dante  [d.  1321],  the  &ther  of  modem  Italian  poetry,  and  of 
Fetrarch  [d.  1374],  the  reviver  of  ancient  learning.  The  Divina 
Commedia  of  Dante  first  introduced  the  machinery  of  angels  and 
devils  in  the  room  of  the  Pagan  mythology,  and  is  a  work  con- 
taining many  examples  of  the  terrible  subHme.  The  Sonnets  and 
Canzoni  of  Fetrarch  are  highly  tender  and  pathetic,  though 
vitiated  with  a  quaintness  and  conceit  which  is  a  prevailing 
feature  of  the  Italian  poetry.  The  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio  [d^ 
1375],  a  work  of  the  same  age,  is  a  masterpiece  of  invention, 
ingenious  narrative,  and  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 
These  authors  have  fixed  the  standard  of  the  Italian  language. 

8.  Contemporary  with  them,  and  of  rival  merit,  was  the 
English  Chaucer  [d.  1400],  who  displays  all  the  talents  of 
Boccaccio  through  the  medium  of  excellent  poetry.  The  works 
of  Chaucer  discover  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  an 
acquaintance  both  with  ancient  and  modem  learning,  particular- 
ly the  literature  of  France  and  Italy,  and,  above  ail,  a  most 
acute  discernment  of  life  and  manners. 

9.  Of  similar  character  are  the  poems  of  Gower  [d.  1402],  but 
of  a  graver  cast,  and  a  more  chastened  morality.  Equal  to 
these  eminent  men,  in  every  species  of  literary  merit,  was  the 
accomplished  James  I.  of  Scotland,  of  which  his  remaining  writ- 
ings bear  convincing  testimony. 

10.  Spain  at  this  period  began  to  emerge  fix)m  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  and  to  produce  a  few  of  those  works  which  are 
enumerated  with  approbation  in  the  whimsical  but  judicious 
critiGism  of  Cervantes  (Don  Quixote,  b.  i.,  c.  6). 

11.  But  although  poetry  attained  in  those  ages  a  considerable 
degree  of  splendour,  there  was  but  little  advancement  in  general 
literature  and  science.  History  was  disgraced  by  the  inter- 
miictare  of  miracle  and  fable;  though  we  find  much  curious 
information  in  the  writings  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  of 
Walsingham,  Everard,  Duysburg,  and  the  Chronides  of  Frois- 
sart  [d.  1401],  and  Monstrelet  [d.  1453].  Fhilip  de  Comines 
[d.  1509],  happily  describes  the  reigns  of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles 
VUL  of  France.  Villani  [d.  1348]  and  Flatina  [d.  1481]  are 
valuable  recorders  of  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

12.  A  taste  for  classical  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century  led  to 
the  discovery  of  many  of  the  ancient  authors.  Poggio  discover- 
ed the  writings  of  Quintilian,  and  several  of  the  compositions  of 
Cicero,  which  stimulated  to  fiirther  research,  and  the  recovery  of 
many  valuable  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  Uterature.  But 
this  taste  was  not  generally  difiused.  France  and  England  were 
eirtaremely  barbarous.  The  library  at  Oxford  contained  only  600 
vcdumes,  and  there  were  but  four  classics  in  the  royal  library^  at 
Pads.  But  a  brighter  period  was  approaching.  The  dispersion. 
of  the  Greeks,  on  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  in  \liie  ecA  oi 
the  fiftoenth  oeDtwry,  dURised  a  taste  for  polite liter&tax^  on^  «2iXr 
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the  west  of  Europe.  A  succession  of  popes,  endowed  with  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  spirit,  gave  every  encouragement  to 
learning  and  the  sciences ;  and,  above  all,  the  noble  discovery 
of  the  Art  of  Printing  contributed  to  their  rapid  advancement 
and  dissemination,  and  gave  a  certain  assurance  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  every  valuable  art,  and  the  progressive  improvement  of 
human  knowledge. 

13.  The  rise  of  dramatic  composition  among  the  modems  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  absurd  and  ludicrous  representation  in  the 
churches  of  the  Scripture  histories,  called  in  England  Mysteries, 
Miracles,  and  Moralities.  These  were  first  exhibited  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  continued  to  the  sixteenth  in  England,  when 
they  were  prohibited  by  law,  1543.  Of  these  we  have  amusmg 
specimens  in  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.  Pro&ne 
(framas  were  substituted  in  their  place;  and  a  mixture  of  the 
sacred  and  profane  appears  to  have  been  known  in  France  as 
early  as  1300.  In  Spain,  the  &rcical  mysteries  keep  their 
ground  to  the  present  day;  nor  was  it  till  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  that  any  regular  composition  for  the  stase  was 
known  in  that  country.  Tne  Italians  are  allowed  by  their  own 
writers  to  have  borrowed  their  theatre  from  tlie  French  and 
English. 


SECTION  XXXIV. 

V        VIEW  OF  THE  PBOORESS  OF  COMMERCE  IN  EUROPE  BEFORE 

THE  PORTUGUESE  DISCOVERIES. 

1.  Before  giving  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  exploring  a  new  route  to  India, 
we  shall  present  a  short  view  of  the  progress  of  commerce  in 
Europe  down  to  that  period. 

The  boldest  naval  enterprise  of  the  ancients  was  the  Periplus 
of  Hanno,  who  sailed  from  Carthage  (570,  B.  c.)  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  within  four  or  five  degrees  of  the  line.  Africa  was  not 
known  by  the  ancients  to  be  almost  drcumnavigable.  They  had 
a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  habitable  earth.  They  beneived 
that  both  the  torrid  and  fiimd  zones  were  uninhabitable ;  and 
they  were  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Denmark,  Sweden,  jPraaBia,  Po- 
land, the  greatest  part  of  Kussia,  were  unknown  to  them.  In 
Ptolem^^s  description  of  the  globe,  the  63d  degree  of  latitude  k 
the  limit  of  the  earth  to  the  North,  the  equinoctial  to  the  South. 

2.  Britain  was  circumnavigated  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  The 

Komans  firequented  it  for  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  and  Tad- 

tu8  mentions  London  as  a  celebrated  resort  of  merchants.    Die 

ccamDercG  of  the  ancients  'waa^W^^'^^^^cAK&f  Qonfiiied  to  the 
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Mediternmean.  In  the  flouiishing  periods  of  the  Constantino- 
polilan  empire,  the  merchandise  of  India  was  imported  from 
Alexandria ;  bat,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabians, 
it  was  carried  ap  the  Indus,  and  thence  by  land  to  the  Ozus, 
which  then  ran  into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  thence  it  was  brought  up 
the  Wolga,  and  again  carried  over  land  to  the  Don,  whence  it 
descended  into  the  Euxine. 

8.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  commerce  was  long 
St  a  stand  in  Europe. — When  Attila  was  ravaging  Italy,  the 
Veneti  took  refrige  in  the  small  islands  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  there  foonded  Venice  in  452,  which  began 
Tory  earhr  to  equip  small  fleets,  and  trade  to  the  coasts  of  Egypt 
ana  the  Levant,  for  spices  and  other  merchandise  of  Arabia  and 
India.  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Pisa,  imitated  this  example,  and 
began  to  acquire  considerable  wealth ;  but  Venice  retained  her 
superiority  over  these  rival  states,  and  g^ed  considerable  ter- 
ritories on  the  opposite  coast  of  Blyricum  and  Dalmatia. 

4.  The  maritune  cities  of  Italy  profited  by  the  Crusades,  in 
fiuniahing  the  armies  with  suppUes,  and  bringmg  home  the  pro- 
duce of  the  East.  The  Itahan  merchants  established  manu&c- 
tures  similar  to  those  of  Constantinople.  Eoger,  king  of  Sicily, 
brought  artisans  fi:om  Athens,  and  established  a  silk  manu&<^ture 
at  Palermo  in  1130.  The  sugar  cane  was  brought  from  China 
and  planted  in  Sicily  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  thence  carried 
to  Madeira,  and  finally  made  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1606. 

5.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Italians  were 
the  only  commercial  people  of  Europe.  Venice  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  a  national  bank  in  1157,  which  has  maintained  its  credit 
to  the  present  times.  The  only  trade  of  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many, at  this  time,  was  carried  on  at  stated  &irs  and  markets, 
to  which  traders  resorted  from  all  quarters,  paying  a  tax  to  the 
foverdigns  or  the  lords  of  the  territory.  The  more  enterprising 
bought  a  privilege  of  exemption,  by  paying  at  once  a  large  sum, 
and  were  thence  called /ree  traders, 

6.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Italian  merchants,  usually  called 
Lombards,  were  the  &ctors  of  all  the  European  nations,  and 
were  enticed,  byjprivileges  granted  by  the  sovereigns,  to  settle  in 
■F^WDoe,  ^ain,  Germany,  and  Englsmd.  They  were  not  only 
tvaden  in  commodities,  but  bankers,  or  money- dealers ;  but  they 
found  in  this  last  business  a  severe  restraint  from  the  canon  law 
prohibitinff  the  taking  of  interest ;  and  hence,  from  the  necessary 
pnrivaoy  oi  their  bargains,  there  were  no  bounds  to  exorbitant 
usoiy.  The  Jews,  too,  who  were  the  chief  dealers  in  money, 
brought  disrepute  on  the  trade  of  banking,  and  frequentbr  siu- 
ifered,  on  that  account,  the  most  iatolerable  persecution  and  con- 
fiscation of  their  fortunes.  To  guard  against  these  injuries,  they 
invented  BUls  of  Exchange. 

...  T^.l^lie  Lombard  merchmta  awakened  &  spbrvt  oi  cotqxel^^^^ 
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and  gave  birth  to  mamifactures,  which  were  generally  encouraged 
by  the  sovereigns  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Among 
the  chief  encouragements  was  the  institution  of  corporations  or 
monopolies,  the  earliest  of  which  are  traced  up  to  the  eleventh 
century;  a  policy  perhaps  necessary  where  the  spirit  of  industry 
is  low,  and  manumctures  are  in  their  in&ncy,  but  of  hurtfiil 
consequence  where  trade  and  manufactures  are  flourishing. 

8.  Commerce  began  to  spread  towards  the  north  of  Europe 
about  the  end  of  the  twelnh  century.  The  sea-ports  on  uie 
Baltic  traded  with  France  and  Britam,  and  with  liie  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  staple  of  the  isle  of  Oleron,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
G-aronne,  then  possessed  by  the  English.  The  commercial  laws 
of  Oleron  and  W  isbury  (a  town  on  the  island  of  Grothland  in  the 
Baltic)  regulated  for  many  ^es  the  trade  of  Eiux)pe.  To  pro* 
tect  their  trade  from  piracy,  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  and  most  of  the 
northern  sea-ports,  joined  in  a  confederacy,  under  certain  gene- 
ral regulations,  termed  the  League  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  in  12^13  ; 
— a  union  so  beneficial  in  its  nature,  and  so  formidable  in  point 
of  strength,  as  to  have  its  alliance  courted  by  the  predonunant 
powers  of  Europe.  [The  most  flourishing  period  of  this  League 
was  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  that  time,  the 
deputies  of  upwards  of  eighty  cities  appeared  at  its  triennial 
general  assemblies,  held  at  Lubec.  The  League  had  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  fitted  out  powerful  fleets  to  protect  it,  and 
to  maintain  their  monopoly  when  interfered  with  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  north.  As  the  League  was  formed  to  protect  com- 
merce against  feudal  tyranny  and  rapacity,  the  natural  result  was, 
that  as  order  was  established,  its  influence  and  power  declined.] 

9.  For  the  trade  of  the  Hanse  towns  with  the  southern  king- 
doms, Bruges,  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  was  found  a  convenient 
entrepot ;  and  thither  the  Mediterranean  merchants  brought  the 
commodities  of  Lidia  and  the  Levant,  to  exchange  with  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  the  North.  The  Flemings  now  began 
to  encourage  trade  and  manufactures,  which  thence  spread  to 
the  Brabanters ;  but  their  growth  being  checked  by  the  mipolitic 
sovereigns  of  those  provinces,  they  found  a  more  favourable  field 
in  England,  which  was  destined  thenCe  to  derive  the  great  source 
of  its  national  opulence. 

10.  The  Britons  had  very  early  seen  the  importance  of  com- 
merce. Bede  relates  that  London,  in  614,  was  fi:«quented  by 
foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  trade ;  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
speaks  of  it,  in  1041,  as  a  most  populous  and  wealthy  city.  The 
cmque  ports,  Dover,  Hastings,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Scmdwich, 
[to  which  were  afterwards  added  Folkeston,  Winchelsea,  and 
Kye,]  obtained  in  that  age  their  privileges  and  immunities,  on 
condition  of  fiumishing  each  five  ships  of  war. 

11.  The  woollen  manufacture  of  England  was  considerable  in 
the  twelfth  century.     Henry  II.  incorporated  the  weavers  of 

London^  and  gave  them  vaxio\>s  ^rw^^^t^.   ^^  «» law  passed  in 
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his  mgn,  all  cloth  made  of  foreign  wool  was  condemned  to  be 
bnmed.  Scotland  at  this  time  seems  to  have  possessed  a  con> 
siderable  source  of  wealth,  as  is  evident  from  the  payment  of  the 
ransom  of  William  the  lion,  which  was  10,000  marks,  equal  to 
£100,000  sterling  of  present  money.  The  English  found  it 
difficult  to  raise  double  that  sum  for  the  ransom  of  Richard  I., 
and  the  Scots  contributed  a  proportion  of  it.  The  English  sove- 
reigns at  first  drew  a  considerable  revenue  firom  the  custom  on 
wool  exported  to  be  manu&ctured  abroad ;  but  becoming  soon 
sensible  of  the  benefit  of  encouraging  its  home  manufacture,  they 
invited,  for  that  purpose,  the  foreign  artisans  and  merchants  to 
reside  in  England,  and  gave  them  valuable  immunities.  Edward 
TTT.  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  trade  and  manu^tures,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  laws  passed  in  his  reign ;  and  he  was  bountiful  in 
the  encouragement  of  foreign  artisans.  The  succeeding  reigns 
were  not  so  fiivourable ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  the  spirit  of  trade  and  manufactures  greatly  declined ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  that  they  began  once 
more  to  revive  and  flourish.  In  that  interval,  however,  of  their 
decay  in  England,  commerce  and  the  arts  were  encouraged  in 
Scotland  by  James  I.  and  his  successors,  as  much  as  the  com- 
paratively rude  and  turbulent  state  of  the  kingdom  would 
permit.  The  herring  fishery  then  began  to  be  vigorously  pro- 
moted ;  and  the  duties  laid  on  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloth, 
show  that  this  manufacture  was  then  considerable  among  the 
Scots.  Glasgow  began,  in  1420,  to  acquire  wealth  by  the  fish- 
eries, but  had  little  or  no  foreign  trade  till  after  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

12.  Henry  VII.  gave  the  most  liberal  encouragement  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  particularljr  the  woollen,  by  mviting  foreign 

B flemish]  artisans,  and  establishing  them  at  Leeds,  Wakefield, 
alifax,  &c.  The  navigation  acts  were  passed  in  his  reign,  and 
commercial  treaties  formed  with  the  continental  kingdoms,  for 
the  protection  of  the  merchant-shipping.  Such  was  the  state  of 
commerce  at  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  made  those  great 
discoveries  which  opened  a  new  route  to  India,  and  gave  a 
circnlation  to  its  wealth  over  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 


SECTION  XXXV. 

DISCOVERIES  OP  THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY, 
AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  THE  COMMERCE  OF  EUROPE. 

1.  The  property  of  the  magnetic  needle^  in  turning  constantly 
to  the  north-pole  had  been  known  in  Europe  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  the  mariner^s  compass  was  not  used  in 
sailing  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth;  and  anotihssc  cfc\i\.\«^ 
had  dapsed  horn  that  period,  while  yet  tiie  Euroi^ean  m^dfvxi^'c^ 
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scarcelj  ventured  out  of  the  sight  of  thdb:  coasts.  The  eastern 
ocean  was  little  otherwise  known  than  by  name ;  and  the  Atlantic 
was  supposed  to  be  a  boundless  expanse  of  sea,  extending 
probably  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  In  the  belief  that  the 
torrid  zone  was  uninhabitable,  a  promontory  on  the  African 
coast,  in  the  29th  degree  of  north  latitude,  was  termed  Cape 
Kon,  as  forming  an  impassable  limit. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John,  king  of 
Portugal,  sent  a  few  vessels  to  explore  the  Amcan  coast ;  and 
these  doubling  Cape  Non,  proceeded  to  Cape  Boyador,  within 
two  degrees  of  the  northern  tropic.  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of 
John  equipped  a  single  ship,  which,  being  driven  out  to  sea, 
landed  on  the  island  of  Porto  Santo.  This  involuntary  experi- 
ment imboldened  the  mariners  to  abandon  their  timid  mode  of 
coasting,  and  launch  into  the  open  sea.  In  1420,  the  Portuguese 
discovered  Madeira,  where  they  established  a  colony,  and  planted 
the  Cyprus  vine  and  the  sugar-cane. 

3.  Tlie  spirit  of  enterprise  thus  awakened,  Prince  Henry  ob- 
tained firom  Pope  Eugene  IV.  a  bull,  granting  to  the  Portuguese 
the  property  of  all  the  countries  they  might  discover  between 
Cape  Non  and  India.  Under  John  I.  of  Portugal,  the  Cape 
Veord  Islands  were  discovered  and  colonized;  and  the  fleets 
advancing  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  brought  home  gold-dust, 
gums,  and  ivory.  Passing  the  equator,  the  Portuguese  entered 
a  new  hemisphere,  and  boldly  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  1^ 
continent.  In  1479,  a  fleet  under  Yasco  de  Gama  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sailing  onwards  beyond  the  mouths  of 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  arrived  at  Calicut,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  aiter  a  voyage  of  1500  leagues,  performed  in 
thirteen  months. 

4.  De  Gama  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Kajah  of  CaH- 
cut,  a  tributary  of  the  Mo^  empire,  and  returned  to  Lisbon 
with  specimens  of  the  wealth  and  produce  of  the  country.  A 
succeeding  fleet  formed  settlements ;  and,  vanquishing  the  native 
princes,  soon  achieved  the  conquest  of  all  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
The  city  of  Goa,  taken  by  storm,  became  the  residence  of  a 
Portuguese  viceroy,  and  the  capital  of  their  Indian  settlements. 

5.  The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  engrossed  the  Indian 
trade  by  Alexandria,  now  lost  it  for  ever.  After  an  ineffectual 
project  of  cuttmg  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  they  attempted 
to  intercept  the  Portuguese  by  their  fleets  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  but  were  everywhere 
encountered  by  a  superior  force.  The  Portuguese  made 
settlements  in  both  the  gul&,  and  vigorously  prosecuted  their 
conquests  on  the  Indian  coast  and  sea.  ihe  rich  island  of 
Ceylon,  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Siam,  and  Malacca,  were  speedOy 
subdued,  and  a  settlement  established  in  Bengal.  They  pro- 
<^eeded  onward  to    China,  hitherto    scarcely  Known    to    the 

-Europeans  but  by  the  accoxxiit  o^  «ii  tov^'^  n  ^nadan  traveller, 
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Marco  Paolo,  in  the  thirteenth  century;  and  they  obtain- 
ed the  emperor^s  permission  to  form  a  settlement  at  Macao; 
thus  opening  a  commerce  with  that  immense  empire,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Japan.  In  the  space  of  mty  years,  the 
Portuguese  were  masters  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  sovereigns  of  a  large  extent  of  Asiatic  territory. 

6.  These  discoveries  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
commerce  of  Europe.  The  produce  of  the  Spice  Islands  was 
computed  to  be  worth  annually  200,000  ducats  to  Lisbon 
(about  £95,000).  The  Venetians,  after  every  effort  to  destroy 
the  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  offered  to  become  sole  purchasers 
of  all  the  s^ice  brought  to  Europe,  but  were  refused.  Commercial 
industry  was  roused  in  every  quarter,  and  manu&ctures  made  a 
rapid  progress.  Lyons,  Tours,  Abbeville,  Marseilles,  Bourdeaux, 
acquired  immense  wealth.  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  became  the 
great  marts  of  the  North.  The  former  owed  its  splendour  to 
the  decline  of  Bruges,  which  was  ruined  by  dvil  commotions; 
and  the  Portuguese  made  Antwerp  their  entrepot  for  the  supplv 
of  the  northern  kingdoms.  It  continued  highly  flourishing  till 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  (1569),  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  its  port  destroyed  by  blocking  up  the  Scheldt. 

7.  The  trade  of  Holland  rose  on  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  Am- 
sterdam had  become  considerable  after  the  decline  of  the 
Hanseatic  confederacy  in  1428,  but  rose  into  splendour  and 
high  commercial  opulence  from  the  destruction  of  Antwerp:  and 
the  United  Provinces,  dependent  on  industry  alone  for  then:  sup- 
port, became  a  model  of  commercial  activity  to  all  other  nations. 

8.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Britain  felt  the  effect  of  that 
general  stimulus  which  the  Portuguese  discoveries  ^ave  to  the 
trade  of  Europe;  but  other  causes  had  a  more  sensible  operation 
to  that  end  in  England.  The  Keformation,  hy  suppressing  the 
convents,  and  restoring  many  thousands  to  societv,  and  the  cut- 
ting off  die  papal  exactions,  which  drained  the  Kingdom  of  its 
wealth,  the  pohtic  laws  of  Henry  Yin.,  and  the  active  patriotism 
of  Elizabeth,  were  vigorous  incentives  to  national  industry. 

9.  From  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  to  the  present,  the  com- 
merce and  manu&ctures  of  England  have  been  uniformly 
progresffiTe.  The  rental  of  England  and  Wales,  in  lands  ana 
noQsea,  did  not  then  exceed  five  millions  per  annum;  it  is  now 
(1844)  above  eighty  millions.^  The  unmanufactured  wool  of  one 
year's  growth  is  supposed  to  be  worth  ten  millions;  when 
mann&ctured  as  it  now  is,  by  British  hands,  instead  of  being 

*  Tb«  annual  value  of  real  property,  as  aasetsed  to  the  property  tax,  ezcluilve  oi 
property  In  tbe  handi  of  individuals  whose  income  is  less  than  £15&a-year,  was  ia 
184SI,in 

England £79,020,965 

Wales 3,21».84a 

Scotland^.... 9^»^^l^ 

Q2 
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sent  abroad  as  formerly  for  that  purpose,  it  is  worth  twenty-five 
millions.  Above  a  nnllion  and  a-half  of  hands  are  employed 
in  that  manufacture  alone;  half  a  million  are  employed  in 
the  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  lead;  the  linen 
manufikctures  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  occupy  near  a 
milb'on;  and  a  number  not  much  inferior  is  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries. It  is  presumable,  on  the  whole,  that  now  (1844)  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  are  actually  de- 
pendent on  commerce  and  manufactures. 

10.  The  vast  increase  of  the  national  wealth  of  Britain  appears 
chiefly,  1,  From  the  increase  of  population,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  more  than  five  to  one  (at  least  in  the  large  cities)  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  extraordinary  increased  production 
of  manufactures  by  means  of  the  steam-engine  and  mechanical 
inventions ;  2,  From  the  great-  addition  made  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  high  improvement  of  agriculture 
since  that  period,  whence  more  than  quadruple  the  quantity  of 
food  is  produced ;  3,  From  the  increase  of  the  commercial  ship- 
ping, at  least  six -fold  within  the  same  time ;  4,  From  the  com- 
parative low  rate  of  interest,  which  is  demonstrative  of  the 
mcrease  of  wealth.  The  consequences  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
commercial  spirit  are  most  important  to  the  national  welfare : 
fi-om  general  mdustry  arises  influence,  joined  to  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  on  tms  spirit  rests  the  freedom  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy  under  its  protection. 


[Observations. — Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  ^e 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  all  articles  of  manufacture,  and  the  extraordinaiy 
rise  in  the  land  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  year  1500,  it  ^ 
important  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  condition, 'especially  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  is  now  much  worse  than  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  In  1350,  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  which  was  enacted 
to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  less  than  the  natural  rate  of  wages,  allowed  to 

A  mower  of  meadows,  5c?.  a  day,— equal  in  weight  of  metal  to  U^d. 

A  haymaker,  Id.  a  day. 

A  reaper  of  com,  in  the  first  week  of  August,  2d.;  and  after,  3rf.  a  day. 

But  notwithstandine  that  regulation,  it  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Cullum,  in  his 
History  of  Hawsted,  Suffolk,  that  in  1387  the  wages  of  reapers  were  id.  a 
day,  when  wheat  was  sold  at  4».  a  quarter  (the  average  price  of  the  period); 
oats,  2s. ;  a  cow,  4s. ;  an  ox,  13s.  Sd. ;  a  goose,  6d. ;  and  a  hen,  2rf.  Cooae- 
quently,  at  that  time,  a  reaper  obtained  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  12  days' 
labour,  for  which  he  would  have  now  to  labour  for  30  days.  In  1495, 
the  Statute  fixed  the  wages  of 

A  carter,  without  meat,  at  5d.  a  day,— equal  in  weight  of  metal  to  7W. 

A  mower  of  meadows,  without  meat,  at  6d.  a  day. 

A  reaper  in  harvest,  without  meat,  at  5rf.  a  day. 

And  as  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  latter   part  of  the  fifteenth 

century  did  not  much  exceed  4*.  the  quarter,  the  wages  of  aCTicaltoral 

labourers  had  rather  increased— that  is,  they  obtained  at  least  Se  value  of 

four  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  week's  labour  (equal  to  about  30s.  at  the  ave^ 

B>se  price  of  the  last  ten  yeaia)  •,  >w\s:\\%\.  W  \.\kft  laat  fifty  years  they  have 
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sddom  received  tiie  value  of  one  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  a  week*s 
labour  (or  9$.  6d.)y  except  when  the  price  was  below  the  average.  The  great 
increase  in  the  rent  of  hmd  has  therefore  arisen  from  the  labourers  receiving 
a  less  quantity  of  produce  than  before,  as  well  as  from  the  increased  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  the  increased  price  of  the  produce. 

The  effect  of  increased  production  in  manu^Eictures  has  been  the  reverse  of 
agricultural  improvement.  It  has  been  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  re- 
duction in  the  price.  Besides,  the  operatives  now  not  only  receive  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  product  of  their  labour  as  their  share,  but  they  also  receive 
a  larger  proportion  than  at  any  former  period,  as  the  rent  or  profit  of  capital 
is  less.  Whilst  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  vast  increase  of  the  land- 
rental  of  Ghreat  Britain,  it  has  also  been  considered  necessary  to  show  that  in 
the  distribution  of  the  produce,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
bas  not  been  improved — nor  can  it,  until  there  is  less  competition  in  the 
country  for  food,  and  a  greater  demand  for  labour. 

As  it  is  important  to  know  the  fineness  and  weight  of  the  silver  coin  in 
England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  periods  when  it  was  debased,  the 
following  comparative  table  is  inserted. 


standard 

Weight  of 
20  Shillings 

Value  of  the 

Propor- 

tinn 

Kind's  Beffnal  Tear  and  A.  C. 

Fineness  of 

same  in  Pre- 

1 lb.  of  SUver. 

in  Tale. 

sent  Money. 

fclVU. 

oz.  dwt.  gr. 

Oft.    dwt.  gr. 

£      t.      d. 

Conquest, 

1066 

Old  Sto.  or 
lloz.2dwt.f. 

11    5    0 

2  18    U 

2-906 

28. 

Edward  I., 

1300 

11    2    5 

2  17    5 

2-871 

18. 

Edward  III., 

1344 

10    3    0 

2  12    51 

2-622 

20. 

Edward  III., 

1346 

10    0    0 

2  11    8 

2-583 

27. 

Edward  III., 

1353 

9    0    0 

2    6    6 

2-325 

13. 

Henry  IV., 

1412 

7  10    0 

1  18    9 

1-937 

4. 

Edward  IV., 

1464 

6    0    0 

1  11     0 

1-550 

18. 

Heniy  VIII., 

1527 

5    6  11 

1    7    6} 

1-378 

34. 

Henry  VIII., 

1543 

"lO  *6    0 

5    0    0 

1    3    3} 

M63 

36. 

Heniy  VIII., 

1545 

6    0    0 

5    0    0 

0  13  11 

0-698 

37. 

Henry  VIII., 

1546 

4    0    0 

5    0    0 

0    9    3 

0-466 

a 

Edward  VI., 

1549 

6    0    0 

3    6  16 

0    9    3i 

0  4     7: 

1  0    5^ 

0-466 

5. 

Edward  VI., 

1551 

3    0    0 

3    6  16 

0-232 

6. 

Edward  VI., 

J  562 

11     1     0 

4    0    0 

1-028 

1. 

Mary, 

1553 

11     0    0 

4    0    0 

1024 

2. 

Elizabeth, 

1560 

11     5    0 

4    0    0 

1    0    8 

1-033 

43. 

Elizabeth, 

1601 

11    5    0 

3  17  10 

1    0    0 

1000 

The  debasement  of  the  coin  was  resorted  to  by  the  crown,  probably  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  the  expenses  of  government  could  be  lessened  by  that 
means;  but  as  the  price  of  commodities  depends  on  the  exchangeable  value  of 
«qiiivalent8,  the  prices  of  all  articles  rose  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation, 
and  no  advantage  beyond  de&auding  its  present  creditors  could  be  gained  by 
it.  All  debtors  had  been  equal  gamers,  and  all  money  rents  would  be  pro- 
portionally lowered  until  a  re-adjustment  took  place.  The  great  sufferers 
were  the  agricultural  labourers,  whose  money-wages  were  fixed  by  statute 
from  1360;  and  the  debasement  of  the  coin  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  Vlll.,  and 
the  sabaequent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  consequent  on  the 
large  importations  from  America,  undoubtedly  were  principal  causes  of  the 
diftress  which  prevailed  so  generally  among  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
■ixteenih  centu^.] 


END  OF  PABT  U, — ^MIDDLE  AQEB* 
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SECTION  I  * 

INTRODUCTION — ^VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  EUBOPE  AT  THE  SNB 

OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

1.  [The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  ViU.  of  France,  in  1494, 
18  the  event  fixed  upon  by  historical  writers  for  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  Modern  History.  According  to  Hallam,  it  furnishes  a 
determinate  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Italy  and  France,  and  nearly 
coincides  with  events  which  naturally  terminate  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  other  countries.  It  is  also  the  event  that 
first  engaged  me  principal  states  of  Europe  in  relations  of  alli- 
ance or  iiostility,  which  may  be  deduced  to  the  present  day,  and 
that  led  to  what  has  been  called  the  European  rolitical  System, 
of  which  the  history  may  be  followed  as  a  whole. 

2.  Although  no  single  event  had  occurred,  that  distinctly 
marked  an  epoch,  and  formed  an  exact  dividing  line,  as  between 
antiquity  and  the  mid(Ue  ages,  yet  the  concurrence  of  events, 

Particularly  towards  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  in- 
uence  of  which  were  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe,  sufficiently 
justify  the  commencement  of  a  new  historical  era.  The  more 
important  were — 1.  The  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe,  1453.  2.  The 
revival  of  ancient  learning,  which  the  Greek  refiigees  eminentfy 
contributed  to  produce.  3.  The  invention  of  printing,  of  pi^per, 
of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  mariner^s  compass.  4.  Ae  general 
decay  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  subversion  of  the  power  of 
the  feudal  nobility,  consequent  on  the  improvement  (H  society, 
which  increased  the  sovereign  authority  throughout  Eurqpe. 
5«  The  change  in  the  art  of  war  by^  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  establishment  of  standing  armies.  6.  The  disoovenr  of 
America  bv  Columbus,  1492 ;  and  of  the  passage  to  the  East 
ladies  by  the  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope,  in  1497,  which  led  to  a  total 
change  in  the  commerce  of  i\ie  ^oxld. 
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8.  '*  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  contemplate  the 
consummation  of  an  important  revolution  in  the  structure  of 
political  society,  and  the  first  application  of  several  inventions 
destined  to  exercise  the  widest  influence  on  human  civilization. 
The  feudal  institutions,  or  rather  the  feudal  principle,  which 
operated  even  where  the  institutions,  strictly  speaking,  did  not 
exist,  after  having  wrought  its  appointed  uses,  had  gradually 
Mien  into  decay;  for  it  had  not  the  power  of  accommodating 
itself  to  the  increased  demands  and  improved  condition  of 
society.  However  well  suited  to  a  barbarous  age,  it  was  found 
that  the  distribution  of  power  among  the  members  of  an  inde- 
pendent aristocracy,  was  unfavourable  to  that  degree  of  personal 
security  and  tranquillity  indispensable  to  great  proficiency  in  the 
higher  arts  of  civilization.  It  was  equally  repugnant  to  the 
prmdple  of  patriotism,  so  essential  to  national  independence,  but 
which  must  have  operated  feebly  among  a  people  whose  sympa- 
thies, instead  of  being  concentrated  on  the  state,  were  claimed 
by  a  hundred  masters,  as  was  the  case  in  every  feudal  community, 
llie  conviction  of  this  reconciled  the  nation  to  the  transfer  of 
authority  into  other  hands ;  not  those  of  the  people,  indeed,  who 
were  too  ignorant,  and  too  long  accustomed  to  a  subordmate, 
dependent  situation,  to  admit  of  it, — ^but  into  the  hands  of  the 
soyereign.  It  was  not  until  three  centuries  more  had  elapsed, 
that  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  to  be  so 
&r  improved  as  to  qualify  them  for  asserting  and  maintaining 
the  political  consideration  which  of  right  belongs  to  them.'^  * 

4.  "  In  whatever  degree  public  opinion  and  the  progress  of 
dvents  might  &vour  the  transmission  of  power  fi*om  the  aristo- 
exacy  to  the  monarch,  it  is  obvious  that  much  would  depend  on 
his  personal  character ;  since  the  advantages  of  his  station  alone 
made  him  by  no  means  a  match  for  the  combined  forces  of  his 
great  nobility.  The  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  characters  of 
the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  this  exigency,  in  the  latter 
hall  of  the  fift;eenth  century,  would  seem  to  Imve  had  something 
Moridential  in  it.  Louis  XI.  of  France,  Henry  YU.  of  England, 
Jolin  IL  of  Aragon,  and  his  son  Ferdinand,  Ferdinand  of  ^Naples, 
and  John  11.  of  Portugal,  however  differing  in  other  respects, 
were  all  distinguished  by  a  sagacity  which  enabled  them  to  de- 
Tue  the  most  subtle  and  comprehensive  schemes  of  policy,  and 
which  was  prolific  in  expedients  for  the  circumvention  of  enemies 
too  potent  to  be  encountered  by  open  force.  Their  operations, 
all  mrected  towards  the  some  point,  were  attended  with  similar 
I,  resolting  in  the  exaltation  of  the  royal  prerogative  at  the 


expense  of  the  aristocracy,  with  more  or  less  difference  to  the 
rignts  of  the  people.  In  every  country,  however,  the  nation  at 
kuree  gained  greatly  by  the  revolution,  which  came  on  insensibly ; 
uiabf  securing  internal  tranquility,  and  the  ascendancy  of  law 

*  PreKott*f  Reign  of  Ferdioand  and  Isabella.  Patl  ^  e.  V. 
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over  brute  force,  gave  ample  scope  for  those  intellectual  pursuits 
that  withdraw  mankind  from  sensual  indulgence,  and  too  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  the  animal  wants  of  our  nature.* 

5.  Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  principal  European 
states,  we  shall  take  a  short  survey  of  theu:  situation  at  the 
period  from  which  Modem  History  commences. 

Charles  VH.  having  stripped  the  English  of  their  possessions 
in  France,  except  Calais,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  terror 
which  such  a  formidable  enemy  had  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects, retained  under  arms  a  body  of  9,000  cavalry,  and  of  16,000 
infentry,  which  formed  the  first  standing  army  in  Europe.  As  the 
kings  of  France  got  the  start  of  other  powers  in  establishing  a 
military  force  in  their  dominions,  so  they  were  the  first  who 
efiectually  broke  the  feudal  aristocracy,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  power  which  gave  them  importance.  The  policy  of  Charles 
was  followed  up  by  his  son  Louis  XI.,  who  greatly  extended  the 
power  and  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  increased  the  standing 
army  to  9,000  cavalry,  and  25,000  infantry,  including  6,000 
Swiss,  who  were  then  the  most  formidable  mfantry  in  Europe. 
At  his  death,  in  1483,  he  left  France  a  great  and  a  consolidated 
kingdom,  with  a  well-appointed  army,  and  an  ample  treasury, 
ready  to  carry  her  arms  into  other  countries. 

Henry  VH.  of  England,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne, 
followed  the  example  of  Louis;  but  circumstances  were  less 
favourable.  He  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title :  a  popular 
Action  was  ready  every  moment  to  take  arms  against  him ;  and 
after  the  long  civil  wars,  during  which  the  nobihty  had  often 
displayed  their  power  in  creating  and  deposing  kings,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  carry  on  his  measures  deUberately  and  without  any 
violent  exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermme  that  formidable 
structure  which  he  durst  not  attack  openly.  He  began  by  per- 
mitting the  barons  to  break  the  entails  of  their  estates,  and  to 
dispose  of  them.  He  prevented  the  nobility  from  keeping  in 
their  service  numerous  bands  of  retainers,  which  rendered  them 
formidable  and  turbulent.  He  favoured  the  rising  power  of 
the  middle  classes.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  and  by  securing  to  his  subjects  the  blessings  which  flow 
from  peace,  and  the  fiiri  and  steady  administration  of  the  laws, 
he  made,  imperceptibly,  considerable  alterations  in  the  English 
constitution,  and  transmitted  to  his  successor  authority  so  exten- 
sive, as  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  absolute  monarcfas  in 
Europe,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  and  most  vigorous  effotts. 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella;  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  firom  Grenada; 
the  command  of  the  great  armies  which  it  had  been  necessary  to 
keep  on  fi)ot  in  order  to  accomplish  this ;  the  wisdom  and  steadi- 
ness of  their  administration ;  and  the  address  with  which  they 
Bvailed  themselves  of  every  incident  that  occurred  to  humble  the 

*  Prescott's  Reign  of  PerditwadL  imei\«BLYw?\«i,'^wl%,c  I. 
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nobility,  audio  extend  their  own  prerogative — conspired  in  raising 
these  monarchs  to  such  emioence  and  authority  as  none  of  their 
predecessors  had  ever  enjoyed. 

Immediately  before  this  period,  the  G-erman  empire  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  from  the  dissentions  among  the  members  which 
composed  it;  but  the  regulations  established  by  Maximilian  I.  of 
Austria,  who  became  emperor  in  1492,  had  the  effect  of  maintain- 
ing peace  and  order,  and  restoring  some  degree  of  vigour  to  the 
imperial  authority. 

Italy  was  in  a  different  state  from  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  Instead  of  those  extensive  monarchies  which  occupied 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  it  was  parcelled  out  into  many  small 
states,  each  of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  juris- 
diction. The  only  monarchy  in  Italy  was  that  of  Naples.  In 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican  form  of  government 
was  established.  Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns  who  had 
assumed  no  higher  titles  than  that  of  duke.  The  states  of  the 
church  were  oi  an  anomalous  character,  the  sovereign  being  the 
spiritual  head  of  Christendom,  but  with  a  very  limited  temporal 
power  in  his  own  territories,  until  the  accession  of  Alexander  VI. 
(1492),  who  subverted  the  power  of  the  Boman  barons,  and 
rendered  the  popes  masters  of  their  own  dominions. 

The  Ottoman  power  was  then  firmly  established  in  Europe,  and 
the  government  better  organized,  and  possessing  a  more  complete 
command  of  whatever  force  the  empire  was  capable  of  exerting, 
than  any  other  European  state.  Besides,  the  Turkish  troops 
possessed  every  advantage  that  arises  from  superiority  in  military 
discipline,  which  rendered  them  superior  to  the  forces  of  the 
Christian  powers.] 


SECTION  n. 

FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  ITALY,  IN  THE  END  OF  THE  FUTEENTH 
AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  pTALY,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  eminently 
flourishing  in  science  and  arts.  For  more  than  a  century,  it  had 
been  a  world  by  itself,  as  well  in  reference  to  its  politics  as  its  cul- 
ture. In  the  enjoyment  of  iudependence,  its  states  formed  a  sj^s- 
tem  which  had  for  its  object  the  maintainance  of  a  perfect  equality 
of  rights;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  weaker  might  enjoy  in  security 
all  that  they  held  by  a  just  right.  The  popes  were  exceedingly 
active  in  these  transactions,  employing  their  influence  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  any  foreign  power  m  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

2,  France  was  the  first  to  carry  abroad  an  activity  unemploved 
at  home,  and  to  make  Italy  feel  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  politics  of  Europe,   The  expiilsioii  oi  CViocV^TQV..^ 
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in  as  short  a  time  as  he  had  taken  to  conquer  it  (see  page  347), 
only  had  the  effect  of  "  directing  towards  Italy  the  attention  of 
all  the  western  powers.  They  had  learned  that  they  were  strong 
enough  to  act  as  masters,  and,  if  they  pleased,  as  robbers,  in  this 
the  richest  and  most  civilized  country  on  the  earth.  All  the 
powers  on  the  confines  henceforth  aspired  to  subject  some  part 
of  Italy  to  their  dominion.  They  coveted  their  share  of  tribute 
firom  a  land  so  finiitful  of  impost — ^from  those  cities  in  whidi 
industry  employed  such  numbers,  and  accumulated  so  much 
capital.  Cupidity  put  arms  in  their  hands,  and  smothered  eveiy 
generous  feeling.  The  commanders  were  rapacious;  the  soldiers 
Siought  only  of  pillage.  They  regarded  the  Italians  as  a  race 
abandoned  to  their  exactions,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
barbarous  methods  which  they  invented  for  extorting  money 
from  the  vanquished,  until  at  last  they  completely  destroyed  the 
prosperity  which  had  provoked  their  envy." — Sismondrs  Italian 
Republics,  c.  14.] 

8.  [Charles  did  not  live  to  seek  vengeance — a  sudden  death, 
April,  1498,  removed  him  from  the  world ;  but  his  successor,] 
Louis  Xn.,  eagerly  bent  on  vindicating  his  right  to  Naples, 
courted  the  interest  of  Pope  Alexander  vl.,  who  promised  his 
aid,  on  the  condition  that  his  natural  son,  Csesar  Borgia,  should 
receive  from  Louis  the  dutchy  of  Valentinois,  with  the  king  of 
Navarre^s  sister  in  marriage.  Louis  crossed  the  Alps  (August, 
1499),  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  was  master  of  IVGlan  and 
Genoa.  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  became  his  prisoner  for  life. 
Afraid  of  the  power  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Louis  joined  with 
him  in  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  agreed  to  divide  with  him 
the  conquered  dominions,  the  pope  making  no  scruple  to  sanction 
the  partition.  But  the  compromise  was  of  no  duration  ;  for 
Alexander  VI.  and  Ferdinand,  judging  it  a  better  policy  to  share 
Ital^r  between  themselves,  united  their  interest  to  strip  Louis 
of  his  new  territories.  The  Spaniards,  under  the  celebrated 
Gronsalvo  de  Cordova,  defeated  the  French  under  the  Due  de 
Nemours  and  the  chevalier  Bayard ;  and  Louis  irrecoverably  lost 
his  share  of  the  kindom  of  Naples ;  the  whole,  together  with 
Sicily,  becoming  dependent  on  Spain  (January,  1504). 

4.  History  rdates  with  horror  the  crimes  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  and  his  son  Csesar  Borgia ;  their  murders,  robberies,  prot&- 
nations,  incests.  They  compassed  their  ends  in  attaining  every 
object  of  their  ambition,  but  with  the  universal  abhorrence  of 
mankind,  and  finally  met  with  an  ample  retribution  for  their 
crimes.  The  pope  died  by  poison,  prepared,  as  was  alleged,  by 
himself  for  an  enemy ;  and  Borgia,  stripped  of  all  his  possessions 
by  Pope  Julius  11.,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Spain  by  Gonsalvo  de 
Cfordova,  perished  in  miserable  obscurity. 

5.  Julius  n.,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  projected  the  ibr- 
midable  league  of  Gambray,  1508,  with  the  emperor,  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spun,  the  d\ik&  oi  ^no^^  vddking  of  Hungaryt 
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iC  destruction  of  Venice,  and  dividing  her  territories  among 
>nfederates.  They  accomplished  in  part  their  design ;  and 
%  was  on  the  verge  of  annihilation,  when  the  pope  changed 
Jitics ;  and  having  made  the  French  subservient  to  his  views 
gndering  the  Venetians,  now  formed  a  new  league  with 
and  the  Germans  and  Spaniards,  to  expel  the  French  from 

and  appropriate  all  their  conquests.  The  Swiss  and  the 
sh  co-operated  in  this  design.  The  French  made  a  brave 
ince,  under  their  generals  fiayard  and  Gaston  de  Foix  (Due 
onours,  and  nephew  of  Louis),  but  were  finally  overpowered. 

was  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy:  Ferdinand,  with  ^e  aid 
wry  VIU.  of  England,  stripped  him  of  Navarre,  and  forced 

0  purchase  a  peace.  He  died  in  1515 ;  and,  though  un- 
lAte  in  his  mihtary  enterprises,  from  the  superior  abilities 
rivals,  Pope  Julius  and  I^erdinand,  was  justly  esteemed  by 
bjects  for  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  his  government. 
pPrancis  I.  renewed  his  predecessor's  (Louis  XII.)  treaty 
lance  with  Venice,  and  entered  Lombardy  with  a  powerful 

August  15,  1515,  to  repossess  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The 
hastened  in  ^eat  force  to  defend  Maximilian  Sforza,  whom 
lad  re-established  on  the  ducal  throne.  But  on  impru- 
r  engaging  the  French  at  Marignano,  they  suffered  so 
dy  as  to  be  obliged  to  retreat,  when  the  whole  dutchy  sub- 
i  to  their  power.  Sforza  abdicated  the  sovereignty  for  a 
m  of  30,000  crowns, secured  to  him  in  France;  and  the  Swiss 
J  after  agreeing  to  a  treaty  of  peace  (which  took  the  name 
)  "  Paix  Perpetuelle,"  and  became  the  basis  of  all  subse- 

treaties  with  them),  the  influence  of  France  in  Italy  seemed 
confirmed  (November,  1515).  Amidst  these  transactions, 
oand  the  Catholic  died;  and  lus  grandson  Charles  sue- 
ig  to  his  Spanish  kingdoms,  January  15,  1516,  shortly 
concluded  a  treaty  at  Noyon,  by  which  Francis  ceded  to 
ill  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  the  dower  of  a 
K>m  daughter,  whom  he  promised  to  Charles  in  marriage. 
)ope  and  the  emperor  then  acceded  to  the  treaty,  which 
lated  the  wars  which  had  grown  out  of  the  league  of 
ray.  The  Venetians  were  once  more  put  in  possession  of 
e  states  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed:  but  their 

1  was  annihilated,  their  population  reduced  to  one-half^ 
constitution  itself  shaken,  and  they  were  never  after  in  a 
bo  contend  for  the  independence  of  Italy,  fiad  Italy  been 
»d  to  repose  after  so  many  disasters,  she  might  still  have 
sred  her  strength  and  population,  and  been  prepared  to 
mence  the  struggle  with  me  transalpine  nations ;  but  this 
enied  to  her  by  the  heartless  lenity  and  ambition  of  Pope 
L  (the  successor  of  Julius),  who  sought  only  the  aggran* 
ant  of  the  &mily  of  the  Medicii.] 
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SECTION  m. 

GERMANY  AND  FRANCE  IN  THE  REIGNS  OP  CHARLES  V.  AND 

FRANCIS  I. 

1.  We  resume  the  detail  of  the  history  of  Europe  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century ;  previously  remarking,  that  the 
Germanic  empire  continued  for"  above  fifty  years  in  a  state  of 
languid  tranquillity,  from  the  time  of  Albert  II.,  the  successor  of 
Sigismund,  during  the  long  reign  of  Frederick  III.,  whose  son 
Maximilian  acquired,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands.  Maximilian 
was  elected  emperor  in  1493 ;  and,  by  establishing  a  perpetual 
peace  between  the  separate  Grermanic  states,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  subsequent  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

2.  PhiHp,  archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  Maximilian,  married 
Jane  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile ;  and  of 
that  marriage  the  eldest  son  was  Charles  V.,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  in  1516,  and  who,  on  the  death  of  4iis  grand- 
father Maximilian,  preferred  his  claim  to  the  vacant  imperial 
throne.  He  had  for  his  competitor  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  conquest  of  the  Milanese,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  contending  interests  of  the  Italian  states.  The 
German  electors,  afraid  of  the  exorbitant  power  both  of  Charles 
and  of  Francis,  would  have  rejected  both,  and  conferred  the  im- 
perial crown  on  Frederick  duke  of  Saxony ;  but  this  extraordinary 
man  declined  the  proffered  dignity,  and  his  counsel  determined 
the  election  in  favour  of  QJiarles  of  Austria  (1519). 

3.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  now  declared  enemies,  and 
their  mutual  claims  on  each  other's  dominions  were  the  subject  of 
perpetual  hostility.  The  emperor  claimed  Artois  as  part  of  the 
Netherlands.  Francis  prepared  to  make  good  his  nght  to  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Charles  had  to  defend  Milan,  and  support  his  title 
to  Navarre,  which  had  been  wrested  fi'om  France  by  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  courted  by  the 
rival  monarchs,  as  the  weight  of  Englajad  was  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scale,  where  the  power  of  each  was  nearly  balanced. 

4.  The  first  hostile  attack  was  made  by  Francis  on  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre  (1521),  which  he  won  and  lost  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
months.  The  emperor  attacked  Picardy,  and  his  troops  at  the 
same  time  drove  the  French  out  of  the  Milanese.  On  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  Charles  placed  his  tutor,  Cardinal  Adrian,  on  the  papal 
throne  (1522);  and  by  the  promise  of  elevating  Wolsey,  the 
minister  of  Henry  Vlll.,  to  tnat  dignity  on  the  death  of  AdriaOi 

fained  the  alliance  of  the  English  monarch  in  his  war  against 
!rance. 

5.  At  this  critical  time  ETaxwas  imprudently  quarrelled  with 
his  best  general,  the  ConsU\)\e'Bo\ir\ioxk.^^\i^^m^''waai^  desert- 
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ed  to  the  emperor  (1523),  and  was  by  him  invested  with  the  chief 
command  of  his  armies.  The  imperial  generals  were  far  superior 
in  abilities  to  their  opponents.  The  French  were  defeated  at 
Biagrassa,  and  Charles  was  carrying  everything  before  him  in 
Italy,  when  Francis  entered  the  Milanese,  and  retook  the  capital ; 
but,  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  his  troops  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  the  French  monarch  became  the  Constable 
Bourbon's  prisoner,  which  he  communicated  to  his  mother  by 
letter  in  these  words,  "  Madame,  all  is  lost,  except  our  honour." 

6.  The  emperor  made  no  advantage  of  his  good  fortune.  By 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Francis  regained  his  liberty  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  yielding  to  Charles  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  superiority  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  He  gave  his  two  sons 
as  hostages  for  the  fuliilment  of  these  conditions ;  but  the  states 
refused  to  ratify  them,  and  the  failure  was  compromised  for  a  sum 
of  money. 

7.  On  a  renewal  of  the  war,  Henry  VHI.  took  part  with 
France,  and  Charles  lost  an  opportunity  of  obtaming  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy.  The  papal  army  in  the  French  interest 
was  d^eated  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  and  the  pope  himself 
made  prisoner ;  but  Bourbon  was  killed  in  the  siege  of  Rome 
(1527),  and  Charles  allowed  the  pope  to  purchase  his  release. 

8.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Cambray  (1529), 
Charles  visited  Italy,  and  received  the  imperial  diadem  from 
Pope  Clement  VH.  The  Turks  having  invaded  Hungary,  the 
emperor  marched  against  them  in  person,  and  compelled  the 
sultan  Solyman,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  to  evacuate  the 
country.  He  soon  after  embarked  for  Africa,  to  replace  the 
dethroned  Muley  Hassan  in  the  sovereignty  of  Tunis  and  Algiers, 
which  had  been  usurped  by  Hyradin  Barbarossa ;  and  he  adoiev- 
ed  the  enterprise  with  honour.  His  reputation  exceeded  at  this 
period  that  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  both  for  political 
ability,  for  real  power,  and  the  extent  and  opulence  of  his 
dominions. 

9.  Francis  was  glad  to  ally  himself  even  with  the  Turks,  to 
cope  with  the  imperialists;  and  Barbarossa  invaded  Italy:  but 
the  troops  of  Charles  prevented  the  co-operation  of  the  French, 
and  separately  defeated  and  dispersed  the  allied  powers ;  while 
another  army  of  the  imperialists  ravaged  Champagne  and 
Picardy. 

10.  In  the  interval  of  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  at  Nice 
(1538),  for  ten  years  between  the  rival  monarchs,  Charles  passed 
through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  and  was  entertained  by 
Francis  with  the  most  magnificent  hospitality.  He  had  promis- 
ed to  grant  to  the  French  king  his  favourite  desire,  the  mvesti- 
ture  01  Milan ;  but  failing  to  keephis  word,  the  war  was  renewed 
with  double  animosity  (1642).  The  French  and  Turkish  fleets 
attacked  Nice,  but  were  dispersed  by  the  Geaoea^  aAnstt^X., 
Andrea  Doria.    In  Italy  the  French  were  "victonovja  \xv  ^^ 
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battle  of  Cerizoles,  but  drew  no  benefit  from  this  partial 
advantage.  The  imperialists,  on  the  whole,  had  a  decided 
superiority;  and  France  must  have  been  undone,  had  not  the 
disorders  of  Grermany,  from  the  contending  interests  of  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  forced  the  emperor  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  Cr^pi  with  Francis  (1544);  who,  at  the  same  time, 
purchased  a  peace  with  Henry  VlII.,  who  had  once  more  taken 
part  with  his  rival.  Francis  died  soon  after  (1547) ;  a  prince  of 
great  spirit  and  abilities,  and  of  a  generous  and  noble  mind, 
unfortunate  only  from  the  necessity  of  struggling  against  a 
power  which  overmatched  him  both  in  policy  and  in  resources. 

11.  A  short  time  before  this  period  was  founded  (1535)  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  (or  the  Society  of  Jesus),  by  Ignatius 
Loyola,  which  was  approved  of  and  confirmed  bythe  pope  in  1540. 
The  principle  of  the  order  (besides  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  monastic  obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
orders  of  regulars)  was  implicit  obedience  and  submission  to  the 
pope.  The  brethren  were  qot  confined  to  their  cloisters,  but 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  world ;  and  thus,  by  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  princes  and  statesmen,  they  were  enabled  to  direct  the 
policy  of  nations  to  the  great  end  of  establishing  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  wealth  they  accumulated,  the 
extent  of  their  power,  and  the  supposed  consequences  of  their 
intrigues  to  the  peace  of  nations,  excited  at  length  a  general 
hostOity  to  their  order ;  [and  the  institution  was  totally  suppren* 
ed  and  abolished  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  in  1773.  In  1801, 
Pius  Vll.  re-established  the  order  for  Russia  only ;  and  in  1814, 
for  re-establishment  throughout  the  whole  earth.] 

12.  If  Charles  Y.  aimed  at  universal  empire,  he  was  ever  it 
a  distance  from  the  object  of  his  wishes.  The  formidable  ocm- 
federacy  of  the  Protestants  to  preserve  their  liberties  and  their 
religion,  gave  him  perpetual  disquiet  in  Grermany.  He  never 
could  form  his  dominions  into  a  well-connected  body,  from  the 
separate  national  interests  of  the  Spaniards,  Flemish,  and  Ger- 
mans; and  even  the  imperial  states  were  divided  by  tiieir 
jealousies,  political  and  religious.  The  hostilities  of  fordgn 
powers  gave  him  continual  annoyance.  He  found  in  Henry  U., 
the  successor  of  Francis,  an  antagonist  as  formidable  aa  hk 
fiither.  His  cares  and  difficulties  increased  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  and  at  length  entirely  broke  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  In  a 
state  of  melancholy  despondency,  he  retired  firom  the  world  ^to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Justus  in  Placentia)  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
resigning  first  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son  Ph&p  IL  (1556)t 
and  afterwards  the  imperial  crown  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  who  was  elected  emperor,  24th  Febroary,  155& 
His  death  was  hastened  by  his  monastic  severities,  and  occurred 
on  the  day  afber  the  rehearsal  of  the  recemonial  of  hJa  own 
ohseqoies,  Sept.  21, 1558.* 

*  Robertion  glvts  flie  fokkmVng  tooQionl  kA  Wa  timva^u  mfli 
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SECTION  IV. 

OBSERYATIONS  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  Pbeyious  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.,  the  Grermanic  impure 
yns  subject  to  all  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  governments.  The 
general  diets  of  the  states  were  tumultuous  and  indedsive,  and 
tkear  constant  wars  with  each  other  kept  the  whole  in  anarchy 
and  barbarism.  Wenoeslaus,  in  1383,  endeavoured  to  remedy 
these  evils  by  the  enactment  of  a  general  peace;  but  no  effectual 
means  were  taken  for  securing  it.  Albert  II.  attempted  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end,  and  had  some  success.  He  divided 
Germany  into  six  drdes,  each  regulated  by  its  own  diet.  But 
the  jealousies  of  the  states  prompted  them  constantly  to  hostilities, 
iriuch  there  was  no  supenor  power  sufficient  to  restrain. 

2.  At  length,  however,  Maximilian  I.  succeeded  in  procuring 
ihat  solemn  enactment  (drawn  up  at  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1495) 
which  established  a  perpetual  peace  among  the  Germanic  states, 
mder  the  cogent  penalty  of  the  aggressor  being  treated  as  a 
eommon  enemy.  He  also  obtained  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber,  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences,  [which  sat 
at  first  at  Spire,  and  afterwards  at  Wetzlar  It  was  composed  of 
adbief  or  head,  called  the  Judge  of  the  Chamber,  and  of  a  certain 
nmnber  of  assessors  chosen  from  among  the  jurists  and  independ- 
ent nobility.  The  institution  of  the  Auuc  Council,  another 
sovereign  court  of  the  empire,  followed  soon  after  that  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber.  Its  ongin  is  generally  referred  to  the  diet  of 
CSologne  (1512).]  Of  the  same  date  also  was  the  plan  of  divid- 
ing the  empire  anew  into  ten  cuxdes,  each  sending  its  represen- 
traves  to  we  Imperial  Chamber,  and  bound  to  ei^orce  the  public 
hsw8  through  its  own  territoiy.  A  regency  was  appointed  to 
snbsist  in  the  intervals  of  the  diet,  composed  of  twenty  members, 
orer  whom  the  emperor  presided. 

8  These  regulations,  however  wise,  would  probably  have 
fidled  of  their  end,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  house  of 
Austria^  which  for  three  centuries  continued  to  occupy  the 
imperial    throne.      The  ambition  and  policy  of  Charles  Y. 

•0  mnarkable  a  man.  "  He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  In  the  chapel  of  the 
Booartery.  Hii  domettici  marched  thither  in  formal  procession,  with  black  tapers 
tal  their  hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  lie  was  laid  in  his  coflSn  with 
much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted ;  and  Charles  joinKi  in  the 
ptaywa  which  were  offbred  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  mingling  his  tears  with  those 
whkiii  his  attendants  shed,  b»  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The 
eeremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coflBn,  in  the  usual  form ;  and 
an  tiM  asristants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles  rose 
out  of  the  coflfin,  and  withdrew  to  his  appartment,  full  of  those  awAil  sentiments 
irtildi  such  a  singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatigu. 
lag  length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  the  image  of  death  left  on  his 
Bmd.  aflfeeted  him  so  much  that  next  day  he  was  seised  with  a  fever.  HU  fe«b\« 
frame  could  not  long  resist  its  violence;  and  he  expired  on  U\e  twvnVl-fiS^ ^ 
Wtammtmr^^nar  M  Jin  ofUfty^ght  yearB,  six  months,  and  ttacnl3.t^t«  dai%v^ 
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would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the  German 
princes,  had  not  the  new  system  of  preserving  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  made  these  princes  find  allies  and  protectors 
sufficient  to  traverse  the  emperor^s  schemes  of  absolute  domin- 
ion. He  attained,  however,  an  authority  fer  beyond  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors.  The  succeeding  emperors  imitated  his 
policy,  but  without  his  talents,  and  therefore  found  yet  stronger 
obstacles  to  their  encroachments  on  the  freedom  of  the  states. 

4.  The  Germanic  liberties  were  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  in  1648,  which  fixed  the  emperor's  prerogatives, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  states.  The  constitution  of  the  empire 
was  not  firamed  for  the  ordinary  ends  of  government,  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people.  It  regarded  not  the  rights 
of  the  subjects,  but  only  the  independence  of  the  several  princes; 
and  its  sole  object  was  to  maintam  each  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  prevent  usurpations  and  encroachments  on  each 
others'  territories.  It  had  no  relation  to  the  particular  govern- 
ment of  the  states,  each  of  which  had  its  own  laws  and  constrtu- 
tion — some  more  free,  and  others  more  despotic. 

5.  The  general  diet  had  the  power  of  enacting  the  public  laws 
of  the  empire.  It  consisted  of  three  colleges,  the  electors,  the 
princes,  and  the  free  cities.  All  such  public  laws,  and  ail  gene- 
ral measures,  were  the  subject  of  the  separate  deliberation  of 
the  electoral  college,  and  that  of  the  princes.  When  jointly  ap- 
proved by  them,  the  resolution  was  canvassed  by  the  college  of 
the  fre&  cities,  and,  if  agreed  to,  became  &placitum  of  the  empire. 
If  approved  finally  by  the  emperor,  it  was  a  conclusum,  or  gene- 
ral law.  If  disapproved,  the  resolution  is  of  no  eflfect.  More- 
over, the  emperor  must  be  the  proposer  of  all  general  laws. 
StiU  fiirther,  no  complaint  or  request  could  be  made  by  any  of 
the  princes  to  the  diet,  without  the  approbation  of  the  elector 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  might  refiise  it  at  his  pleasure. 
These  constitutional  defects  were  the  more  hurtfiil  in  their  con- 
sequences from  the  separate  and  oflen  contending  interests  of  the 
prmces,  who  had  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  the  power  of  con- 
tracting forei^  alliances,  and  were  frequently  possessed  of 
forei^  domimons  of  far  greater  value  than  their  imperial  ter* 
ritones. 

6.  The  Germanic  constitution  had,  however,  in  some  respects, 
its  advantages.  The  particular  diets  of  each  circle  tended  to 
unite  those  princes  in  all  matters  of  national  concern,  whatever 
might  be  the  discordance  of  their  individual  interests.  The  re- 
gulations made  in  those  diets  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  general 
legislative  power.  Besides  the  circular  diets,  the  electors,  the 
prmces,  the  free  cities,  the  Catholics,  and  the  Protestants,  held 
their  particular  diets,  when  their  common  interests  required  it ; 
and  these  powers  balanced  each  other.  Considered,  tnerefore, 
solely  in  the  light  of  a  league  of  several  independent  princes  and 
states  associating  for  \}ims  comixioii\>^xi^^Vm<^QK€cmAsua  oons^- 
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tution  had  many  advantages  in  promoting  general  harmony, 
securing  the  rights  of  its  members,  and  preventing  the  weak 
from  being  oppressed  by  the  strong.^ 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY  AND  SWITZERLAND,  AND 
THE  REVOLUTION  IN  DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN. 

1.  The  age  of  Charles  V.  is  the  era  of  great  events  and  im- 
portant revolutions  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  is  the  era  of 
the  reformation  of  religion — of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
— and  of  the  highest  splendour  of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  Of  each  of  these  great  objects  we  ^all  treat 
in  order;  and,  first,  of  the  Beformation. 

The  voluptuous  taste  and  splendid  projects  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
demanding  large  suppHes  of  money  (particularly  for  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter^s  at  Kome),  he  instituted  through  all  the  Chris- 
dan  kingdoms  a  sale  of  indulgences,  or  remittances  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory.  This  traffic  being  abused  to  the  most  shock- 
mg  purposes,  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  finar  of  undaunted 
resolution,  took  upon  him  to  preach  against  it,  and  to  inveigh 
with  acrimony  against  the  power  (the  pope)  which  authorized 
it.  He  fi:)und  many  willing  hearers,  particularly  in  the  electorate 
of  Saxony,  of  which  the  prmce  Frederick  was  ms  fi:iend  and  pro- 
tector. Leo  X.  condemned  his  tenets  by  a  papal  bull,  which 
only  increased  the  zeal  and  indignation  of  the  preacher.  In  a 
book  he  published,  called  The  Babylonish  Captivity^  he  appUed 
all  the  scriptural  attributes  of  the  whore  of  Babylon  to  the  papal 
hierarchy,  and  attacked  with  equal  force  and  virulence  the  doc- 
trines of  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  the  ceHbacy  of  the  priests, 
and  the  refusal  of  wine  in  the  communion  to  the  people.  The 
book  being  condemned  to  the  flames,  Luther  took  upon  him  to 
bum  the  pope^s  bull  of  excommunication,  and  the  decretals,  at 
Wittemberg  (1620). 

2.  One  of  the  first  champions  who  took  up  the  pen  against 
Luther  was  Henry  VUL  of  England,  whose  book  (A  Treatise  in 
Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments)^  presented  to  Pope  Leo,  pro- 
cured him  the  title,  now  annexed  to  the  crown,  of  '*  Defender  of 
the  Faith."  The  rest  of  Europe  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to 
these  rising  controversies,     (jharles  V.,  studious  of  the  fiiend- 

•  The  confederation  of  independent  states  which  comprised  the  German  empire^ 
continued  until  1805,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg :  and  on  the 
rsUblithment  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  by  Napoleon  In  1806  (of  which  he 
made  himself  the  protector),  Francis  IL  relinquished  the  title  of  eroporor  of  Ger. 
many,  and  assumed  that  of  emperor  of  Austria,  as  Francis  1.  By  the  tce&Vl  ^^ 
Vteona  (1815),  a  new  confederation  of  the  German  states  vras  eitileied  VnXo^  ^nYi^O^ 
vUl  b«  puUgulariMed  whea  treating  of  that  period. 
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ship  of  the  pope,  took  part  against  Luther,  and  summoned  him 
to  answer  for  his  doctrmes  in  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521).  The 
Beformer  defended  himself  with  great  spirit,  and,  aided  by  his 
firiend  the  elector,  made  a  safe  escape  into  Saxony,  where  the 
mass  was  now  universally  abolished,  the  images  destroyed,  and 
the  convents  shut  up.  The  fiiars  and  nuns  returned  to  the 
world,  and  Luther  took  a  nun  for  his  wife  (1526).  Nor  did 
these  secularized  priests  abuse  their  new  freedom;  for  their 
manners  were  decent,  and  their  hves  exemplary. 

3.  Erasmus  has  justly  censured  the  impolicy  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  their  modes  of  resisting  and  suppressing  the  new  doc- 
trines. They  allowed  them  to  be  discussed  in  sermons  before 
the  people,  and  employed  for  that  purpose,  furious  and  bigoted 
declaimers,  who  only  increased  and  widened  differences.  Thef 
would  not  yield  in  the  most  insignificant  trifle,  nor  acknowledge 
a  single  &ult ;  and  they  persecuted  with  the  utmost  cruelty  all 
whose  opinions  were  not  agreeable  to  their  own  standard  dPfiuth. 
How  wise  is  the  counsel  of  Lord  Bacon!  ^^  There  is  no  better 
way  to  stop  the  rise  of  new  sects  and  schisms,  than  to  reform 
abuses,  compound  the  lesser  differences,  proceed  mildly  from  the 
first,  refrain  from  sanguinary  persecutions,  and  rather  to  soften 
and  win  the  principal  leaders,  by  gradng  and  advandng  them, 
than  to  enrage  them  by  violence  And  bitterness." — (Bac.  Mor. 
Ess.^t  Sect.  1,  Ess.  12.) 

4.  Switzerland  followed  in  the  path  of  reformation:  Znin^iin 
of  Zurich  (1519)  preached  forth  the  new  tenets  with  audi  zeal 
and  effect,  that  tne  whole  canton  were  his  converts ;  and  the 
senate  publicly  abolished  the  mass,  and  purified  the  churdies. 
Berne  took  the  same  measures  with  yet  greater  solemnity,  after 
a  discussion  in  the  senate  which  lasted  two  months.  Bile  Imi- 
tated the  same  example.  Others  of  the  cantons  armed  in  de- 
fence of  their  faith ;  and  in  a  desperate  enga^ment,  in  which  the 
Protestants  were  defeated,  Zuinglius  was  slam  by  the  Catholics, 
in  the  battle  of  Cappel,  1531. 

5.  Lutheranism  was  now  making  its  progress  towards  the 
north  of  Europe.  Sweden,  Denma^,  and  Norway,  were  at  this 
time  governed  by  Christiem  11.,  the  Nero  of  the  north.  The 
Swedes,  reluctantly  submitting  to  the  yoke,  were  kept  in  awe  bv 
Troll,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  a  nuthful  minister  of  the  t3rrant  in  all 
his  schemes  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  On  intelligence  of  a  re- 
volt, the  king  and  his  primate,  armed  with  a  bull  frx>m  Pope  Leo 
X.,  massacred  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  and  senators,  amidst 
the  festivity  of  a  banquet  (1520).  Gustavus  Yasa,  grand-nqihew 
of  Charles  Canutson,  formerly  king  of  Sweden,  escaped  from  this 
carnage,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  mines  of  Daiiecarlia.  By 
degrees  assembling  a  small  army,  he  defeated  the  generals  oi 
Christiem,  whose  cruelties  at  length  determined  the  united  oa- 
tiona  to  vindicate  their  rights  by  a  solemn  sentence  of  depositioii. 

Hie  tjrrant  fled  to  Flaadexa  \  9xAYt^^^  ^s^ks^  ^  H^c ' 
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elected  soverdgn  of  the  three  kingdoms;  though  Sweden,  adher> 
ing  to  her  heroic  deliverer,  and  the  heir  of  ner  ancient  kings, 
M&iowled^ed  alone  the  sovereignty  of  Gustavus  Vasa  (1523). 
The  bull  of  Leo  X.,  and  its  bloody  consequences,  were  sufficient 
to  convert  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  tenets  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Gustavus  enjoyed  his  sceptre  many  years  in  peace 
(till  1560),  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  happmess  and  pros- 
perity of  his  kingdom. 

6.  As  early  as  1525,  the  states  of  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hesse 
Cassel,  and  tiie  dties  of  Strasburg  and  Fran^ort,  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation.  Luther  had  now  a  species  of 
^iritual  control,  which  he  exercised  by  the  medium  of  a  synod  of 
SIX  reformers.  His  successful  example  gave  rise  to  reformers  of 
difierent  kinds,  whose  doctrines  were  less  consonant  to  reason 
or  good  poUcy.  Two  &natics  of  Saxony,  Storck  and  Muncer, 
oondemned  iniant  baptism  (hence  termed  Anabaptists).  They 
nreached  up  universal  equality  and  freedom  of  religious  opinion ; 
Imt,  with  smgular  inconsistency,  attempted  to  propagate  their 
doctrines  by  the  sword.  They  were  defeated  at  Mulhausen 
(1625),  and  Muncer  died  on  a  scafibld;  but  the  party  aiberwards 
acquired  new  courage  (1534).  They  surprised  Munster,  ex- 
peUed  the  bishop,  and  anointed  for  their  king  a  tailor,  named 
Jack  of  Leiden,  who  defended  the  city  with  the  most  desperate 
courage,  but  fell  at  length,  with  his  party,  under  the  sui>erior 
fixroe  of  regular  troops  (1535).  The  Anabaptists,  thus  sanguinary 
in  their  original  tenets  and  practices,  have  long  ago  become 
peaceable  and  harmless  subjects. 

7.  The  united  power  of  the  pope  and  emperor  found  it  im- 
pottedble  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Beformation.  The  diet  of 
Spires  (1525)  proposed  articles  of  accommodation  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Catholics.  Fourteen  cities  of  Germany,  and 
several  of  the  electors,  protested  formally  against  those  articles ; 
and  h^ioe  the  Lutheran  party  acquired  the  name  of  Protestants. 
They  presented  to  the  assembly  at  Augsburg  (1530)  a  confession 
of  tiieir  &ith,  drawn  up  by  Melanchthony  which  is  the  standard  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines. 

8.  The  virtuous  lives  and  conduct  of  the  Protestant  leaders, 
oonqMured  with  those  of  the  higher  clergy  among  the  Catholics, 
formed  a  contrast  very  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation.    The  solemn  manner  in  which  the  states  of  Switzerland, 
and  particularly  Greneva,  had  proceeded,  in  calmly  discussing 
e¥ery  point  of  controversy,  and  yielding  only  to  the  force  of 
rational  conviction,  attracted  the  respect  of  all  Europe.     John 
Calvin,  a  Frenchman,  becoming  a  zealous  convert  to  the  new 
doctrines,  was  the  first  who  g[ave  them  a  systematic  form  by  his 
IntHttUions,  and  enforced  their  authority  by  the  establishment  of 
synods,  conmstories,  and  deacons.    The  magistracy  of  Geneva 
gave  these  ordhiances  the  authority  of  the  ubw ;  au^  \!£v.^  ^^t^ 
ndaptedhysaxofthe  Swiss  cantons  by  the  Protestaixta  o^  £^dSk5:K^^ 
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and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  England,  The  ablest 
advocates  of  Csdvin  will  find  it  difficult  to  Tindicate  him  fix>m  the 
charge  of  intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution ;  but  these,  iHiich 
are  uie  vices  or  defects  of  the  individual,  attach  not  in  the  least 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  are  subject  to  the  test 
of  reason,  and  can  derive  no  blemish  or  dishonour  from  the  men 
who  propagated  them,  or  even  the  motives  which  might  influence 
some  of  their  earliest  supporters.  This  observation  applies  mcnre 
particularly  to  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  section. 


SECTION  VL 

OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND  UNDER  HENRT  Till.  AND 

HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

1 .  WiCKUFFB  (b.  1324,  d.  1387),  in  the  middle  of  the  foarteenth 
century,  by  an  attack  on  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation, 
indulgences,  and  auricular  confession,  and  yet  more  by  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  had  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  for  a  revolution  in  rehgicNU 
opinions ;  but  his  professed  followers  were  not  numerous.  The 
intemperate  passions  of  Henry  YIU.  were  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  Beformation  in  England.  He  had  be^i  married  £ar  eighteen 
years  to  Catharine  of  Spain,  aunt  of  Charles  Y.,  bj  whom  he  had 
three  children— one  of  them,  Mary,  afterwards  ^ueen  of  En^and; 
when,  falling  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,he  solicited  Clemoit  YIL 
for  a  divorce  from  Catharine,  on  the  score  of  her  former  maniifie 
to  his  elder  brother,  Arthur.  The  pope  found  himself  in  the 
painM  dilemma  of  either  affironting  the  emperor,  or  mOTtaUy 
offending  the  king  of  England.  In  hope  that  the  king's  pasnim 
might  cool,  he  spun  off  the  time  bj  preliminaries  andnegotiatioDs; 
but  to  no  purpose.  Henry  was  resolutely  bent  on  accomplishing 
his  wishes*  The  Sorbonne  and  other  French  universities  gave 
an  opinion  in  his  favour ;  and,  armed  with  this  sanction,  he  camsed 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  annul  his  marriage  (1583^. 
The  repudiated  queen  gave  place  to  Anne  Boleyn.  On  tfaiu 
occasion,  Wolsey,  the  mmister  of  Henry,  lost  the  &vour  of  hb 
master,  by  opposing,  as  was  believed,  his  darling  measure. 

2.  Clement  YH.,  from  this  specimen  of  the  wayward  temp^ 
of  Henry,  resolved  to  keep  well  with  the  emperor,  and  issued  ois 
bull,  condemnatory  of  the  sentence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Henry  immediately  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  parliament  ratified  his  title;  and  the  pope^s 
authonty  was  instantly  suppressed  in  all  his  dominions  (1684). 
He  proceeded  to  abolish  the  monasteries,  and  oonfiscate  then^ 
treasures  and  revenues,  erecting  out  of  the  latter  six  newbishqp' 
rioB  (Westminster,  Ox&xd^  "^^t^s^^totk^^^^ara^  Clietter,  and 
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Olouoester)  and  a  college  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge).  The 
immoralitiefl  of  the  monks  were  sedulouslj'  exposed ;  t£e  forgery 
<^  relics,  &l8e  miracles,  &c.,  held  up  to  the  popular  scorn. 

8.  Yet  Henry,  though  a  reformer,  and  pope  in  his  own  king- 
dom, had  not  renounc^  the  religion  of  Bome :  he  was  equaUy 
an  enemy  to  the  tenets  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  as  to  the  pope's 
jurisdiction  in  England.  Inconstant  in  his  affections,  and  a 
stranger  to  all  humanity,  he  removed  Anne  Boleyn  from  the 
throne  to  the  scaffold  (1536),  to  gratify  a  new  passion  for  Jane 
Seymour,  a  maid  of  honour,  who  happily  died  about  a  year  after. 
To  her  succeeded  Anne  of  Cleves  (1540),  whom  he  divorced  in 
nine  months,  to  make  way  for  Catharine  Howard.  She  under- 
went the  same  &te  with  Anne  Boleyn,  on  a  similar  suspicion  of 
infidelity  to  his  bed  (1544).  His  sixth  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  with 
difficulty  retained  her  hazardous  elevation;  but  had  the  good 
fbrtone  to  survive  the  tyrant.  ^^ 

4.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VJJLl.  (1547),  and  the  accession  of 
Ida  son  Edward  YI.,  the  Protestant  religion  prevailed  in  England, 
and  was  fiivoured  by  the  sovereign ;  but  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteffli  (1553);  and  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  hands  of  his 
aster  Mary,  an  intolerant  Catholic,  and  most  cruel  persecutor  of 
the  Protestants.  In  her  reign,  which  was  but  of  five  years' 
duration,  above  800  miserable  victims  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions.  Mary  inherited  a  congenial 
spirit  with  her  husband,  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  whose  intolerance 
oost  him  the  loss  of  a  third  part  of  his  dominions. 

6.  Mary  was  succeeded  (1558)  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  the 
daogfater  of  Anne  Boleyn,  a  Protestant,  and  the  more  zealous 
from  an  abhorrence  of  the  character  of  her  predecessor.  In  her 
reign,  tke  religion  of  England  became  stationary.  The  hierarchy 
was  established  in  its  present  form,  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
priflste,  and  deacons — ^the  long  being  by  law  the  head  of  the 
dncTGli.  The  liturgy  had  been  settled  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
YL    The  canons  are  agreeable  chiefly  to  the  Lutheran  tenets. 

Of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  we  shall  afterwards  treat 
imder  a  separate  section. 


SECTION  VIL 

OF  THE  DISCOVBBY  AND  CONQXJEST  OF  AMERICA. 

1.  Amoko  those  great  events  which  distinguished  the  age  of 
Chsrles  V.,  was  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Ferdinando  Cortez, 
and  of  Peru  by  the  Pizarros.  The  discovery  of  America  had 
nteoeded  the  first  of  these  events  about  twenty-seven  years ; 
but  we  have  postponed  the  mention  of  it  till  now^  that  the^Vi^V^ 
maj  be  ahc^tly  treated  in  connexion. 
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Christopher  Columbus,  a  Grenoese,  a  man  o£  enterprising 
spirit,  having  in  vain  solicited  encouragement  from  his  native 
state,  from  Portugal,  and  from  England,  to  attempt  discoveries 
in  the  western  seas,  applied  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
who  furnished  him  with  three  smaU  ships,  ninety  men,  and  a  few 
thousand  ducats  for  the  charges  of  his  voyage  (1492).  Aftee 
thirty-three  days*  sail  from  the  Canaries,  he  discovered  San  Sal- 
vador, and  soon  after,  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola;  whence 
returning,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives,  some  presents  in 
gold,  and  curiosities  of  the  country,  he  was  treated  by  the  Spa- 
niards with  the  highest  honours,'  and  soon  supplied  with  a  suitai)]e 
armament  for  the  prosecution  of  his  discoveries.  In  his  second 
voyage,  he  discovered  the  Caribbees  and  Jamaica  (1493).  In  a 
third  voyage,  he  descried  the  continent  of  America,  within  tea 
degrees  of  the  line,  towards  the  isthmus  of  Panama  (1498).  To 
this  continent  the  geographer  Americus,  who,  five  years  after, 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Columbus,  had  the  undeserved  honour 
to  giving  his  name. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  America  and  its  islands  were  a  race  of 
men  quite  new  to  the  Europeans.  They  are  of  the  colour  of 
copper,  and  have  no  beard.  In  some  (^^uarters,  as  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  the  Spaniards  found  a  flourishmg  empire,  and  a  people 
polished,  refined,  and  luxurious.  In  oti^ers,  man  was  a  na£ed 
savage,  the  member  of  a  wandering  tribe,  whose  sole  occupatioa 
was  hunting  or  war.  The  savages  of  the  continent  were  charac- 
terized alike  by  their  cruelty  to  their  enemies,  their  contempt^  of 
death,  and  their  generous  afiection  for  their  fiiends.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  were  a  milder  race,  of  gentler  manners, 
and  less  hardy  conformation  of  body  and  mind.  The  larger 
animals,  as  the  horse,  the  cow,  were  unknown  in  America. 

3.  To  the  inhabitants  of  those  new  discovered  countries,  which 
were  believed  to  contain  inexhaustible  treasures,  the  Spaoiarda, 
under  the  pretence  of  religion  and  policy,  conducted  themselves 
with  the  most  shocking  inhumanity.  The  rack,  the  scourge,  the 
^ggo^i  were  employed  to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  They 
were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  or  burned  alive  in  their 
thickets  and  fastnesses.  Hispaniola,  containing  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  Cuba,  containing  above  six  hundred  thousand, 
were,  in  a  few  years,  absolutely  depopulated.  It  was  now  re- 
solved to  explore  the  continent;  and  Ferdinando  Cortez,  with 
eleven  ships  and  617  men,  sailed  for  that  purpose  fi^m  Cuba  in 
1519.  Landing  at  Tabasco,  he  advanced,  though  with  a  brave 
opposition  from  the  natives,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The 
state  of  Tlascala,  after  ineffectual  resistance,  became  the  ally  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  on  their  approach  to  Mexico,  the  terror  of 
their  name  had  paved  the  way  for  an  easy  conquest. 

4.  The  Mexican  empire,  though  founded  little  more  than  a 
century  before  this  penod^  had  arisen  to  great  splendour.    Its 

l^^jovoreign,  Montezuma^  xeem^^  \)cv^  voc^^^^c^  -waXv  the  reverence 
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•iae  to  superior  beings.  But  a  short  acquaintance  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  finding  nothing  in  the  Spaniards  be- 
yond what  was  human,  they  were  daring  enough  to  attack,  and 
put  to  death  a  few  of  them.  The  intrepid  Cortez  immediately 
marched  to  the  palace  with  fifty  men,  and  putting  the  emperor 
in  irons,  carried  him  off  prisoner  to  his  camp.  The  astonished 
Mexicans  submitted  to  every  term,  and  agreed  to  redeem  their 
soYer^n  by  the  surrender  of  all  the  imperial  treasures. 

5.  "Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  jealous  of  Cortez,  attempted 
to  supersede  him,  by  despatching  a  superior  army  to  the  conti- 
nent; but  the  latter  defeating  his  troops,  compelled  tiliem  to 
join  his  own  banners.  In  an  attack  fix>m  the  Mexicans  for  the 
rescue  of  their  sovereign,  Montezuma,  having  offered  to  mediate 
between  the  Mexicans  and  their  enemies,  was  indignantly  put  to 
death  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  The  whole  empire,  under  its 
new  sovereign,  Guatimozin,  was  now  armed  against  the  Spaniards; 
and  while  the  plains  were  covered  with  their  archers  and  spear- 
men, the  lake  of  Mexico  was  filled  with  armed  canoes.  To 
oppose  the  latter,  the  Spaniards  built  a  few  vessels  under  the 
walls  of  their  city,  and  soon  evinced  their  superiority  on  both 
dements  to  their  feeble  foe.  The  monardi  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  ofiicers  of  Cortez ;  and  refiisingto  discover  his  treasures,  was 
stretched  naked  on  burning  coals.  Soon  after,  on  the  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Spaniards,  the  wretched  Guatimozin, 
with  all  the  princes  of  his  blood,  were  executed  on  a  gibbet. 
This  was  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mexicans,  and  Cortez 
was  now  absolute  master  of  the  Tvhole  empire. 

6.  In  the  same  year  (1527),  Biego  d'Almagro,  and  Francis 
Pizarro,  with  250  foot,  sixty  horse,  and  twelve  small  pieces  of 
cannon,  landed  in  Peru,  a  large  and  flourishing  empire,  governed 
by  an  ancient  race  of  monarchs,  named  Incas.  The  inca 
Atabalipa  receiving  the  Spaniards  with  reverence,  theyimme- 
diatdy  required  him  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and 
sorrender  all  his  dominions  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  who  had 
obtained  a  gift  of  them  fi*om  the  pope.  The  proposal  being 
misunderstood,  or  received  with  hesitation,  Pizarro  seized  the 
monarch  as  his  prisoner,  while  his  troops  massacred  5000  of  the 
Peruvians  on  the  spot.  The  empire  was  now  plundered  of 
prodigious  treasures  m  gold  and  precious  stones ;  but  Atabalipa, 
being  suspected  of  concealing  a  part  fix)m  his  insatiable  invaders, 
was  solenmly  tried  as  a  crimmal,  and  strangled  at  a  stake. 

7.  The  courage  of  the  Spaniards  surpassed  even  their  inhu- 
manity. D^Almagro  marched  500  leagues  through  continual 
opposition  to  Cusco,  and  penetrated  across  the  Cordilleras  into 
Cnili,  two  degrees  beyond  the  southern  tromc.  He  was  slain  in 
a  civil  war  between  him  and  his  associate  Francis  Pizarro,  who 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  the  party  of  his  rival.  At  this 
time  (1545)  the  Spaniards  discovered  the  inexba\xst>\b\&  ^n^ 
mines  ofFotosi,  which  they  compelled  the  Peruviaiia  t^  ^oi^^^T 
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their  advantage.  They  are  now  wrought  by  the  negroes  of 
Africa.  The  native  Peruvians,  who  are  a  weaMy  race  of  men, 
were  soon  aknost  exterminated  by  cruelty  and  intolerable  labour. 
The  humane  bishop  of  Chiapa  remonstrated  with  suocess  to 
Charles  Y.  on  this  subject,  and  the  residue  of  this  miserable 
people  have  been  since  treated  with  more  indulgence. 

8.  The  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America  belonged  to  the  crown, 
and  not  to  the  state :  they  were  the  absolute  property  of  the 
sovereign,  and  remilated  solely  by  hi&will.  They  were  govern- 
ed by  the  three  viceroys  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Terra  Firma,  who 
exercised  supreme  civil  and  military  authority  over  thdr  po- 
vinces.  There  were  eleven  courts  of  audience  for  the  admmis- 
tration  of  justice,  with  whose  judicial  proceedings  the  vioen^ 
could  not  mterfere ;  and  their  judgments  were  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Boyal  Council  of  the  Indies,  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
to  every  department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  com- 
mercial. A  tribunal  in  Spain,  called  Casa  de  la  OantrcUadon, 
regulated  the  departure  of  the  fleets,  and  their  destination  and 
equipment,  under  the  control  of  the  Coundl  of  the  Indies. 

9.  The  gold  and  silver  of  Spanish  America,  though  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  has,  by  means  of  wan, 
marriages  of  princes,  and  extension  of  commerce,  come  into 
general  circulation,  and  has  greatly  increased  the  quantitjr  of 
specie,  and  diminished  the  value  of  money  over  all  Europe. 


SECTION  vm. 

POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  OTHER  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

1.  The  example  of  the  Spaniards  excited  a  desire  in  the  otiier 
nations  of  Europe  to  participate  with  them  in  the  riches  of  the 
new  world.  The  French,  in  1557,  attempted  to  form  a  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  the  Portuguese  had  already 
established  themselves  from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
colony  was  divided  by  faction,  and  was  soon  utterly  destroy- 
ed by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  American 
settlements,  both  from  the  produce  of  its  soil,  and  its  mines  of 
gold  and  precious  stones. 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  Florida,  when  the 
French  attempted  to  colonize  it  in  1564,  but  without  success. 
The  French  then  established  a  settlement  in  Canada,  and  founded 
Quebec  in  1608 ;  but  the  colony  was  perpetually  subject  to 
attack  from  the  English.  In  1629,  the  French  had  not  a  foot  of 
territory  in  America.  Canada  has  been  repeatedly  taken  by 
the  English,  and  restored  by  different  treaties  to  the  Frendi; 
but  since  1760,  it  has  been  ^rmanently  a  British  settleniait. 
The  French  drew  their  greatest  adL^«xi\A:g^  t^snt  tho  islands  of 
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St.  Domingo,  Gruadaloitpe,  and  Maitinico.  From  their  conti- 
nental  possessions  of  Louisiana,  and  the  settlements  on  the 
MiBsiBBippi,  which  they  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1803  (for 
60  millions  of  francs),  they  never  derived  any  solid  benefit. 

8.  The  Dutch  have  no  other  settlement  on  the  continent  of 
America,  but  Surinam,  a  part  of  Guiana ;  and  in  the  West  LkUcs, 
the  iriands  of  Gura^oa  and  St.  Eustatius.  The  Danes  possess 
the  incoDfflderable  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Qajota,  Cruz. 

4.  The  British  had  extensive  settlements  on  the  continent  of 
Amftrica,  and  still  possess  the  greater  number  of  the  West  India 
islands.  England  derived  her  right  to  her  settlements  in  North 
America  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  country  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1499,  a  &w  years  after  the  discovery  of  South  America 
by  Colmnbus;  but  th^e  were  no  attempts  to  colonize  any 
pyt  of  the  country  till  about  a  century  afterwards,  when  Su: 
Walter  Baleiffh  planted  the  colony  of  Virginia  (1584),  so  named 
in  iMmonr  of  ms  Queen.  Nova  Scotia  was  planted  under  James 
L,  and  New-England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  chiefly  by  the 
refbffee  Puritans.  New- York  and  Pennsylvania  were  in  the 
hm&  of  the  Dutch  till  conquered  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  who  granted  a  ^  of  the  latter  province,  with  a 
dunrter  of  privileges,  to  William  Penn  the  Quaker.  Maryland 
was  colonized  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  by  English  Catholics. 
The  Carolinas  were  settled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL  Georgia 
was  not  colonized  till  the  rdgn  of  Greorge  n.  The  Floridas 
were  ceded  to  Britain  by  Spain,  and  Canada  by  France,  at  the 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1763.  The  discontent  which  soon  after  broke 
oat  in  the  New-England  colonies,  and  extended  to  the  others 
soathward,  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment to  tax  them  without  their  consent ;  and,  being  persisted,  in 
gave  rise  to  the  revolutionary  war  (1775),  and  the  declaration 
of  thdr  independence,  July  4, 1776.  Since  that  time,  the  United 
Stetes  of  North  America  have  increased  more  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  than  any  other  nation  that  ever  existed. 


SECTION  IX. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  EUBOPE  IN  THE  AGE  OF 

LEO  X. 

1.  In  ennmeratine  those  great  objects  which  characterized  the 
end  of  the  fifteenui  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
lemarked  the  high  advancement  to  which  the  fine  arts  attained 
in  Europe  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.  The  strong  bent  which  the 
faoBUUi  mind  seems  to  take  in  certain  periods  to  one  class  of 
pursuits  in  preference  to  all  others,  as  in  that  ase  to  the  fine  axt^ 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  may  be  in  paixt  «j(!&o'vaA.^^ 
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for  from  moral  causes ;  such  as  the  peaceful  state  of  a  countr}', 
the  genius  or  taste  of  its  sovereigns,  and  their  liberal  encourage- 
ment of  those  arts ;  the  general  emulation  that  arises  where  one 
or  two  artists  are  of  confessed  eminence ;  and  the  aid  which  they 
derive  from  the  studies  and  works  of  each  other.  These  causes 
have  doubtless  ^eat  influence,  but  do  not  seem  entirely  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  The  operation  of  such  causes 
must  be  slow  and  gradual.  In  the  case  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
transition  from  obscurity  to  splendour  was  rapid  and  instan- 
taneous. From  the  contemptible  mediocrity  in  which  they  had 
remained  for  ages,  they  rose  at  one  step  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excellence. 

2.  The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  were  buried  in  the  West 
under  the  ruins  of  the  Koman  empire.  They  gradually  declined 
in  the  latter  ages,  as  we  may  perceive  by  the  series  of  the  coins 
of  the  lower  empire.  The  Ostrogoths,  instead  of  destroymg, 
sought  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  taste  and  genius.  They 
were  even  the  inventors  of  some  of  the  arts  dependent  on  design, 
as  the  composition  of  Mosaic.  But,  in  the  middle  ages,  those 
arts  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Europe.  They  begaUf  however, 
to  revive  a  little  aoout  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Cim- 
abue  (the  father  of  modem  painting),  a  Florentine,  from  the 
sight  of  the  paintings  of  some  Greek  artists,  in  one  of  the 
churches,  began  to  attempt  similar  performances,  and  soon 
excelled  his  models.  Hia  scholars  were  Giotto,  Gaddi,  Tasi, 
Cavallini,  and  Stephano  Fiorentino;  and  these  formed  an 
academy  at  Florence  in  1350. 

3.  The  works  of  these  early  painters,  with  some  fidelity  of 
imitation,  had  not  a  spark  of  grace  or  elegance ;  and  such  con- 
tinued to  be  the  state  of  the  art  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  arose  at  once  to  the  summit  of  per- 
fection. Kaphael  painted  at  first  in  the  hard  manner  of  his 
master,  Perugino ;  but  soon  deserted  it,  and  struck  at  once  into 
the  noble,  elegant,  and  graceful ;  in  short,  the  imitation  of  the 
antique.  This  change  was  the  result  of  genius  alone.  The  an- 
cient sculptures  were  fiimiliar  to  the  early  painters,  but  they  had 
looked  on  them  with  cold  indifierence.  They  were  now  sur- 
veyed by  other  eyes.  Michael  Angelo,  Baphael,  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  were  animated  by  the  same  genius  that  formed  the 
Grecian  Apelles,  Zeuxis,  Glycon,  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles. 

4  Nor  was  Italy  alone  thus  distinguished.  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, and  Switzerland,  produced,  in  the  same  age,  artists  of 
consummate  merit.  Bei&re  the  notice  of  these,  we  shaU  briefly 
characterize  the  schools  of  Italy. 

5.  First  in  order  is  the  school  of  Florence,  of  which  the  most 
eminent  master  was  Michael  Angelo  (b.  1474,  d.  1563).     His 
works  are  characterized  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  ana- 
tomy  of  the  human  figure,  perhaps  chiefly  formed  on  the  con- 
templation of  the  andeat  Bcuipluc^.   IS^a^^Xxsv:^  exhibit  the 
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grand,  the  sublime,  and  terrible;  but  he  drew  not  from  the 
antique  its  simjde  grace  and  beauty. 

6.  The  Boman  school  was  founded  by  Raphael  d'  Urbino 
(b.  1483,  d.  1520).  This  great  painter  imited  almost  every 
excellence  of  the  art.  In  invention,  grace,  majestic  simplicity, 
forcible  expression  of  the  passions,  he  stands  unrivalled,  and  far 
beyond  all  competition.  He  has  borrowed  liberally,  but  with- 
out servility,  from  the  antique. 

7.  Of  the  school  of  Lombardy,  or  the  Venetian,  the  most 
eminent  artists  were  Titian,  Giorgione,  Correggio,  and  Parme- 
giano.  Titian  is  most  eminent  in  portrait,  and  in  the  painting 
of  female  beauty.  Such  is  the  truth  of  his  colouring,  that  his 
figures  are  nature  itself.  It  was  the  testimony  of  Mich^  Angelo 
to  the  merits  of  Titian,  that,  if  he  had  studied  at  Rome  or  Flo- 
rence, amidst  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  he  would  have  eclips- 
ed all  the  painters  in  the  world.  Giorgione,  with  similar  ments, 
was  cut  on  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  (d.  1611).  Titian  lived  to 
the  age  of  a  hundred  (d.  1676).  Correggio  (d.  1634)  was  su- 
perior in  colouring,  and  knowledge  of  li^ht  and  shade,  to  all 
that  have  preceded  or  followed  him.  This  knowledge  was  the 
result  of  study;  in  other  painters,  those  effects  are  frequently  ac- 
cidental, as  we  observe  they  are  not  uniform.  Parmegiano  (d. 
1540)  imitated  the  ^p:a«eful  manner  of  Raphael,  but  carried  it  to 
a  degree  of  affectation. 

8.  Such  were  the  three  original  Italian  schools.  The  charax;- 
ter  of  the  Florentine  is  grandeur  and  sublimity,  with  great 
excellence  of  design,  but  a  want  of  grace,  of  skill  in  colouring, 
and  eSect  of  light  and  shade.  The  character  of  the  Roman  is 
equal  excellence  of  design,  a  grandeur  tempered  with  modera- 
tion and  simplicity,  a  high  degree  of  grace  and  elegance,  and  a 
superior  knowledge,  though  not  an  excellence,  in  colouring. 
The  character  of  the  Venetian  is  the  perfection  of  colouring, 
and  the  utmost  force  of  light  and  shade,  with  an  inferiority  m 
every  other  particular. 

9.  To  the  school  of  Raphael  succeeded  the  second  Roman 
school,  or  that  of  the  Caraccis,  three  brothers,  of  whom  Annibal 
(d.  1609)  was  the  most  excellent.  His  scholars  were,  Guercino, 
Albano,  Lanfranc,  Domenichino,  and  Guido.  Of  these,  though 
aU  eminent  painters,  the  first  and  last  were  the  most  excellent. 
The  elegant  contours  of  Guercino  (d.  1666),  and  the  strength, 
sweetness,  and  majesty  of  Guido  (d.  1642),  are  the  admiration  of 
all  true  judges  of  painting. 

10.  In  the  same  a^e,  the  Flemish  school,  though  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent character,  and  inferior  to  the  Italian,  shone  with  great  lustre. 
Oil  painting  was  invented  by  the  Flemings  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury (ab,  1470);  and,  in  that  age,  Heemskirk,  Frans  Floris, 
Qumtin  Matsys,  and  the  German  Albert  Durer,  were  deservedly 
distinguished.  Of  the  Flemish  school,  Rubens  (d.  1640)^  tho\i<^ 
a  painter  of  a  much  later  a^e,  is  the  chief  omameBt.  ^:a  ^kigas^^ 
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thoush  too  corpment,  are  drawn  with  great  truth  and  nature ; 
and  he  possesses  inexhaustible  invention,  and  great  skill  in  the 
expression  of  the  passions.  Switzerland  produced  Hans  Holbein 
(d.  1554),  a  painter  of  great  eminence  ia  portrait,  and  remark- 
able for  truth  of  colouring.  Of  his  works,  from  his  residence  at 
the  court  of  Henry  Yni.,  there  are  more  specimens  in  Britain 
than  those  of  any  other  foreign  painter. — Holland  had  likewise  its 
painters,  whose  chief  merit  was  the  fidthiul  representation  of 
vulgar  nature,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
art,  the  power  of  colours,  and  the  e&ct  of  light  and  shade. 

11.  With  the  art  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  were 
likewise  revived  in  the  same  age,  and  brought  to  high  perfection. 
The  universal  genius  of  Michael  Anselo  shone  equally  con^pica- 
ous  in  all  the  three  departments.  Uis  statue  of  Bacchus  was 
judged  by  Raphael  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.— 
The  Grecian  architecture  was  first  revived  by  the  Florentines  in 
the  fourteenth  century;  and  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  was  con- 
structed partly  from  the  materials  of  an  ancient  Greek  t^aDi[^e. 
The  art  arrived  at  high  perfection  ia  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  when  the 
church  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Borne,  under  the  direction  of  Bramante, 
San  Gallo,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  exhibited  the  noUest 
specimen  of  architecture  in  the  universe. 

12.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  bj 
Tomaso  Finiguerra,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence,  is  dated  about 
1460.  From  Italy  it  travelled  into  Flanders,  where  it  was 
first  practised  by  Martin  Schoen  of  Antwerp.  His  scholar  was 
the  celebrated  Albert  Durer  (d.  1528),  who  engraved  with  ex- 
cellence both  on  copper  and  on  wood.  Etching  on  copper  by 
means  of  aquafortis,  which  gives  more  ease  than  the  stroke  of 
the  graver,  was  discovered  by  Parmegiano,  who  execnted  in  that 
manner  his  own  beautifiil  designs.  No  art  imderwent,  in  its 
early  stages,  so  rapid  an  improvement  as  that  of  engraving.  In 
the  course  of  150  years  fix)m  its  invention,  it  attained  nearly  to 
its  perfection ;  for  there  has  been  but  little  proportional  improve- 
ment in  the  last  century,  since  the  days  of  Audran,  Foilfy,  and 
Edelinck  (d.  1707). 

13.  The  art  of  engraving  in  mezzotinto  is  of  much  later  date 
than  the  ordinary  mode  of  engraving  on  cm>per.  It  was  the  in- 
vention of  Prince  Rupert,  about  1650.  B  is  characterized  by 
a  softness  equal  to  thiEit  of  the  pencil,  and  a  happy  blending  of 
light  and  shade,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  portrait, 
wnere  those  requisites  are  most  essentiaL 

14.  The  age  of  Leo  X.  was  likewise  an  era  of  very  lii§^ 
literary  splendour;  but  of  the  distinguished  writers  of  that 
period  we  shall  afterwards  treat,  in  a  connected  view  of  the 
progress  of  literature  and  the  sdences  during  the  sixteenib  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 
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SECTION  X. 

OP  THE  OTTOMAN  POWER  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  From  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
noddle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  the  Turks  were  a  great  and 
oonquering  people.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Selim  I.  (the 
Ferocious),  ailer  subduing  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  then  goyemed  by  the  Mamelukes,  a  race 
of  Circassians,  who  had  seized  the  country  in  1250,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  goyemment  of  the  Arabian  princes,  the  posterity  of 
Siladin  (1517).  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Selim  made  httle 
change  in  the  form  of  its  government.  It  professed  to  own  the 
aovereignty  of  the  Turks,  but  was  in  reality  still  governed  by  the 
Mameluke  Beys. 

2.  Solyman  (the  Magnificent),  son  of  Selim,  was,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, a  great  conqueror.  The  island  of  Rhodes,  possessed 
by  the  Ejoi^hts  of  St.  John,  was  a  darling  object  of  his  ambition. 
lliese  knights  had  expelled  the  Saracens  firom  the  island  in  1310. 
Sdjman  attacked  Rhodes  with  140,000  men,  and  400  ships. 
The  Rhodian  knights,  aided  by  the  English,  Italians,  and 
^pamaids,  made  a  noble  defence ;  but,  after  a  siege  of  many 
months,  were  forced  to  capitulate,  and  evacuate  the  island 
^622),  which  has  been  the  property  of  the  Turks  ever  since. 
The  commercial  laws  of  the  ancient  Rhodians  were  adopted  by 
tibe  Romans,  and  are  at  this  day  the  foundation  of  the  mari- 
time jurisprudence  of  ail  the  nations  of  Europe. 

8.  Solyman  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Hungary,  Moldavia, 
and  Waliachia,  and  took  fix)m  the  Persians  Greorgia  and  Bagdad. 
Dminfif  his  reign,  the  military  power  of  the  Turks  was  at  its 
flpeatest  height.  His  son,  Sehm  IE.,  took  Cyprus  fi:om  the 
VenetianH  in  1571.  They  applied  to  the  pope  hr  aid,  who, 
together  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  entered  iato  a  tripple  alliance 
against  the  Ottoman  power.  An  armament  of  250  ships  of  war, 
commanded  by  Philm^s  natural  brother,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
WIS  opposed  to  250  Turkish  galleys  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  near 
Coorinth ;  and  the  Turks  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  150  ships, 
md  15,000  men  ^1571).  This  great  victory  was  soon  after 
fidlowed  by  the  takmg  of  Tunis  by  the  same  commander. 

4.  But  these  successes  were  of  little  consequence.  The 
Ottoman  power  continued  extremely  formidable.  Under 
Ammrath  ll.,  the  Turks  made  encroachments  on  Hungary,  and 
solidoed  a  part  of  Persia.  Mahomet  HI.,  thoush  a  barbarian  in 
Ids  private  character,  supported  the  dignity  ot  the  empire,  and 
eMteaaded  its  dominions.  The  Ottoman  power  dedined  firom  his 
time,  and  yielded  to  that  of  the  Persians  imder  Shah- Abbas  the 
Qteat,  who  wrc»ted  firom  the  Turks  a  large  part  of  their  l&tAl^ 
acquired  dominions. 
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SECTION  XI. 

STATE  OP  PERSIA  AND  THE  OTHER  ASIATIC  KINGDOMS  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  The  great  empire  of  Persia,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  underwent  a  revolution  on  account  of  religion.  Haydar 
or  Soofi,  a  religious  enthusiast,  established  a  new  sect  of  Maho- 
metans, which  held  Ali  to  be  the  successor  of  Mahomet  instead  of 
Omar,  and  abolished  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  The  Persians 
eagerly  embraced  a  doctrine  which  distinguished  them  firom  their 
enemies  the  Turks ;  and  Ismael,  the  son  of  Soofi,  following  the 
example  of  Mahomet,  enforced  his  opinions  by  the  sword.  He 
subdued  sdl  Persia  and  Armenia,  and  left  this  vast  empire  to  his 
descendants. 

2.  Shah^Abbas,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Ismael  Soofi.  He  ruled  his  empire  with  despotic  sway,  but 
with  most  able  policy.  He  regained  the  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  drove  the  Portuguese  fi*om  their 
settlement  of  Ormuz.  He  rebuilt  the  &llen  cities  of  Persia,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  iatroduction  of  arts  and  civilization. 
His  grandson,  Shah-Soofi,  reigned  weakly  and  unfortunately. 
In  his  time,  Shah-Jehan,  the  Great  Mogiu,  deprived  Persia  of 
Candahar ;  and  the  Turks  took  Bagdad  in  1630.  From  that 
period  the  Persian  monarchy  graduaUy  declined.  Its  sovereigns 
became  the  most  despicable  slaves  to  their  own  ministers ;  and  a 
revolution  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  put  an  end 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Soo&,  and  gave  the  throne  to  the  A%haa 
princes,  a  race  of  Tartars. 

3.  The  government  of  Persia  is  almost  as  despotic  as  that  of 
Turkey.  The  sovereign  draws  a  small  yearly  tax  from  every 
subject,  and  receives  l&ewise  stated  gifts  on  particular  occasions. 
The  crown  is  hereditary,  with  the  exclusion  of  females ;  but  the 
sons  of  a  daughter  succeed  in  their  room.  There  is  no  other 
rank  in  Persia  than  that  annexed  to  office,  which  is  held  during 
the  monarch's  pleasure.  The  national  religion  is  the  Mahometan, 
as  reformed  by  Soofi.  The  sect  of  the  Guebres  preserves  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  as  contained  in  Zendavesta  and  Sadder, 
(see  supra,  Part  I.,  Sect.  XX.)  and  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire. 

4.  The  poetry  of  the  Persians  displays  great  fancy  and  luxuri- 
ance of  imagery.  The  epic  poet  Firdousi  is  said  to  rival  iJie 
various  merits  of  Homer  and  Ariosto ;  and  the  writings  of  Sadi 
and  Hafez,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  admired  hySl  who  are 
conversant  in  oriental  literature. 

6.  Tartary. — ^From  this  vast  tract  of  country  sprang  those 

conquerors  who  produced  all  the  great  revolutions  in  Asia. 

Hie  Turks,  a  race  of  Tartars,  overwhelmed  the  empire  of  the 

caliphs,     Mahmoud^  a  Taxlax^  c^onc^^sc^^  ?Qs«a^  and  a  great 
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part  of  India,  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Tartar  Gengis  khan 
subdued  India,  China,  Persia,  and  A^tic  Russia,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  Batu-khan,  one  of  his  grand- 
sons, ravaged tothefrontiersof  Germany.  Tamerlane,  the  scourge 
of  the  Turks,  and  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  Asia,  was  of  the 
race  of  G«ngis-khan.  Babar,  great-grandson  of  Tamerlane, 
subdued  all  between  Samarcand  and  A^^  in  the  empire  of  the 
Mogul.  The  descendants  of  those  conquerors  reign  in  India, 
Persia,  and  China ;  but  Tartary  itself  is  no  more  than  a  vast 
desert,  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  who  follow  the  life  of  the 
ancient  Scythians. 

6.  Thibet. — ^This  southern  part  of  Tartary  exhibits  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  kingdom  governed  by  a  Hvmg  god,  the  Dalai 
Lima,  or  Great  Liuna,  whose  divinity  is  acknowledged  not  only 
by  his  own  subjects,  but  over  China  and  a  part  of  India.  This 
fiod  is  a  young  man  whom  the  priests  educate  and  train  to  his 
nmction,  and  in  whose  name  they  in  reality  govern  the  kingdom. 


SECTION  xn. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  INDIA. 

1.  The  earliest  accounts  of  this  sreat  tract  of  civilized  country 
are  those  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  about  a  century  before  Alex- 
ander t^e  Great ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  dbaracter  given 
of  the  people  by  that  early  writer  corresponds  perfectlv  with 
that  of  the  modem  Hindoos.  He  had  probably  taken  his  ac- 
ooontB  from  Scylax  of  Cariandria,  whom  Darius  Hystaspes  had 
aent  to  explore  the  country.  But  it  was  not  till  the  age  of 
Alexander,  that  the  Greeks  had  any  particular  knowledge  of 
that  extraordinary  people.  Alexander  penetrated  into  the 
Punjab,  where,  his  troops  refusing  to  proceed,  he  embarked  on 
die  Hydaspes,  which  runs  into  the  Indus,  and  thence  pursued 
his  course  for  above  1000  miles  to  the  ocean.  The  narrative 
given  by  Arrian  of  this  expedition  was  taken  from  the  mouths 
of  Alexander's  officers ;  and  its  particulars  tally  yet  more  re- 
markably than  those  of  Herodotus  with  the  modem  manners  of 
the  Hindoos. 

2.  India  was  visited  by  Seleucus,  to  whose  share  it  fell  in  the 
partition  of  Alexander's  empire ;  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  200^ 
years  afterwards,  made  a  short  expedition  thither.  It  is  probable, 
too,  t^t  some  small  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Greek. 
entire  of  Bactriana  and  India ;  but,  till  the  fifteenth  century, 
no  European  power  thought  of  forming  any  establishment  m 
that  conntiT ;  though,  from  the  age  of  Alexander,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Portuguese  discovenes,  there  liad  coii&ldsx\\'^  '\^<^\i 
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some  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India,  both 
by  sea  and  across  the  desert. 

3.  The  Mahometans,  as  early  as  1000  A.  o.,  had  begun  to  estab- 
lish an  empire  in  India.  Mahmoud,  a  Tartar,  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  and  established  his  capital  at  Ghizni,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Indus,  extirpating,  wherever  he  came,  the  Hindoo 
religion,  and  establishing  Uie  Mahometan  in  its  stead.  Moham- 
med Ghori,  in  1194,  penetrated  to  Benares ;  and  one  of  his 
successors  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Ddhi  (1206),  which 
afterwards  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  princes. 
The  sovereignty  founded  by  Mahmoud  was  overwhelmed  in 
1222  by  G^ngis'khan,  as  was  his  empire  in  the  following  century 
by  Tamerlane,  whose  posterity  are  at  this  day  on  the  throne  of 
the  Mogul  empire. 

4.  The  Mogul  empire  was,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all  the  Asia- 
tic monarchies,  imder  Aurungzeb,  the  son  of  Shah-Jehan,  who, 
though  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  most  despotic  tyrant,  enjoyed  a 
life  prolonged  to  nearly  a  hundred  years,  crowned  with  uninter- 
rupted prosperity  and  success.  He  extended  his  empire  over 
the  whole  peninsula  of  India  within  the  Ganges. 

5.  The  dominion  of  the  Mogul  was  not  absolute  over  all  th^ 
countries  which  composed  his  empire.  Tamerlane  allowed  the 
petty  princes,  Bajahs  or  Nawabs,  to  reUun  their  territories,  of 
which  some  of  their  descendants  are  at  this  day  in  possession. 
They  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Great  Mogul,  as  an  acknowled^ot^nt 
of  ms  sovereignty,  and  observed  the  treaties  agreed  to  by  their 
ancestors ;  but  they  were  in  other  respects  independent  princes. 

6.  Bengal  became  a  part  of  the  Mogul^s  empire,  by  conquest, 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  commonly  govern- 
ed by  a  son  of  the  Great  Mogul,  who  had  imder  him  several  in- 
ferior nawabs,  the  former  princes  of  the  country.  Such  was  its 
condition  when  the  British  East  India  Company,  between  1751 
and  1760,  conquered  and  obtained  possession  of  that  kingdom, 
together  with  Bahar  and  part  of  Orissa,  a  large,  populous,  and 
most  flourishing  country,  containing  above  ten  millions  of  ia- 
habitants,  and  producing  an  immense  revenue.  The  East  India 
Company  thence  had  the  benefit  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
Mogul  empire  with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Thibet,  as  well  as  with 
the  kingdoms  of  Azem,  Aracan,  Pegu,  Siam,  Malacca,  Cluna, 
and  many  of  the  oriental  islands. 

7.  [The  East  India  Company,  the  most  celebrated  commfirdal 
association  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  which  has  now  extoided 
its  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Mofiil  empire,  with  its  population 
of  upwards  c«  133  millions,  was  mcorporated  by  royal  ebarter 
firom  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  December  31, 1600,  whick  conftr- 
red  the  exdusive  right, for  fifl^een  years, of  taradingbetwen £ng- 
hmd  and  all  places  beyond  iJie  Cape  of  GroodHope  and^e 
Straits  of  Magellan,    T\ie  &c^  ex^^tiQn^  of  fiye  auips,  nSed 
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fiiom  Torfoay,  on  the  13th  February,  1601 ;  and  did  not  arrive  at 
Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  till  June  5,  1602.  in  1612,  the  Company 
obtained  from  the  court  of  Delhi  permiasion  to  establish  a  &c- 
toiy  at  Surat ;  and  in  1640,  the  grant  of  five  miles  of  territory 
along  the  shore,  and  one  mile  imand,  with  permission  to  bidld 
Port  St.  Greorge,  or  Madras,  which  in  1658,  was  raised  to  the 
station  of  a  presidency.  In  1698,  Calcutta,  and  two  adjoining 
villages,  were  obtained,  with  the  right  to  exercise  judicial  power 
over  the  inhabitants,  and  to  erect  fortifications,  which  were  soon 
after  constructed,  and  received  the  name  of  Fort  William.  This 
district  was  also  made  the  seat  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  In 
1717,  privileges  were  obtained  from  the  native  authorities,  which 
rendered  the  Company  nearly  independent,  and  are  now  regarded 
as  the  first  great  charter  of  the  English  in  Hindostan.  The  sub- 
sequent invasions  of  India  by  Nadir  Shah  and  Alemghir  II.,  so 
weakened  the  power  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  that  the  nawabs,  or 
governors  of  provinces,  began  to  declare  themselves  independent, 
and  to  c(nitend  with  each  other.  The  capture  of  Calcutta  by 
the  nawab  of  Bengal,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  British  gar- 
rison in  the  Black-Hole,  where  the  greater  number  were  simo- 
cated,  led  to  hostilities,  which  were  terminated  by  the  victory  of 
Flassey;  when  the  whole  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Onssa, 
were  occupied  by  the  British,  which  were  finally  confirmed  to 
the  Company  by  treaty,  in  1765.  Since  that  time,  the  British 
emmre  in  India  has  been  gradually  extending  and  consolidating, 
unnl  it  embraces  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  India,  fix>m  the 
Indus  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains.] 

Tlie  establishment  of  the  British  dominion  in  India  has  afford- 
ed the  opportunity  of  obtaining  much  instructive  knowledge 
relative  to  the  ancient  state  of  that  country,  of  which  we  shul 
give  a  short  sketch  in  the  following  section. 


SECTION  xin. 

ANCIENT  STATE  OF  INDIA ;  MANNERS,  LAWS,  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 
AND  RELIGION,  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 

1.  Thb  remains  of  the  ancient  knowledge  of  the  Hindoos  have 
been  preserved  by  a  hereditary  priesuiood,  in  the  Sanscreet 
language,  long  since  extinct,  and  only  known  to  a  few  of  the 
Bramins  (the  priests  of  Brama,  the  supposed  creator  of  the  uni- 
vene).  The  zeal  of  some  learned  Europeans  has  lately  opened 
that  source  of  information,  whence  we  learn  the  most  interesting 
partieolars  of  this  extraordiaary  people,  perhaps  the  most  early 
cnltiTators  of  the  sdences,  and  the  instructors  of  all  the  naliona 
of  aatiqaitv.  We  shall  briefly  notice  their  singular  division  into 
castes^  theur  dvil  policy,  their  laws,  their  progress  in  the  arts  aivd 
scienoes,  and  their  reUgion, 
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2.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  (originally)  divided  into 
four  orders  or  castes.  The  highest,  that  of  uie  Bramins,  was  de- 
voted to  religion  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences :  to  the 
second  belonged  the  preservation  of  the  state;  they  were  ite 
sovereigns  and  its  magistrates  in  peace,  and  its  soldiers  in  war : 
the  third  were  the  husbandmen  and  merchants :  and  the  fourth,  the 
artisans,  labourers,  and  servants.  These  distinctions  descended 
from  veneration  to  generation,  the  individuals  of  each  class  gene* 
rally  rollowing  the  professions  of  their  fore&thers.  Hence  arises 
that  permanence  of  manners  and  institutions  which  so  singularly 
characterizes  this  ancient  nation.* 

3.  This  classification  is  an  artificial  arrangement,  which  could 
have  originated  only  from  the  mind  of  a  legislator  among  a 
polished  people,  completely  obedient  to  government.  It  is 
therefore  a  proof  of  the  highly  civilized  state  of  the  Bindoo 
nation  in  the  most  remote  periods  of  antiquity. 

4.  The  dvil  policy  of  the  Hindoos  is  another  proof  of  the  same 
fact.  At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  India  was  divided 
into  large  and  powerful  kingdoms,  governed  by  sovereigns  whose 
dominion  was  not  absolute,  but  controlled  by  the  superior 
authority  of  the  Bramins.  A  system  of  feudalism  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  India :  the  rights  to  lands  flow  from  the  sovereign,  to 
whom  a  certain  duty  is  payable  by  the  class  of  the  husbandmen, 
who  transmit  their  possessions  to  their  children  under  the  same 
tenure.  Strabo  and  Diodorus  remarked  among  the  TnHiftnn 
three  classes  of  officers ;  one  whose  department  was  the  regula- 
tion of  agriculture,  tanks,  highways ;  another,  which  superintended 
the  police  of  the  cities ;  a  third,  which  regulated  me  military 
department.  The  same  policy  prevails  at  this  day  under  the 
Hmdoo  princes. 

5.  The  jurisprudence  of  Hindostan  is  an  additional  proof  of 
great  antiquity  and  civilization.  The  Ayen-Akbery,  and  still 
more  the  compilation  of  Hindoo  laws  from  the  ancient  Sanscreet 
records,  madeby  order  of  Warren  Hastings  (first  British  governor- 
general,  1774—85),  contained  the  jurisprudence  of  a  refined  and 
commercial  people,  among  whom  law  itselfHbad  been  a  study  and 
profession. 

6.  Many  monuments  exist  in  India  of  the  advanced  state  of 
the  useful  and  elegant  arts  in  the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity. 
The  andent  pagodas,  of  vast  extent  and  magnificence,  whether 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  as  in  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  or  in  the 
open  air,  as  at  Chillambrum  and  Seringham;  tiie  sumptuons 
residences  of  the  Bramins ;  and  the  ancient  hill-fortresses^  coo- 

r.J?  J*>e^fi»«d  character  of  the  Hindoos  has  been  ▼ery  much  ezasMratid.  Mr 
Colebrook,  in  a  late  paper  in  the  AsUUc  Researches,  has  shown  that  the  Hindoo 
religion  permits  the  change  of  employment ;' and  that  almost  every  occuoatian. 
though  It  may  be  regularly  the  profession  of  a  particular  class.  U  open  toBOit 
other  classes ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  vast  minority  of  the  Hindoo  popcUiitioo  may. 
Moa  do  engage,  in  all  sorts  of  emv\oyme!nt-4.he  intermixture  of  the  mixed  " 
oarlog  multiplied  distlnctVona  to  an  endVeat  <«u\«ft.i. 
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strocted  with  prodigious  strength  and  solidity,  evince  a  great 
advanoement  in  the  art;  as  uie  resort  of  the  most  pohshed 
nations  of  antiquity  to  that  country  for  cotton  cloths,  fine  linen, 
and  works  in  metal  and  in  ivory,  proves  the  superior  state  of 
those  manufactures  to  all  known  at  that  time  in  Europe. 

7.  The  late  translations  from  the  Sanscreet  of  several  ingeni- 
ous compositions  of  high  antiquity,  as  the  dramatic  piece 
Sacontala;  the  HitSpad&sa^  a  series  of  moral  apologues  and 
&bles;  the  Mahaharat^  an  epic  poem,  composed  above  2000 
years  before  the  Christian  era, — ^all  concur  in  proof  of  a  similar 
advancement  in  literature ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
such  works  as  are  of  a  philosophical  nature,  that  there  is  scarce  a 
tenet  of  the  Greek  philosophy  that  has  not  been  antecendently 
the  subject  of  discussion  among  the  Bramins  of  India. 

8.  The  numeral  ciphers,  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabians,  were,  as  confessed  by  those  authors  themselves, 
borrowed  frohi  the  Indians.  It  is  above  a  century  since  the 
French  philosophers  evinced,  by  the  evidence  of  a  Siamese 
maniiBcript,  containing  tables  for  calculating  the  places  of  the 
heareoly  bodies,  the  astonishing  advancement  made  by  this 
andent  people  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  A  set  of  tables 
obtained  lately  firom  the  Bramins  by  M.  Gentil,  goes  back  to  an 
era  termed  Calyougham,  commencing  3102  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  These  tables  are  used  by  the  modem  Bramins,  who 
are  quite  i^orant  of  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been 
coii8tracte<^  and  which  M.  Bany  has  shown  to  be  the  same 
employed  by  the  modems,  but  with  which  the  Greeks  and 
Chaldeans  were  utterly  unaccjuainted. 

9.  Lastly,  From  the  religious  opinions  and  worship  of  the 
Hindoos  we  must  draw  the  same  conclusion  as  from  all  the  pre* 
ceeding  facts.  One  uniform  system  of  superstition  prevades 
every  religion  of  India,  which  is  supported  by  the  most  sagacious 
poHcj,  and  everything  that  can  excite  the  veneration  of  its 
votaries.  The  Bramins,  elevated  above  every  other  class  of 
men,  and  exclusively  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  that 
religion,  which  it  is  held  impious  for  any  other  class  to  attempt 
to  penetrate ;  the  implicit  reliance  on  the  authority  of  these 
Bramins ;  the  ceremomes  of  their  worship,  fitted  to  impress  the 
imagination,  and  affect  the  passions ;  all  concurred  to  fortify  this 
potent  superstition,  and  to  give  its  priests  a  supreme  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  those  priests  themselves,  en- 
lightened as  they  were,  rejected  that  ffflse  theology.  Their 
writings  demonstrate  that  they  entertained  the  most  rational  and 
elevated  conceptions  with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  the 
siqiport  of  the  universe. 

10.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  India  was 
the  great  school  from  which  the  most  early  polished  nations  of 
Europe  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  arts,  of  sdeacea^  «»l^  ^1 
literature. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

1.  Procbedino  eastward  in  the  survey  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
the  sreat  empire  of  China  (comprising  about  one-tenth  part  ci 
the  habitable  globe)  next  solicits  our  attention.  In  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  China,  Persia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  India, 
were  ruled  by  the  Tartar  descendants  of  Ge^is-khan.  TheTartar 
&mily  of  Yven,  who  conquered  China,  made  no  change  in  its 
laws  and  system  of  government,  which  had  been  permanent  firom 
time  inunemorial.  Of  this  £unily  there  reigned  nine  successive 
monarchs,  without  any  attempt  by  the  Chinese  to  throw  off  the 
Tartar  yoke.  The  odious  and  contemptible  character  of  the 
last  of  these  sovereigns  at  length  excited  a  rebellion,  whidi,  ia 
1357,  drove  the  Tartars  from  the  throne ;  and  th^  ChineBe,  lor 
276  years,  obeyed  their  native  princes.  At  thatperiod,  a  second 
revolution  gave  the  throne  once  more  to  the  Tartars.  Takuag 
advantage  of  an  insurrection  in  one  of  the  provinces,  they  invad- 
ed China  in  1641,  and  made  an  easy  conquest.  The  emperor 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and,  after  putting  to  death  all  hii 
family,  finished  the  scene  by  hanging  himself.  The  same  Tartan 
occupy  the  throne  of  China  at  this  day,  and  observe  the  aame 
wise  policy  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  Chinese  laws,  policy,  and 
manners.  Of  these  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  in  the  sob* 
sequent  section. 

2.  The  empire  of  Japan,  which  connsts  of  several  large  ialaiMb 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  was  discovered  by  the  Fortugiiese 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1542).  The  opea 
and  unsuspicious  character  of  this  industrious  and  polimed 
people,  led  them  to  encourage  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  their 
ports ;  and  the  Spaniards,  after  they  had  obtained  the  sovereignfy 
of  Portugal,  carried  on  a  most  beneficial  trade  to  the  ooasti  of 
Japan.  The  emperor  zealously  promoted  this  interconrae,  till 
the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Spaniards  gave  him  alanning  con* 
viction  of  its  danger.  Under  the  pretence  of  converting  the 
Japanese  from  idolatry,  a  vast  number  of  priests  were  sent  iMto 
the  country;  and  one-half  of  the  people  were  speedily  set  al 
mortal  variance  with  the  other.  It  now  became  neoesraary  to 
prohibit  this  work  of  conversion,  under  pain  of  death,  by  an  im- 
j^sl  edict  (1586).  Still,  however,  a  free  trade  was  allowed, 
till  1637,  when  a  conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards  was  discovered, 
for  dethroning  the  emperor,  and  seizing  the  government.  Am 
edict  was  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  and  Fort«- 
g«ese,  who  were  mad  enough  to  resist,  till  overpowered  by  iatod 
of  arms.  Since  that  period,  all  the  European  nations  haive  been 
excluded  from  the  ports  of  Japan.  The  Dutch  only»  who  had 
oeen  the  discoverers  of  tW  cowsigfcrajCY  o^  VJaa  ^^^aniards,  a»  al- 
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lowed  the  pnYil^e  of  landing  on  one  of  the  small  islands,  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  after  making  oath  that  they  are  not  of 
the  Fortugaese  religion.  This  exdosive  priyilege  is  continued 
to  the  Dutch  to  the  present  time. 


SECTION  XV. 

OF  THE  AKTIQniTY  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  CHINA.      STATE  OF  THE 
ABTS  AXn>  SCIENCES,  MANNERS,  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS. 

1.  The  antiquity  of  this  vast  empire,  and  the  state  of  its  govern- 
ment, laws,  manners,  and  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
have  fbniished  a  most  ample  field  of  controver^.  Voltaire, 
Baynal,  and  other  writers  of  similar  principles,  have,  for  the 
puipoae  of  discrediting  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of 
mankind,  and  the  received  notions  of  the  age  of  the  universe, 
given  to  the  Chinese  empire  an  immense  antiquity,  and  a  char- 
acter of  such  high  civilization,  and  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and 
artB  at  that  remote  period,  as  to  be  utterly  irrecondleable  with 
die  state  and  progress  of  man  as  described  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  desire  of  invalidating 
tiboae  opinions,  has  induced  other  writers  of  ability  to  go  to  an  op- 
posite extreme,  to  undervalue  this  singular  people,  and  to  give  too 
little  weight  to  any  accounts  which  we  have,  either  of  the  dura- 
tion of  their  empire,  the  economy  of  their  government  and  police, 
or  of  their  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Amidst  this  con- 
trariety of  sentiments,  we  shall  endeavour  to  form  such  opinion 
as  smears  most  consonant  to  the  truth. 

2.  The  panegyrists  of  the  Chinese  assert  that  their  empire 
has  subsisted  stovc  4,000  years,  without  anj  material  alteration 
in  its  laws,  manners,  language,  or  even  &shion  of  dress ;  in  evi- 
dence of  which,  thev  ap]^al  to  a  series  of  eclipses,  marking  con- 
temporary events,  all  accurately  calculated,  for  2155  years  oefore 
the  mrUi  of  Christ.  As  it  is  easy  to  calculate  eclipses  backwards 
from  the  present  day  to  any  given  period  of  time,  it  is  thus  pos- 
aUe  to  give  to  a  nistory,  fictitious  firom  beginning  to  end,  its 
ofaroKiology  of  real  eclipses.  This  proof,  therefore,  amounts  to 
nothing,  unless  it  were  likewise  proved  that  all  those  eclipses 
were  actually  recorded  at  the  time  when  they  happened ;  but 
this  neither  has  been,  nor  can  be  done ;  for  it  is  an  allowed  fact, 
that  there  are  no  regular  historical  records  beyond  the  third 
ceuiury  before  the  Christian  era.  The  present  Chinese  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  can- 
Mt  calcnlate  eclipses.  Hie  series  mentioned  has  therefore,  in 
aU  probability,  been  calculated  by  some  of  the  Je!SV]i\&^  \x^  W 
gratiate  themselves  with  the  emperors,  and  ^ttex  1[k<&  xoj^csca^ 
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vanity.     The  Jesuits  bave  presided  in  the  tribunal  of  mathe- 
matics for  above  200  years. 

3.  But  if  the  authentic  annals  of  this  empire  go  back  even  to 
the  third  century  before  Christ,  and  record  at  mat  lime  a  high 
state  of  civilization,  we  must  allow  that  the  Chinese  are  ao 
ancient  and  early  polished  people,  and  that  they  have  possessed 
a  singular  constancy  in  their  government,  laws,  and  manners. 
Sir  William  Jones,  no  bigoted  encomiast  of  this  people,  allows 
their  great  antiquity  and  earl^  civilization ;  and,  with  much  ap- 
parent probability,  traces  their  origin  from  the  ELindoos.  He 
appeals  to  the  ancient  Sanscreet  records,  which  mention  a  mi- 
gration from  India  of  certain  of  the  military  class  termed  Chinas^ 
to  the  countries  east  from  Bengal.  The  stationary  condition  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  China,  proves  that  these  have  not  origi- 
nated with  that  people ;  and  many  peculiarities  of  the  manners, 
institutions,  and  popular  religion  of  the  Chinese,  have  a  near 
aflinity  with  those  of  the  Hindoos. 

4.  The  government  of  China  is  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  patriarchal  system  pervades  the  whole,  and  binds  all  the 
members  of  this  vast  empire  in  the  strictest  subordination. 
Every  father  is  absolute  in  his  fanuly,  and  may  inflict  any  pun- 
ishment, short  of  death,  on  his  children.  The  mandarin  of  the 
district  is  absolute,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its 
members ;  but  a  capital  sentence  cannot  be  inflicted  without  the 
emperor's  approbation.  The  emperor's  power  is  absolute  over 
all  the  mandarins,  and  every  subject  of  the  empire.  To  recon- 
cile the  people  to  this  despotic  authority,  the  sovereign  alone  is 
entitled  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  to  compensate 
public  calamities,  as  well  as  the  misfortunes  of  individuals.  He 
IS  therefore  regarded  as  the  father  of  his  people,  and  even  adored 
as  a  benevolent  divinity. 

5.  Another  circumstance  which  conciliates  the  people  to  thdr 
government,  is,  that  all  honours  in  China  are  conferred  accord- 
ing to  merit,  and  that  chiefly  literary.  The  civil  mandarins,  who 
are  the  magistrates  and  judges,  are  appointed  to  office  accord- 
ing to  their  measure  of  knowledge  and  mental  endowments.  No 
office  or  rank  is  hereditary,  but  may  be  aspired  to  by  the  mean- 
est of  the  people.  The  penal  laws  of  China  are  remarkably  se- 
vere, but  their  execution  may  be  remitted  by  the  emperor.  Hie 
judicial  tribunals  are  regulated  by  a  body  of  written  laws  of  great 
antiquity,  and  founded  on  the  basis  of  umversal  justice  and  equity. 
The  emperor's  opinion  rarely  diflers  from  the  sentences  of  those 
courts.  One  tribunal  judges  of  the  qualification  of  the  man- 
darins ;  another  regulates  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  the  na- 
tional manners ;  a  third  is  the  tribunal  of  censors,  which  reviews 
the  laws,  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  judges,  and  even 
that  of  the  emperor  himself.  These  tribunals  are  filled  by  an 
equal  number  of  Chinese  and  Tartars. 

6,  It  has  been  observed  tibat  \\x<^  «d&T\!(i^\ian^bQen  statioxuury 
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in  this  empire  for  many  ages ;  and  they  are  at  this  day  extremely 
low,  though  far  beyond  the  attainments  of  a  barbarous  people. 
The  language  of  the  Chinese,  [more  than  anything  besides, 
stamps  t£em  an  aboriginal  people.  It  has  no  resemblance  what- 
soever to  any  other  limguage,  living  or  dead,  ancient  or  modem. 
It  has  neither  borrowed  nor  lent  anything  to  any  other  nation 
or  people  now  in  existence,  excepting  to  those  who  are  un- 
questionably of  Chinese  origin.]  It  is  very  defective,  and  seems 
to  oppose  the  prosecution  of  speculative  researches.  It  has  no 
regular  inflections,  and  can  with  difficulty  express  abstract  ideas. 
We  have  remarked  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  Of  physics  they  have  no  accquaintance,  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  apparent  facts.  They  never  ascend  to  princi- 
ples, nor  form  theories.  Their  knowledge  of  medicine  is  extremely 
limited,  and  is  blended  with  the  most  contemptible  superstition. 
Of  anatomy,  they  know  next  to  nothing ;  and  in  surgery,  they 
have  never  ventured  to  amputate  a  limb,  or  to  reduce  a  fracture. 

7.  The  state  of  the  useml  and  elegiiit  arts  has  been  equally 
stationary  as  that  of  the  sciences.  They  have  attained  many 
ages  ago  to  a  certainpoint  of  advancement,  which  they  have 
never  gone  beyond.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  manufactured 
^^ass  for  2000  years ;  yet  at  this  day  it  is  inferior  in  transparency 
to  the  European,  and  it  is  not  used  in  their  windows.     Gun- 

Cder  they  are  reported  to  have  known  from  time  immemorial ; 
they  never  employed  it  in  artillery  or  firearms,  till  taught  by 
the  Europeans,  rrinting  they  are  said  to  have  invented  m  the 
age  of  Julius  Caesar ;  yet  they  know  not  the  use  of  moveable 
tyuGB^  but  print  fit)m  blocks  of  wood.  TVTien  first  shown  the  use 
odTihe  compass  in  sailing,  they  affirmed  that  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  it,  but  found  no  occasion  to  employ  it.  The 
art  of  painting  in  China  is  mere  mechanical  imitation,  without 
grace,  expression,  or  even  accuracy  of  proportions.  Of  the  rules 
of  perspective,  they  have  not  the  smallest  idea.  In  sculpture,  as 
in  the  figures  of  their  idols,  the  Chinese  artists  seem  to  delight 
in  distortion  and  deformity.  Their  music  is  not  regulated  by 
any  principles  of  science :  they  have  no  semitones ;  and  their 
instruments  are  imperfect  and  untunable.  The  Chinese  archi- 
tecture has  variety,  lightness,  and  sometimes  elegance,  but  has 
no  grandeur  or  symmetrical  beauty. 

8.  Yet,  in  some  of  the  arts,  the  Chinese  have  attained  to  great 
perfection.  Agriculture  is  carried,  in  China,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  improvement.  The  emperor  himself  is  the  chief  of  the 
husbandmen,  and  annually  holds  the  plough  with  his  own  hands. 
Hence,  and  from  the  modes  of  economizmg  food,  is  supported 
the  astonishing  population  of  333,000,000,  or  260  inhabitants  to 
every  square  mife  of  the  empire.  The  gardening  of  the  Chinese, 
and  their  admirable  embellishment  of  rural  nature,  have  of  late 
been  the  object  of  imitation  in  Europe,  but  with  far  inferior 
success.    The  manufiicture  of  porcekdn  is  an  ongffL^m'H^TsJassOk 
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of  this  people ;  and  the  Europeans,  though  exceUing  them  in  tiie 
form  and  ornament  of  the  utensils,  have  never  been  able  to  attain 
to  the  excellence  of  the  material. 

9.  The  morals  of  the  Chinese  have  furnished  much  subject 
both  of,  encomium  and  censure.  The  books  of  Confucius  are 
said  to  contain  a  most  admirable  system  of  morality ;  but  the 
principles  of  morab  have  their  foundation  in  human  nature,  and 
must,  in  theory,  be  everywhere  the  same.  The  moral  virtoes 
of  a  people  are  not  to  be  estimated  from  the  books  of  thdr 
philosophers.  It  is  probable  that  the  manners  of  the  superior 
classes  are,  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  much  influenced  by  education 
and  example.  The  morab  of  the  lower  classes  are  said  to  be 
beyond  measure  loose,  and  their  practices  most  dishonest ;  nor 
are  they  regulated  by  any  prindple  but  selfish  interest,  or  re- 
strained but  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 

10.  The  rehgion  of  the  Chinese  is  diiSerent  in  the  different 
ranks  of  society.    There  is  no  religion  of  the  state.     [They  have 
no  sabbatical  institution ;  no  congregational  worship ;  no  external 
forms  of  devotion,  of  petition,  or  thanksgiving,  to  the  Supreme 
Being :  the  emperor, — and  he  alone,  being  high-priest,  and  the 
only  individual  who  stands  between  Heaven  and  the  people, 
having  the  same  relation  to  the  former  that  the  latter  are  sup- 
posed  to  bear  to  him, — ^performs  the  sacred  duties,  according  to 
the  ancient  ritual,  and  at  certain  fixed  periods ;  but  the  people 
have  no   concern  with  them.     He  alone  officiates  at  ail  the 
solemn  ceremonies  for  propitiating  Heaven,  or  expressing  a 
grateful  sense  of  its  benefits.]    The  emperor  and  the  higher  man- 
darins profess  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being,  CJiangti,  whom 
they  worship  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  without  any  mixture 
of  idolatrous  practices.     They  respect  the  Lama  of  Thibet  as  the 
high -priest  or  prophet  of  this  religion.     A  prevalent  sect  is  that 
of  Tao-sse^  who  believe  in  the  power  of  magic,  the  ag^icy  of 
spirits,  and  the  divining  of  future  events.     A  third  is  the  sect  of 
Fo  (or  Buddh),  derived  firom  India,  whose  priests  are  the  Bonzes^ 
and  whose  fundamental  doctrine  is,  that  all  thlnss  rose  out  of 
nothing,  and  finally  must  return  to  it ;  that  all  ftniTnala  are  first 
to  undergo  a  series  of  transmigrations ;  and  that,  as  man's  diief 
happiness  is  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  a  state  of  amiihi- 
lation  in  this  life,  absolute  idleness  is  more  laudable  than  occupa- 
tion of  any  kind.    A  variety  of  hideous  idols  are  wor^pped 
by  this  sect. 

11.  The  Chinese  have  their  sacred  books,  termed  Kings;  as 
the  Yking^  ChouJdng,  &c. ;  which,  amidst  some  good  moral  pre- 
cepts, contain  much  mystery,  childish  superstition,  and  abeormty. 
These  are  chiefly  resorted  to  for  the  divining  of  future  events, 
which  seems  the  ultimatum  of  research  among  the  Chinese  phi- 
losophers. The  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  made  for 
that  purpose  alone :  the  changes  of  the  weather,  the  performance 

or  omission  of  certson  cexemomea^  Vk<&  Qo^oxrenoe  of  certain 
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events  in  particular  times  and  places,  are  all  believed  to  have 
their  influence  on  futurity,  and  are  therefore  carefully  observed 
and  recorded ;  and  the  rules  by  which  those  omens  are  inter- 
preted, are  said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  the  great  Conihcius, 
the  ftther  of  the  Chinese  philosophy,  500  years  before  the  Chris- 
tum era. 

12.  We  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Chinese  are  a  very 
remarkable  people;  that  their  government,  laws,  policy,  and 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  exhibit  unquestionable 
proo&  or  great  antiquity  and  early  civilization ;  but  that  the 
extraordinary  measure  of  duration  assigned  to  their  empire  by 
flome  modem  writers,  rests  on  no  solid  proo& ;  nor  are  then: 
goyemment,  laws,  manners,  arts,  or  scientific  attainments,  at 
all  deserving  of  that  superlative  and  most  exaggerated  enco- 
mimn  vdiich  has  been  b^towed  on  them. 


SECTION  XVI. 

H.  BAILLT^S  THEORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SCIENCES  AMONG 

THE  NATIONS  OF  ASIA. 

1.  The  striking  resemblance  in  many  points  of  character  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  ancient  E^'ptians  has  led  to  the  con- 
jecture, either  that  they  were  originally  the  same  people,  the 
one  being  a  colony  of  the  other,  or  that  the  two  nations  have 
had,  at  some  remote  period,  such  intercourse,  either  by  conquest 
or  in  the  way  of  commerce,  as  to  occasion  a  reciprocal  commu- 
mcation  of  manners,  arts,  and  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  M. 
de  liairan  has  remarked  tlie  following  points  of  similarity : — ^The 
Egyptians  and  Chinese  had  the  same  permanence  of  manners, 
t£i  abhorrence  of  innovations :  they  were  alike  remarkable  for 
the  respect  entertained  by  children  to  their  parents :  they  were 
equally  averse  to  war :  they  had  the  same  general  but  superficial 
knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  ability  to  make 
great  attainments :  they  both,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  used 
Keioglyphics :  the  Egyptians  had  a  solemn  festival,  called  the 
Feast  of  the  Lights  j  the  Chinese  have  tiie  Feast  of  the  Lanterns: 
HbB  features  of  the  Chinese  are  said  to  resemble  the  ancient 
Egyptian  statues;  certain  characters  ensraven  on  an  Egyptian 
bust  of  Isis  were  found  to  belong  to  the  Chinese  language. 

2.  M.  Bailly  has  taken  a  wider  range  of  observations,  and 
has,  from  a  review  of  the  maimers,  customs,  opinions,  and  at- 
tainments, of  the  Indians,  Persians,  Chinese,  Chaldeeans,  and 
]^yptian8,  discovered  many  circumstances  of  similarity  between 
all  tnoee  nations,  equally  remarkable  as  the  foregoinff.  He  has 
Ihence  formed  the  singular  hypothesis,  that  the  knom^^Li^  ^q\£l- 
mon  to  the  irlioie  of  those  nations  baa  been  dm:^^xtQ\^^^ 
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same  original  source — ^namely,  a  most  ancient  and  highly  cultiva- 
ted people  of  Asia,  of  whose  memory  every  trace  is  now  extinct, 
but  who  have  been  the  parent  instructors  of  all  around  them. 
"If  we  find,"  says  he,  "in  the  scattered  huts  of  peasants,  fragments 
interspersed  of  sculptured  columns,  we  conclude  for  certain,  that 
these  are  not  the  work  of  the  rude  peasants  who  reared  those 
huts,  but  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  building, 
the  work  of  able  architects,  though  we  discover  no  other  traces 
of  the  existence  of  that  building,  and  cannot  ascertain  its  precise 
situation." 

3.  The  sciences  and  arts  of  the  Chinese  have  been  stationaiy 
for  2000  years.  The  people  seem  never  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  lights  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  recently  discoverd  by  a  polished  people,  who 
have  taught  them  some  of  their  arts,  and  left  their  mstmments 
among  them.  The  knowledge  they  possess  seems  to  have  beea 
imported,  and  not  of  original  growth;  for  it  has  never  been  pro- 
gressive. 

4.  The  Chaldaeans  were  an  enlightened  people  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Babylonish  empire,  2000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Th6y  were  great  astronomers,  and  understood 
the  revolutions  of  comets,  which  became  known  to  the  modems 
only  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Chaldseans  were  probably 
the  remains  of  this  ancient  people.  The  Bramins  of  India  be- 
lieve in  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but 
with  these  subUme  tenets  they  intermix  the  most  childish  ab- 
surdities. They  derived  the  former  jfrom  wise  instructers ;  the 
latter  were  the  fruit  of  their  own  ignorance.  The  Sanscreet— 
a  most  copious  and  elegant  language,  and  the  vehicle  of  all  the 
Indimi  knowledge  and  philosophy — ^has  been  a  dead  tongue  fer 
thousands  of  years,  and  is  intelligible  only  to  a  few  oi  those 
Bramins.  It  was  probably  the  language  of  that  great  ancieDt 
people. 

5.  The  coincidence  or  similarity  of  customs  concurs  to  estab- 
lish the  same  idea.  The  custom  of  libation  was  conunon  to  the 
Tartars  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks  and  B>omaDS> 
All  the  Asiatic  nations  had  festivals  of  the  nature  of  the  Bomaa 
Saturnalia.  The  tradition  of  the  deluge  is  difiused  among  all 
those  nations :  the  tradition  of  the  giants  attac^g  heaven  is 
equally  general.  The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  was  com- 
mon to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Indians,  Persians,  TartarianSt 
and  Chinese.  The  religion  of  all  these  nations  is  founded  on 
the  profound,  though  erroneous  doctrine,  of  the  two  princq)le8, 
an  universal  soul  pervading  all  nature,  and  inert  matter  oB 
winch  it  acts.  A  conformity  in  a  true  doctrine  is  no  proof  of 
mutual  communication  or  concert ;  but  it  is  ingeniously  remark- 
ed, that  a  conformity  in  a  false  doctrine  comes  very  near  to 
such  a  proof. 

6.  The  Eg}'ptians,  C\isld»»xfi>lx^*^«xA^'^^T«^s&&^ftnd  Chinese, 
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all  placed  their  temples  fronting  the  east,  to  receive  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  worship  of  the  sun  has  been  the  religion  of  that 
ancient  people.  All  the  above-mentioned  nations  had  a  cycle,  or 
period  of  sixty  years,  for  regulating  their  chronology :  they  all 
divided  the  circle  into  360  degrees,  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs, 
and  the  week  into  seven  days ;  and  the  Chinese,  Indians,  and 
Egyptians,  designed  those  days  by  the  names  of  the  planets 
ranged  in  the  same  order.  The  long  measures  of  the  ancient 
nations  had  all  one  common  origin. 

7.  "These  singular  coincidences,"  argues  M.  Bailly,  "can  be  ac- 
oounted  for  only  by  three  suppositions — 1.  That  there  was  a  ^q 
communication  between  all  those  ancient  nations :  2.  That  those 
circumstances  of  coincidence  are  so  foimded  in  human  nature,'  that 
the  most  unconnected  nations  could  not  fail  to  hit  upon  them : 
(Mr,  3.  That  they  have  been  all  derived  from  a  common  source. " 
He  rejects  the  two  former  suppositions,  as  contrary,  in  his  opinion, 
to  fiict ;  and  rests,  of  course,  upon  the  last. 

8.  The  precise  situation  of  this  great  ancient  people,  M.  Bailly 
does  not  pretend  to  fix  with  certainty ;  but  he  offers  probable 
reasons  for  conjecturing  that  it  was  about  the  49th  or  50th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  in  the  southern  regions  of  Siberia. 
Many  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  nations  attnbute  their  origin 
to  tliat  quarter,  which  thence  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
populous.  Nitre,  a  production  from  animal  substances,  is  more 
abundant  there  than  in  any  other  region.  The  observations  of 
the  rising  of  the  stars,  collected  by  Ptolemy,  must  have  been 
made  in  a  climate  where  the  longest  day  was  sixteen  hours, 
which  corresponds  to  the  latitude  mentioned.  No  European 
nstion  in  that  latitude  understood  astronomy  in  those  early 
periods.  The  veneration  of  the  Indimis  and  Chinese  for  the 
Lama  of  Thibet  is  a  proof  that  the  religion  of  those  nations  origi- 
Qsted  in  that  quarter. 

9.  But  does  that  region  exhibit  any  traces  of  having  been  ever 
inhabited  by  a  polished  people?  It  is  here  that  the  theory  of  M. 
Bailly  seems  to  be  least  supported  by  proof.  He  observes,  that 
ancient  mines  have  been  discovered  m  those  parts  of  Siberia, 
idiich  have  been  wrought  to  great  extent  in  a  period  beyond  all 
record  of  tradition ;  that  ancient  sepulchres  have  been  found,  in 
fdiich  there  were  ornaments  of  gold  of  skilfiil  workmanship :  but 
^  &ct8  specified  are  so  few  as  to  warrant  no  positive  inference. 

10.  This  theory  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  author^s  inge- 
imty;  but  it  has  not  the  force  to  draw  our  assent  to  his  conclu- 
dons.  We  have  noticed  it,  as  specifying  many  curious  facts 
r^datire  to  the  manners  and  attainments  of  the  ancient  nations, 
md  as  furnishing  strong  evidence  of  the  common  origin  of  man- 
dnd.  The  nations  above  mentioned,  though  many  of  them 
remote  fix>m  each  other,  were  all  connected,  as  links  of  a  chain.^ 

L proximity;  whence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  1b\ia.\,  '^Q7i\fc^^ 
lid  diverge  from  a  centre  to  a  very  distant  Cixc;vm&x^s\K.^- 

a 
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!M.  BaiJIy  has  given  no  reasonable  groands  for  fixing  that  centre 
in  the  position  he  has  assigned  it. 


SECTION  xvn. 

REIGN  OF  PHILIP  U.  OF  SPAIN. — ^REVOLUTION  OF  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS, AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HOLLAND. 

1.  After  a  short  survey  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  we  return  to 
the  history  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  V., 
the  balance  of  power  m  Europe  was  sustained  by  Spain,  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  all  at  this  time  highly  flourishing  and 
respectable,  either  from  the  talents*  of  their  sovereigns,  or  ihm 
internal  strength.  Elizabeth,  Henry  IV.,  and  Philip  IL,  were  all 
acute  and  able  politicians,  though  the  policy  of  the  last  partook 
more  of  selfish  crafl,  and  had  less  of  the  manly  and  heroic,  than 
that  of  either  of  his  rival  monarchs.  Philip  was  at  this  time 
sovereign  of  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands. 
He  had  likewise,  for  a  few  years,  the  power  of  England  at  his 
command,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the  elder  sister  and  pre- 
decessor of  Elizabeth. 

2.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Philip,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Henry  11.  of  France,  to  deprive  the  ^aniards  of 
Milan  and  the  Sicilies.  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  de- 
feated the  French  at  St.  Quintin  in  Picardjr  (1557),  and  hoped, 
fix)m  this  sigpal  victory,  to  force  the  allies  mto  a  peace ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Guise  recovered  the  spirits  of  the  French  by  the  taking 
of  Calais  (1558)  from  the  English,  which  they  had  now  poBsesB- 
ed  for  200  years.  Another  great  victory,  however,  obtamed  by 
Philip  near  Gravelines,  brought  on  the  treaty  of  Catteau-Cam* 
bresis  in  1559,  by  which  the  French  surrendered  to  Spain  no  lea 
than  eighty-nine  fortified  towns  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in 
Italy. 

^  3.  Philip,  now  at  ease  firom  foreign  disturbances,  began  to  be 
disquieted  on  the  score  of  religion.  An  intolerant  iMgot  by 
nature,  he  resolved  to  extirpate  every  species  of  heresy  firom  bu 
dominions.  The  Netherlands,  an  assemblage  of  separate  states, 
were  all  subject  to  Philip,  under  various  titles ;  and  he  had  confer- 
red the  government  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Utrecht, 
on  William,  prince  of  Orange,  a  count  of  the  German  empire.  The 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  opinions  had  made  great  progress  in 
those  quarters ;  and  Philip,  determining  to  repress  them,  estab- 
lished the  Inquisition  with  plenary  powers,  created  new  bishops, 
and  prepared  to  abrogate  tW  Midcat.la.>iirs^  and  give  the  provinces 
■***'*^  political  institutivoiv.    T\a«&^  ^imo^r^XksiA  ^se^aksotif^  tJarm 
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and  tumnlt,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent  into  Flanders  to  enforce, 
implicit  submission  (1567). 

4.  The  Inquisition  began  its  bloody  work,  and  many  of  the 
principal  nobility  of  the  provinces  were  its  victims.  The  minds 
of  the  people  were  completely  alienated,  and  a  chief  was  only 
wanting  to  give  union  to  their  measures.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  himself  under  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  found  no 
difficulty  in  raising  an  army ;  and  having  easily  reduced  some  of 
the  most  important  garrisons,  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
raoclaimed  him  Stadtholder,  and  abjured  the  Roman  faith  (1570). 
jSighteen  thousand  persons  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner in  the  course  of  the  Duke  of  Alva's  government,  which  was 
of  five  years'  duration.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Kequesens, 
a  man  of  humanity,  but  bound  to  obey  his  mhuman  master,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Kequesens,  sent  his  brother,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
to  oideavour  to  regain  the  revolted  states  (1576) ;  but  the  attempt 
was  firuitless.  The  whole  seventeen  provinces  had  sufiered  alike 
fix»n  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign ;  but  particular  jealousies,  and 
a  difierence  in  religion,  prevented  a  general  union ;  and  only  the 
aeren  northern  provinces,  the  population  of  which  were  princi- 
pally Protestant,  asserted  their  independence  by  a  solemn  treaty 
finxned  at  Utrecht,  23d  of  January,  1579 ;  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  defend  theu*  liberties  as  one  united  republic ; 
that  they  should  jointly  determine  in  matters  of  peace  and  war, 
establish  a  general  legislative  authority,  and  maintain  a  liberty 
of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.  These  seven  United  Pro- 
vinces were,  Guelderland,  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Utrecht, 
Overyssel,  aad  Groningen.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  de- 
clared their  chief  magistrate,  general,  and  admiral,  by  the  title 
of  Stadtholder;  but  it  was  not  until  1581  that  the  independence 
<^the  republic  was  formally  declared. 

6.  Philip  vented  his  indignation  by  a  proscription  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  offering  25,000  crowns  for  his  head ;  and  he  compassed 
his  revenue,  for  l£is  illustrious  man  was  cut  off  by  an  assassin 
(1584).  His  son  Maurice  was  elected  stadtholder  in  his  room, 
and  sustained  his  important  part  with  great  courage  and  ability. 
With  a  slender  aid  from  Elizabeth,  who  delighted  to  traverse 
the  plans  of  Philip,  this  infant  commonwealth  accomplished  and 
secored  its  independence,  which  it  has  maintained,  till  its  sub- 
jugation in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  the  miserable  fruit  of  faction 
and  political  disunion. 

6.  The  ten  Catholic  provinces  (Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxem- 
boui^,  Flanders,  Artois,  Hainault,  Namur,  Zutpen,  Antwerp, 
and  Mechlin),  whose  discontents  were  expressed  only  by  murmur 
and  complaint,  were  soothed  by  a  new  charter  fi:om  Philip,  con- 
firsiing  their  privileges ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  took  every 
posBibie  measure  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  throw 
off  the  yoke. 

7*  fWbao  the  inswrrecdon  in  the  Netlierlaiida  co\xiiXi«acft^ 
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there  was  no  intention  of  establishing  a  republic,  but  merely  to 
maintain  the  political  privileges  of  the  provinces;  nor  did  they 
absolutely  shake  off  the  Spanish  authoritv  until  reconciliadoD 
was  considered  hopeless.     Then  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces 
was  repeatedly  olfered  to  different  foreign  princes,  and  ^deration 
was  forced  upon  them  as  a  necessity.     Some  of  the  provinces 
even  retained  the  Stadtholders  or  governors  appointed  by  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  their  administration.     Everything  continued  on  the 
ancient  footing.     Hence  that  admixture  of  monarchy,  aristocnu^, 
and  democracy,  which  prevailed  in  those  countries ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  feeble  tie  which  united  them  to  each  other,  and  which 
would  probably  have  speedily  broken,  if  Holland  had  not,  by 
its  riches  and  its  power,  obtained  an  influence  and  prepcmder- 
auce  which  maintained  the  union.     From  the  date  of  their  inde- 
pendence, the  commerce  of  the  Confedrate  States  increased  evenr 
day ;  and  in  1595  they  extended  it  as  far  as  India.     The  Dutch 
East  India  Company  was  established  in  1602,  which,  sapported 
by  a  formidable  marine,  soon  acquired  vast  influence  in  the  East 
by  their  conquests  over  the  Portuguese,  whom  they  dispossessedby 
degrees  of  all  their  principal  settlements  in  India.     In  1609,  the 
king  of  Spain  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  concluding  a  peace 
for  twelve  years  with  the  United  Provinces ;  after  which,  the  war  was 
rodved  for  twenty-five  years,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Spaniards. 
During  that  time,  the  republicans  extended  their  commerce  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  while  their  marine  increased  in  strength 
and  importance ;  which  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  being  the 
second  maritime  power,  and  gave  them  a  decisive  influence  over 
the  political  affairs  of  Europe.     By  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in 
1648,  the  king  of  Spain  acknowledged  the  Umted  Provinces  as 
free  and  independent  states,  and  gave  up  to  them  all  the  places 
which  they  had  seized  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Limburg ;  as 
also  the  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Asia,  Amca, 
and  America.] 


SECTION  xvm. 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  XTNTTED 

PROVINCES. 

1.  The  treaty  of  confederation  of  the  seven  United  Provinces, 
framed  in  1579,  and  solemnly  renewed  in  1583,  was  declared  to 
be,  by  its  nature,  indissoluble.  Each  province  thereby  prestfved 
its  own  laws,  its  magistrates,  its  sovereignty,  and  its  independ- 
ence. They  formed,  however,  one  body  politic,  having  re- 
nounced the  right  of  making  separate  alliances  and  treaties,  and 
established  a  general  cowncW^  V\\k  '^wer  of  assembling  the 
^  tes,  and  regulating  tlie  coT^xnoii  «i^£ica^  oil  ^(^T^j^idEilafi^   Tb® 
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assembly  of  the  States-General  was  originally  held  only  twice  a 
year,  but  became  afterwards  a  perpctusu  council. 

2.  In  all  matters  which  regarded  not  the  general  interest  of  the 
nation,  each  of  the  states  or  provinces  was  in  itself  a  republic, 
governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  possessing  a 
ttapreme  Hs^slative  authority.  The  deputies  from  each  of  the 
towns  formed  the  council  of  the  province,  in  which  was  vested 
its  separate  government ;  and  these  deputies  were  regulated  by 
ike  instructions  of  their  constituents.  The  votes  of  the  majority 
of  deputies  decided  in  the  provincial  council  in  all  matters  which 
r^arded  not  the  general  interest  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  great  coimcil  of  the  States- General  always  met  in 
asBembly  at  the  Hague,  and  was  composed  of  the  deputies  from 
the  seven  provinces,  of  which  Holland  sent  three,  Zealand  and 
Utrecht  two,  and  the  others  one ;  each  deputy  being  regulated  by 
the  council  of  his  proviacc.  A  majority  of  voices  was  here  de- 
ciatve,  unless  in  the  great  questions  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance, 
in  which  unanimity  was  requisite.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
constitution  was  the  delay  and  difficulty  in  the  execution  of 
public  measures.  All  the  towns,  and  all  the  nobles  of  a  pro- 
vince had  to  deliberate,  and  instruct  their  deputy,  before  the 
States-Greneral  could  take  the  matter  under  consideration.  This 
preat  defect  was  in  some  measure  corrected  by  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  stadtholder. 

»  4.  The  stadtholder  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  sea  and 
land  forces,  and  disposed  of  all  the  military  employments.  Ho 
presided  over  all  the  courts  of  justice,  and  had  the  power  of 
pardoning  crimes.  He  appointed  the  magistrates  of  the  towns, 
nrom  a  hst  made  by  themselves ;  received  and  named  ambassa- 
dors ;  and  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws.  He  was 
supreme  arbiter  in  all  differences  between  the  provinces,  cities, 
or  other  members  of  the  state. 

6.  William,  the  first  stadtholder,  did  not  abuse  these  high 
powers ;  nor  did  his  successors,  Maurice  and  Henry  Frederick. 
But  under  William  H.,  the  states  became  jealous  of  an  exorbi- 
tant authority  in  their  chief  magistrate;  and  on  his  death,  in  165(), 
the  office  was  for  some  time  abolished.  In  that  interval,  the  re- 
public was  almost  annihilated  by  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and, 
sensible  of  their  error,  they  restored  the  office  of  stadtholder 
(1672),  in  the  person  of  William  HI.,  prince  of  Orange,  who 
retrieved  the  fortunes  and  honour  of  his  country.  In  gratitude 
for  his  services,  the  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family — 
a  solecism  in  the  government  of  a  republic.  On  the  death  of 
William  (king  of  Slngland,  in  1702)  without  issue,  the  office  was 
once  more  abolished  tor  twenty  years,  when  it  was  again  restored, 
declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Orange,  and  descendible 
even  to  the  issue  of  a  daughter  (1747) ;  the  only  restrictions 
being,  that  the  succeeding  prince  shall  be  oi  t\v^  Yto\.^\sssv\»  \q.- 
l^OD,  and  neither  king  nor  elector  of  the  Oermaxi  e.m^vc^. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

REIGN  OF  PHILIP  U,  CONTINUED. 

1.  The  loss  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  some  degree  cotnpensated 
to  Philip  n.,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
Muley  Mahomet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  dethroned  by  his 
imde,  Muley  Moluc,  solicited  the  aid  of  Don  Sebastian,  king  of 
Portugal,  to  regain  his  throne.  Sebastian  landed  with  an  army 
in  Africa,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Moors,  and  slain  (1578); 
and  the  contending  Moorish  prmces  perished  in  the  same  engage- 
ment. Sebastian  was  succeeded  by  his  grand-uncle,  Don  Henry, 
a  cardinal  and  archbishop,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  two  years. 
The  competitors  for  the  crown  were  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato, 
and  Philip  II.,  paternal  and  maternal  uncles  of  the  last  sovereign; 
the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  Catharine  de  Medicis,  queen-dowager  of 
France ;  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  married  to 
the  grand-daughter  of  king  Emanuel,  who  by  law  had  the  best 
right  to  the  crown ;  and  even  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  claimed  the 
kmgdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  Don  Antonio  alone  support- 
ed his  claim  by  arms ;  but  Philip  defeated  his  rival  in  a  decisive 
engagement  at  sea,  and,  without  farther  opposition,  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Portugal  (1580). 

2.  Elizabeth  of  England  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  revolted  Netherlands  ;  and  her  admiral.  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
had  taken  some  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America.  To 
avenge  these  injuries,  the  Invincible  Armada,  of  150  ships  of 
war,  77,000  men,  and  3,000  pieces  of  cannon,  was  equipped  by 
Philip,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  English  fleet,  of  108 
ships,  attacked  them  in  the  night,  and  burned  and  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  squadron  :  a  storm,  which  drove  them  on  the 
rocks  and  sands  of  Zealand,  completed  their  discomfiture ;  and 
only  fifty  shattered  vessels,  with  6,000  men,  retmned  to  Spain 
(1588).  [Few  enterprises  were  ever  more  deeply  wdghed,  few 
preceded  by  more  immense  preparations,  and  none  perhi^ 
attended  with  a  more  unfortunate  issue.  When  intelligence  of 
the  fate  of  the  armament  arrived  at  Madrid,  the  conduct  of 
PhiHp  was  truly  magnanimous.  "God's  holy  will  be  done," 
said  he :  "I  thought  myself  a  match  for  the  power  of  England, 
but  I  did  not  pretend  to  fight  against  the  elements."] 

3.  The  restless  spirit  of  Ph^p  H.  was  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  the  reduction  of  the  Netherlands,  the  project  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  and  the  dismembering  the  kmgdom  of  France. 
The  last  schem^  was  as  inefiectual  as  we  have  seen  the  two  for- 
mer. It  was  defeated  at  once  by  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV. 
to  the  Catholic  religion.     The  policy  of  Philip  had  nothing  in  it 

great  or  generous.    His  restless  ambition  was  fitted  to  embroil 
Europe,  but  he  had  not  tke  ^u^^;xi<&\i\i\x^>3vnii^^^ii^b:^^ 
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occasioned  to  his  own  advantage.  In  his  own  kingdoms,  as 
in  his  domestic  life,  he  was  a  gloomy  and  inhuman  tyrant.  Yet, 
from  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  his  designs,  the  power  by 
which  they  were  supported,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dominion, 
the  character  of  Spain  was  high  and  respectable  in  the  scale  of 
the  nations  of  Europe.  PhiUp  died  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age,  and  forty-second  of  his  reign  (1598).  [He  was  a 
turbnlent  and  most  ambitious  prince,  in  whom  there  was  nothing 
either  great  or  generous.  He  was  fitted  to  harass  and  embrou 
Europe,  without  judgment  to  turn  the  distresses  which  he  occa- 
sioned to  his  substantial  advantage.  In  his  own  kingdoms,  he 
was  a  cruel,  a  gloomy,  and  an  inhuman  tyrant ;  in  his  family,  a 
harsh  and  suspicious  master,  a  barbarous  husband,  and  an  un- 
natural father.  In  the  last  of  these  characters,  he  signalized 
himself  by  the  murder  of  his  queen  and  of  his  eldest  son,  the  un- 
fortunate Don  Carlos,  who  had  conceived  an  involuntary  passion 
for  his  mother-in-law,  a  beautiful  princess  of  equal  age  with 
himselE] 


SECTION  XX. 

BTATE  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE  END  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY, 
UNDER  HENRY  H.,  FRANCIS  U.,  CHARLES  IX.,  HENRY  ni., 
AND  HENRY  IV. 

1.  The  reformed  relimon  had  made  the  greater  progress  in 
France  from  the  impolitic  persecution  it  sustained  from  Henry 
n.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis  I.,  who,  though  he  aided 
the  Protestants  of  Grermany  in  resisting  the  despotism  of  Charles 
v.,  showed  no  mercy  to  their  brethren  in  his  own  kingdom. 

2.  On  the  death  of  Henry  H.  (1559),  the  conspiracy  of 
Amboise  was  planned  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  ruled  the  kingdom  under 
Francis  H.,  and  to  whose  intolerance  and  cruelty  the  Protes- 
tants attributed  all  their  calamities.  Guise  owed  his  ascendency 
chiefly  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with 
the  young  monarch ;  and  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy,  the 
massacre  of  its  principal  leaders,  and  the  barbarous  punishment 
of  all  who  partook  in  it,  while  they  confirmed  his  power,  served 
only  to  increase  the  rancour  of  the  contending  parties. 

3.  Francis  II.  died  after  a  reign  of  a  year  (1560),  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  often  years  of  age. 
The  queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  had  no  other 
principle  but  the  love  of  power,  was  equally  jealous  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Cond^s  and  the  Guises.  An  ecclesiastical  assem- 
bly, held  by  her  desire  at  Poissy,  gave  toleration  to  the  Pro- 
testants to  exercise  their  worship  trough  all  France^  N^vttiQvyX. 
the  walls  of  the  towns.    The  zeal  or  the  impru^ieac.^  oi  ^^a^ 
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Duke  of  Guise  infirlnged  this  ordinance;  and  both  parties  flew  to 
arms.  The  Admiral  Coligni  headed  the  troops  of  the  Protestants, 
who  were  aided  by  10,000  Germans  from  the  Palatinate ;  and 
Philip  of  Spain,  to  increase  the  disorders,  sent  an  army  to  the 
aid  of  the  Catholics. 

4.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  were  aggravated  by  murders  and 
assassinations.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  the  victim  of  the  frantic 
zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  and  was  assassinated  while  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Orleans.  His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  his  party; 
and  after  many  desperate  engagements,  with  various  success,  a 
treacherous  peace,  intended  only  to  lull  the  Protestants,  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Catholics ;  and  Coligni,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Protestant  party,  were  invited  to  court,  and  received  by  the 
queen-mother  and  her  son  with  the  most  extraordinary  marks 
of  favour ;  among  the  rest,  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  to  whom  the  young 
monarch  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage.  Such  were  the  pre- 
paratives to  the  infernal  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  On  the 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  August,  1572,  at  the  ringing  of  the  matin- 
bell,  a  general  massacre  was  made  by  the  Catholics  of  all  the 
Protestants  throughout  the  kingdom  of  France.  Charles  IX., 
a  monster  of  cruelty,  assisted  himself  in  the  murder  of  his  own 
subjects.  [It  is  computed  that  upwards  of  70,000  Protestants 
were  massacred  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.] 

5.  Amidst  these  horrors,  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Charles  IX.,  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  but  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  his  throne  when  he  was  called  to  that  of  France,  by 
the  death  of  its  execrable  sovereign  (1574).  The  weakness  of 
the  new  monarch,  Henry  HI.,  was  iQ  fitted  to  compose  the  dis- 
orders of  the  kingdom.  Equally  bigoted  and  profligate,  he 
became  the  scorn  of  his  subjects,  and  the  dupe  of  the  contending 
factions. 

6.  The  Protestant  party  was  now  supported  by  the  Prince  of 
Conde  and  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  descended  from  Robert  of 
Bourbon,  a  younger  son  of  Lewis  IX.  The  Duke  of  Aien^on, 
the  king's  brother,  had  likewise  joined  their  party.  The 
Catholics,  to  accumulate  their  strength,  formed  a  bond  of  nnion, 
termed  the  League^  nominally  for  defence  of  the  state  and  its 
religion,  but  in  reality  for  usurping  all  the  powers  of  government, 
and  suppressing  the  Protestant  faith.  Of  this  dangerous  associa- 
tion, Henry  111.,  with  the  weakest  policy,  declared  himself  the 
head,  and  thus  the  avowed  enemy  of  one-half  of  his  subjects. 
He  saw  his  error  when  too  late;  and  dreading  the  designs  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  whose 
authority  had  superseded  his  own,  he  basely  rid  himself  of  his 
fears  by  procuring  their  assassination.  This  vicious  and  con- 
temptible tyrant,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  was  himself 
assassinated  by  Jacques  Clement,  a  Jacobin  monk,  firom  the 
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7.  The  race  of  Valois  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Bourbons, 
who  were  descended  from  Robert,  count  of  Clermont,  younger 
son  of  St.  Louis  IX.     Henry  IV.  of  Navarre ;  the  first  of  this 
dynasty,  was  related  in  the  twenty-first  degree  to  his  immediate 
predecessor.     He  had  been  educated  a  Protestant  by  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  and  at  the 
BgQ  of  Sixteen  had  been  declared  the  head  of  the  party  of  the 
Huguenots — his  uncle  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Admiral 
Cohgni,  acting  as  his  lieutenants.     His  first  military  enterprises 
were  unsuccessfiil.     Invited  to  Paris,  at  the  peace  of  1572,  to 
marry  the  sister  of  Charles  IX.,  he  narrowly  escaped  fi:om  the 
massacre  of  St.   Bartholomew,   but  remained  three  years   a 
prisoner.     On  the  death  of  Charles,  he  again  took  the  field 
against  the  army  of  the  Catholic  League,  which  he  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Coutras  (1587),  and  still  more  signally  in  that  of 
Arques  (1589).    After  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  he  won  the 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Ivry  (1590) ;  and  being  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  France  by  all  but  the  party  of  the  League,  then  in 
possession  of  Paris,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  must  have 
camtulated,  but  for  the  succours  of  Philip  II.,  under  the  Duke 
of Tarma.     Religion  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  disunion  of  France, 
and  the  only  obstacle  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Henry's  title  l^y 
the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects.     At  the  earnest  persuasion  of 
Kosni  (duke  of  Sully),  himself  a  Protestant,  Henry  was  prevail- 
ed on  to  declare  himself  a  Catholic.     He  abjured  at  St.  Denis, 
and  was  crowned  king  at  Chartres  (1594).     He  soon  after  took 
possession  of  Paris ;  but  it  cost  him  several  years,  both  of  war 
and  negotiation,  before  he  gained  the  whole  of  his  kingdom, 
exhausted  as  it  was,  and  ruined  by  civil  discord. 

8.  The  subsequent  life  of  this  excellent  prince  was  devoted  to 
the  reparation  of  these  misfortunes.  After  forcing  Philip  II. 
to  conclude  the  advantageous  peace  of  Vervins  (1598),  his 
whole  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  his  king- 
dom, by  reforming  its  laws,  regulating  its  finances,  encouraging 
agriculture  and  manufactm'es,  enlargmg  and  embellishing  the 
cities,  and  finally  by  successfiilly  reconciling  the  partisans  of 
the  contending  religions.  In  all  his  beneficial  schemes,  he  found 
an  able  assistant  in  his  minister,  the  Duke  of  Sully,  who  has 
beautifully  depicted  the  life  and  character  of  his  master.  It  is  in 
his  memoirs  that  we  see  not  only  the  great  designs,  but  the  pri- 
vate virtues,  the  engaging  and  amiable  manners,  of  this  illustri- 
ous man,  who,  while  he  was  the  arbiter  of  the  contending 
powers  of  Europe,  was  the  indulgent  father  of  a  happy  people. 

9.  The  period  of  the  splendour  and  happiness  of  France  was 
of  short  duration.  Henry  IV.,  worthy  to  be  immortal,  was 
assassinated  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  (4th  May,  1610)byRavaillac, 
an  insane  fenatic.  lie  meditated,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
great  project  of  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  states  of  Europe — 
a  design  highly  characteristic  of  the  benevolent  imiid  o^  \\a  ^MXJasyc  ^ 
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but  which  the  weakness  of  mankind,  and  the  impossibility  of 
reasoning  with  nations  as  with  wise  individuals,  must  for  certain 
have  rendered  abortive. 


SECTION  XXI. 

HISTORY  OF    ENGLA.ND  AND   OF  SCOTLAND   IN  THE   REIGNS  OF 
ELIZABETH  AND  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

I.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Vlil.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  sister  Mary  (1558) ;  and 
England  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  splendour  under  the  riile  of 
this  great  and  politic  princess,  whose  talents  enabled  her  to  pur- 
sue the  true  interests  of  herpeople,  while  her  vigorous  and  intrepid 
mind  led  her  to  take  an  important  part  in  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  While  she  encouraged  at  home  every  useful  art 
and  manufacture,  she  colonized  a  great  part  of  North  America, 
supported  the  infant  republic  of  Holland  against  its  tyrannical 
enemy,  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain  in  the  defeat  of  its  Livindible 
Armada,  and  assisted  Henry  IV .  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 
It  was  her  fortime  to  have  the  aid  of  the  most  able  ministers, 
and  her  merit  to  place  her  confidence  in  their  counsels. 

2.  Had  Elizabeth  been  equally  endowed  with  the  virtues  of 
the  heart  as  with  the  powers  of  the  mind,  she  would  have  shone 
the  most  illustrious  character  .in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe. 
Her  conduct  to  her  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  has  fixed  an 
indelible  stain  on  her  character.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James 
v.,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VH.,  educated  in  Prance, 
and  married,  when  very  young,  to  the  Dauphin,  aAerwards 
Francis  II.,  had  imprudently  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of 
Queen  of  England,  by  the  persuasion  of  her  maternal  uncles,  the 
Guises.  The  pretence  was  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth,  declared 
by  Henry  VIII.  on  his  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn.  This  false 
step  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  Queen  of  Scots* 

3.  The  Reformation  (during  the  minority  and  absence  of  Mary 
in  France),  was  going  forward  in  Scotland  with  the  most  ardent 
zeal.  The  Earls  of  Argyll,  Morton,  Glencaim,  and  others,  its 
chief  promoters,  had,  by  their  own  authority,  suppressed  the 
worship  of  the  mass  over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Cathohc  bishops,  by  an  ill-judged  persecution  of  the  Reformers, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  their  proselytes.  They  began 
to  muster  their  strength ;  and,  headed  by  Jolm  Knox,  a  disciple 
of  Calvin — a  virtuous  man,  but  of  the  most  furious  and  intemper- 
ate zeal — threw  down  the  altars  and  images,  expelled  the  priests, 
and  demolished  the  churches  and  monasteries.  Acting  now  io 
arms,  and  in  open  defiance  of  government,  the  queen-mother, 

Mary  of  Guise,  attempted, by  tJcift  aid  of  French  troops,  to  reduce 
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her  Protestant  subjects  to  submission ;  and  these  applied  for  aid 
to  the  Protestant  queen  of  England.  Elizabeth  sent  an  army 
and  a  fleet  to  their  assistance.  The  death  of  the  queen-mother 
was  followed  by  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
French  should  evacuate  Scotland,  and  that  Mary  should  renounce 
all  pretension  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  Protestant  religion, 
under  Presbyterian  forms,  was  now  established  in  the  room  of 
the  Catholic  (1560). 

4.  In  this  situation  of  Scotland,  Mary,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
on  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  of  her  husband,  Francis  II.,  re- 
turned to  her  hereditary  kingdom  (1561),  having  fortunately 
escaped  an  English  fleet  which  Elizabeth  had  despatched  to  take 
her  prisoner  on  her  passage.  Her  misfortunes  began  from  that 
hour.  Her  Protestant  subjects  regarded  their  Catholic  queen 
with  abhorrence,  and  looked  up  to  her  enemy,  Elizabeth,  as  then* 
sapport  and  defender.  That  artful  princess  had  secured  to  her 
interest  the  very  men  on  whom  the  unsuspecting  Mary  placed 
hep  utmost  confidence — her  bastard  brother  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  Secretary  Lethington.  The  views  of 
Murray  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  his  sister^s  crown ;  and  the 
obstacles  which  opposed  his  criminal  ambition  served  only  to 
render  his  attempts  more  daring  and  more  flagitious. 

5.  The  marriage  of  Mary  with  her  cousin,  LordDamley  (1565), 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
Elizabeth,  was  not  reUshed  by  that  princess.  Encouraged  by 
her  ministers,  Randolph  and  Cecil,  Murray  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  seize  and  imprison  the  queen,  and  put  to  death  her  husband, 
and  usurp  the  government ;  and,  on  the  detection  of  his  designs, 
attempted  to  support  them  by  open  rebellion.  Defeated,  exiled, 
pardoned,  and  loaded  with  benefits  by  his  injured  sovereign,  he 
persevered  in  the  same  atrocious  purposes,  till  he  at  length 
accomplished  them. 

6.  The  spouse  of  Mary  had  incurred  her  resentment  by  his 
vices  and  his  follies.  Taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his 
mind,  Murray,  Morton,  and  Lethington,  had  rendered  him 
jealous  of  the  partiality  of  Mary  for  her  foreign  secretary,  the 
aged  Rizzio,  and  engaged  him  in  the  barbarous  act  of  murder- 
ing this  ill-fated  wretch  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  to  whose  gai'- 
ments  he  clung  for  protection  (1566).  llie  purpose  of  this 
shocking  outrage  was  to  procure  the  abortion  of  Mary,  then  big 
with  child,  and  possibly  her  death;  or,  should  she  survive,  to 
alienate  completely  her  afiections  from  her  husband,  and  thus 
to  render  her  suspected  of  the  design  they  had  projected  of  cut- 
ting him  ofl"  by  assassination.  In  the  latter  purpose  they  suc- 
ceeded. The  house  which  Damley  inhabited  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder  (1567) :  his  body  was  found  strangled  near  the  place; 
and  the  report  immediately  prevailed,  that  Mary  had  been  acces- 
sory to  his  murder. 

7.  A  most  imprudent  step,  to  which  she  was  coiv^xxol^^V^  ^iJsMa. 
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same  band  of  traitors,  gave  countenance  to  this  suspicion.  At 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  Morton  and  some  of  her  chief 
nobility,  she  married  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  openly  stigma- 
tized as  one  of  the  murderers  of  her  husband.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  been  absolved  on  trial  for  that  crime,  and  had  by  force 
made  himself  master  of  her  person.  The  plans  of  Murray  and 
his  associates,  successful  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes,  were  now 
ripe  for  consummation.  On  the  pretext  of  the  queen's  guilt  of 
murder  and  adultery,  she  was  confined  by  Murray  in  the  castle 
of  Lochleven,  and  there  compelled  to  resign  her  crown  into  the 
hands  of  her  unnatural  brother,  who  was  to  govern  the  kingdom 
as  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  infant  son  (then  one  year 
old),  now  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  James  VI.  (1567). 
Bothwell  escaped  beyond  seas,  and  died  in  Denmark. 

8.  A  great  part  of  the  nation  reprobated  these  in&mous  pro- 
ceedings. Mary  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  gave  battle  to  the  rebels  at  Langside ;  but, 
being  defeated,  she  fied  for  shelter  to  the  north  of  England 
(1568).  Elizabeth,  who  had  secretly  taken  part  in  aU  the 
machinations  of  her  enemies,  had  now  gained  a  great  object  of 
her  ambition :  she  had  in  her  hands  a  hated  rival,  and,  by  her 
support  of  Murray  and  his  party,  the  absolute  command  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  Yet  pohcy  required  some  show  of  fiiend- 
ship  and  humanity  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  who  claimed  as  a  sup- 
pliant her  protection  and  aid.  She  professed  her  desire  to  do 
her  justice,  but  first  required  that  she  should  clear  herself  of  the 
crimes  alleged  against  her.  To  this  Mary  agreed,  in  the  intre- 
pidity of  conscious  innocence.  In  a  conference  held  for  that 
purpose,  Murray  openly  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of  his  sister 
and  queen,  appealing  to  certain  letters  said  to  be  written  by  her 
to  Bothwell,  plainly  intimating  her  guilt.  Copies  of  these  letters 
were  produced.  Mary  demanded  the  originals,  boldly  declaring 
them  to  be  the  forgeries  of  her  enemies ;  but  they  were  never 
produced.  She  retorted  on  Murray  and  Morton  the  charge  of 
Darnley's  murder ;  and  the  conference  was  broken  off  at  the 
command  of  the  queen  of  England,  who  detained  Mary  in  dose 
imprisonment. 

9.  The  ungenerous  policy  of  Elizabeth  was  condemned  by  her 
own  subjects.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  of  her  nobility, 
and,  though  a  Protestant,  favoured  by  the  Catholic  party  in 
England,  secretly  projected  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and 
the  discovery  of  these  views  giving  alarm  to  Elizabeth,  brought 
that  ill-fated  nobleman  to  the  block  (1572),  and  hastened  the 
doom  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  Worn  out  with  the  miseries  of 
her  confinement,  she  privately  solicited  the  aid  of  foreign  princes 
for  her  deliverance.  Her  cause  was  espoused  by  all  the  Catholics 
of  England ;  and  some  of  the  most  intemperate  of  these  had 
ibrmed  a  plot  to  deliver  her  from  captivity,  and  to  place  her  ou 
the  throne  by  the  muxder  o?  ^^«Jo^\<\i.    This  dan^f^roos  con- 
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npiracy  was  discovered,  and  its  authors  deservedly  sufiered  death. 
The  schemes  of  Mary  for  her  own  deliverance,  were  held  pre- 
sumptive of  her  acquiescence  in  the  whole  of  the  plot.  Though 
an  mdependent  sovereign,  she  was  brought  to  trial  before  a 
foreign  tribunal,  which  had  already  decreed  her  &,te ;  and  being 
condemned  to  suffer  death,  she  was  beheaded  at  Fotheringay 
Castle,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  nineteenth  of  her 
captivity  in  England  (1587).  Murray  had  long  before  (1570) 
fiillen  the  victim  of  the  private  revenge  of  a  genueman  whom  he 
had  injured;  and  Lethington  poisoned  himself  in  prison,  to  escape 
the  sentence  of  his  enemies.  Morton,  who  succeeded  Murray  as 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  afterwards  tried,  and  suffered  death 
for  his  concern  in  the  murder  of  Damley  (1581). 

10.  We  have  noticed  the  formidable  preparations  of  Philip  11. 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  then:  disastrous  issue  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  The  English,  in 
then:  turn,  made  descents  on  the  Spanish  coasts ;  and  the  glory 
of  the  nation  was  nobly  sustained  by  those  great  adnurals, 
Raleigh,  Howard,  Drake,  Cavendish,  and  Hawkms.  The  Earl 
of  Essex  distinguished  himself  in  those  expeditions,  and  won  the 
&vour  of  Elizabeth,  both  by  his  prowess  and  personal  accom- 
plishments. The  death  of  Leicester,  her  former  favourite,  and  of 
her  minister  Burleigh,  left  Essex  unrivalled  in  her  affections, 
and  of  chief  authority  in  the  direction  of  her  councils.  Haughty 
and  impatient  of  control,  he  disgusted  the  nobles ;  and  his  faSure 
in  quelling  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  gave  them  ground  to  imder- 
mine  him  m  the  fevour  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  madness  of  in- 
ordinate ambition,  he  proposed  to  possess  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  queen,  and  compel  her  to  remove  his  enemies,  and  acquiesce 
in  all  his  measures.  This  treasonable  enterprise  brought  him  to 
the  scaffold  (1600). 

11.  From  that  time,  Elizabeth  fbll  into,  and  continued  in  a  state 
of  profound  melancholy  until  her  death,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1603,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her 
reign ;  having  named  for  her  successor  James  VI.,  king  of  Scot- 
land. Her  telents  were  great,  and  the  firmness  of  her  mind  un- 
equalled; yet  her  private  character  was  tarnished  by  cruelty, 
hypocrisy,  and  an  insatiable  desire  of  admiration.  Her  maxims 
of  government  were  despotic,  and  she  had  little  regard  for  the 
liberties  of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of  her  paruaments,  to 
whom  she  never  allowed  the  liberty  of  disputing  her  commands. 
The  actual  government  of  England  in  those  davs,  was  little  dif- 
ferent firom  absolute  monarchy.  [Elizabeth  had  an  extreme 
jealousy  of  parliamentary  interference  with  what  she  considered 
her  sovereign  right,  and  exercised  a  systematic  parsimony  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  for  grants  of  money,  that  the 
power  of  control  might  not  be  given.  During  her  reign  of  forty- 
nve  years,  she  only  solicited  eleven  grants  of  subsidies  (assessments 
00  property),  which  produced  altogether  about  SI^^^QQ^^^^^^n- 
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ing,  on  the  average,  only  £66,666  a-jear.  And  before  she  could 
obtain  the  last  grant,  a  few  months  before  her  death,  the  Conimons 
insisted  on  the  abolition  of  various  grievances,  particularlj  of 
monopolies  for  the  sale  of  particular  merchandise,  which  she  had 
sold  or  given  to  favourites,  as  on  salt,  iron,  oil,  wine,  beer,  glass, 
paper,  &c.  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  resisted ;  but  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Commons  showed  the  necessity  of  concession,  which 
was  made  unwillingly.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
continued  until  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the  faU  of  the 
monarchy.  The  revenue  of  Elizabeth  did  not  exceed,  on  the 
average,  £500,000  a-year,  which  was  principally  derived  from 
the  rent  of  the  crown  lands,  and  the  feudal  payments  on  the 
succession  to  lands  held  of  the  crown.  To  avoid  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  parHament  for  money,  she  made  extensive  sales 
of  the  crown  lands,  and  also  granted  them  away  to  her  favourites, 
which  lessened  the  revenue  of  her  successor. 


SECTION  xxn. 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  VI.,  AND  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  JAMES  I.  AND  CHARLES  I. 

1.  [James  VI.  of  Scotland  had  the  government  nominally  com- 
mitted to  him  when  only  twelve  years  of  age  (1578),  by  a 
confederacy  of  the  nobles  opposed  to  the  Regent  Morton,  whom 
they  afterwards  put  to  death.  At  that  time  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, which  had  been  subverted  in  most  nations  of  Europe  by 
the  policy  of  their  princes,  subsisted  with  full  force  in  Scotland ; 
and  even  the  Reformation,  which  in  every  other  country  where 
it  prevailed  had  added  to  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  increased 
their  wealth  and  influence.  The  vast  territorial  property  (nearly 
one-half  of  the  kingdom)  of  the  Romish  church  was  principally 
seized  by  the  nobles,  which  the  weakness  of  government  allowed 
them  to  retain.  These  powerful  and  turbulent  feudatories  had 
kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  by  their  almost  constant 
civil  wars  and  private  feuds,  fi-om  the  death  of  James  V.  until 
towards  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England. 
James  was  carefully  educated  by  George  Buchanan,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Re- 
formation, under  whose  tmtion  he  attained  considerable  scholar- 
ship ;  but  his  natural  timiditj^,  indecision,  and  indolence,  unfitted 
him  for  the  direction  of  pubhc  affairs.  He  early  showed  a  pre- 
dilection for  favourites,  to  whom  he  committed  the  admistra- 
tion  of  goverment,  which  oflen  led  to  national  discontent.  Bnt 
Jameses  failings  were  probably  favourable  to  the  re-establishment 
of  public  order,  as  the  disconlexi^.  oi  tV^a  nobles  came  to  be 
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directed  rather  against  the  ministerial  favourites  than  the  king, 
who  were  readily  abandoned  when  necessity  required  it,  which  1^ 
each  &ction  in  turn  to  suppose  that  the  kmg  was  of  their  party, 
and  induced  them  to  abstain  from  violence.  The  same  vasd- 
ladng  conduct,  the  same  good-natured  pliability,  rendered  James 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  the  various  factions  in 
England,  in  order  to  unite  in  his  own  behalf  their  different  votes 
for  the  succession.  Jameses  poUcy  was  conciliation ;  and  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  his  subjects,  he  estabUshed  by 
law  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  its  discipline  and  judicatories, 
which  greatly  tended  to  promote  tranquillity.  The  most 
remarkable  event  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned 
durii^  his  reign  in  Scotland,  was  the  mysterious  attempt  of 
the  Kuthvens  to  take  his  life,  or  gain  possession  of  his 
person  (1600),  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  house 
of  Gowrie,  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  and  honours. 
The  severity  with  which  the  conspirators  were  visited,  intimi- 
dated the  aristocracy  from  any  iurther  attempts  against  the  king, 
or  to  disturb  the  government.  James  shortly  after  succeeded, 
by  hereditary  right,*  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  throne  of 
England ;  which  united  the  two  crowns,  and  closes  the  history  of 
Scotland  as  a  free  and  independent  state  (1603).] 

2.  James  mounted  the  throne  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
his  English  subjects,  but  he  did  not  long  preserve  then*  affections. 
He  became  unpopular  from  his  notions  of  an  uncontrollable  pre- 
rogative; to  which  unwisely  proclaiming  his  title  in  his  first 
parliament,  he  provoked  his  new  subjects  to  question  it.  The 
current  of  pubHc  opinion  was  now  strongly  turned  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  retrenchment  of  the  powers 
of  the  crown:  and  during  this  reign  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that 
spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  was  destined 
in  the  next  to  overturn  the  constitution. 

3.  Domestic  events  were  such  as  chiefly  distinguished  the  reign 
of  James  I.  A  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  1608  for  subverting 
the  government,  and  placing  the  king^s  cousin,  Arabella  Stuart, 
on  the  throne,  in  which  the  lords  Cobham  and  Grey,  and  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  were  principally  concerned.  The  two  former 
were  pardoned,  and  Raleigh  condemned,  but  reprieved ;  when, 
on  the  ground  of  his  infringement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  by 
imwarrantably  attacking  one  of  her  American  settlements,  he 
was,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  beheaded  on  his  former 
sentence. 

4.  Another  conspiracy  followed,  of  a  still  more  dangerous 

«  The  statutes  then  in  force  vetted  the  legal  right  to  the  throne  in  Lord  Seymour, 
eldest  soo  of  the  Karl  of  Hereford,  by  Lady  Katberine  Grey  laister  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey),  as  heir  of  Mary,  duchess  of  SufFolk,  the  younger  sister  of  Henry  Vril, 
James's  hereditary  pretensions  were  not  acknowledged  and  ratified  by  parliament 
until  March,  1004.  Public  expediency,  therefore,  determined  tbe  council  of  Eliza, 
bcib  to  set  aside  the  will  of  Henry  VI XL  in  favour  of  Jamm, 'wUo 'Wsa ^.^^«  ^\\«sX 
beir,  as  descended  from  the  elder  sister  of  Henry. 
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nature,  the  gunpowder  treason — ^a  plot  of  the  Catholics  to  de- 
stroy at  one  blow  the  kmg  and  the  whole  body  of  the  parliament 
ri604).  It  was  discovered,  from  a  circumstance  of  private 
mendship,  on  the  very  eve  of  its  accomplishment;  and  the 
principal  conspirators  sufiered  a  capital  punishment.  The  public 
mdignation  now  raged  against  the  Catholics ;  and  the  humanity 
of  James,  which  sought  to  mitigate  this  fury,  was  as  ungenerous- 
ly as  absurdly  construed  into  a  &.vour  which  he  entertained  for 
their  religious  principles. 

5.  It  was  a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  king  to  attach  himself  to 
undeserving  favourites.  Such  was  Carre,  earl  of  Somerset,  who 
had  no  other  recommendation  than  a  handsome  person ;  and  who, 
after  several  years'  exercise  of  all  the  insolence  of  power,  fell  into 
disgrace,  on  conviction  of  his  concern  in  an  inmmous  murder. 
His  place  was  suppUed  by  Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, a  man  devoid  of  every  talent  of  a  minister,  and  odious  to 
all  ranks  of  the  state.  He  planned  a  journey  of  Charles,  Prince 
of  Wales,  into  Spain,  to  court  the  Infanta;  and,  by  his  folly  and 
insolence,  frustrated  the  treaty  on  the  brink  of  its  conclusion. 

6.  Elizabeth,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  James,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Protestant  Elector  Palatine,  who  was  dispossessed  of 
his  electorate  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  for  imprudently 
accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  till  then  an  appana^  of  the 
empire.     James  was  urged  by  parliament  to  a  war  in  defence  of 
his  son-in-law,  which  touched  the  nation  both  as  a  point  of 
honour,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  interest.     He  sent  a 
feeble  armament,  which  was  of  no  service — ^the  only  militaiy 
enterprise  of  his  reign.     His  favourite  project  was  a  complete 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland — a  measure 
which,   however  beneficial,  the  mutual  prejudices  of  the  two 
nations  were  as  yet  too  violent  to  bear.     As  a  preparatory  step, 
the  Episcopal  hierarchy  was  introduced  into  Scotland ;  but  thu 
served  only  as  the  food  of  ftiture  commotions.     [All  that  James 
could  then  obtain  was,  that  the  laws  of  each  nation  which  were 
hostile  to  the  other  should  be  abolished,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  free  commerce  between  them.     He  took  the  title  of  Eong  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  natives  of  each  kingdom  who  had  been, 
or  should  be  born  after  his  succession  to  the  throne  of  England, 
were  declared  natural  subjects  of  both,  and  entitled  to  ul  the 
privileges  of  naturalization  (1606).     James,  like  Elizabeth,  was 
extremely  jealous  of  the  interference  of  parliament,  and  only 
summoned  it  six  times  (in  twenty-five  years),  when  grants  of 
money  were  required,   which  were    given    sparingly  on  four 
occasions  (in  1606,  1610,  1621,  and  1624);  and  in  the  two  latter 
sessions,  only  on  consenting  to  concede  the  liberty  of  speech  to  the 
members,  and  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies.    The  four  parlia- 
mentary grants  did  not  produce  more  than  about  £1,440,000,  or 
an  average  of  £60,000  a-year  during  his  reign.    The  unwillingness 
of  parliament  to  grant  8\r^i^\ie^  (ths^n  assessments  on  prop^y)i 
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obliged  James  to  dispose  of  extensive  portions  of  the  crown 
Ian<£;  and  his  own  prodigality  to  his  favourites  diminished  them 
itill  fkrther,  which  lessened  the  future  revenue.  The  revenue  of 
James,  from  all  sources,  has  been  estimated  at  £600,000  a-year, 
which  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  court  and  of  the  govemment.] 
James  I.  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  in  the  fifty- ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  twenty-second  of  his  reign  over  England. 

7.  On  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  succeeding 
monarch,  Charles  I.,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  had  the  nation  in 
his  reign  entertained  the  same  ideas  of  the  regal  prerogative,  of 
the  powers  of  parliament,  and  of  the  Hberty  of  the  subject,  that 
had  prevailed  for  the  two  preceding  centuries,  this  unfortunate 
prince  would  have  reigned  with  high  popularity.  But  it  was  his 
lot  to  mount  the  throne  at  that  critical  period  when  the  public 
opinion  had  undergone  an  entire  revolution  on  these  topics; 
and,  with  many  excellent  endowments  both  of  head  and  heart, 
he  wanted  that  political  prudence  which  should  have  taught  him 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

8.  Charles  quarrelled  with  his  first  parliament  (1625),  on  their 
refrisal  of  adequate  supplies  for  the  war  (which  its  predecessors  had 
involved  him  in)  in  support  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Elector 
Paladne.  Engaged  to  his  allies,  the  king,  dissolving  the  parlia- 
ment, issued  warrants  for  borrowing  money  of  the  subject.  A 
new  parliament  was  found  equally  uncomplying,  and  evmced  its 
iealoQsy  of  the  king  by  the  unpeachment  of  his  minister.  Buck- 
mgham  ;  Charles  avenging  the  insult  by  imprisoning  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  (Sir  John  Lliot,  and  Sir  Dudley 
Digges;  and  one  of  the  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Arundel).  A  quarrel 
thus  b^an,  received  continual  addition  from  new  causes  of  of- 
fence. The  levying  money  from  the  subject  was  enforced  by 
billeting  soldiers  on  those  who  refused  to  lend  to  the  crown ;  and 
some  were  even  imprisoned  on  that  account.  A  war  was  under- 
taken a^amst  France  by  Buckingham's  instigation — a  sufficient 
cause  01  its  unpopularity;  and  it  ended  in  a  fruitless  attempt  on 
Rochelle.     The  king  again  dissolved  his  parliament  ^1626). 

9.  A  new  parliament  (the  third)  exhibited  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined reformation  (1627).  A  Petition  of  Right  was  passed  by 
both  houses,  which  declared  the  illegality  of  raising  money  with- 
out their  sanction,  or  enforcing  loans  from  the  suJ^ect,  annulled 
al^  taxes  imposed  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  abolished 
the  exercise  of  the  martial  law ;  and  Charles  was  obliged,  with 
much  reluctance,  to  give  his  assent  to  this  great  retrendiment  of 
prerogatives,  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  most  popular  of  his 
predecessors. 

10.  The  taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  (three  shillings  on  a 
tmi  of  wine,  and  5  per  cent,  on  goods  imported^  had  usually 
been  continued  from  one  reign  to  another.  On  this  ground,  the 
king  conceived  he  was  warranted  to  levy  them  without  a.  w«^ 
grant ;  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commoiia  v^vvaSmY^^"^^ 
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on  refusal  to  pay  them.  This  arbitrary  measure  excited  an  out- 
rageous ferment  in  that  assembly ;  and  the  consequence  was,  a 
new  dissolution  of  parliament  (1629). 

11.  To  avoid  the  occasion  of  new  supplies,  it  was  now  a 
measure  of  necessity  to  make  peace  with  France  and  Spain. 
The  king  persevered  in  levying  the  tonnage,  poundage,  and 
ship-money ;  and  high  fines  were  imposed  for  various  ofiences, 
without  trial,  by  authority  of  the  Star-chamber.  The  legality  of 
the  tax  of  ship-money  was  disputed  by  John  Hampden  ;  but  he 
was  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  contrary,  as  was 
thought,  to  justice,  and  the  laws  of  the  realm  (1634). 

12.  These  discontents  were  increased  by  reHgious  enthusiasm. 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had 
relaxed  the  penalties  against  Catholics,  and  countenanced  some 
innovations  in  the  ceremonials  of  church  worship — preludes,  as 
they  were  termed,  to  the  Popish  idolatries.  He  had  likewise  im- 
prudently attempted  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  d 
England  among  the  Scots — measures  which  excited,  in  the  latter 
country,  the  most  general  discontent,  and  produced  the  most 
violent  conmiotions.  A  bond,  termed  the  National  Covenant, 
containing  an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  reli^ous  innovations,  was 
subscribed  in  Scotland  by  all  ranks  and  conditions ;  and  in  a 
General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  the  Episcopal  hierarchy  (re-estab- 
lished by  parliament  in  160i5)  was  solemnly  abolished  (1638). 
To  maintam  this  violent  procedure,  the  Scotch  reformers  took  up 
arms ;  and,  after  seizing  and  fortifying  the  most  important  places 
of  strength  in  the  kingdom,  boldly  marched  into  the  heart  of 
England. 

13.  It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  assemble  a  parliament, 
which  had  not  been  held  for  eleven  years  (1640) ;  and  the  king 
at  length  saw  that  the  torrent  was  irresistible,  and  resolved, 
though  too  late,  to  give  it  way.     A  bill  passed  for  abolishing 
the  tonnage  and  poundage,  without  consent  of  parliament,  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.    Monopolies  of  every  kind  were  aboliiA- 
ed.     A  parliament  was  agreed  to  be  summoned  every  third  year. 
Unsatisfied  with  these  concessions,  the  Commons  impeached  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  the  king's  first  minister,  of  high-treason,  to- 
gether with  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  were  charged, 
as  the  chief  counsellors  of  the  crown,  with  a  design  of  subverting 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm.     The  fate  of  Strafibid, 
whose  trial  by  his  peers  would  have  terminated  in  his  acquittal, 
was  secured  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  to  which  the  king  was,  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  forced  to  give  his  assent.      The  Com- 
mons seized  that  moment  of  angmsh  to  obtain  his  cons^t  to  a 
decisive  measure — a  bill  which  rendered  the  parliament  perpetual, 
by  declaring  that  it  should  not  be  dissolved  or  adjourned,  bat 
by  its  own  decree  (1641).     Strafford  and  Laud  were  both  be- 
headed. 

14.  This  last  measure  o£  Oiie  CommQiTa  ^T)Si<(^  a  detennined 
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purpose  to  oyertum  the  constitution.  Their  proceedings  hither- 
to had  the  show  of  justice,  and  most  of  them  might  be  vmdicated 
on  the  principles  of  true  patriotism.  But  from  this  period,  their 
conduct  was  treason  to  their  country  and  its  government. — ^The 
last  bill  destroyed  the  equal  balance  of  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, and  every  subsequent  measure  was  a  step  towards  its  entire 
annihilation. 

15.  The  Irish  Catholics  took  advantage  of  these  disorders, 
and,  with  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  entire  command  of  that 
kingdom,  and  shaking  off  its  dependence  on  England,  attempted, 
in  one  day,  to  massacre  all  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  (1641). 
To  extinguish  this  horrible  rebellion,  Charles  consigned  to  the 
parliament  the  charge  of  the  war,  which  they  interpreted  into  a 
transference  to  them  of  the  whole  military  powers  of  the  crown. 
Under  this  authority,  a  great  force  was  levied,  and  suppUed  with 
arms  firom  the  royal  magazines. 

16.  The  bishops  havmg  complained  that  their  lives  were  in 
danger  from  the  populace,  withdrew  from  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  protested  against  the  proceedings  that  should  take  place  in 
their  absence.  They  were  impeached  of  treason  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  committed  to  the  Tower.  (They  were  excluded  from 
the  House  of  Lords  by  statute,  1642.)  These  proceedings 
showed  the  design  either  to  overturn  the  throne,  or  reduce  the 
r^al  power  to  a  mere  phantom.  The  patience  of  Charles  was 
therefore  exhausted.  He  caused  five  of  the  Commons  to  be  im- 
peached (Hampden,  Haslerig,  Hallis,  Stroud,  and  Lord  Kim- 
t>olton),  and  went  in  person  to  the  house  to  seize  them — a  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  for  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
atone  by  a  humiliating  message. 

17.  A  new  bill  of  the  Conmions,  naming  the  commanders  of 
all  the  fortified  places,  who  should  be  responsible  to  parliament 
alone,  was  understood  to  be  a  declaration  of  war.  The  next 
step  was  to  assume  the  whole  legislative  power,  by  declaring  it 
a  breach  of  privilege  to  dispute  the  law  of  the  land,  declared  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons.  But  the  former  were  mere  name, 
bdng  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  latter. 

18.  The  sword  was  now  to  decide  the  contest.  The  royal 
cause  was  supported  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  landed  interest, 
all  the  fiiends  of  the  established  church,  and  all  the  Catholics  in 
the  kingdom.  On  the  side  of  the  parliament  were  the  city  of 
London,  and  most  of  the  greater  towns,  with  all  the  dissenters 
and  sectaries.  The  first  campaign  was  favourable  to  the  royal- 
ists. They  defeated  the  parliamentary  forces  at  Worcester  and 
Edgehill  (October  23,  1642),  but  lost  the  battle  of  Newbury 
(September  20,  1643). 

19.  The  parliament  now  entered  into  a  strict  confederacy  with 
the  Scots,  both  in  the  articles  of  politics  and  religion  ;  and  the 
Solemn  Lectgue  and  Covenant — a  new  bond,  mores^feca&aVsv'-Aa 
objects  than  ihe  former,  and  more  treasonable  mita  i^vxr^o^^; — -"^^^ 
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framed  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purification  of  both  churches,  the 
reformation  of  both  Hngdoms,  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges 
of  king  and  parliament,  and  the  bringing  to  justice  all  Tnaligtu^itif 
In  consequence  of  this  confederacy,  20,000  Scots  took  the  field, 
to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  the  parliament. 

20.  Oliver  Cromwell  commanded  at  this  time  a  regiment  of 
horse  under  Lord  Fairfax,  general  of  the  parliament,  but  in 
reality  directed  all  the  measures  of  the  army.  In  Scotland,  the 
royal  cause  was  gallantly  sustained  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose; 
but  all  was  lost  in  England,  by  the  defeat  at  Naseby  (1645). 
The  king's  troops  being  entirely  dispersed,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Scots,  who  basely  delivered  him  up  to  the  com- 
missioners of  parliament  (for  £400,000,  which  was  wanted  for  the 
payment  of  their  troops),  from  whom  he  was  taken  by  Cromwell's 
orders,  and  conducted  to  the  army,  now  the  masters  of  the  king- 
dom. Cromwell,  entering  London,  assumed  an  absolute  control 
over  the  parliament,  and  imprisoned  all  who  disputed  his  author- 
ity. Charles,  escaping  from  his  confinement  at  Hampton  Court, 
fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  was  there  detained  a  prisoner  in 
Carisbrook  Castle. 

21.  The  parliament,  suffering  imder  this  military  usurpation, 
were  now  smcerely  desirous  of  terminating  a  miserable  anarchy 
by  a  treaty  with  the  king;  and,  after  a  long  negotiation,  all  terms 
were  finaUy  adjusted.  Charles  agreed  to  resign  to  parliament 
the  military  power,  the  disposal  ofall  the  offices  of  state,  and  the 
right  of  creating  peer*  without  their  consent ;  he  agreed  to 
abolish  the  Episcopal  hierarchy,  and  to  establish  the  PreS)yterian 
discipline;  and  these  concessions  the  parliament  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  suffrages,  and  declared  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  Cromwell  instandy  surrounded 
the  House  of  Commons  (December  6,  1648) ;  and  exduding  all 
but  his  own  partisans  (about  sixty  in  number,  who  received  the 
appellation  of  the  Rump),  a  second  vote  was  passed,  resdncEng 
the  former,  and  declaring  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war  against 
his  parliament.  A  court  of  justice  was  then  appointed  to  try  Ae 
king  for  this  act  of  treason.  The  House  of  Lords,  having 
unanimously  rejected  this  decree,  were  immediately  voted,  by 
this  junto  of  independents,  to  be  a  useless  branch  of  the  ccmstita- 
tion. 

22.  Charles  was  brought  to  trial  at  Westminster  Hall  on  the 
20th  January;  and,  remsing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
his  judges,  was  condemned  to  suffer  death.  He  was  beheaded  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1649,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  The  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding of  this  monarch  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  iware 
certainly  sufficient  to  justify  that  resistance  on  the  part  of  tiie 
people  which  at  length  produced  its  effect,  in  confining  the  regal 
authority  within  its  just  bounds,  and  securing  the  rational  Kbe^ 
ties  of  the  subject.    But  icom  \]bi&  ^riod  that  this  end  was 
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attained,  reastance  ceased  to  be  lawful.  Its  farther  operations 
were  criminal  in  the  extreme.  The  subsequent  usurpations  of 
the  Commons  can  no  more  be  justified,  on  any  constitutional 
principle,  than  the  murder  of  the  king  can  be  defended  on  the 
score  of  legality,  justice,  or  humanity.  [With  the  death  of 
Charies  was  overthrown  the  feudal  monarchy  which  had  prevail- 
ed in  England  siace  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066.] 


SECTION  xxm. 

THE  COMMOXWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND, 

1.  [Teee  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  followed  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, on  the  execution  of  the  king.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle,  the  demands  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  were 
fimited  to  3ie  redress  of  existing  grievances,  ansing  out  of  the 
i^nse  of  the  prerogative;  but  now,  when  it  was  over,  the 
trinnmhant  party  remsed  to  be  content  with  anything  less  than 
tlie  aboUtion  of  the  old,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
more  popular  form  of  government.  An  oligarchy,  under  the 
name  of  a  republic,  was  determined  on  by  the  sixty  or  seventy 
ftnatical  Independents  who  styled  themselves  the  Commons,  as 
it  protected  them  against  then*  enemies,  and  enabled  them  to 
am>iopriate  all  the  power,  the  patronage,  and  emoluments  of 
omoe.  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  the  head  of  the  king 
luid  no  sooner  fidlen  on  the  scaffold,  than  a  proclamation  was 
iMued,  declaring  it  treason  to  give  to  any  person  the  title  of 
Ijng,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  announcing  that 
the  supreme  government  was  vested  in  the  Commons.  A  few 
digrs  aner  this,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  of  the 
office  of  king,  was  voted  by  the  Commons;  when  it  was  also  de- 
dared  to  be  high-treason  to  acknowledge  the  son  of  the  late 
king  as  successor  to  the  throne.  A  council  of  state  was  next  ap- 
pointed,  consisting  of  forty-one  members,  with  powers  limited  m 
dnration  to  twelve  months,  and  charged  with  the  preservation  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  the  disposal  of  the  military  and  naval  force, 
and  all  other  duties  of  government.  A  new  great  seal  was  made, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  engraved  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  this  inscription,  ^^  The  Great  Seal  of  England  ]* 
and  on  the  reverse  was  represented  the  House  of  Commons  sit- 


5  given  in  the  name  of  "the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of 
England,  by  the  authority  of  parliament.,^'    The  fundamental 
laiwB  of  the  nation  were  not  changed;  but  the  government  was 
tttirely  directed  by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  BradshaYr^  oxid  M.'dsXj^w.^ 
who  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  most  ^^^]c^<^^  c^'l  ^v^ 
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roralista — the  Dnke  of  HMnihon^  the  £ail  of  HaSond,  and 
Lord  CapeL.  who  were  beheaded.] 

2.  The  attention  of  the  new  goTenunent  was  then  directed  to 
Scotland,  where  the  parliament  had  taken  no  pavt  in  these  latter 
scenes,  and  had  formallv  protested  against  the  tiial  of  die  king. 
On  his  death,  they  proclaimed  Chaiies  IL  their  soTcraign,  b^ 
on  the  express  condition  of  his  signing  the  CoTenant,  and  nitil^^- 
ing  the  PresbTteiian  confession  c?  fiiith  (whidi  he  then  declined, 
trosting  to  obtain  the  crown  mioonditionally).  Ireland  leoqg- 
nised  him  withoat  any  conditions.  The  heroic  Marquis  of 
Montrose  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland  with  a  few  foreign 
troops,  and  attempted  to  redace  the  party  of  the  Covenanten, 
and  establish  the  legal  aothority  of  the  king,  independent  of  the 
servile  restrictions  with  which  they  had  fettered  it :  bnt,  attadffid 
by  a  mach  superior  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  pat  him  to  death  by  the  hands  of  tk 
ezecQtioner  (1650) ;  displaying  in  the  arcomstanoes  of  his  pan- 
ishment  all  the  insolence  of  croelty  whidi  distin^oidies  revenge 
in  the  meanest  of  sools.  Charles  betook  himsSf  to  Sootland, 
and  was  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  aoquiesoe  in  all  tlie 
terms  that  were  imposed  on  him. 

3.  Cromwell,  widi  16,000  men,  mardied  into  SootUnd  agaimt 
the  now  royalist  Covenanters,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Dunbar ;  and  then,  following  the  royal  army,  whidi  retreated 
into  England,  he  cut  them  to  pieces  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Worcester,  September  3, 1651.  Charles  fled  in  disguise  throng 
the  western  and  southern  countries,  tOl  he  found  an  oj^rtimitf 
of  esca[Mng  to  France.     Cromwell  returned  in  trimnph  to  London. 

4.  The  republican  parliament  formed  and  executed  grett 
designs.*  A  war  with  Holland  was  most  ablv  maintained  on  both 
sides  by  those  great  naval  commanders,  Blake,  Tan  Tronqt,  and 
De  Ruyter ;  but  the  advantage  was  greatly  in  fiiTOur  of  tbe 
English,  who  took  above  1,600  of  the  Ihitch  ships.  The  pcu^ 
ment,  proud  of  these  successes,  justly  conceived  that  whue  tbe 
naticm  was  thus  powerful  at  sea,  the  land  army  was  an  unneees- 
sary  burden,  and  determined  to  reduce  it.  To  preweai  this 
measure,  Cromwell  framed  a  remonstrance  of  the  aimj,  de- 
manding the  election  of  a  new  murliament;  and  tbia  mw^g 
with  no  regard,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  idiidi  he 
had  surrounded  with  his  troops,  and,  declaiing  the  parfiament 
dissolved  by  his  authority,  forcibly  turned  the  members  out  of 


•  Tbew  it  WM  enabled  to  undertake,  by  tbe  cActire  ayaleai  of  taxatka  whieb  H 
eatabliabed,  particolarl j  the  monthly  assessments  on  real  and  peraonal  pcopeft7,£flO«C 
stockier  other  personal  esUte,  being  assessed  ill  Mil  i  sii  Isiil  im  i  ii  ij  tmmfg  ijgfcgi 
of  yearly  rent,  or  yearly  ralue  of  laod,  therd>y  taxing  both  dcscriptkMMof  piapiilj 
alike,  assuming  that  real  property  yielded  5  per  eent.— «  principle  ao  jost  as  lo  de. 
serre  to  be  unirersally  acted  upon.  It  is  to  the  Long  nrliaiMBt  ««  owe  the  fnt 
eatablishraent  of  excises  in  this  country.  When  imposed,  it  was  'aid  on  fiqpwn 
oaly,  bat  afterwards  on  other  articles ;  and  then  it  was  soinnly  dedared  thai,  at 
tbe  end  of  the  war,  aU  exosea  ihofuVd  be  aboUdied.  Tbe 
traad  aad  meat,  wcce  repealed,  buv  tbe  QK^kicn 
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doors.  The  republic  of  England,  which  had  subsisted  four  years 
and  three  months,  was  thus  annihilated  in  one  moment,  April 
20.  1653 

5.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  there  should  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  parliament.  A  few  mean  persons,  of  fanatical 
character,  were  chosen  by  Cromwell's  partisans,  from  the  dif- 
ferent counties  of  England,  with  five  from  Scotland,  and  six 
from  Ireland,  to  hold  their  frmctions  for  fifteen  months.  This 
Bflsembly,  termed  Barebone's  Parliament,  from  its  leading  mem- 
ber, a  leather-seller,  became  the  scorn  of  the  public,  and  was 
iissolved  by  its  own  vote,  after  five  months. 

6.  The  government  was  now  vested  in  the  Council  of  Officers, 
irho  nominated  Oliver  Cromwell  lord-protector  of  the  three 
Idiigdoms ;  iuvested  him  with  the  power  of  making  peace,  war, 
md  alliance;  and  authorized  a  standing  army  of  30,000  men  to 
be  kept  up  for  the  support  of  government.  His  administration 
iras  despotic,  vigorous,  and  spirited.  He  maintained  the  honour 
of  the  nation  in  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  compelling  them  to 
field  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  to  compensate  to  the  India 
Company  all  its  losses.  He  was  successful  likewise  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  France  and  Spain.  But  in  his  domestic  government 
ke  was  traversed  by  his  parliaments,  whom  it  cost  him  a  continual 
ttroggle,  and  even  violence,  to  keep  in  order.  One  parlia- 
ment, properlv  prepared,  voted  him  the  regal  tide,  which,  by 
the  counsel  oi  his  best  friends,  he  was  forced  most  unwillingly  to 
lefbse.  In  recompense  of  this  self-denial,  the  parliament  con- 
fiimed  his  title  of  Protector,  with  a  fixed  revenue,  and  decreed 
his  right  of  appointing  a  successor.  He  was  king  in  all  but  the 
name. 

7.  By  consent  of  parliament,  Cromwell  appointed  a  House  of 
Lords ;  but  all  the  ancient  peers  declined  the  proffered  honour. 
He  was  forced  to  choose  them  from  the  Commons ;  and  thus  he 
lost  the  majority  in  the  Lower  House.*  His  temper  soured  with 
disappointment,  a  prey  to  chagrin,  and  in  continual  fear  of  assas- 
nation,  he  fell  at  length  into  a  mortal  disease,  and  died  in  the 
fi^-ninth  year  of  his  age,  3d  September,  1658. 

8.  Richard  Cromwell,  son  of  Oliver,  succeeded,  by  his  father's 
ai^intment,  to  the  protectorate — a  man  of  weak  understanding 
Kid  &cile  temper,  utterly  unfit  for  his  hazardous  situation,  which 
aocordingly  he  maintained  for  only  a  few  months,  resigning  his 
office  on  the  22d  April,  1659.  His  brother  Henry,  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  immediately  followed  his  example ;  and  the  &,inily  of  the 
Cromwells,  which  the  talents  of  one  man  had  elevated  above  the 
sovereigns  of  their  country,  returned  once  more  to  its  original 
obscurity. 

9.  The  remains  of  that  nominal  parliament  which  had  put  the 

*  The  Commons  sought  to  withhold  the  supplies  from  him,  as  they  had  doae  to 
Charles  1.,  until  be  made  concessions  to  them ;  when  he  diamSMedk.  \.^«\si^  «Ck«\ 
leried  tbe  taxes  tfjr  ordin*nce~-aucb  wm  iJie  powei  he  {lOMevie^ 
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king  to  death,  termed,  in  derision,  the  Rump,  was  now  dissolved 
by  the  Council  of  Officers.  Of  these,  every  aspiring  individual 
had  his  own  separate  views  of  ambition.  Intrigue,  cabal,  and 
anarchy,  were  universal ;  and  the  nation,  looking  forward  witb 
horror  to  a  series  of  calamities,  began  earnestly  to  desire  the 
restitution  of  its  ancient  government.  George  Monk,  command- 
er of  the  army  in  Scotland,  judged  these  symptoms  favourable 
for  restoring  the  exiled  monarch  to  the  throne  of  his  anceston. 
Marching  ms  army  into  England,  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
bring  about  the  dection  of  a  free  parliament,  which  all  men 
knew  to  be  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  the  king.  It 
was  of  course  violently  opposed  by  the  republican  party,  who 
even  attempted  to  excite  a  new  civH  war ;  but  they  were  forced 
at  length  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure.  A  free  parliament  wu 
assembled ;  and  a  message  being  presented  frt)m  Charles,  offe^ 
ing  a  full  indemnity,  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  and  pay- 
ment to  the  army  of  all  arrears,  it  was  received  with  transpoili 
of  joy,  and  Charles  11.  proclaimed  king,  29th  May,  1660. 

10.  [The  regular  and  permanent  income  of  England,  daiing 
the  administration  of  Cromwell,  was  about  £1,517,274 ;  of  Soot- 
land,  £143,652;  and  Ireland,  £207,790;  maldng  together  the 
the  total  of  £1,868,719.  But  when  all  the  exactions  which 
were  made  are  accumulated,  it  appears  that  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  the  short  space  of  nineteen  years,  there  was  raised 
in  England  about  £83,331,198,  or,  one  year  with  another, 
£4,885,850,  which  was  nearly  five  times  the  amount  levied  by 
Charles  I.,  the  half  of  which  was  obtained  by  various  contribu- 
tions fi*om  the  land.] 


SECTION  XXIV. 

THE  REIGNS  OF  CHARLES  U.  AND  JABiES  II. 

1.   The  parliament,  without  imposing  any  terms  on  the  new 
sovereign,  trusted  implicity  to  his  good  dispositions.*    Heie 

«  It  it  evident  that  parliament  then  intended  to  re-ettahliah  the  mooanfay  m  i 
had  existed  previously  to  the  rebellion  against  Charlea  I.  All  the  ttatuias  of  tk 
Long  Parliament  and  the  Commonwealth  were  abolished,  which  left  to  CbariM  U. 
all  the  prerogatives  that  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  father.  At  no  one  cMite  badti 
eminently  contributed  to  the  dissentions  in  the  two  last  reignt,  at  the  inadcqiyrf 
of  the  ordinary  revenue,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  IncreuiDfoejilV 
elation  in  the  value  of  money,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  court  and  of  Ihi 
government^arliament  settled  on  the  king  an  income  of  <ei,«O0,O0O,  wiiMi  «■■ 
about  £300,000  more  than  had  ever  been  raided  by  Charles  I.  Until  thit  ^j—  ihi 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  monarchy  had  been  derived  principally  Ikom  the  nil  if 
the  crown  lands,  and  the  payments  on  the  succession  to  property.  Tbt  latter  vtK 
unequal,  opprtssive,  and  vexatious  in  their  collection,  and  it  had  often  beta  pi** 
|x)ted  to  commute  them  by  a  uniform  assessment  on  the  annual  feotal  i  bet  tbB 
jealousy  of  parliament  opposed  so  equitable  an  arrangement,  no  doubc  calcalertrf 
oa  obtaining  their  abolition  without  compensation.  In  the  reign  of  Jamee  Intt^"! 
been  proposed  to  commule  the  feudal  t\%ht&  on  the  tucoestloo  to  eataCealbr  JMyBft) 
a-year ;  but  at  the  ReftlotaUou,  uolv)v\:ki»\Au^\u%  \^  d«i&BN9tjyQa  in  Um  vahM  a* 
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nmane  and  complacent ;  but  the  character  of  Charles — 
it,  luxurious,  and  prodigal — ^was  neither  fitted  to  support 
donal  honoiur  abroad,  nor  to  command  obedience  and 
to  his  domestic  government.  [From  a  total  want  of 
ly,  his  expenses  constantly  exceeded  his  income,  which 
bliged  him  to  resort  to  dishonourable  expedients  to  obtain 
Amons  others,  in  the  second  year  of  nis  reign,  he  pri- 
Bold  Dunkirk  to  Louis  XIV.  for  £400,000— a  measure 
iflfensive  than  injurious  to  the  nation.]  A  war  with  Hoi- 
.664),  supported  at  a  vast  expense,  and  maintained  in 
lesperate  but  indedsive  engagements,  [was  entered  upon, 
iiout  suspicion  that  some  of  me  supplies  might  be  direct- 
he  private  use  of  the  necessitous  monarch.  It  was  during 
ir  that  the  great  plague  raged  in  London,  and  carried  on 
100,000  of  its  inhabitants  (1665) ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
.3,000  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.]  The  war 
tended,  finally,  with  no  material  ben^t.  By  tiie  treaty  of 
concluded  in  1667,  New- York  was  secured  to  the  English, 
9  of  Polerone  to  the  Dutch,  and  Acadia  in  North  America 
French. 

lie  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  war, 
ted  to  the  counsel  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  procured  the 
»  and  banishment  of  that  illustrious  man  (1667).  The 
was  scarcely  concluded  with  Holland,  when  England 
with  her  and  Sweden  in  a  triple  alliance,  to  oppose  the 

t  was  only  proposed  to  estimate  the  compensation  at  £100,000 ;  and  eren 
eraded,  for  the  House  of  Commons  abolished  **  the  court  of  wards  and 
and  tenures  m  capites  and  by  Imights'  senrice,'*  and  in  lieu  thereof  granted 
ities  on  liquors,  particularly  on  beer  sold  by  retail,  whilst  the  beer  brewed 
istic  use  was  exempt ; — thus  following  the  most  objectionable  example  of 
( Parliament  for  the  raising  of  revenue  -,  and  exempting  from  pajrments  those 
d  tb&t  lands  on  that  condition.  It  has  been  observed,  that  **  the  govern. 
England,  previously  to  the  act  12,  C  2,  c.  24,  was  a  feudal  monarchy,  the 
snce  of  which  is,  that  the  public  expense  of  the  government,  both  in  war 
»,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  various  feudatories ;  the  deficiency,  if  any,  being 
I  for  out  of  the  public  property  in  land  vested  m  the  monarch  for  the  time 
ad  by  taxes  or  subsidies  granted  by  parliament,  and  levied  on  the  land  and 
liroperty  of  the  liingdom.'*  By  that  exemption  of  the  land  from  the  condi. 
which  it  had  been  held  from  the  Conouest,  a  complete  change  was  made  in 
lamental  element  of  the  constitution  or  this  country.  Since  the  Restoration, 
dpal  has  been  to  raise  the  ordinary  revenue  by  Indirect  taxation,  and  only 
•ordinary  supplies  by  taxes  on  property,  and  by  loans, 
ing  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Charles  II.  at  £1,200,000  a.vear,  parliament 
»  provifion  for  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  naval  or  military  force.  The 
u  looked  upon  with  apprehension  or  jcsalousy,  affording  a  constant  subject 
ilalnt  and  remonstrance  from  parliament,  and  of  suspicion  to  the  public 
I,  Con.  Hist,  c  II).  And  as  it  had  not  then  been  determined  to  exempt 
.  from  all  taxation,  the  charge  for  the  support  of  the  various  levies  of  troops, 
buildUig  of  ships,  during  the  reign  of  Charlee  il.,  was  still  exclusively  de- 
f  assessmenuon  real  and  personal  estate,  on  the  principle  established  during 
imonwealth  (see  note,  p.  iaO),  as  had  been  the  practice  from  the  Norman 
k,  and  as  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  estates  were  held  of  the  crown. 
Dgly,  as  the  expense  of  war  was  principally  borne  by  the  landholders^  we 
n  always  most  desirous  to  terminate  them;  whilst  in  the  subsequent  reigns, 
m  naval  and  military  expenses  of  the  state  were  defrayed  out  of  the  general 
,  inrlDcipally  raised  on  articles  of  consumption,  it  will  be  found  that  tJie 
iC  Commons,  which  was  almost  exclusively  composed  of  UndhoVtetv  wtAk 
ittd  the  Interesu  of  that  body,  was  too  much  d^spoted  Vk  tviwa  >ite% 
^  9t  war,  Mttd  to  increase  the  national  expendilUK* 

T 
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progress  of  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
that  object  being  attained,  bjr  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapdle  in 
1668,  the  French  monarch  gamed  the  English  over  to  his  inter- 
est in  a  new  war  against  the  Butch,  which  brought  their  republic 
to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

3.  The  domestic  administration  of  Charles  was  embroiled 
from  various  causes,  originating  in  the  personal  character  and 
dispositions  of  the  sovereign.  He  trusted  to  profligate  and 
worthless  counsellors.  His  arbitrary  notions  of  government, 
and  the  partiality  he  showed  to  the  Catholics,  gave  perpetual 
alarm  and  imeasiness  to  a  great  proportion  of  his  subjects. 
Complaints  resounded  from  every  quarter ;  and  the  parliiunent 
required  a  test  oath  from  all  persons  in  public  employment. 
They  were  obliged  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the  established 
church,  and  to  abjure  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  On 
refusal  to  take  this  oath,  the  king^s  brother,  James,  duke  of 
York,  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  high  admiral  (1673). 

4.  Titus  Oates,  a  worthless  impostor,  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered a  plot  of  the  CathoHcs  for  assassmating  the  king,  burn- 
ing London,  massacring  the  Protestants,  and  placing  the  Dnke 
of  York  on  the  throne.  Another  villain,  named  Bedloe,  joined 
his  evidence  to  that  of  Oates ;  and  on  their  perjured  testimony, 
aflerwards  fully  exposed,  a  few  miserable  priests  suflered  deatL 
A  new  test  was  imposed,  which  excluded  all  Papists  from  both 
houses  of  parHament.  The  treasurer  Danby  was  impeached  for 
advising  the  last  peace  with  France,  though  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  acted  by  his  sovereign's  orders ;  and  a  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  €com.  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  (1679). 
A  more  important  bill  for  the  general  liberty,  the  act  of  Habeas 
Corpus^  was  the  work  of  the  same  session  of  parliament.  (See 
Sect.  XXV.,  §  14.) 

5.  The  distinguishing  epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  now 
first  known — the  former,  the  opposers  of  the  crown,  against  the 
latter,  its  partisans ;  and  each  party,  as  in  all  Actions,  carried 
its  principles  to  an  extreme.  The  Whigs,  predominant  in  tie 
next  parUament,  raged  with  fury  against  the  Catholics,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  king's  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  his 
brother.  He  had  no  other  expedient  but  to  dissolve  them,  birt 
found  their  successors  equally  violent.  After  various  finitleai 
attempts  to  conciliate  their  favour  to  his  measures,  a  dissolution 
ensued  of  this  parliament  held  at  Oxford,  the  last  which  Charles 
assembled  (1681). 

6.  But  the  great  cause  of  dissatisfaction  remained.  The  Duke 
of  York  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  measures  of  government. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed,  called  the  Rye-house  plot,  by  Shaftes- 
bury, Kussel,  Sidney,  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son 
ot  the  king,  on  the  pretene^  o?  Nmdicating  the  national  liberties. 
It  was  discovered  by  oiie  oi  \Vv^  ^s^omXfta\  ^sA'^Nasd  and  Sid-' 
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ney  suffered  a  capital  punishment  (1683).  The  detection  of  this 
conspiracy  strengthened  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  restored  to  his  office  of  high  admiral,  and 
tacitly  acknowledged  as  the  successor  to  the  crown.  Charles 
U.  died  6th  of  February  1685,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and 
25th  year  of  his  reign.  [His  court  was  the  most  immond  that 
had  ever  been  known  in  England :  the  example  of  the  king  was 
imitated  by  the  young  nobuity :  the  palace  became  a  school  for 
vice,  which  was  practised  with  ostentation,  and  spread  its  bale- 
ful influence  around.  Charles  did  not  leave  any  legitimate 
children :  his  illegitimate  children  were  the  Dukes  of  Monmouth, 
Southampton,  Grafton,  Northumberland,  St.  Albans,  and  Eich- 
mond;  tne  Countesses  of  Lichfield  and  Derwentwater.  His 
average  annual  revenue,  from  all  sources,  has  been  estimated  at 
£1,800,000.] 

7.  The  Duke  of  York  succeeded  to  the  throne,  by  the  title  of 
James  11.  His  reign  was  short  and  inglorious.  He  was  the 
instrument  of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  ran  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion. The  Catholics  at  this  time  were  not  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  nation,  yet  James  was  weak  enough  to  make  the  despe- 
rate attempt  of  substituting  the  Popish  faith  in  room  of  the 
Protestant.  Discarding  the  nobility  from  his  councils,  he  was 
directed  solely  by  Bomish  priests ;  and  in  the  very  outset  of  his 
leign,  expressed  his  contempt  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
a fiinpurpose  to  exercise  an  unlimited  despotism. 

8.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  having  exated  a  new  rebellion, 
was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  beheaded ;  and  the  most  in- 
human rigour  was  shown  in  the  punishment  of  all  his  partisans. 
fJames  then  resolved  to  attempt  three  objects:  first,  the  estab- 
ushment  of  a  standing;  army;  secondly,  the  employment  of 
Catholic  officers;  and  tlurdly,  a  modification  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  These  measures  were  opposed  by  his  council,  and  excited 
alarm  in  the  public, which  was  increased  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Protestants  from  France  by  Louis  XIY.,  about  the  same  time.] 
The  parliament  was  in  general  submissive  to  the  king^s  will, 
which  for  a  while  met  with  no  opposition  or  control.  A  decla- 
ration was  published,  establishmg  frdl  liberty  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion ;  and  several  bishops,  who  refiised  to  publish 
it  in  their  dioceses,  were  committed  to  prison.  A  Catholic 
president  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  An 
ambassador  was  sent  to  the  pope,  and  a  papal  nuncio  received  in 
London.  The  Catholics  openly  boasted  that  theirs  would  soon 
be  the  religion  of  the  state. 

9-  James  had  three  children:  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  stad- 
tholder,  William,  prince  of  Orange;  Anne,  married  to  Prince 
Greorge  of  Denmark;  and  James,  an  in&nt,  bom  in  1687.  The 
stadtholder  had  looked  on  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England  as 
certain  before  the  birth  of  this  infant,  and,  a^^  l\i«X»  ^n^c^ 
projected  still  to  gBin  it  by  arms  or  intrigue*^  t\i<&Vx^-a.\A3A^'QL^ 
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the  king,  and  the  general  discontent  of  the  people,  giving  fanntiie 
most  flattering  inyitation.  [The  state  of  European  politics  at 
that  time  gave  AVilliam  an  excuse  for  raising  an  armj  of  29,000 
men,  and  in  raising  his  fleet  to  sixty-seven  yessels,  under  the 

Sretext  of  defending  himself  against  Louis  XIV.,  who  warned 
ames  of  his  danger,  and  proposed  the  junction  of  the  French  and 
English  fleets  as  a  measure  of  precaution;  but  James  would  pn 
it  no  credit,  till  actually  apprized  of  the  sailing  of  William  on  the 
19th  October.  He  was  driven  back  bj  a  storm,  and  detained 
until  the  end  of  the  month  repairing  the  damage,  when  he  again 
put  to  sea,  and  arrived  at  Torbay  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1688| 
where  he  landed  his  troops]. 

10.  The  principal  nobility  and  oflicers  immediately  joined  die 
standard  of  the  Prince  of  Oran^;  and  James  was  at  onoe 
abandoned  by  his  people,  his  ministers,  his  fiivourites,  and  his 
own  children.  Leaving  London  in  disguise,  he  was  discovered 
and  brought  back  by  the  populace;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange 
wisely  ^vouring  his  escape,  he  found  means,  a  few  days  after,  to 
convey  himself  to  France  (December  23). 

11.  [On  the  26th  December,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
to  the  number  of  about  ninety,  and  an  assembly  of  all  who  had 
sat  in  any  of  King  Charleses  parliaments,  with  the  lord-mayor  o{ 
London,  and  fifly  of  the  Common  Council,  requested  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  take  upon  him  the  administration,  and  to  iasae 
writs  for  a  convention-parliament,  which  met  on  the  22d  January} 
1689.]  The  throne  being  declared  vacant,  it  was  proposed,  in  the 
convention-parliament,  that  the  crown  should  he  settled  on  the 
Princess  Mary  and  her  issue,  her  husband  governing  as  resent; 
whom  fluling,  on  the  Princess  Anne;  and  in  de&ult,  on  the  ndn 
of  the  body  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  stadtholder  dedining 
the  office  of  regent,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  confer  the  crowii 
on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  the  former  to  have  Ae 
sole  administration  of  the  government  (February  13,  1689). 

12.  To  this  settlement  was  added  a  declaration  of  rights,  fixing 
those  of  the  subject  and  the  royal  prerogative.  Of  this,  the  most 
important  articles  are  the  following:  "The  king  cannot  suspend 
the  laws,  or  their  execution;  he  cannot  levy  money  without  con- 
sent of  parliament :  The  subjects  have  right  to  petition  ihe  crown: 
A  standing  army  cannot  be  kept  up  in  tune  of  peace  but  by  cot- 
sent  of  parliament:  Elections  and  parliamentary  debate  must  he 
fi*ee,  and  parliaments  must  be  firequently  assembled,"  &c.  Such 
was  the  final  settlement  of  the  British  government  at  the  great 
era  of  the  Bevolution. 

13.  [The  Great  Bevolution,  as  it  has  been  called,  borroinng 
nothing  from  the  heroism  or  motives  of  those  who  brought  it  to 
pass,  derives  all  its  splendour  firom  the  great  prindple  on  wfai^ 
it  rests,  that  the  public  good  is  the  great  end  of  gavemmeni.  h 
breathed  a  new  He  mto  ^Ibi^  ciowstitution^  not  so  much  by  any 

Alteration  of  its  fuoidaaiieiiX;^  -masAma^  «a  Vj  ^^  v^snt  end  ibef- 
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ings  whidi  hencefinih  prevailed  among  the  people.  Absolute 
power,  passive  obedience,  and  hereditary  rights,  were  destroyed. 
And  the  struggle  between  the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
people — between  despotism  and  liberty — ^which  had  continued  from 
the  Conquest  downwards,  almost  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
monarch,  who  in  return  for  their  aid  hieul  gradually  added  to  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  ended  in  his  entire  dependence  on 
parliament.  From  that  time,  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
nas  been  in  the  parliament,  the  monarch  bavins  no  power  to 
exerdse  any  admmistrative  authority,  but  through  a  mmister  of 
state  who  is  responsible  to  parliament,  and  who  cannot  be  con- 
tinued in  office  without  its  consent.  The  policy  of  government 
most  now  therefore  be  constantly  in  accord^mce  with  Uie  opinions 
of  ihe  m«ority  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  who  have  Uie  power 
to  withhcMd  the  supplies.] 


SECTION  XXV. 

ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION, 

'L  The  rudiments  of  the  constitution  of  England  may  be  traced 
SB  &r  back  as  the  Norman  conquest.     WilHam^  distributed  a 


proportion  of  the  lands  among  his  Norman  followers,  sub- 
jecting these,  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  retained  their 
poroperty,  to  the  feudal  tenures  (see  Note,  page  316),  and  thus 
eztmgnishing  at  once  the  ancient  liberties  oi  the  people. — ^Eng- 
famd  was  divided  into  60,215  military  fiefs,  all  held  of  the  crown, 
Qnder  the  obligation  of  the  vassal^s  taking  arms  (with  a  fixed 
mmiber  of  cavahy)  for  his  sovereimi,  whenever  required  (on 
pain  of  having  his  Lands  escheated).  In  the  continental  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  as  in  France,  the  feudal  system  arose  by  slow  de- 
grees ;  nor  was  there  of  consequence  the  same  union  of  the  fabric 
at  in  England.  The  feudal  lords  were  independent  of  eacli 
other,  ever  at  variance  firom  their  mutual  pretensions,  and  often 
owing  but  a.  very  slender  allegiance  to  the  crown.  Their  sub- 
rBBBus  ^those  who  held  lands  of  them  on  the  same  conditions  as 
they  held  of  the  crown)  suffered  firom  oppression,  and  often 
ftrnggied  £ot  their  fireedom ;  but  these  efforts,  being  partial,  pro- 
dnoS^no  consequence  fiivourable  to  its  attainment.  In  England, 
ail  (the  lendatories)  were  oppressed  by  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  crown ;  it  was  a  common  grievance,  and  produced  at  times 
wlent  efforts  [to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  tne  monarch.  It 
was  daring  these  contests  between  the  crown  and  the  feudal 
baarona,  that  concessions  were  obtained  by  the  people  fix)m  both 
parties,  which  favoured  their  escape  firom  the  villanage  to  which 
Cbey  had  been  reduced.] 
.  i.  The  JbresP-hws  imposed  by  the  Conquerox  («e^M^  k.>^ftRl% 
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XVII.,  §  2, 11)  were  a  gricyance  felt  by  the  whole  nation,  as  ren- 
dering every  man^s  property  precarious,  and  subject  to  ihe  arbi- 
trary encroachments  of  the  crown.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
barons  and  their  vassals  should  cordially  unite  to  rid  themselva! 
of  so  intolerable  a  hardship.  Henry  I.  found  it  necessary  to 
conciliate  lus  subjects,  by  mitigating  the  most  rigorous  of  the 
teudal  laws.  A  greater  advance  was  made  under  Henry  U.,  by 
the  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury.  But  John,  imprudently  re- 
sisting this  natural  progress  towards  a  rational  freedom,  was  soon 
compelled  into  those  important  concessions,  the  Charta  de  Foresta 
and  Magna  Charta.  1  rom  that  time,  whatever  we  may  judge 
of  the  actual  government,  which  was  often  most  arbitrary  inid 
dospotical,  the  constitution  of  England  was  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy. 

3.  The  next  memorable  era  in  the  growth  of  the  English  con- 
stitution was  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  when,  under  that  weak 
prince,  the  })arliamcnt  received  a  new  form,  by  the  admission  of 
[two  knights  for  each  county,  two  citizens  for  each  city,  and  two 
burgesses  for  every  burgh,  who  were  sunmioned  by  writ  (1265). 
Until  this  time  the  king  had  not  the  power  of  omitting  to  call  a 
tenant  -  in  -  chief  or  baron  to  the  Great  Council,  nor  of  summoning 
miy  person  who  was  not  one;  but  after  the  battle  of  Evesham 
(August  4, 12G5),  when  the  barons  were  subdued,  Henry  UL  se- 
lootiHl  for  the  next  parliament  only  such  of  his  peers  as  be 
thought  proi>or,  on  the  ground  that  those  who  had  been  in  arms 
agiiinst  him  were  not  tit  to  be  sunmioned  to  his  councils.  The 
siunc  praotioo  w:is  followed  by  Edward  I.;  and  thus  arose  the  law 
that  the  king's  writ  of  summons  constituted  a  baron,  and  not  the 
circumstance  of  holding  hmils  of  him  in  chief.  Barons  were  not 
cn^atcii  by  patent  until  1387,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Richard  IL] 
Kdwanl  1.  aoknowledgod  the  authority  of  parliament  in  obtain- 
uig  all  his  sul)siilies«  and  ratified  a  new  law,  which  declared  that 
no  tAX  sliouUl  bo  levied  without  the  consent  of  Lords  and  Com- 
uion9.-~'rho  Mtiijna  Charta  was  confirmed  no  less  than  eleven 
timos  in  the  i»ourse  of  tliis  reign. 

4,  Tlius  the  oinistitution  continued  advancing,  till  its  progress 
was  «iw|K^ndM  bv  the  c\\t1  wan  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The 
rights  of  Kuh  pnnoe  and  people  seemed  then  to  be  entirely  ior- 
l^^ttou ;  and  the  race  of  Tudor  found  no  resistance  from  parlia- 
lutmt  to  Uioir  vigorous  but  despotic  sway.  The  talents  of  Elizi- 
b^li«  and  tho  high  character  which  her  government  sustained 
'vith  foixngn  powers,  extinguished  all  domestic  diaquiets,  while 
tho  (t^iuiiiiiant  feeling  was  the  maintenance  of  the  power  and 
d^sitttv  of  the  ciown, 

€k  Rut  undiv  the  succev^ding  prince,  when  that  power  and 

4SfM^  veiv  ahiiwd  by  his  own  weakness,  the  oatioQ  be^  to 

HWdko  ^Kmii  it*  kMharg}' ;  and  that  spirit  <^oppoation,  which  in 

jM»  Infill  i\\n!liM^\  \t»c\l*  \o  comylaints^  was  in  the  next  to  break 
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energy  of  character,  and  acting,  as  he  conceived,  on  a  principle 
of  duty,  which  called  on  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of  his 
predecessors,  and  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  his  posterity,  was 
impradent  in  exerting  with  rigour  an  authority  wmch  he  wanted 
ultimate  resources  to  support.  He  was  compelled  to  sign  the 
PetitioH  of  HightSy  a  grant  more  fiivourable  to  liberty  than 
MoQwa  Charta,  The  true  patriots  were  satisfied  with  this  con- 
cession, which  conferred  the  most  ample  constitutional  freedom. 
Bat  with  the  popular  leaders,  patriotism  was  the  cloak  of  insati- 
able ambition ;  and,  advancing  in  their  demands  with  every  new 
compliance,  the  last  appeal  was  made  to  the  sword ;  and  the  con- 
test ended  by  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 

6.  The  despotism  which  succeeded,  and  the  fluctuation  of 
power  from  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Protector,  and  Anally  to 
the  leaders  of  a  standing  army,  afforded  convincing  demonstra- 
tion how  vain  was  the  diimera  of  a  republic,  under  which  the 
demagogues  had  masked  their  designs.  Weary  of  anarchy,  the 
pation  returned  with  high  satis&ction  to  the  best  of  all  constitu  • 
tions,  a  limited  monarchy. 

7.  New  encroachments  under  Charles  11.  produced  new  limi- 
tations, and  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus  (which  gives  to  the  subject 
the  right  to  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  or  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  have  it  determined  whether  the  cause  of  his  com- 
mitment be  just)  gave  the  utmost  possible  security  to  personal 
liberty.  The  violent  and  frantic  invasion  of  the  constitution  by 
James  11.  banished  himself  and  his  posterity  from  the  throne,  and 
produced  a  new  and  solemn  contract  between  the  king  and  people. 
Begarding,  therefore,  the  Bevolution  as  the  final  settlement  of 
the  English  constitution,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  dilineate 
the  chief  features  of  that  great  political  structure. 

8.  The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  may  be  viewed  under 
two  distinct  heads,  the  legislative  and  the  executive  power ;  the 
last  comprehending  the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

The  power  of  legislation  b^ongs  to  parliament,  whose  consti- 
tuent parts  are,  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords  consists  of  the  temporal  peers  of  England,  and  the  spiritual, 
liz.  the  two  archbishops  (of  Canterbury  and  York),  and  twenty- 
four  bishops.  To  these,  since  the  union  with  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, are  added  sixteen  delegates  from  the  peerage  of  tiie  former 
Im^dom  (elected  by  the  whole  body  for  every  new  parliament) ; 
and  twenty-eight  peers  (elected  for  life),  one  archbishop,  and 
three  bishops  (who  sit  in  annual  rotation),  from  the  latter.  [The 
House  of  Uommons  consists  of  658  deputies  or  members, — 500 
from  England,  53  from  Scotland,  and  105  from  L^and.  The 
members  for  counties,  or  divisions  of  counties,  are  elected  by  the 
freeholders,  copyholders,  leaseholders,  and  occupying  tenants  of 
a  certain  yearly  value;  and  the  members  for  cities  and  burghs, 
by  the  occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  £10  and  upwards*  TW 
Lord  Chancelior  of  England  (in  virtue  of  lua  o^e^)  ^  ^"^^sik^^  V^^ 
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president)  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  represents  that  hodj  in 
their  collective  capacity,  when  holding  intercourse  with  other 
public  bodies,  or  with  individuals.  The  speaker  (or  president)  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  chosen  from  amongst  its  own  members, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown,  and  holds  his  office  till  the 
ilissolution  of  the  parliament  in  which  he  is  elected.  The  speaker 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  house.  The  power  of  parliament 
is  transcendent,  and  subject  to  no  limitation  whatever.  An  act 
of  parliament  binds  every  subject,  and  even  the  sovereign,  yrbm 
specially  named  therein;  and  no  authority  less  than  that  of  par- 
liament (^tlio  assent  of  the  crown,  lords,  and  commons)  can  dis- 
]>eiisc  with,  or  abrogate  a  statute.  The  Lords  and  Commons, 
actuig  concurrently,  can  assume  the  supreme  power,  whenever  tlie 
throne  is  vacant,  or  the  sovereign  incapable  of  exercising  the 
royal  funotions,  as  happened  at  the  Revolution,  and  during  the 
n-Mgn  of  George  III.  Before  the  Conquest,  parliaments  were 
liold  by  the  Saxons  twice  every  year.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  they  were  occasionally  held  under  the  first  Norman  princes. 
In  tho  Uh  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  (1330),  it  was  enacted 
that  a  |>arliament  should  be  holden  once  a-year,  and  oftener  if 
nccossary ;  andagam,  in  1362,  that  it  should  be  held  every  year. 
l)ut,  by  the  means  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  aparliunent  was  held  bat 
onoi^  in  fourteen  years  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They 
wen*  aftorwanis  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  In  1664 
(10),  Charlos  II.),  it  was  enacted  that  parliament  Siouldnotbe 
disiHuitinueil  above  three  years.  There  appears  to  be  no  autho- 
rity tor  supposing  that  members  wore  efected  to  serve  in  more 

,  Blackstone,  by  Chitty,  IM), 
was  continued  tor  three  yean; 

^-,  ^,....^^  *.„  ..«j  extended  to  seven  years,  un- 

K»!W  dii|s^^lvtHl  by  tho  authority  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  his  death, 
when  it  otnu in'uos  in  Knng  for  six  months  after,  unless  sooner 
pnmiguiHl  or  disjk>lvoil  by  tho  successor.  And  if  not  in  session 
at  tho  s«nonM^i*s  death,  it'has  the  right  immediately  to  assemble; 
and  if  no  |karluimont  is  in  being,  then  the  members  of  the  last  par- 
liainojit  H2«sombU\  and  become  a  parliunent.] 

l>.  The  kiutf  is  tho  most  es^nti^d  component  part  of  parliament, 
UvaiWi*  he  alono  has  tho  power  to  convoke,  prorogae,  and  di»- 
iK»lw  it.  ^  Ho  has  like  wise  a  negative  on  all  its  acts,  which  arc 
invalid  without  his  approl>ation:  and  each  house  has  a  negative  on 
thi>  ikHn^\o«  of  tho  other.  It  is  likewise  competent  to  the  kingto 
|W\^H)«i«  any  moasure  to  bo  laid  beibre  the  parliament. 

10,  AU  i)ucMk>ns  n>fiaivling  public  affiurs  and  national 
ittiMWUiv«,  may  originate  m  oicher  bouse  of  parliament,  except 
mM*  i>f  mv>ney«  which  must  take  their  rise  in  the  House  of 
vQHMMow^  and  cannot  b^  altered  in  anv  respect,  thon^  tiiex 
Mqr  W  i^H«d  by  the  Lfcvds.*    The  matter  must  be  primarilj 


nty  tor  supposing  that  members  woi 
tluui  <»«t'  .vt.N'Won  or  i>arliament  (1,  B 
uutiU  in  1604  (6,  Willuim  III.),  it  wa 
whii^i,  in  17 lis  (^1,  George  I.),  was  ex 
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discussed  in  lliat  house  in  which  it  originates,  and,  until  there 
decided,  cannot  be  received  by  the  other,  unless  a  conference 
should  be  demanded.  A  bill  rdused  by  either  house,  or,  though 
passed  by  both,  refused  by  the  king,  is  utterly  void. 

11.  The  executive  power  of  government  is  lodged  in  the  king. 

S.)  The  first  branch  of  his  office  is  the  administration  of  justice, 
le  judges  of  all  courts  of  judicature  are  the  king^s  substitutes. 
He  is  the  prosecutor  of  all  crimes,  and  has  the  power  of  pardon- 
ing and  suspending  the  execution  of  all  sentences.     (2.)  He  is 
the  fountain  of  all  honour,  the  giver  of  all  tities  and  dignities, 
and  the  disposer  of  all  the  offices  of  state.     (3.)  He  is  the  super- 
intendent of  commerce,  and  has  the  power  of  regulating  we^hts 
and  measures,  and  of  coining  money.     (4.)  He  is  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  names  the  archbishops  and  bishops.   (5.)  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  sea  and  land  forces,  and  can  alone 
egnip  fleets,  levy  armies,  and  appoint  all  their  officers.     (6.) 
He  has  the  power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  alliance,  and  of 
sending  and  receiving  ambassadors.     (7.)  He  is  above  the  reach 
of  all  courts  of  justice,  and  is  not  responsible  to  any  judicature 
lor  his  conduct  in  the  administration  of  government. 

12.  These  high  powers  of  the  sovereign,  which,  at  first  sight, 
would  seem  to  render  him  an  absolute  monarch,  are  thus  ad- 
mirably controlled: — ^The  king  being  now  dependent  on  parlia- 
ment K>r  all  subsidies,  without  which  he  can  neither  maiutain  his 
fleets  and  armies,  nor  pay  the  salaries  of  officers.  The  parlia- 
ment, indeed,  settles  a  revenue  on  the  king  for  life ;  but  this  is 
merely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household,  and  sup- 
porting a  proper  dignity  of  establishment ;  and  as  it  must  be 
renewed  by  parliament  at  the  beginning  of  every  reign,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  that  body  to  withhold  it  till  all  abuses  shall  be 
remedied.  Thus  the  constitution  may  be  brought  back  at  those 
periods  to  its  first  principles,  and  all  encroachments  of  the  pre- 
rogative restrained. 

IS.  The  king  can  never  reign  without  a  parliament.  It  must 
by  law  be  assembled  once  in  three  years,  on  a  notice  of  forty 
days  before  its  meeting ;  [but  the  annual  assembling  of  parlia- 
ment is  now  indispensable,  as  the  supplies  are  only  granted  for 
one  year,  and  other  powers,  as  the  Mutiny  Act,  wmch  regulates 
the  army  and  navy.]  Although  the  head  of  the  church,  the  king 
cannot  alter  the  established  reli^on,  nor  firame  ecclesiastical  re- 
giJations:  these  must  be  made  by  the  assemblv  of  the  clergy. 
The  king  cannot  interfere  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  jus- 

V^_  ^^^  amoant  of  grant  to  be  made.  They  said  it  wai  the  buiineM  of  the 
•tti  tJ5  *"*•*"'  to  the  Commons*  grant,  and  not  the  Commons  to  the  Lords*! 
TVM  jealousy  probably  arose,  that  the  Lords  might  not  have  the  power  to  exempt 
nor  own  property  from  Uxation,  or  to  impose  it  unequally.  And  not  without 
iuSfSufti  y  ***®  occasion  complained  of,  the  Lords  proposed  that  a  subsidy  of 
SSmthZ  am.  ***•'  froni  cities  and  towns,  and  one^fifteenth  and  a-half  from  all 
33»MM^tSiK°*"t  •^'ouW  be  granted  to  the  king,  which  would  have  taxed  the 
SuSrnmuiJi.i"'^""'  at  9|  per  cent,  and  the  landholders  at  Gn\y  ft^  v«k  c«cA.  «1 
Mw«^  vavwae  property,    (See  HaUam,  Middle  Ages,  q.  ft,  pan  %.^ 
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tico,  nor  refuse  his  consent  to  the  prosecution  of  crimes.  He 
may  ])ardon  offences,  but  cannot  exempt  the  offender  from  pe- 
cuniary compensation  to  the  party  injured.  He  cannot  alter  the 
stanihiril  of  money,  either  in  weight  or  alloy.  He  cannot  raise 
an  army  without  the  consent  of  parliament;  and  though  a 
modcTatc  standing  force  is  kept  up  with  their  consent,  the  fundi 
for  its  payment  rctjuire  an  annual  renewal  by  parliament. 

Finally,  althougli  the  sovereign  himself  is  not  amenable  to  any 
judicature,  his  mmisters  are  responsible  for  all  the  measures  of 
government,  and  are  impeachable  by  the  Commons  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  every  species  of  misconduct  or  mis- 
dem(>anour. 

Moreover,  the  freedom  of  parliamentary  discussion  is  secured, 
as  no  nioniber  can  be  questioned  for  any  opinions  or  words,  but 
in  that  liouse  of  parliament  in  which  they  were  uttered. 

14.  The  personal  security,  and  the  rights  of  the  subjects,  are 
farther  guanled  by  these  three  peculiarities  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, the  Ilaheas  Corpus,  Trial  by  Juries,  and  the  Liberty 


of  this  statute  is  punishable  by  the  hi^est  penalties.  The  Habeas 
( \»ry)M.'»  may  bo  suspended  in  times  of  danger  to  the  state,  as 
dunug  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  or  rebelhon.  Although  this 
act  diH\*j  not  extend  to  Scotland,  the  subjects  of  that  part  of  the 
l^nitoil  Kiugilom  are  equally  secured  by  their  own  laws,  particu- 
larly by  the  statute  1701,  c,  6. 

15.  All  crimes  must  be  tried  bv  a  jury  of  twelve  men  in  En^ 
land  and  Ireland,  and  fifteen  in  Scotland:  in  the  former,  unani- 
imty  of  opinion  is  noi^essarj- ;  in  the  latter,  a  majority  only  is  required. 
I  ho  prisoner  hsw  a  right  of  challenging  or  objecting  to  the 


lilvny  of  the  press'  is  in  this  respect  a  guardian  of  the 
vvnsCAtutioiK  that  it  is  competent  tor  anv  individual  to  conveyto 
mo  iMil^ho  his  opinion  of  the  whole  conduct  of  government,  and 
tnemont*  of  it»  oonduotors:  to  canvass  everv  counsel  of  state, 
ana  o\*mmoover>- public  measure:  thus  fortablv  restraining  att 
juuustor^  ana  majristraiw  within  the  limits  of  their  dutv.  «« 
tt«Acr  iKh^  ,5UM\luin  of  injured  innoconce.  andtheredre^of  aU 
2Sr^Jr*v  ^i*.^''  ^'je^ii^ce  of  law.  Yet  this  most  vih- 
■rilt.!^  -  1  -^*?^^  ^'^^^^^^^^^UHHl  would  be  the  8our«  of  Uie 
gWwtw»wAyt.  If  u  wx»i^  allowable  with  impunitv  to  asaail 
*^  \S^*^  g»>w«»eaf ,  to  convnlse  societv,  to  AsBeminatft 
IS^^^'Sli^^S!?*^***^  *^*  endanger'the  life  and  pro- 
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1  Kberty  and  civil  happiness.    The  liberty  of  thei  press  con- 
in  this,  that  there  is  no  examination  of  writings  previous  to 

being  printed  and  published ;  but,  after  publication,  such 
Qigs  as  o£fend  in  any  of  the  above  particulars,  are,  on  trial  of 
nence  by  jury,  punishable  by  law.     Thus  the  public  is  pro- 

oonstituted  the  judge  and  censor  of  aU  writings  addressed 
elf. 

.  Such  are  briefly  the  outlines  of  the  admirable  fiibric  of  the 
ih  Constitution.    Esto  perpetual 


SECTION  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Gm  property  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  which 
indently  yery  great,  and  fully  adequate  to  the  maintenance 
»vernment,  consisted  of  domain  lands,  the  first-fruits  and 
B  of  church-benefices,  the  rents  of  vacant  bishoprics  and 
rs,  the  profits  of  military  tenures,  fines  imposed  in  courts  of 
e,  forfeitures,  &c.*  These  are  now,  fi-om  alienations  made 
e  sovereigns,  and  retrenchments  of  their  prerogative,  be- 
so  inconsiderable,  that  the  king  may  be  considered  as 
sly  dependent  on  (the  taxes  levied  from)  the  people  for  the 
irt  of  his  dignity,  and  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  business 
J  state.f  Ae  public  revenue,  destined  both  for  the  former 
Gitter  purpose,  arises  now  from  the  subsidies  granted  by  the 
e.  The  supplies  are  voted  by  the  Commons;  and  the 
g  of  fiimishmg  them,  by  taxes  proposed  by  the  Chancellor 
»  Exchequer,  must  receive  their  sanction. 
Of  these  taxes,  some  are  voted  annually,  as  the  sugar 
)  and  malt-tax;  others  are  perpetual,  unless  modified  or 
led,  as  the  land-tax,^  customs,  excise,  post-office  duty, 

itil  the  acce^ion  of  Charles  I.,  these  sources  of  revenue  were  equal  to  the 
•J  expenses  of  government :  but  the  extensive  sales  and  grants  of  the  crown 
If  Elizabeth  and  James,  together  with  the  rapidly  decreasing  value  of  money, 
the  revenue  was  collected  on  the  old  valuation,  subjected  Charles  to  great 
wumeatt  whilst  parliament  refused  to  provide  a  remedy,  unless  he  made  con. 
•  0f  the  prerogative,  which  he  considered  derogatory  to  his  sovereignty. 
le  Restoration  re-established  the  ancient  feudal  monarchy;  but  one  of  the  first 

parliament  was  the  abolishing  the  feudal  payments  on  the  succession  to 
)  which  diverted  nearly  one.half  of  the  ancient  revenue  of  the  crown  into  the 
\  of  the  landh<rfders;  and  whilst  they  so  acted,  they  confirmed  to  the  lords  of 
llbepaymentsarisingfrom  copyholds,  which  are  still  payable— in  some  manors, 
icw  copyholder  having  to  pay  one  or  two  years*  rent,  at  what  the  property 
let  for,  before  he  acquires  a  title  to  the  property, 
e  land-tax  was  granted  after  the  revolution,  as  a  commutation  for  the  aboll- 

the  manorial  profits  formerly  payable  to  the  crown ;  and  was  fixed  at  4s.  in 
ilid,on  theftdl  true  yearly  rent  at  the  time  qfmakin'rthe  assestment;  but  as  no 
ition  has  been  made  since  1G95,  the  assessment  is  now  very  unequaL  In  some 
it  la  still  nearly  4s.  in  the  pound,  whilst  in  others  it  is  less  than  one  penn^  in 
and.  If  this  commutation  of  48.  in  the  pound  had  been  as  strictly  levied  for 
Milt  of  the  revenue,  as  the  manorial  profits  payable  to  the  \ox^%  ol  tcoAvOxv 
U  bsve  formed  a  principal  item  in  the  national  Income. 
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Stamps,  window-tax,  duties  on  serrants,  hacknej-coaches,  pen* 
sions,  &c.  The  customs  are  a  tax  paid  by  the  merchant  on  all 
imported  and  exported  commodities;  the  excise,  an  inland  im- 
position, laid  sometimes  on  the  consumer,  and  sometimes  on  the 
retail-sdiler.* 

3.    [After  the  revolution,  the  sovereignly  was  virtually  in 
parliament,  which  was  composed  of  the  peers  or  great  landholders, 
and  the  commons,  or  the  deputies  of  the  lesser  landholders,  who 
nominated  the  majority.     As  indirect  taxation   (customs  and 
excise)  was  then  loudly  complained  of  as  an  innovation,  and  had 
been  employed  to  direct  public  feeling  against  James  IL,  the 
government  was  unable  to  raise  an  adequate  revenue  to  canyon 
the  war  against  Louis  XIV.,  which  William  considered  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe;  and  as  parliament  objected 
to  grant  any  further  taxation  on  property,  the  system  of  borrow- 
ing money  to  earn*  on  the  war  was  resorted  to,  which  formed  the 
commencement  oi  the  National  Debt;  and  additional  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption  were  imposed,  to  pay  the  interest  on 
those  loans.    At  the  death  of  Wuliam  TTT.  the  funded  and  un- 
funded debt  amounted  to  £16,394,702.    In  place  of  raising 
an  adequate  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  witibin  die 
^-ear,  or  to  repay  any  extraordinary  expenditure  within  a  limited 
number  of  }*oars,  by  an  equitable  assessment  on  all  existing 
pro})erty«  the  same  system  of  raising  money  to  canry  on  fiireign 
wars  was  persevered  in,  which  has  subjected  the  nation  to  an 
extent  of  injustice  that  can  scarcdy  be  estimated,  the  indostiy 
of  the  conntiT  beinof  burdened  with  the  payment  of  the  aocn- 
mubteil  interest,  whilst  property  is  less  burdened  than  in  way 
other  Eiiropean  kingdom.    In  1760.  at  the  accession  of  Geom 
IlL,  the  >Cadonal  Debt  had  increased  to  £^^.341,268;  at  & 
doaih.  in   1S^\  to  £848.394,804;   and  at  present  to  about 
£540.490.000:  the  interest  payable^  and  the  expense  of  manage- 
mor»i,  bein^nesirly  £27.000.000.] 

4.  The  (w«duc^  ctf  the  taxes,  oi^inalbr  Kparate  fbnds,  ii  now 
thrown  into  two  or  thnee  caqpital  rands.*  one  <^  which  is  moit- 
jTH^vl  by  parluunent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  hoosehoU 
Mid  the  ctxil  Iist«  TIL  the  salaries  of  odke»  of  suie,  judges,  aa- 
hft$»dor^  private  expenaas.  penskns.  Jce. 

\  Nv^wiihstandbur  the  Htue  prosfKcs  of  an  extinction  of  tfe 
aatkmal  debt«  ^'"vernment  maintain  its  ciedit«  and  will  ahvavs 
luikl  WcKkK.  liiMase  the  terms  grmted  are  bene&nl,  and  At 
wcortty  » trKKflenb^:  jo  that  a  keier  can  Aw  ahrai?  obtaia 
I^WMttt  oc  hb  princml  samu  and  £eiipeBtlT  nake  gam  by  ^ 
lawBMlweBKe..    iW  Tabae  oc*  scixk  rises  and'  £iDs  firooi  varioas 
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oocasonal  causes — as,  national  prospearitj,  or  the  reverse,  plenty 
or  scarcity  of  money,  quantity  of  public  debt.  On  this  variation 
is  founded  the  practice  of  stock-jobbing;  that  is,  either  buyins 
and  selling  actual  ]»roperty  in  the  public  funds,  which  is  a  lawM 
speculation,  or  gaming  and  wagering  on  the  price  of  stock,  which 
is  an  illicit  though  common  practice.  The  practice  of  stock* 
joblnng,  even  by  the  transference  of  actual  property,  &r  more 
by  gaming  on  tliat  which  is  fictitious,  is  prejuoicial  to  commerce 
and  manufactures,  by  engrossing  a  great  part  of  the  national 
wealth,  repressing  industry,  encouraging  fraud,  and  often  tempt- 
ing to  the  most  treacherous  and  dangerous  devices  for  raising  and 
mi^aag  the  funds. 


SECTION  xxvn. 

HISTOBT  OF  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  XHI. 

L  France,  which  under  Henry  lY.  had  risen  from  a  state  of 
miserable  anarchy  to  high  prosperity  and  splendour,  sunk,  upon 
his  death,  into  weakness,  faction,  and  disorder.  Mary  of  Medids, 
r^;ent  in  the  minority  of  her  son  Louis  XIH.,  a  weak  woman, 
and  of  restless  ambition,  disgusted  the  nobility  by  her  partiality 
for  her  Italian  courtiers.  Condm  (a  Florentme),  her  nrst  min- 
ister, created  Marshal  d^Ancre,  became  so  universally  odious  that 
he  was  openly  murdered  in  the  Louvre,  and  his  body  torn  to 
pieces  (1617).  The  queen  was  removed  from  Paris,  and  kept  for 
two  years  a  prisoner  at  Blois,  till  relieved  by  the  Duke  d^Epemon, 
to  serve  his  own  purposes  of  ambition.  The  queen's  party  ([the 
Protestant)  was  at  war  with  that  of  her  son,  and  the  wnole  kmg- 
dom  in  a  state  of  anarchj^.  [The  Protestants,  headed  bv  Rohan 
and  Soubise,  gained  such  important  advantages,  that  the  sdng  was 
glad  to  ag^ree  to  a  pacification,  and  to  confirm  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  whidi  guaranteed  religious  toleration  (1622).] 

2.  The  genius  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  now  brought 
into  power  (1624)  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  soon  effected  a  wonder- 
ful chai^.  He  reconciled  the  mother  and  her  son,  soothed  the 
contendmg  factions ;  and,  on  the  king's  assuming  the  government, 
directed  every  public  measure,  to  the  complete  re-establishment 
f£  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  monarchy.  The  party  of  the 
Calvinists,  alienated  by  persecution,  attempted  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance,  and  establish  an  independent  state,  of  which  Rochelle 
should  be  the  capital.  Richelieu  bargained  with  the  Dutch  to 
fiunish  a  fleet  for  subduing  their  Protestant  brethren;  and  the 
Dutch  now  fought  as  keenly  for  the  Catholic  religion  as  they  had 
lately  done  for  the  Protestant.  The  English  sent  a  fleet  to  the 
aid  of  the  Rochdlois,  who  for  a  year  maintained  a  most  obstinate 
flieg^  against  the  French  troops  commanded  by  the  cardinal  in 
person.    They  were  at  length  forced  to  surrender  \  «cA'B.q^'^<6^ 
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and  all  tbe  other  Protestant  cities  of  France,  were  stripped  of 
their  privileges,  and  had  their  fortifications  destroyed.  Thm 
Calvinism  was  effectually  crashed  in  France  (1629). 

3.  Louis  Xni.,  though  a  weak  prince,  saw  his  advantage  ia 
entering  into  all  the  great  designs  (h  his  minister.    Kicheliea  in* 
fluenced  the  politics  of  all  Europe.    The  power  of  Austria  was 
attacked  in  Germany,  Flanders,  ^ain,  and  Italy;  and  the  talents 
of  the  minister  were  equally  displayed  in  active  war,  in  Ibreign 
negotiation,  and  in  his  domestic  arrangements.      Yet  at  tms 
very  time  a  formidable  cabal  was  undermining  him.     Mary  of 
Medicis  was  iealous  of  the  man  she  had  raised ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  king^s  brother,  sought  to  supplant  him  in  his  power. 
Richelieu,  with  astonishing  intrepidity  oi  mind,  repressed  this 
conspiracy.     Fortified  by  the  kmg^s  authority,  he  seized  the 
Marshall  de  Marillac,  one  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  tried  and  put  him  to  death  by  a  lawless 
stretch  of  power.     Orleans,  apprehensive  of  a  similar  fiite,  fled 
the  kingdom ;  and  Mary  of  Medicis,  arrested  and  removed  fiom 
court,  ended  her  career  of  ambition  in  voluntary  exile  at  Bms*- 
sels.     Orleans,  supported  by  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci,  at- 
tempted a  rebellion ;  but  their  army  was  defeated,  and  Mont- 
morenci executed  for  treason.     The  queen  had  taken  part  with 
the  enemies  of  the  cardinal.     He  imprisoned  her  confessor, 
seized  and  examined  her  papers;   and  the  queen,   Anne  of 
Austria,  was  very  near  sharing  the  fiite  of  Mary  of  Medicis. 

4.  Amidst  all  this  turbulence  both  of  foreign  war  and  state 
cabal,  Bichelieu  cultivated  the  pursuits  of  literature,  encouraged 
the  sciences,  instituted  the  French  Academy  (1635),  and  com- 
posed pieces  for  the  theatre.  The  administration  of  KichelieQ, 
though  turbulent  from  faction  and  civil  war,  was,  on  the  whole, 
extremely  glorious  for  France ;  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  die 
splendour  of  that  monarchy  in  the  succeeding  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  death  of  this  great  minister  (1642)  was  soon  after  followed 
by  that  of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XTTT.  (1643.) 


SECTION  XXVnL 

SPAIN  UNDER  PHILIP  m.  AND  PHILIP  IV.— OON8TITUTI0N  OF 

PORTUGAL  AND  OP  SPAIN. 

1.  From  the  death  of  Philip  n.  (1598),  Spain  declined  m  power, 
and,  notwithstanding  her  great  sources  of  wealth,  the  national 
finances  were  in  the  utmost  disorder.  PhOip  HI.  was  forced  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Dutch  (and  acknowledge  their  inde- 
pendence, 1609),  and  to  restore  to  the  house  of  l^^issau  its  con- 
MMtftted  estates.    A^ilYi  a  ^eak  «a^  ds»^\cable  poUcy,  he  expel- 
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3d  from  his  kingdom  all  the  Moors  (about  600,000  crossing  over 
Qto  Africa),  who  were  the  most  industrious  of  its  inhabitants 
1610);  and  this  depopuktion,  joined  to  that  abready  produced 
y  lier  American  colomes,  rendered  Spain  a  lifeless  and  enerv- 
ted  mass. 

2.  The  national  weakness  and  its  disorders  increased  under 
^failip  rV.,  who,  equally  spiritless  as  his  &ther,  was  implicitly 
oled  by  lus  minister  Olivarez,  as  the  former  had  been  by  the 
^oke  of  Lerma.  His  reign  was  one  continued  series  of  miscar- 
iages  and  defeats.  The  Dutch  seized  Brazil;  the  French  in- 
a&dArtois;  Catalonia  revolted  to  France ;  and  Portugal  shook 
ffits  yoke,  and  became  an  independent  kingdom  (1640). 

S.  No  revolution  was  ever  effected  with  such  ease  and  celerity 
s  that  of  Portugal.  The  people  were  disgusted  with  the  ligor- 
OS  and  impolitic  administration  of  Olivarez.  The  Duke  of 
traganza,  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Portugal,  had  at 
lis  time  the  command  of  the  army.  Instigated  by  the  ambition 
f  his  duchess,  and  seeing  the  spirit  of  the  nation  &vourable  to 
is  views,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  at  Lisbon  (as 
ohn  IV.)  The  Spanish  guards  were  attacked  and  routed,  and 
le  chief  partisans  of  the  government  put  to  death  by  the  popu- 
loe.  All  the  principal  towns  followed  the  example  of  the 
ipital,  and  soon  after  all,  the  foreign  settlements.  From  that  era 
L640),  Portugal  became  an  independent  sovereignty,  after 
aving  been  for  sixty  years  an  appanage  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

4.  The  government  of  Portugal  approached  to  an  absolute 
lonarchy.  The  consent  of  the  states,  or  Cortes,  consisting  of 
ler^,  nobiKty,  and  commons,  was  formerly  necessary  to  the  im- 
osition  of  taxes,  and  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the 
rown.  But  this  assembly,  never  convoked  but  by  the  royal 
landate,  was  rarely  summoned.  The  ordinary  business  of  go- 
emment  was  transacted  by  the  king  and  his  counsel  of  state, 
rhich  was  appointed  by  himself.  The  crown's  revenue  arose 
*om  its  domains,  including  the  family  estates  of  Braganza,  from 
be  duties  on  exports  and  imports,  from  the  taxes,  and  from  a 
bated  proportion  of  the  gold  brought  from  Brazil.  The  state  of 
lie  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Portugal  was  extremely  low ; 
nd,  though  favoured  by  soil  and  climate,  the  agriculture  of  the 
ingdom  was  much  neglected. 

5.  The  reigns  of  PhiHp  IH.  and  IV.  of  Spain  (1598—1665), 
hough  an  era  of  national  humiliation,  derived  some  small  lustre 
fom  the  state  of  literature.  Dramatic  composition,  poetry,  and 
omance,  and  even  history,  were  cultivated  with  great  success. 
iut  these  are  in  some  sort  the  amusements  of  indolence ;  and  this 
ras  the  predominant  character  of  the  people.  This  character 
aay  have  arisen  from  two  sources :  the  torrent  of  wealth  poured 
1  from  America  retarded,  in  the  lower  classes,  domestic  industry 
nd  manufactures,  while  it  increased  the  pride  of  the  gentry,  and 
nade  them  disdain  all  occupation;  and  the  deapotvsm  oS.  ^^ 
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government  was  8tax)nglyrepressiTe  of  all  enterprise  and  euedntj 
in  the  people. 

6.  The  constitution  of  Spain,  of  which  the  sovereignty  was  in 
ancient  times  elective,  was  then  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy* 
The  crown  is  hereditary ;  thoush  at  different  times,  as  in  1619 
and  1713,  there  has  been  a  new  limitation  made  by  the  monarch 
of  the  succession.  The  Cortes,  or  states  of  the  kingdom,  limited 
in  former  times  the  power  of  the  sovereign;  but  Charles  Y.  re- 
duced their  authority  to  nothing,  by  depriving  the  nobility  and 
clergy  of  their  seat  in  those  assemblies;  tne  remaining  membezs, 
the  deputies  of  the  towns,  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
monarch.  The  king^s  council,  or  Conseja  Real,  was  the  organ  of 
government ;  but  there  was  no  department  of  the  state  whim  had 
any  constitutional  power  to  regulate  the  will  of  the  prince. 


SECTION  xxrx, 

AFFAIBS  OF  GERMANY,  FROM  THE  ABDICATION  OF  CHARLES  Vt 

TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA. 

1.  To  preserve  the  connection  of  the  aflSurs  of  Grermany  with 
those  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  we  must  look  back  to 
the  period  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  (1558),  when  the  em- 
pire was  distracted  both  by  the  political  factions  and  quarrels  of 
its  independent  princes,  and  the  contending  sects  of  the  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists.  His  brother,  ^^rdinand  L,  attempted 
to  reconcile  these  Actions,  and  unite  the  three  religions ;  but  m 
vain.  Maximilian  11.  had  still  less  power  to  effect  this  object 
than  his  predecessor ;  nor  was  the  face  of  affairs  at  all  changed 
during  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Bodolph  11.  and  his  bro£er 
Mattmas.  A  civH  war  (between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
leagues)  of  thirty  years'  duration  reduced  the  empire  to  extremity 
(1618-48).  On  the  death  of  Matthias,  the  Protestant  states  of 
Bohemia,  who  had  suffered  under  the  government,  annulled  the 
election  of  hb  cousin,  Ferdinand  II.,  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  con- 
ferred their  crown  on  the  Elector  Palatine  (son-in-law  of  James 
I.  of  England),  1619 ;  and  the  emperor,  in  revenge,  deprived  him 
both  of  his  crown  and  his  electorate  (1621).  [He  treated  the 
Bohemians  as  a  conquered  people,  deprived  the  Protestants  of 
their  religious  liberties,  and  even  of  theur  rights  as  citizens.  He 
even  went  so  £ir  as  to  deny  them  the  liberty  of  making  testa- 
ments, or  contracting  legal  marriages.  All  their  ministers,  with- 
out exception,  were  banished  the  kingdom;  and  by  an  edict  in 
1627,  all  Protestants  who  persisted  in  their  opinions  were  ordered 
to  quit  the  kin^om  within  six  months.  30,000  of  the  best 
^nulies  in  the  kmgdom^  of  whom  185  were  nobility,  removed  to 
the  neighbouring  states  o?^axo\i^^'CtwBsv3^^^»\ 
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2,  The  Protestant  cause  was  dedining  &st  in  Germany,  and 
?ervtliin^  seemed  to  indicate  success  to  the  schemes  of  Ferdi- 
ana  for  its  entire  annihilation,  when  it  received  new  vigour 
om  the  intervention  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden 
L630).  This  great  prince  defeated  the  imperial  generab,  and 
mied  the  Protestant  banners  triumphantly  through  Germany. 
he  emperor  was  completely  humblea,  and  the  Elector  Palatine 
1  the  eve  of  restoration  to  his  dominions,  when  the  heroic  Gua- 
nms  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (1632).  The  war  was 
icoessfully  prosecuted  by  the  Swedish  generals ;  while  Cardinal 
idielieu  harassed  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria  in 
formany  and  Spain,  which  were  attacked  at  once  by  France, 
ireden,  Holland,  and  Savoy. 

3.  In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Ferdinand  11.,  the  Protestants 
*  Germany  found  the  most  active  support  both  from  the  Swedes 
id  the  French ;  and  the  emperor  bemg  forced  to  conclude  the 
sace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  these  powers  dictated  its  terms. 
$7  this  celebrated  treaty,  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  had 
•nfirmed  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  territorial  nghts,  in 
atters  ecclesiastical  and  political,  in  their  dominions,  in  their 
^ts  of  regality,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  these  together,  with- 
it  molestation  on  any  pretence  whatever.]  The  Swedes  were 
ienmified  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and  acquired  Pomerania, 
ettin,  Wismar,  &e.,  and  their  sovereign  the  dignity  of  prince 

the  empire ;  the  Palatine  family  was  restored  to  its  chief  pos« 
asions ;  the  king  of  France  made  landgrave  of  Alsace ;  and  an 
nal  establishment  decreed  of  the  three  religions.  This  sala- 
ry peace  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  "the  balance  of 
fwer,"  and  of  the  fiiture  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Ger- 
m  empire. 


SECTION  XXX. 

FEANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  XIV. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  Xm.  ^1663),  his  son,  Louis  XIV., 
ooeeded  to  the  throne,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.    Europe, 

we  have  seen,  was  in  a  most  turbulent  state ;  and  France, 
;der  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
exdting  those  general  conmiotions.  The  queen-mother,  Anne 
Austria,  appointed  regent  b^r  the  states,  chose  for  her  minister 
e  CardindT  Mazarin,  an  Italian,  and  fr^om  that  circumstance 
ions  to  the  people.  The  Spaniards,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Qg^s  minority,  and  the  popular  discontents,  made  an  attack  on 
lampagne ;  but  they  were  defeated  in  a  series  of  engagements 
'  the  great  Cond^ ;  and  the  Marshal  de  Turenne  shared  with 
oi  the  palm  of  glory.  The  peace  of  Westpbalisk  cous^oa^ 
esc  difiFere!i2C6s9. 
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2.  At  this  Tery  time  the  commotions  of  the  Fnmde*  broke 
oat  in  Paris.  The  jealousy  felt  by  the  nobility  of  Mazaiin's 
power,  the  unpopularity  of  his  measures,  the  disorder  of  tiie 
finances,  and  the  oppression  of  new  taxes,  inflamed  the  nation; 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  coadjutor,  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Betz, 
blew  up  this  flame  into  a  dvil  war.  The  parliament  of  Paiis 
took  part  with  the  rebels,  who  were  headed  by  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  the  Dukes  of  Longueyille  and  Bouillon,  and  the  dnef 
nobility.  The  queen  and  the  royal  fiimily  removed  to  St.  Ge^ 
main's,  and  the  ministerial  party  besieged  Paris.  Turenne,  who 
at  first  supported  them,  was  gained  over  by  the  rebels.  Tbe 
women,  who  have  always  their  part  in  the  disturbances  of  Franee, 
had  a  conspicuous  share  in  those  of  the  Fronde.  A  short  padfi- 
cation  ensued ;  but  the  imprudent  violenoe  of  Mazarin  soon  re- 
newed the  disorders.  At  length  the  parliament  of  Paris  assumed 
the  riffht  of  banishing  this  unpopular  minister,  who  retired  to  the 
imperial  dominions,  uiough  his  mfluence  continued  still  to  regu- 
late the  measures  of  state. 

3.  A  change  ensued,  on  the  king's  coming  of  age  ('1 652).  De 
Retz  and  Orleans,  the  chief  promoters  of  the  rebellion,  were 
banished,  and  Mazarin  resumed  his  station  as  minister. — ^Cond^ 
had  joined  the  Spaniards  in  an  attack  on  the  French  Neth^lands, 
but  was  overmatched  by  Turenne,  who  revenged  this  insult  \fj 
the  taking  of  Dunkirk,  and  several  fortified  towns  under  tl^ 
Spanish  government.  Dunkirk  was,  by  convention  with  Crom- 
well, ceded  to  the  English,  and  afterwards  sold  back  to  Eranoe, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Charles  IL 

4.  The  war  with  ^ain  was  ended  in  1659,  by  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Many  cessions  were  made  on  both  sides,  but 
France  kept  Boussillon  and  part  of  Artois.  It  was  stipulated 
that  Louis  XTV.  should  marry  the  infimta,  daughter  of  Philip 
lY.,  but  should  renounce  all  right  that  might  thence  open  to  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

5.  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  gave  pea(^  to  the  south  of 
Europe ;  and  the  wars  in  the  north  between  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Denmark,  which  arose  after  the  abdication  of  Christina  of  Sweden, 
were  terminated  in  the  year  following  by  the  treaty  of  OKva. 
Christina,  a  singular  but  not  a  great  character,  held  the  sceptre  of 
Sweden  for  twenty-two  years  mer  the  death  of  her  fiidier,  Gns- 
tavus  Adolphus;  till  at  length,  tired  of  the  cares  of  govenunent, 
and  affecting  a  passion  for  hterature  and  philosophy,  she  refldgned 
the  crown,  in  1654,  to  her  cousin,  Charles  X. ;  an  example  wnidi 
was  followed  soon  after  by  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  though  after 
an  honourable  reign,  and  for  a  better  reason — age  and  sickneiB. 

6.  Mazarin  (Ued  in  1661,  and  Louis  XIV.  entered  on  a  7Igo^ 
ous  and  splendid  career.  The  finances,  which  fix)m  tiie  time  of 
Henry  IV.  had  been  in  extreme  disorder,  were  admirably  r^- 

*  So  called,  from  the  \n«axgentftt\\ToV\T\%iKjciiu«%i9t.\!^«&x  «dvenariei  bf  meso*  of 
■«.  which  in  French  aiecaUied/roiidei. 
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ited  by  Colbert  (1661-83) ;  and  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
ares  oi  the  kingdom,  wisely  encouraged  by  government,  were 
>on  in  the  most  flourishing  situation.  The  canal  of  Langue- 
oc  joined  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean  (1680) ;  the 
rizKcipal  sea-ports  were  enlarged  and  fortified;  and  the  internal 
olice  of  the  Khigdom  was  regularly  and  strictly  enforced.  The 
rms  of  France  aided  at  the  same  time  England  against  the 
^tch,  Grermany  against  the  Turks,  and  Portugal  against  Spain. 

7.  On  l^e  d^th  of  Philip  lY.,  Louis,  on  pretence  that  Spain 
dd  &iled  in  payment  of  the  dowry  of  his  queen,  besieged  and 
>ok  Lisle,  with  several  other  fortified  towns  of  Flanders ;  and, 
i  the  next  campaign,  made  himself  master  of  Franche-Comt^ 
1667-8).  The  sovereign  marched  with  his  armies;  but  the 
lory  of  these  conquests  was  owing  to  Turenne  and  Yauban. 
lie  triple  alliance  formed  by  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
hecked  this  career,  and  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
!Iii^Ue  (1668),  by  which  Louis,  though  he  retained  Flanders, 
astored  Frandie-Comt^,  and  confirmed  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

8.  The  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  continued  to 
icrease  under  the  able  administration  of  Colbert  (minister  of 
nance),  and  Louvois  (minister  of  war).  The  civil  factions  of 
lollaiid,  between  the  Stadtholder  and  the  party  of  the  De  Wits, 
smpted  Louis  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  that  country ;  and 
ki^and,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  fevoured  his  views.  He  over- 
an  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Guelderland,  and 
dvanced  ahnost  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam ;  when  the  Dutch 
^undated  the  country  by  letting  in  the  sea,  and  the  French  were 
MTced  to  retreat  (1672-8). 

9.  The  confederate  powers  now  became  jealous  of  the  ascen- 
iency  of  France ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  sufiicient  influ- 
nce  with  England,  and  both  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
o  obtain  their  alliance  in  aid  of  the  republic.  The  arms  of 
jouis,  however,  still  continued  to  be  successfiil;  and  the  peace 
onduded  at  Nimeguen,  in  1678,  was  much  to  the  honour  of 
Prance.  Franche-Comte  was  assured  as  a  part  of  her  dominions, 
knd  Spain  allowed  her  right  by  conquest  to  a  great  proportion  of 
he  Netherlands. 

10.  Notwithstanding  the  peace,  Louis,  with  the  most  culpable 
Dsincerity,  seized  Strasburg  and  Casale  (the  keys  of  Upper  G^r- 
nany  and  Lombardy),  on  the  same  day,  and  secretly  took  part 
vith  the  Hungarians  and  Turks  in  their  attack  on  the  imperial 
lominions  (1681).  Yienna  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
he  Turks,  had  it  not  been  seasonably  relieved  by  the  victorious 
vnoB  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland  (1683). 

11.  One  of  the  weakest  and  most  impolitic  measures  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  granted  by 
Qenry  lY.  for  the  toleration  of  the  Protestants.  Yf\aVa  \JCkfcYc 
ironhip  was  suppressed,  their  churches  dem6\is\iQd.^  dxidt.  \)&i<^ 
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ministers  banished,  the  Protestant  hstj  were  finrlndden,  under  the 
most  rigorous  penalties,  to  quit  the  kingdom  (1685).  France, 
however,  by  this  measure  lost  above  500,000  of  her  most  indos- 
trious  and  useful  subjects,  [who  emigrated  to  Protestant  oonntries, 
and  carried  thither  the  arts  of  France,  particahirij  the  mannfto- 
ture  of  silk],  and 'the  name  of  Louis  XlY.  was  execrated  orer  t 
great  part  of  Europe. — ^It  was  not  lon^  after  this  time,  ihat  t 
similar  excess  of  intolerant  bigotry  precipitated  James  IL  from 
the  throne  of  Britain,  and  forced  him  to  seek  an  as^dum  from  tk 
monarch  of  France  (1688). 

12.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Loob, 
brought  about  the  league  of  Augsburg  (1686) ;  and  the  war 
was  renewed  with  France  by  Germany,  Sweden,  Spain,  Fingimd, 
and  Holland.  The  French  arms  were  still  snoo^sfuL  The  Dnke 
of  Luxemburg  defeated  William  in  the  battles  of  Steenkni 
(1693)  and  Neerwinden  (1693) ;  Noailles  was  victorious  in 
Spain ;  and  an  army  of  100,000  Firench  ravaged  the  Palatinate, 
and  took  many  of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  Bhine. 
This  was  the  crisis  of  the  glory  of  Louis^  whose  fortunes  were  to 
sustain  the  most  mortifying  reverse. 

13.  Those  various  and  most  extensive  military  enterprises, 
however  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  monarch,  had  be^  at- 
tended with  enormous  expense,  and  no  solid  advantage  to  the 
nation.  The  finances  had  fallen  into  disorder  after  the  death  of 
Colbert  (1683);  a  peace  was  absolutely  necessary;  and  bytbs 
treaty  of  Kyswick,  concluded  in  1697,  Louis  restored  to  gpain 
all  the  conquests  made  in  the  two  last  wars,  the  dntchy  of  La^ 
raine  to  its  duke,  and  acknowledged  the  right  of  William  HI 
to  the  crown  of  England,  (and  retained  of  the  Gennan  "re- 
unions *^  only  Alsace,  with  Strasburg  and  Landau.) 

14.  The  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  on  the  expected 
death  of  Charles  II.  without  issue,  was  now  the  object  of  political 
intrigue.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  had  tne  onif 
natural  right  of  succession ;  but  William  HI.  of  England,  from 
the  dread  of  such  an  increase  of  power  to  either,  proposed  a 
treaty  of  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  at  home  and  abroad, 
between  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Dauphm,  and  the  emperor's 
second  son.  Charles  11.  chose  rather  to  make  his  own  destma- 
tion,  and  appointed  by  will  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  son 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  grandson  of  Louis,  should  inherit  Spain;  on 
whose  death  without  issue,  it  should  devolve  on  the  ardidnke 
Charles,  youngest  son  of  the  emperor. 

15.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  (as  Philip  Y.),  in  virtue  of 'this  settlement 
The  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  Dutch,  proposed  to 
separate  from  his  crown  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Ituy.  In  thtf 
enterprise.  Prince  Eugene,  son  of  the  Coimt  de  Soissons,  oom- 
xnanded  the  imperial  troops — ^an  illustrious  ren^ado  from  fVanoe, 
of  great  prowess  and  nuktary  ^ioSL. 
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^ames  IL  of  England  died  in  1701  at  St.  Grermaln^s,  and 
aTe  mortal  offence  to  that  government  by  acknowledging 
I  of  his  son.  On  the  dea£  of  kins  William  in  the  year 
ff,  war  was  declared  by  England,  HoUand,  and  the  empire, 
EVance  and  Spain.  Louis  XIY.  was  now  in  the  decline 
He  had  lost  the  ablest  of  his  ministers  and  his  greatest 
I.  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  exhausted.  The 
>f  his  enemies  were  commanded  hj  Eugene  and  the  Duke 
borough,  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  and  supported  by 
sures  of  the  united  powers.  Sayoy  and  Portugal  joined 
nidable  confederacy  to  overwhelm  both  branches  of  the 
f  Bourbon,  and  place  the  emperor's  son  on  the  throne  of 

larlborough  took  Yenlo,  Ruremonde,  and  Liege,  and^ 
r  with  Eugene,  defeated  Tallard  and  Marsin,  with  the 

of  Bavaria,  in  the  signal  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704). 

1  and  Holland  attacked  Spain  by  sea  and  land.     Catalonia 

lencia  were  subdued  in  six  weeks;  and  Gibraltar,  taken 

Simlish,  under  Booke,  has  ever  since  remained  with  them 

£i  the  battleof  Bamilies,  Marlborou^  defeated  Yilleroy, 

20,000  dead  on  the  field  (1706).  The  contest,  at  first 
1  in  Italy,  ended  alike  disastrously  for  the  house  of  Bour- 
[he  archduke  Charles  was  in  the  meantime  proclaimed 
Madrid;  and  Philip  Y.  had  serious  thoughts  of  abandon- 
in,  and  establishing  his  dominion  in  America.  But  the 
is  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  H.,  re- 
,  for  a  while  his  desponding  spirit,  and  even  prompted  his 
ther  Louis  to  avenge  himself  on  England,  by  aidmg  the 
[t  desperate  enterprise  of  establishing  the  pretender  James 
throne  of  Britain,  on  the  death  of  Anne  m  1714. 
3ut  France  and  Spain  were  daily  losing  ground.  The 
id  acknowle(^ed  the  title  of  the  archdi^e  Charles ;  the 
L  seized  the  Mediterranean  islands;  and  Louis,  fallen  from 
)roud  pretensions,  humbly  entreated  a  peace,  which  was 
,  unless  on  the  condition  of  dethroning  his  grandson  with 
1  arms.  He  maintained  for  a  while  this  unec^ual  contest, 
)  at  length  forced  to  propose  terms  equally  humiliating :  the 

of  aU  ms  conquests  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Bhine, 
aowledgment  of  the  archduke^s  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
promise  to  give  no  aid  to  his  grandson ;  but  these  were 
,  and  the  inhuman  condition  still  insisted  on,  that  he 
himself  assist  in  dethroning  his  grandson.  A  last  exertion 
ide  in  Spain,  imder  the  Di^lo  of  Yenddme,  at  the  head  of 
gious  army;  and  the  victory  obtained  by  the  French  at 
itiosa  restored  Philip  Y.  to  the  throne  of  Spain  (1710). 
imetitor,  the  archduke  Charles,  soon  after  became  ^nperor, 
cteath  of  his  elder  brother. 

The  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  oom« 
of  a  Tory  ministry,  changed  the  politics  of  '&\ao'^.   \\» 
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was  resolved  to  make  peace  with  France  and  Spain ;  and  the 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Utrecht  (1713).  It  was  stipulated  that 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  should  renoimoe  all  evoitual  right  to  the 
crown  of  France,  as  his  brother  should  to  tiie  crown  of  Spain; 
the  Dutch  obtained  an  extension  of  frontier;  the  emperor  a 
great  part  of  Spanish  Flanders :  the  English  gained  frt>m  &Nun, 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca ;  and  from  France,  Acadia,  Newfoundland, 
and  Hudson's  Bay;  with  one  term  most  humbling  to  the  latter— 
the  demolition  of  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  In  the  following  year, 
a  peace  was  concluded  at  Rastadt  between  France  and  the  empire. 
20.  The  conclusion  of  this  peace,  after  an  honourable  war,  was 
the  most  memorable  ev^it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  if  we 
except  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
(1706),  which  was  brought  about  by  the  negodation  of  commis- 
sioners mutually  chosen,  to  secure  the  rights  of  either  kinedoa 
in  the  best  manner  for  their  mutual  benefit.  It  was  stipolated 
that  they  should  be  represented  by  one  parliament  (Sect.  XXII., 
§  8),  but  that  each  kmgdom  should  retain  its  own  laws  and  its 
established  religion,  and  that  they  should  have  the  same  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  commerce.  The  succession  to  the  crown 
was  limited  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Queen  Anne  died  30th 
of  July,  1714 ;  and  Louis  XIV.  on  the  1st  September,  1715,  inAe 
78th  year  of  his  a^e — ^a  prince  of  great  vigour  of  mind,  of  pwd 
talents,  though  ummproved  by  education,  of  dignified  yet  amiable 
manners,  and  whose  greatest  &ult  was  his  inordinate  ambition, 
to  which  he  sacrificed  the  real  interests  of  his  people.  It  was  his 
highest  honour,  that  he  discerned  and  recompensed  every  speoes 
of  merit;  and  France  was  in  his  time  equally  illustrious  by  the 
p'eat  military  talents  of  her  generals,  and  by  the  splendour  d 
Hterature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  has  made  this  period 
be  considered  the  golden  age  of  France. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  FRANCE  UNDEB  TEUJ  MONABCHT. 

1.  It  is  necessary,  for  understanding  the  history  of  France,  thtt 
we  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  its  former  monarchiil 
constitution ;  and  we  shall  very  briefly  trace  the  progress  of  its 
government  under  the  different  races  of  its  sovereigns.  'Oin 
regal  prerogative  was,  under  the  Merovingianprinces,  extremely 
limited  ( — 752.  See  M.  A.,  Sect.  H.,  HI.)  The  general  assem- 
bly of  the  nation  had  the  right  of  electing  the  sovereign,  and  the 
power  of  legislation.  Under  the  Carlovmgian  race,  the  autho- 
rity acquired  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  sunk  to  nothing  in  the 
liands  of  their  weak  posterity;  and  though  the  crown  had  ceased 
to  he  elective)  the  regal  digoity  'wqa  «i.  m^^st^  ^^oadn^^   The  power 
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rf  the  state  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy, 
iver  at  yariance  among  themselves,  and  uniting  only  to  abase  the 
rown,  and  oppress  the  people  (752 — 952). 

2.  Under  the  third  (Capetian)  race,  the  crown  acquired  more 
reight,  and  many  of  the  sovereigns  exerted  a  proper  spirit  in 
estraiiiing  the  power,  and  punishm^  the  lawless  outrages  of  the 
lobles.  It  was  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  aristocracy  that 
titip  the  Fair  introduced  the  third  estate  to  the  national  assem- 
blies (1302),  which  for  above  four  centuries  had  consisted  only  of 
he  nobles  and  clergy.    The  chief  power  of  the  state  began  now 

0  shift  to  the  scale  of  the  monarch.  The  national  assembly  in- 
erfered  rather  to  ratify  than  decree ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century 
be  right  of  lesislation  was  understood  to  reside  wholly  in  the 
rown.  The  right  of  taxation  seemed  to  follow,  of  course ;  and 
lie  assemblies,  or  states-general,  were  now  rarely  convened,  and 
rom  the  reign  of  Louis  ATTT.  entirely  laid  aside. 

8.  But  another  power  gradually  arose  in  the  state,  which  in 
ame  measure  supplied  their  ftmction  in  limiting  the  royal  pre- 
Dgative.  The  parliaments  were  originally  notmng  more  than 
to  cMef  courts  of'justice  in  the  territory  where  they  were  estab- 
flhed.  The  parliament  of  Paris  had  naturally  a  higher  respect 
od  dignity  than  those  of  the  provinces,  and,  acquiring  a  right  of 
ppeal  from  their  decrees,  was  considered  as  the  paramount 
msdiction,  and  the  depository  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The 
lYereigns  of  France,  on  first  assuming  the  powers  of  legislation 
ad  taxation,  produced  their  edicts  to  be  registered  in  that  court, 
od  frequently  consulted  with  its  members  on  momentous  affairs 
f  state,  as  in  questions  of  peace,  war,  or  alliance.  Thus  the 
Btion  began  to  regard  the  parliament  of  Paris  as  a  body  which 
lared  the  powers  of  government  with  the  monarch :  and,  in  the 
itter  reigns,  the  parhament  availed  itself  of  that  general  opinion, 
od  made  a  bold  stand  in  opposing  any  arbitrary  stretches  of  the 
ing's  authority,  by  refiising  to  verify  and  register  his  edicts. 

4.  But  as  this  power  of  the  parliament  was  in  reality  an  usur- 
ation,  it  was  constantly  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  members  of 
lis  court  were  in  no  sense  the  representatives  of  the  people,  or 
ested  with  any  portion  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
alional  assembhes.  They  were  in  the  king^s  nomination,  re- 
lovable  by  him  at  pleasure,  and  even  subject  to  entire  annihila- 
cm  as  a  body  at  his  command.  Nay,  without  so  violent  a 
smedy,  the  sovereign  could  at  any  time  frustrate  their  opposi- 
on  to  his  will,  by  appearing  personally  in  the  hall  of  parliament, 
ad  commanding  his  edict  to  be  registered. 

5.  Yet  even  a  power  thus  easily  defeasible  had  its  advantages 

1  liie  state,  and  operated  as  a  very  considerable  restraint  on  the 
>yal  authority.  Considering  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  public 
berty,  it  remonstrated  agamst  all  arbitrary  encroachments  of 
16  crown ;  and,  by  giving  s^arm  to  the  nation,  ftimished  asv  oy^q- 
ttion  sufficiently  poTrer^  to  obtain  its  ends.    '£Vi<&  ^toism^^ 
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parliaments,  although  they  likewise  registered  the  royal  edicts, 
never  assumed  any  similar  authority.  They  were  no  more  than 
the  chief  courts  of  civil  judicature. 

6.  The  king  of  France  was  therefore  to  be  considered  as  an 
absolute  monarch,  but  whose  authority  was  in  some  degree  limit- 
ed by  the  consuetudinary  regulations  of  the  state,  and  could  not 
easily  become  entirely  despotic  and  tyrannical.  The  crown  was 
hereditary,  but  could  not  descend  to  a  female,  nor  to  a  natural 
son.  The  royal  revenue  was  partly  fixed,  and  partly  arbitrary. 
The  former  comprehended  the  royal  domains,  the  duties  on  wines 
and  salt,  the  land-tax,  capitation-tax,  and  gift  of  the  clergy;  th^ 
latter  from  all  other  taxes  which  the  monarch  thought  fit  to  im- 

{)ose,  and  fi:om  the  sale  of  ofi^ces.    Most  of  these  duties  were 
eased  out  to  the  farmers-general. 

7.  The  Grallican  church,  though  Catholic,  and  acknowledging 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope,  had  greatly  abridged  his  an- 
cient prerogatives  within  the  kingdom.  The  assembly  of  the 
church,  in  1682,  declared,  that  no  temporal  sovereign  could  be 
deposed  by  the  pope,  or  subjects  absolved  fix)m  their  all^iance: 
it  decreed  the  subjection  of  the  pope  to  the  councils  of  Ihe 
church,  and  denied  his  infallibility  when  in  opposition  to  the 
canons  of  those  councils.  The  pope  had  no  power  to  levy  money 
in  France  without  the  royal  license.  In  short,  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  the  civiL 
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SWEDEN  AND  RUSSIA— CHARLES  Xn.  AND  PETER  THE  6BEAJ. 

1.  Two  most  illustrious  characters  adorned  the  north  of  Eun^ 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  age  of  Louis  XTV.— Charles  XDL  of 
Sweden,  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Muscovy.  [To  understand  the 
relative  position  of  these  kingdoms  at  this  period,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  review  of  their  previous  history. 

The  progress  of  society,  and  tne  course  of  political  events  in 
^e  north-eastern  countries  of  Europe  (Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway),  resembled  in  several  points  those  of  our  own  coimtry. 
The  feudal  system  was  introduced  there  in  the  twelfUi  oentoiy, 
and  followed,  as  in  England,  by  contentions  between  the  soie- 
reiffns  and  the  barons,  and  by  concessions  fix)m  the  former  in  the 
style  of  Magna  Charta,  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  popolf 
tion  m  the  towns  obtained  charters  of  incorporation  and  exenp- 
taon  fix)m  the  control  of  the  barons,  in  whom  was  vested  ahnit 
the  whole  property  of  the  land.  National  coundls  or  padiamenti 
were  held  yearly,  to  which  deputies  fix)m  the  towns  were  tent; 
and  laws  were  enacted  for  general  observance;  and  that  nowiTi 
taxation,  or  laws,  co\M\>^  xQaA<^m\2iEi<a\s\.  ^xo^at  of  pariittofltf* 
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The  nobles  and  clergy  were  generally  exempt  from  taxes.  The 
most  important  event  in  Scandinayian  history,  during  the  middle 
ages,  was  the  conjmict  submission  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Margaret  (called  the  Semiramis 
of  the  North),  by  the  compact  or  umon  of  Calmar  in  1397.  This 
princess  was  the  daughter  of  Waldemar  lY.,  the  last  king  of 
Denmark  of  the  ancient  reigning  family,  and  widow  of  Haco 
Vni.,  king  of  Norway.  She  was  first  elected  queen  of  Denmark, 
and  then  of  Norway,  after  the  death  of  her  son  Olaf  by  Haco, 
who  died  without  issue  in  1387.  The  Swedes,  dissatisfied  with 
their  king,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  likewise  bestowed  their  crown 
on  her,  who  made  him  her  prisoner.  Bein^  desirous  of  uniting 
the  three  kingdoms  into  one,  she  assembled  their  respective 
estates  at  Calmar,  who  agreed  to  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable 
union,  and  settled  the  crown  on  Margaret's  grand-nephew,  Eric 
of  Pomerania,  each  kingdom  being  allowed  to  retain  its  own  con- 
stitation,  its  senate,  and  national  legislation,  and  to  be  governed 
conformably  to  its  own  laws.  Eric^  predilection  for  the  Danes, 
to  whom  a  preference  was  given  in  the  distribution  of  places  of 
trust,  naturally  fostered  animosity  and  hatred,  which  led  to  the 
deposition  of  Eric,  after  a  turbulent  reign  (1412-39) ;  when  his 
nephew,  Christopher  of  Bavaria,  was  elected  king  of  the  union. 
This  latter  prince  having  died  without  issue,  the  Swedes  took  the 
opportunity  to  break  the  union,  and  choose  a  king  of  their  own, 
Cfharles  Knutson  Bonde,  known  as  Charles  VULl.  The  Danes 
feUowed  the  example,  and  elected  Christiem  I.  of  Oldenburg, 
descended  by  the  female  side  from  the  race  of  their  ancient  kings, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Christopher  in  1448,  renewed  the  union 
with  Norway.  He  also  governed  Sweden  from  1437,  when 
Charles  VIII.  was  expelled  by  his  subjects,  till  1464,  when  he 
was  recalled.  Violent  insurrections  firequently  occurred,  arising 
out  of  national  antipathy,  or  stirred  up  by  the  discontented,  un- 
til at  last  the  tyranny  of  Christiem  11.  (the  Wicked)  drove  the 
Swedes  into  revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Gustavus  Vasa  (de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kin^),  whom  they  elected  king  (1523), 
ivhich  finally  dissolved  the  umon  of  Calmar.] 

2.  [Gustavus  Vasa  was  not  merely  the  liberator,  but  the  re- 
storer of  his  country.  Within  two  years  he  subverted  the  power 
of  the  Bomish  bishops,  who  had  been  its  constant  disturbers,  and 
introdaced  Lutheranism,  rather  by  his  policy  than  by  authority. 
Sverythmg  imder  him  assumed  a  new  aspect — ^the  government, 
tihe  religion,  the  finances,  the  commerce,  the  agriculture,  the 
sciences,  and  the  morals  of  the  Swedes.  Instead  of  the  assem- 
bfies  of  the  nobles,  which  were  destructive  of  the  national  liberty, 
he  substituted  Diets  composed  of  the  four  orders  in  the  stat& — ^the 
liobles,  the  clergy,  the  town  deputies,  and  the  peasants  (1527). 
B^  this  means  he  acquired  a  new  influence,  of  which  he  took  ad- 
wantage  to  humble  thepower  of  the  churcli  aiid\keiic^\e;&^^\sL^ 
bad  long  been  a  source  of  oppression  to  Sivedea.    IkXi  W^V.^ 

u 
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Lutheranism  was  finally  established,  and  the  churdi  lands  annex- 
ed to  the  crown,  which  greatly  contributed  to  exalt  the  royal 
authority.  Gustavus  made  commercial  treaties  with  Enghuid 
and  Holland,  and  invited  foreign  artisans  and  manufacturers  to 
settle  in  Sweden.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous ;  and  he 
secured  the  hereditary  succession  of  me  crown  to  his  male  de- 
scendants, by  an  act  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hereditary 
Union  (1540).     He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  (1560). 

3.  The  union  act  was  renewed  at  the  Diet  of  Nordkoping,  when 
Sigismond,  Yasa's  grandson,  was  deposed,  and  the  crown  given  to 
his  uncle,  Charles  IX.  (1604),  and  the  succession  extended  to 
females.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  son  of  Charles,  and  grandson  of 
Vasa,  raised  the  glory  of^his  country  (1611-32).  The  virtues  and 
energies  of  this  prince,  the  sagacity  of  his  views,  the  admirable 
order  which  he  introduced  into  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion, endeared  him  to  his  subjects ;  while  his  military  exploits, 
and  his  superiority  in  the  art  of  war,  fixed  upon  him  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Europe.  He  brought  the  wars  which  he  had  to  sustain 
with  Denmark,  Bussia,  and  Poland,  to  a  most  triumphant  condn- 
sion.  Gustavus,  in  alliance  with  France,  next  joined  the  Pro- 
testant league  against  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
in  1630  carried  an  army  of  15,000  veteran  soldiers  into  Germany, 
and  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  a-half  overran  two-thirds  of 
the  empire.  He  defeated  the  celebrated  Tilly  at  the  £unoas 
battle  of  Leipsic  (1631),  and  extended  his  conquests  firom  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  This  sreat 
prince,  who  had  made  war  a  new  science,  and  accustomed  his 
army  to  order,  and  a  system  of  tactics  never  before  known,  per- 
ished in  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (1632),  which  the  Swedes  gamed 
by  the  skilful  dispositions  he  had  formed.  The  war  was  continued 
imder  the  minority  of  Queen  Christina,  his  daughter  and  heir; 
and  at  the  general  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  Sweden  obtamed 
an  extension  of  territory  which  made  her  the  dominant  power  of 
the  Korth.  Christina^s  successor,  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus 
X.,  sustained  the  military  reputation  of  the  nation  in  his  wars 
with  the  Danes  and  Poles,  and  employed  himself  in  repressing 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  which  his  early  death  (1660)  left  to  Iw 
afterwards  completed  by  his  son,  then  an  infant.  Charles  XL 
was  a  warrior,  like  all  his  ancestors,  and  more  despotic  than  any 
of  them.  He  reclaimed  all  the  crown  lands  allienated  since  1609  ^ 
he  deprived  the  senate  of  its  legislative  powers,  and  reduced  it 
to  a  consulting  body ;  and  the  burgher  and  peasant  houses  in  the 
diet  conferred  on  him  the  power  of  altering  the  constitution  at 
his  pleasure,  to  enable  him  to  humble  the  nobles.  This  arbitraiy 
prince  encouraged  trade  and  manu&ctures ;  and  on  his  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty- two  (1697),  he  left  his  army  and  fleet  in 
the  best  condition,  with  a  treasury  in  good  order,  and  manaced 
by  able  ministers.  He  'waa  succeftded  oy  his  son,  Charles  XIL, 
then  fifteen  years  old.^ 
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4.  Russia  is  said  to  have  received  the  Kght  of  Christiamty  in 
iJie  tenth  century,  but  its  history  is  utterly  unknown  till  the 
niddle  of  the  fifteenth.    At  that  period,  Ivan  (Vasilovich  the 
Grreat)  redeemed  the  empire  from  its  subjection  to  the  Tartar 
Khans  of  Eipzack  (called  also  the  Grand  Horde),  and  extended 
ts  limits.     [He  married  Sophia,  neice  of  the  last  emperor  of 
donstantinople :  hence  the  claim  to  the  Greek  empire,  the  adop- 
ion  of  the  title  of  Czar  (Csesar),  and  the  double  eagle  as  the 
mperial  arms.     He  suppressed  the  residence  of  Tartar  envoys 
it  his  court,  and  refiised  to  pay  the  tribute  which  had  been 
sxacted  for  centuries.     He  preserved  internal  peace  by  severe 
lespotism,  and  secured  his  frontiers  by  successful  warfare  (1462 — 
L505).]      His  immediate  successors  maintained  a  considerable 
plendour  as  sovereigns ;  but  their  dominions  were  uncultivated, 
tod  their  subjects  barbarians.     [On  the  death  of  Feodor  Ivan- 
ivieh  in  1598,  the  reigning  family  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
ilmsia,  the  descendants  of  'Buric  the  Korman,  became  extinct, 
ifter  having  governed  Russia  seven  hundred  and  six  years,  under 
ifty-two  sovereigns.     After  this,  Russia  presented  a  shocking 
pectade  of  coiSusion  and  carnage,   untd,  in  1613,  Michad 
iomanoff,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  *Rostow,  and  descended  by 
amales  frt)m  the  house  of  Ruric,  was  elected  Czar.     Under  this 
vew  dynasty,  the  government  became  consolidated;  and  Russia 
apidly  advanced  in  civilization,  and  be^an  to  participate  in  the 
general  policy  of  Europe.]     Alexis,  3ie  son  of  Michael,  and 
lUier  of -Peter  the  Great,  was  the  first  who  published  a  code  of 
iWB  (1649^.    It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
bat  Siberia  was  added  to  the  empire,  which  till  then  was 
ounded  by  the  limits  of  Europe. 

6.  Peter,  the  youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Alexis,  became 
taster  of  the  empire  in  1689,  by  setting  aside  a  weak  elder 
rother  (Ivan),  and  banishing  a  &ctious  sister  (Sophia),  who 
ad  seized  the  government.  Utterly  uneducated,  his  youth  had 
een  spent  in  debauchery;  but  his  new  situation  immediately 
tsplayed  his  talents,  and  gave  birth  to  the  wisest  plans  for  the 
aprovement  of  a  barbarous  people.  The  army  and  navy  de- 
landed  his  first  attention.  He  began  by  breaking  the  turbulent 
ilitia  of  the  Strelitzes,  and  by  degrees  formed  a  regular  army 
'  12,000  men,  on  the  strictest  model  of  discipline.  He  em- 
oyed  some  Dutchmen  to  build  a  small  fleet,  and  made  the  first 
Lperiment  of  his  arms  in  taking  Azof  from  the  Turks  (1696). 

6.  Having  gained  the  little  instruction  he  possessed  from 
reigners,  Peter  resolved  to  travel  in  search  of  knowledge. 
{^)ointing  his  tutor,  Le  Fort,  an  able  Genevese,  his  ambassador, 
>  travelled  as  a  private  person  in  his  suite  through  Germany  to 
olland,  and  studied  the  art  of  ship-building,  by  working  in  the 
K^  with  his  own  hands.  Thence  he  passed  to  England,  and 
a  aimilfl^r  manner  acquired  the  knowledge  of  every  art  ^tX^^ 
r  the  improvement  of  bis  kingdom.    The  xebitvve  m€Ei$^e& 
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were  cultivated  with  the  same  ardour  and  success;  and  in  sixteen 
months  he  returned  to  Moscow,  to  reduce  those  important  ac- 
quirements into  practice. 

6.  Begiments  were  raised,  and  tramed  to  exerdse  on  the 
German  model;  the  fuiances  arranged  and  systematized;  the 
church  reformed  by  new  canons  and  regulations ;  the  patriarchate 
abolished;  and  a  much-abused  civil  and  criminal  jurisdicdoD 
taken  from  the  clergy.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  this  reform 
even  to  the  abolition  of  the  national  dress,  and  the  suppression 
of  ancient  usages  and  habits  of  life — ^innovations  reluctantly  sub- 
mitted to,  but  enforced  by  absolute  power. 

7.  While  this  great  genius  was  thus  employed  in  new-model- 
ling and  polishing  a  barbarous  empire,  a  competitor  arose  to 
dispute  with  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  North,  and  divide  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  Charles  XII.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden  (1696)  at  fifteen  years  of  age — a  prince  whose  singdar 
heroism  of  diaracter  and  extraordinary  achievements  have  naked 
him  with  the  greatest  conquerors  of  antiquity.  The  situation  of 
his  kingdom  speedily  .brought  his  genius  into  display.  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Denmark,  joined  in  a  league  to  seize  and  share  his 
dominions.  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  Danes  on  Holstein 
(1700),  while  the  king  of  Poland  invaded  Livonia,  and  the  czar 
Ingria.  Charles  immediately  landed  an  army  on  Zealand,  at 
the  gates  of  Copenhagen ;  and  in  six  weeks  forced  the  Dane  to 
purchase  the  safety  of  his  capital  and  kingdom,  by  la3ang  down 
his  arms,  and  making  full  indemnity  to  the  duke  of  Holst^ 
The  Swedish  monarch  now  hastened  into  Ingria ;  and,  at  the 
battle  of  Narva,  defeated  60,000  of  the  Russians,  and  took  30,000 
prisoners.  Such  was  the  first  campaign  of  Charles  XII.,  then 
a  boy  of  seventeen. 

8.  Poland  was  destined  to  receive  a  yet  more  humiliating 
chastisement.  Charles  reduced  Courland  and  Lithuania,  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  subdued  the  capitals 
of  Warsaw  and  Cracow  (1703).  He  then  assembled  the  states, 
declared  King  Augustus  deposed,  and  signified  his  pleasure  that 
Stanislaus,  his  own  dependant,  should  be  elected  sovereign  d 
Poland.  The  factions  of  the  kingdom  aided  this  revolution,  and 
the  will  of  Charles  was  complied  with.  The  deposed  king  retired 
to  his  electoral  dominions  of  Saxony. 

9.  A  negotiation  begun  with  the  czar  was  abruptly  terminated 
by  Charles,  who  declared  he  would  only  negotiate  at  Moscow; 
and  entering  the  Russian  dominions  with  45,000  men,  he  was  in 
the  way  of  making  good  his  threat,  when  he  was  induced,  hj  a 
treacherous  promise  of  aid  firom  the  Cossacks,  to  march  through 
the  Ukraine  in  the  dead  of  winter.  His  army  was  wasted  bf 
fatigue  and  famine,  when  he  was  encountered  by  the  crar  at 
Poltowa ;  and  the  fate  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  hong 
upon  that  battle.    Charles  was  entirely  defeated ;  9000  Swedes 

fell  in  the  field,  and  14,000  ^fex^takesi^fnaOTi^  (May  9, 1709)» 
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Augustas  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  the  czar 
took  possession  of  Finland  and  Livonia. 

10.  With  the  wreck  of  his  army,  reduced  to  1,800  men, 
Charles  retreated  into  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  formed  a 
camp  near  Bender.  He  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  grand 
seignior  to  arm  against  the  czar,  and  succeeded,  after  a  long 
negotiation.  Two  hundred  thousand  Turks  took  the  field ;  and 
the  Gzar*s  army,  infinitely  inferior  in  number,  was  surrounded, 
and,  afler  inefi^tual  resistance,  forced  to  capitulate  to  the  grand 
yizier  (1711).  The  news  of  this  capitulation  was  death  to  iOl  the 
hopes  of  Charles ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct  seems  the  result 
of  frenzy.  The  grand  seignior  having  intimated  his  desire  that 
the  Swedes  should  quit  his  territories,  Charles  fortified  his  camp, 
and  declared  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
After  every  means  ineffectually  tried  'to  make  him  alter  this  re- 
solution, he  was  attacked  by  the  Turkish  army,  and  taken  fight- 
ing sword  in  hand,  amidst  a  massacre  of  his  troops.  Charles, 
after  having  remained  above  five  years  in  Turkey,  returned  to 
his  own  dominions,  towards  the  end  of  1714. 

11.  The  czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark  were  in  the  meantime 
tearing  Sweden  to  pieces.  Charles  returned  in  disguise  with 
two  of  his  officers  to  his  own  dominions,  and  immediate^  con- 
cdved  the  design  of  wresting  Norway  fi:om  Denmark.  Failing 
in  the  outset  of  this  enterprise,  he  was  persuaded  by  Gortz,  his 
prime-minister,  to  engage  in  another — ^the  dethroning  of  George 
IL,  seizing  a  part  of  his  continental  dominions,  and  placing  the 
pretender  James  on  the  throne  of  England.  This  project  was 
concerted  between  Grortz  and  Alberoni,  prime-minister  of  Philip 
Y.  of  Spain.  The  czar,  Peter,  joined  in  the  scheme,  and  made 
peace  with  Sweden;  but  an  unforeseen  event  broke  all  their 
measures.  In  besieging  the  Norwegian  fortress  of  Frederick- 
diall,  Charles  XII.  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1718. 

12.  Sweden  gained  by  the  death  of  Charles  a  reformation  of 
her  government,  and  a  salutair  limitation  of  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  sovereign.  His  sister  Ulrica  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
raised  to  it  her  husband,  Frederick,  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
The  states  made  peace  with  all  the  hostile  powers.  The  czar 
was  now  engaged  m  a  war  with  Persia,  in  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  command  and  commerce  of  the  Caspian.  This  object  he 
accomplished,  and  gained,  by  cession  from  Shah  Tahmasp,  four 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire — ^Daghestan,  Ghilan,  Shirwan, 
and  Mazanderan  (1723),  which  were  retained  till  1732. 

13.  Peter  the  Great  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1725,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  the  czarina  Catherine  I.,  formerly 
a  livonian  captive,  but  who  possessed  merit  equal  to  her  elevated 
ntuation.  His  only  son,  Alexis  Petrowitz,  had  been  condemned 
to  lose  his  life  for  treason ;  and  the  mode  of  his  deaths  which  iov- 
mediately  followed  his  condemnation,  is  at  tins  momexv\>>ax^Q^'Eu 
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Hossia  owes  to  Peter  the  Great  all  those  beneficial  improvements 
which  have  raised  her,  within  the  period  of  a  century,  firom  bar- 
barism and  obscmritj,  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  powers  of 
£mx)pe.  [He  was  the  first  czar  who  assumed  the  title  of 
"Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,"  1723.] 


SECTION  XXXnL 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  PBOGBESS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  IJTERATI7BE  IS 
EUROPE,  FBOM  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

1.  We  have  seen  how  much  literature  and  the  sciences  vere 
indebted  to  the  art  of  printing  for  their  advancement  and  dis- 
semination towards  the  end  of  the  fifi;eenth  century.   (See  M.  A., 
Sect.  XXXm.,  §  12.)     Prom  that  period,  classical  learning, 
criticism,  poetry,  and  history,  made  a  rapid  progress  in  most  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe.    Philosophy  did  not  keep  pace.    Tbe 
dogmas  of  Aristotle  had  possession  of  the  schools  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  had  engrafi;ed  themselves  even  on  the 
doctrines  of  theology.     It  required  a  superior  genius  to  diss^ate 
this  mist  of  error,  and  break  those  fetters  on  tSi  advancem^t  ia 
usefill  science ;  and  such  was  the  great  Bacon,  Lord  Vemlam, 
the  most  profound  philosopher,  and  perhaps  the  most  universal 
genius,  that  any  age  ever  produced  ^d.  1626).     We  find  in  hifl 
works  an  estimate  of  the  actual  attamments  in  all  the  sciences^ 
a  catalogue  of  the  desiderata  in  each  department,  and  a  detail 
of  the  methods  best  suited  to  prosecute  unprovement  and  new 
discoveries.      In  fine,  we  owe  to  Bacon  the  sure  method  of  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge  by  experiment  and  the  observation  of 
nature,  instead  of  system  and  conjecture.      Principal  woito*. 
De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Sdentiarum — Kovom  Organiun 
Scientiarum. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon  produced  its  efiect  only  by  slow 
degrees.  Gassendi  (styled  by  Gibbon  the  most  learned  of  the 
philosophers  of  his  a^,  and  the  most  philosophical  of  the  learned; 
died  1655),  though  he  exposed  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  was 
still  a  theorist,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  atomic  system  of 
Epicurus.  Des  Cartes  (d.  1650)  followed  in  the  same  trade, 
and  reared  a  whimsical  theory  of  the  universe,  produced,  as  he 
supposed,  by  the  fortuitous  combination  of  atoms,  moving  in 
vortices  through  the  immensity  of  space — a  tlieory  recommended 
by  the  ingenmtjr  with  which  it  was  supported,  and  its  apparently 
solvmg  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Copernicus  (a  Pms- 
sian ;  d.  1543^  had,  a  century  before,  published  his  system  of  the 
pianets,  wluch,  t\io\ig\v  condemxi^d  by  the  church,  was  recdved 
oy  Des  Cartes  and  t\ie  \)eat  T^\E^oao^\i'e». 
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ralileo,  in  1609,  constructed  telescopes  (Sect.  XXXIV., 
md  discovered  the  satellites  of  the  larger  planets,  and 
otions ;  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  imprisonment,  as  a 
;er  of  the  Copemican  heresy.     Kepler  (d.  1630)  investi- 
he  laws  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and 
ilogy  between  theur  distances  from  the  sun  and  periodical 
ions.     The  discoveries  in  astronomy  led  to  improvements 
gation,  and  a  great  advancement  of  geometry  in  all  its 
5S.     Napier,  in  1614,  abridged  calculation  by  the  inven- 
Logarithms.    Torricelli  (d.  1647)  invented  the  barometer, 
ermined  the  weight  of  lie  atmosphere.     In  1616,  Harvey 
7)  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
he  Royal  Society,  which  originated  from  private  meetings 
Bnglisn  philosophers,  was  incorporated  by  Chiurles  11.  m 
nd  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
I  and  useful  arts.    The  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
m1  in  1666,  by  Louis  XIY. ;  and  similar  institutions  were 
L  in  most  of  tie  countries  of  Europe ;  among  which  there 
imunication  of  science,  and  a  laudable  emulation  excited 
publication  of  their  transactions, 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  arose  the  immortal 
(b.  1642,  d.  1727),  who,  by  exhausting  the  most  im- 
discoveries  of  the  laws  of  nature,  has  rendered  it  impos- 
'  posterity  to  eclipse  his  &me.   He  had  discovered,  before 
of  twenty-four,  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation — a 
e  which  solves  the  chief  phenomena  of  nature,  and  con- 
id  regulates  the  whole  machine  of  the  universe.      £Qs 
»f  light  and  colours  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science 
s;  and  his  Principia  (published  in  1687),  the  basis  and 
s  of  all  philosophy. 

)cke  (b.  1532,  d.  1704^,  the  contemporary  of  Newton, 
ally  applied  Lord  Bacon^s  mode  of  investigation  to  the 
:'  the  human  mind ;  and,  utterly  rejecting  uie  S3r8tenis  of 
philosophers,  examined  the  som  by  attending  to  its  ope- 
From  the  simple  fiujt  that  aU  knowledge  is  progressive, 
t  an  infant  gains  its  ideas  gradually  through  the  medium 
3nses,  he  drew  the  general  conclusion,  that  there  are  no 
ieas  in  the  mind,  but  aU  are  either  immediate  perceptions 
d  by  the  senses,  or  acts  of  the  mind  reflecting  on  those 
ons — a  conclusion  which  has  been  obstinatefy  contro- 
chiefly  by  drawing  from  it  fidse  consequences,  but  which 
ar  yet  been  shaken. 

te  progress  of  literature  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
fl,  was  equally  remarkable  with  that  of  science  and  phi- 
,  Trissino  (d.  1550)  was  the  first  of  the  modems  who 
id  an  epic  poem  in  tiie  language  of  his  country,  L'ltaUa 
da  Gotij  and  the  first  ItaEan  who  wrote  a  regular  tra- 
yphonisha.  Of  much  superior  merit  to  the  enic  i^o^\sv  oiC 
,  is  tibe  Luslad  of  the  Portuguese  CaEaoeaa  (^  \lf\^^^  ^ 
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work  aboun^g  in  passages  of  high  poetic  beautj,  and  display- 
ing a  sublime  imagination.  In  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centarv, 
Spain  produced  the  Araucana  of  Erdlla  (d.  after  1590),  an  ejnc 
poem  of  great  inequality'  of  merit,  but  frequently  ezhibitmg 
novelty  of  figures  and  bold  conceptions.  The  subject  is  a  re- 
volt of  the  Peruvians  against  the  Spaniards. 

8.  But  the  principal  epic  poems  of  this  a^  are  the  Orlando 
Furiaso  of  Ariosto  (d.  1533),  and  the  Gierusulemme  LibenUa  of 
Tasso  (d.  1595) :  the  former,  a  work  most  irregular  in  its  plan, 
most  unconnected  and  desultory  in  its  conduct,  most  extnya- 
gant  aud  absurd  in  the  characters  of  its  persons,  but  dispUying 
alternately  ever\-  excellence  of  poetir,  m  the  various  deprt- 
ments  of  the  descriptive,  comic,  satiric,  moral,  and  sublime. 
The  Git'rufalemme  of  Tasso.  of  a  regular  plan  and  perfect  pofish 
in  its  structure,  has  been  frequently  brought  in  comparison  vith 
the  equally  high-finished  poem  of  the  JEneid;  nor  does  the 
Italian  sudor  much  in  the  comparison.  There  is  a  mtDMBtiC 
charm  both  in  the  incidents  and  characters  of  his  poem,  which 
i:iu$t  ever  render  it  a  fiivourite  with  all  readers  of  genuine  taste. 

9.  From  the  time  of  Tasso,  the  genius  of  epic  poetry  lay  dormant 
for  a  century,  till  the  da}-s  of  Milton  (d.  1694) :  for  the  Faery  Qiea 
of  Spenser  (^il.  1596)  is  rather  a  romantic  allegory,  than  an  epie 
poem.  The  Paradise  Zojf,  compared  with  the  great  poems  of 
antiquity,  is  more  irregular  and  less  pertect  as  a  whole  than  the 
IlUid.  ^EneU^  and  O'Jysiey,  but  exhibits  in  detached  parts  more 
of  the  sublime  and  beaudful  than  them  alL  It  has  been  ndl 
remarked,  that  the  inequality  of  this  poem  arises  in  a  great 
ineasuiv  trom  the  nature  of  the  subject,  of  which  some  pans  are 
the  most  lofty  that  can  enter  into  the  human  mind :  and  othos 
v'ould  only  have  been  supported  by  a  laborious  elegance  aad 
pi.«lish.  which  the  author's  genio*  could  not  stoop  to  bestow. 

10.  Lyric  poetry  was  cultivated  in  the  axteenth  century,  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Ilnglan<L  but  with  no  high  success.  The 
lesser  p«>fms  of  Ario^sto  and  Taso  have  no  tincture  of  the 
irenius  di^laii-ed  in  their  greater  works.  Chiabrera  (Italian;  i 
lj>37)  is  perhaps  the  only  lyric  poei  of  this  period  that  note 
ilscinction.  In  France.  Ron^ard  { called  the  prince  of  FreaA 
poe&:  d.  15{i;5)  and  Bellay  (^d.  l^j)  imitated  Petrarch,  with  all 
hs  fidse  wit,  bus  without  hb  p«is&bxi.  Maroc  (d.  1544),  howeier, 
tQ  the  ntnevtr  and  easy  vein  ot*  hs;  hunb^or.  is  Jusdv  acooanted 
the  master  of  La  Fontaine  {d.  Ii594\  In  the  begxzmin^  of  tk 
seventeenth  century.  French  versdcaoon  recoved  a  couKienble 
^o&h  fiom  the  compcettzoiB  of  Bacan  (d.  1670),  and  yet  wot 
trona  ihoee  of  Malherbe  (^the  lather  of  French  hrie  poetrr;  i 
1(KJ^> :  and  towards  the  en^i  of  that  eennzrr.  hrw  poeonr  mt 
eolthafied  with  h^  soRxess  by  La  Fanre.  Chd^Klt,  andBachao- 
■n«l^  ChadtKo*  »d  Gressec.' 

11%  Tbe  Eii^ii^  brcv:  poetry  of  the  sixteeitdi  eeotarr— of 
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harsh  and  inharmomous;  nor  is  much  improvement  discernible 
till  the  time  of  Cowley  (d.  1667)  and  WaQer  (d.  1687.)  The 
merit  of  Cowley  as  a  lyric  poet  was  too  highly  prized  in  his  own 
age,  and  is  underrated  in  ours.  With  all  his  mlse  wit,  pedantry, 
and  obscurity,  he  is  often  both  sublime  and  pathetic  in  no  mo- 
derate degree.  The  lyric  ode  in  the  third  book  of  the  Davideis 
tias  few  parallels  in  the  English  language.  As  a  prose  writer, 
Cowley  shines  in  that  age  with  superior  excellence.  Waller  is 
more  polished  and  harmonious  than  any  of  the  preceding  or  con- 
temporary poets;  but  his  wit  is  quaint,  and  his  elevation  too  fre- 
jaently  bombast. 

12.  Dryden  (d.  1701),  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
earned  lyric  poetry  to  its  highest  perfection.  His  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia^s  Day  surpasses  all  the  l3nric  compositions  both  of  antiquity 
emd  modem  times.  He  shines  conspicuously  as  a  satirist,  pos- 
lessing  the  keen  and  caustic  wit,  without  the  indelicacy,  of 
Favenal  or  Horace.  His  versions  from  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio 
ire  easy  and  spirited,  and  display  a  happy  talent  for  poetical 
larrative.  His  numerous  dramatic  pieces,  though  exhibiting 
yoQi  invention  and  poetic  beauty,  are  deficient  in  true  passion, 
md  in  the  jost  dilineation  of  character. 

13.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
inuna  in  Europe  began  to  furnish  a  rational  entertainment.  At 
liat  period.  Lope  de  Vega  (d.  1635)  and  Calderona  (d.  1687)  in 
kMun,  and  Shakspeare  (d.  1616)  in  England,  produced  those 
neoes  which,  though  irregular  and  stained  with  blemishes,  are 
kt  this  day  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen.  The  Spanish 
^ys  of  that  age  have  been  a  rich  mine  for  succeeding  drama- 
ists,  both  among  the  French,  Italians,  and  English.  The  merits 
»f  Shakspeare  are  familiar  to  every  person  of  taste.  Ignorant 
»f  llie  rules  of  his  art,  he  is  the  pure  child  of  nature,  and  thus 
exhibits  often  her  caprices  and  absurdities;  but  these  are  re- 
leemed  by  the  most  transcendent  beauties.  The  old  English 
bnuna  is,  with  all  its  irregularities,  incomparably  superior  to  the 
Dodem,  both  in  touching  the  passions  and  in  displa^dng  just 
riews  of  human  character.  The  persons  are  more  discrimmated 
vj  various  and  appropriate  features,  and  the  nicer  shades  of 
learly  resembling  characters  are  thus  more  distinctly  marked. 
Che  mixture  of  the  comic  and  tragic  in  the  same  plot,  though 
xmdemned  by  modem  practice,  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  m 
he  pieces  of  Shakspeare  and  l^s  contemporaries;  nor  is  there 
inything  in  such  a  mixture,  but  what  is  consonant  to  nature.  To 
b  person  of  true  taste,  it  will  be  found  often  to  heighten,  by  con- 
arast,  the  capital  emotion  to  be  excited. 

14.  The  compositions  for  the  French  stage,  in  the  end  of  the 
lerenteenth  century,  are  strictly  conformable  to  dramatic  rules, 
ind  iQAny  of  those  pieces  are  models  of  a  correct  and  polished 
taste.  The  morality  of  the  French  drama  of  that  age  and  the 
063^  IB  in  general  purer  than  onrs ;  but  th^  piec^  ^^  ^^^^^soX 
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in  the  nice  delineation  of  character,  and  in  the  power  of  exciting 
the  passions.  Comeille  (d.  1684)  and  Racine  (d,  1699)  brou^t 
the  French  tragedy  to  its  highest  elevation,  as  Moliere  (d.  1678) 
the  comedy.  Comeille  has  more  grandeur  and  sublimity  than 
his  rival,  who  excels  >iini  in  the  tender  and  pathetic.  The  come- 
dies of  JMoliere,  highly  amusing  in  the  present  time,  were  more 
particularly  valuable  in  the  age  when  they  were  written,  and  had 
a  sensible  effect  in  correcting  its  prevailing  follies — ^the  pedantry 
of  the  ladies,  the  ignorance  and  quackery  of  the  physicians,  and 
the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  French  noblesse.  The  last  of  the 
eminent  dramatists  who  adorned  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  the  elder  Crebillon  (d.  1764),  who  drew  many  sublime 
and  impassioned  scenes  fit)m  the  source  of  terror;  and  who,  in 
all  his  works,  was  as  eminently  the  Mend  of  ■virtue  as  his  worth- 
less son  hajs  been  the  pander  of  vice. 

15.  The  most  eminent  historians  of  the  sixteenth  century  are, 
De  Thou  (F.;  d.  1617),  Davila  (L;  d.  1631),  and  Machiavd  (L; 
d.  1527).  De  Thou  has  written  the  annals  of  his  own  time,  from 
1545  to  1607,  with  great  judgment,  and  in  most  elegant  Latin 
composition.  The  history  of  Davila,  the  Annals  of  the  Bivil  Wan 
of  France  in  the  time  of  the  Leagues,  though  the  work  of  ajw- 
tisan,  is  composed  with  no  common  degree  of  candour  and  im- 
partiality. Machiavel  wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  History  of  Florence,  of  wmch  the  style  is  classical, 
and  the  matter  well  arranged,  but  too  much  interrupted  by  le- 
dections  and  political  discussions.  In  the  seventeenth  oentoyt 
Bentivoglio  (I.;  d.  1644)  composed  his  EGstory  of  the  Civil  Wan 
of  Flanders,  with  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
perspicuitjr  of  narrative,  and  eloquence  of  style.  Among  the 
English  historians  in  the  beginning  of  that  period,  Balei^  (^ 
1617)  is  the  most  distinguished,  though  his  History  of  the  World 
is,  in  point  of  style,  inferior  to  the  judgment  shown  in  the  a^ 
rangement  of  the  matter.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventerath 
century.  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  merit,  whether  we  consider  the  authenticity  of  its  ftcts* 
the  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed  in  the  delineation 
of  the  characters,  or  the  grave  and  manly  doqnence  of  the  style. 
If,  in  the  opposition  of  political  opioions,  he  has  been  deemed  too 
partial  in  the  defence  of  his  sovereign  (Charles  L),  even  his  ad- 
versaries have  admitted  his  perfect  mteerity  and  oitire  conTio- 
tion  of  the  rectitude  of  the  cause  which  he  supports. 
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SECTION  I. 

'  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1688  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  GEORGE  H.  (1760.) 

Character  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. — ^The  Revolntion  of 
)B  was  the  era  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  English  Consti- 
bn.  The  great  fact  which  distinguished  this  period  was  not 
mere  overthrow  of  one  dynasty,  and  the  estabhshment  of 
liher :  it  was  the  termination  of  a  contest  which  had  been 
lied  on  for  centuries  between  the  crown  and  the  parliament, 
rather,  the  aristocracy.  The  early  Korman  monarchs  were 
loliite ;  but  their  powerful  barons  had  imposed  limitations  on 
*  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  for  their  own  security; 
1,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  new  middle- 
as  of  landholders,  which  had  been  created  by  the  extensive 
(division  of  property,  particularly  of  the  church  lands,  having 
iome  predominant  in  the  House  of  Commons,  showed  a  desire 
limit  still  further  the  royal  authority.  Elizabeth  and  James 
1  discovered  that  the  want  of  money  alone  could  render  a 
4iament  formidable  to  their  power.  Accordingly,  the  one 
ictised  a  systematic  parsimony;  the  other  maintamed  a  pacific 
iicy,  in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  parliament,  rather 
in  make  concessions,  by  which  alone  paruamentary  grants 
dd  be  obtained.  The  necessities  of  Charles  I.,  and  t£e  di- 
idation  of  the  revenue  by  his  predecessors,  obliged  him  to 
)ly  to  parliament ;  and,  as  the  House  of  Commons  would  only 
int  supplies  on  condition  of  his  surrendering  certain  rights  of 
\  crown  which  had  always  been  enjoyed,  he  resorted  to  illegal 
ans  of  raising  a  revenue,  independent  of  parliament,  which  led 
his  execution  and  the  fall  oi  the  monarchy.  Public  liberty 
rosraded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  The  abolition  of  the 
did  payments  on  the  succession  to  estates  at  the  Restoration, 
idh  had  contributed  nearly  one-half  of  the  ancient  revenue,  and 
i  substitution  of  excise  taxes  and  increased  customs-duties, 
ich  transferred  the  expenses  of  government  fi:om  the  land- 
Iders  to  the  communiljr,  appeared  to  have  calmed  the  parlia- 
sitary  opposition  durmg  his  reign ;  and  had  James  II.  not 
rmed  the  high-church  party  in  England,  and  thi^  Eii^\&eo'^^'as\& 
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and  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  by  a  too  early  betrayal  of  his  in- 
tention to  give  place  and  power  only  to  the  Catholics,  he  might 
have  rendered  tne  monarchy  despotic.  The  House  of  Commons 
even  settled  on  James  for  life,  on  his  accession,  a  greater  revenue 
than  any  monarch  of  England  had  ever  enjoyed.*  The  Revo- 
lution was  therefore  a  national  expression  of  feeling,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Popery,  and  in  favour  of  religious  liberty.  It  was  also 
greatly  promoted  by  clamour  of  the  partisans  of  William  against 
the  new  system  of  taxation,  which  had  transferred  the  expenses 
of  the  state  from  the  land  upon  the  commodities  consumed  by  the 
people,  and  the  obnoxious  duty  of  hearth-money.  The  Kevo- 
lution  is  rendered  memorable  for  its  declaration,  that  absolute 
monarchy  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  for  its  abolition  of  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  and  non-resistance.  It  inverted  the  relation- 
ship which  heretofore  existed  between  the  law  and  the  ruling 
power,  by  the  practical  subjection  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
and  by  its  assertion  that  the  sovereign  power  existed  in  the 
people.  The  limitations  under  which  the  new  monarch  was  to 
accede  to  the  throne  are  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights^ 
which  was  annexed  to  the  settlement  (see  page  436).  It  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  that  this  instrument  was  not  a  reform 
bill :  it  was  merely  a  recital  of  ancient  laws  which  had  been 
violated,  and  a  security  against  their  friture  violation ;  it  was 
merely  a  declaratory,  not  a  remedial  measure ;  it  neither  trenched 
upon  the  leffal  power  of  the  crown,  nor  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
popular  and  parliamentary  privilege;  it  merely  recapitulated 
rights  which  previously  existed,  as  a  firm  and  constitutional 
basis  of  future  reform.  The  declaration  was  confirmed  by  the 
legislature  in  the  Bill  of  Bights,  to  which  was  added  the  important 
provision,  that  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  marriage 
with  a  Romanist,  should  for  ever  exclude  fix)m  the  crown  and 
government  of  the  realm.  On  these  terms,  William  III.,  prince 
of  Orange,  stadtholder  of  Holland,  and  husband  of  Mary,  daughter 
of  James  II.,  accepted  the  throne,  February  13,  1689. 

2.  Improvements  in  the  Constitution^  under  William  IIL-^^' 
Among  the  principal  advantages  resulting  from  the  Revolution, 
was  the  Act  of  Toleration^  the  earliest  charter  of  religious  liberty. 
This  act  exempted  from  legal  penalties  those  Dissenters  who 
were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  subscribe  the 
declaration  against  Popery;  and  those  ministers  of  dissenting 

*  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  principal  branches  of  hii  revenue  in  168Bi 
clear  of  all  deductioni,  ai  returned  to  parliament  (Commons  Journal,  vol  x.,  pb  St)- 
Tonnage  and  poundage  (5  per-cent,  customs)  duties,  including  the 

wool,  coal,  and  salt  farm £600,000 

Excise  on  beer  and  ale, ,        6(16|S8S 

Hearth-money, ,        .   24&,000 

]*ost-office, 65,000 

Wine  licenses 10,000 

New  impositions  on  wine  and  vinegar,         ...  .       .      178^901 

Duties  on  tobacco  and  sugar, .       .  148)861 

Duty  on  French  linen,  brandy,  silk,  &c,     •       .       .       .  .        M^TIO 
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congregatioiis,  who  should  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
except  the  thurty-fourth  and  two  succeeding  articles,  and  a  part 
of  the  twentieth.  William  was  an  enemy  to  persecution,  and 
would  gladly  have  coinprised  in  this  statute  the  abolition  of  the 
Test  Act ;  but  the  spuit  of  party  was  too  strong ;  and  it  was 
lot  imtil  ihe  demoralizing  effects  of  this  statute  had  been  felt  for 
I  century  and  a  half  by  the  conscientious  portion  of  the  com- 
nnnity,  that  it  was  expunged  fix)m  the  statute-book,  in  our  own 
lay.  The  Toleration  Act  of  1689  afforded,  indeed,  but  a  scanty 
neasure  of  reform :  its  efficiency,  however,  was  much  promoted 
>y  the  lenience,  with  which  its  provisions  were  enforced. — 2. 
Another  important  benefit  derived  fi*om  the  Revolution,  was  the 
Settlement  of  the  Revenue.  It  had  been  the  practice  to  settle  on 
the  king,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  produce  of 
aertain  taxes,  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
crown  and  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  public  service — the 
extraordinary  expenses,  as  those  of  war,  being  defi*ayed  by  spe- 
cial grants  levied  by  assessments  on  property.  But  the  actual 
misapplication  of  the  revenue  in  the  late  reigns;  the  tempta- 
tion which  was  thereby  offered  to  the  sovereign,  if  warlike,  to 
maintain  from  his  own  resources  a  standing  armv,  or,  if  firugal 
and  pacific,  to  govern  without  summoning  a  parliament  at  all ; 
and  me  alarming  extravagance  which  had  marked  the  career  of 
Charles  U.,  determined  the  parliament,  in  1689,  to  set  apart  a 
stipulated  sum  for  the  support  of  the  crown,  and  to  devote  the 
rest  of  the  public  money  to  certain  specified  services,  an  account 
of  which  should  be  annimQy  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
3.  A  third  reform  was  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  high- 
treason — a  measure  loudly  called  for  by  the  iniquitous  condem- 
nations to  be  found  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  State  Trials. 
The  statute  of  1695  provides,  that  all  persons  indicted  for  high- 
treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  should  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  indictment  five  days  before  the  tHal — a  period  ex- 
tended by  a  subsequent  act  to  ten  days ;  that  they  should  be 
sipplied  with  a  copy  of  the  pannel  of  jurors,  two  days  before  their 
trial ;  that  they  should  be  empowered  to  make  their  defence  by 
counsel,  and  to  have  their  witnesses  examined  on  oath ;  that  no 
person  should  be  indicted,  except  upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful 
witnesses,  both  attesting  the  same  overt  act,  or  each  attesting 
a  separate  overt  act  of  the  same  treason ;  and  that  prosecutions 
be  hmited  to  the  term  of  three  years  after  commission  of  the 
offence.  A  clause  was  inserted,  enacting  that  a  peer  should  be 
tried  by  the  whole  peerage. — 4.  Another  important  consequence 
of  the  Revolution  was  the  establishment  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VXH.,  every  government  had 
controlled  the  means  of  ^ee  discussion,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Licensing  Act.  In  1693  this  act  expired,  and  has  never  since 
been  renewed. — 5.  Lastly,  the  duration  of  parliament,  which 
under  Charles  U,  had  extended  to  a  period  of  seventeen  ^«as%^ 
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was  limited  in  1694  by  the  Triennial  Act^  which  prcvided  that 
every  parliament  should  cease  and  determine  withm  three  years 
from  its  meetmg.  Several  of  these  meafiures  were  at  first  resisted 
by  the  crown ;  but  the  steady  perseverance,  and  eventual  success 
of  the  parliament,  demonstrated  the  growth  of  an  opinion,  that  all 
power  is  a  trust  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  that,  when 
abused,  it  may  be  withdrawn. 

3.  Invasion  of  Ireland  hy  James  IL — ^As  soon  as  James  had 
vacated  the  English  throne  he  repaired  to  France,  where  he  was 
cordially  received  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Germain.     His  only  hope  of  recovering  his  forfeited 
dominions  depended  on  his  adherents  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Accordingly,  in  March,  1689,  he  landed  at  Kinsale,  and  made  a 
public  entry  into  Dublin.    Here  he  met  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
assented  to  a  bill  for  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which 
means  the  Protestants  lost  their  estates,  and  were  mostly  ruined: 
three  thousand  were  proscribed;  Ireland  was  declared  independ- 
ent of  the  English  parliament ;  and  the  whole  island  submitted 
to  James,  except  Londonderry,  which,  afler  braving  all  the 
horrors  of  a  siege  and  famine,  was  relieved  bv  Kirke,  one  of 
William's  generals.    In  the  following  year,  William  concluded 
the  war  in  person,  on  the  banks  of  me  Boyne  (July  1,  1691). 
James  was  defeated,  and  returned  to  St.  Germain.   Tlie  whole  of 
Ireland  was  subdued,  and  12,000  Irish  emigrated  to  France.    In 
1692,  a  French  fleet  was  equipped  for  the  restoration  of  James, 
but  was  entirely  defeated  by  Admiral  Kussel,  off  La  Hogue.    On 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  the  fiiends  of  James  renewed  their 
negotiations  on  his  behalf.    A  new  Jacobite  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed for  the  assassination  of  William;  but  the  conspirators  were 
detected,  and  punished  in  1696  by  forms  of  law  inconsistent 
with  those  prescribed  by  the  Bill  of  Bights.    After  some  retalia- 
tions on  the  French,  Louis  XIV.  was  compelled  by  the  treatji  of 
Ryswick,  in  1697,  to  recognise  the  title  of  William,  which,  since 
the  queen's  death,  had  become  the  subject  of  dispute ;  and  thus 
were  the  pretensions  of  James  set  aside,  and  the  intrigues  of  war 
terminated  for  several  years.    James  11.  died  at  St.  Germain, 
(Sept.  16,  1701),  leaving  a  son,  whom  Louis  proclaimed  king  of 
England — a  title  which  was  also  recognised  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  pope.    The  national  resentment  of 
this  insult  and  breach  of  faith  led  to  some  decided  measures  of 
parliament :  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  queen,  who 
acted  as  regent  for  the  pretender,  were  attainted ;  and  &hiU  of 
abjuration  was  passed,  by  which  an  oath  was  required  of  all  dvil 
and  ecclesiastical  officers,  acknowledging  William  as  rightful  and 
lawful  king,  and  denying  any  right  or  title  to  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales. 

4t,  Affairs  of  Scotland  under  William  III. — Scotland  followed 
the  example  of  England :  a  declaration  and  claim  of  rights  was 
drawn  up,  and  an  act  of  settlement  passed  in  favour  of  WilSam  and 
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Maiy.  The  partisans  of  James,  after  gaining  a  signal  victory 
over  the  troops  of  William  at  Eilliecraime,  under  Gordon  and 
Dundee,  were  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  William  and  Mary  were 
proclaimed.  The  Scottish  declaration  of  rights  affirmed,  among 
other  things,  that  Prelacy  and  precedence  m  ecclesiastical  office 
ought  to  be  abolished  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government.  The  struggle  between  the  advocates  of  these  two 
forms  of  discipline  had  been  a  melancholy  one  for  Scotland.  To 
enforce  Prelacy  on  a  Presbyterian  population,  every  resource 
which  war,  massacre,  devastation,  me  boots,  and  the  thumb- 
screw could  suggest,  had  been  exhausted.  The  abolition,  there- 
fore, of  the  offensive  institution,  and  the  confirmation  of  that  to 
which  the  nation  was  attached,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
beneficial  acts  of  William's  reign.  The  convention  of  estates 
assumed  the  title  of  a  parliament,  and  continued  to  sit  during  the 
king's  reign.  Many  important  reforms  were  secured  during  its 
session,  besides  those  contained  in  the  declaration  of  rights: 
twenty-six  members  were  added  to  the  representatives  of  counties ; 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  Stuart  kmgs  were  repealed ;  and 
the  lords  of  articles,*  the  chief  grievance  of  the  parliament, 
abolished.  By  a  subsequent  act,  security  was  afibrded  against 
unjust  imprisonment :  the  prison^  was  to  be  released  on  bail 
within  twenty-four  hours,  on  application  to  a  judge,  unless  com- 
mitted for  a  capital  ofience ;  m  this  case,  he  was  to  be  tried 
within  sixty  days.  Notwithstanding  these  constitutional  im- 
provements, considerable  disaffection  was  prevalent  at  this  i)eriod 
m  Scotland,  and  is  referred  by  Mr  HaUam  to  "  the  condition  of 
an  andent,  independent  kingdom,  inhabited  by  a  proud,  high- 
spirited  people,  relatively  to  another  kingdom,  which  they  had 
long  regarded  with  enmity,  still  with  jealousy ;  but  to  which,  in 
spite  ot  their  theoretical  equality,  they  were  kept  in  subordina- 
tion by  an  insurmountable  necessity.''  To  this  general  sentiment 
must  be  added  the  irritation  caused  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe,  perpetrated  by  the  order  of  William,  in 
1691 ;  and  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  his  foiling  the  Scot- 
tish project  of  plantmg  a  colony  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  1699. 
6.  Revenue;  Finance;  Public  Debt. — ^The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  Revolution,  was  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
expenditure  of  government.  Parliament  had  acquired  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  crown ;  and  its  leaders  were  at  liberty  to 
appropriate  the  public  property,  and  to  expend  the  revenue  as 
t£ey  could  agree  among  themselves.  So  long  as  the  monarch 
had  an  independent  administrative  power,  the  parliament  was 

•  The  king  empowered  the  commluioner  to  choose  eight  bishopi»  whom  he 
authorised  to  nominate  eight  noblemen ;  these  together  chose  eight  barons  and 
eight  burgesses ;  and  this  whole  number,  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of  state 
as  supernumeraries,  constituted  the  lords  of  the  articles.  This  commitee  possessed 
the  sole  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  bringing  in  motions,  making  overtures  for 
redressing  wrongs,  and  proposing  means  and  expedi&its  for  the  relief  and  beneit  of 
the  n^^ectur~Froc^dmgt  qfthe  Scots  ParliatneiU  Tiiuftcafed* 
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sparing  in  its  grants,  in  order  that  its  authority  might  be  felt. 
Until  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
court  and  the  state  had  been  principally  defrayed  by  the  rent  of 
the  royal  domains,  the  payments  on  the  succession  to  lands  held 
of  the  crown,  and  the  five-per-cent.  customs  duties.      Excise 
duties  were  unknown  until  the  civil  wars,  and  then  only  imposed 
as  a  temporary  expedient  untQ  order  was  re-established.     They 
were  partly  continued  during  the  Commonwealth ;  but  assess- 
ments on  real  and  personal  property  were  made  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue,  as  had  always  been  the  practice.     At  the 
Restoration,  the  system  was  reversed :  excise  and  customs  duties 
were  then  made  the  primary  sources  of  income,  and  land  taxes 
the  supplementary  and  extraordinary  in  time  of  war.     Charles 
n.  stipulated  with  the  great  landholders,  who  had  the  power  to 
promote  his  restoration,  to  relinquish  the  feudal  prerogatives 
and  claims  on  the  land  (which  had  contributed  about  one-half  of 
the  ancient  revenue,  and  had  long  been  felt  as  vexatious  and 
imequal  in  their  pressure)  for  a  commutation  on  an  equitahle 
principle.     The  feudal  rights  of  the  crown  were  abolished  by 
statute  (c.  24, 1660);  but  the  Commons  afterwards  determined, 
by  a  majority  of  two,  that  the  crown  should  be  indemnified,  not 
by  a  rent  charge  on  the  lands  exempted,  but  by  increased  excise 
duties  on  liquors  sold  by  retail,  which  illustrates  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  landholders  in  parliament.     On  the  accession  of 
James  11.,  his  ordinary  income  was  fixed  at  two  millions  (no 
provision  being  made  for  the  army  and  navy),  to  be  r^sed  in 
the  same  manner — a  larger  revenue  than  any  English  monarch 
had  ever  enjoyed.     The  partisans  of  William  inveighed  not  only 
at  the  amount,  but  also  against  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be 
raised,  as  burdensome  to  the  conmiunity  and  an  exemption  to 
the  landholders.      Accordingly,  after  the  Revolution,  notwith- 
standing that  the  power  of  parliament  had  been  greatly  increased, 
a  return  was  made  to  assessments  on  property,  as  the  principal 
source  of  revenue.     During  the  Commonwealth,  as  much  as 
eight  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of  land  had  been  levied 
during  the  war,  in  lieu  of  military  services,  and  four  shillings  as 
the  peace  assessment  (see  page  430).    In  1692,  a  land-tax,  at 
the  latter  rate  on  real  estate,  and  twenty-four  shillings  for  every 
£100  of  personal  estate  (which,  assummg  the  annual  value  of 
property  at  £6,  rated  both  alike)  was  imposed,  as  in  the  nature  of 
a  commutation  for  the  feudal  profits  abolished  at  the  Restoration, 
and  produced  about  two  miUions,  equal  to  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  James  n.    This  land  tax  was  continued  at  the  same  rate  for 
five  years  in  succession,  and  annually  afterwards,*  sometimes  at 
less,  but  generally  at  the  same  rate  (whatever  were  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state),  until  the  year  1798,  when  the  original  quota 

*  In  1097,  the  principle  of  the  land  tax  act  wai  altered.    The  sum  ta  be  railed 

wu  then  fixed,  and  personal  estate  was  made  the  primary  sub|ect  of  assessmeni;  st 

u  tpeciHed  rate,  while  real  ctlaU  wu  oiA^  WaAAa  Cor  the  deficiency.   This  eontiniMd 
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on  ea«h  parish  became  a  fixed  payment,  in  place  of  increasilig 
with  the miproved  yalue  of  the  lands;  the  consequence  being, 
that  in  1798,  and  at  present,  the  land  tax  is  less  than  one  penny 
in  the  pound  in  some  places,  and  in  others  nearly  four  shuiings. 
Until  the  Revolution,  parliament  was  opposed  to  wars,  as  me 
expense  fell  on  the  land ;  but  when  it  detemuned  not  to  allow 
an  increase  of  the  land  tax,  and  that  the  expense  must  be  de- 
^yed  by  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  and  by  loans,  then 
T^iliam  m.  was  allowed  to  gratify  his  passion  for  war.  All 
writers  are  agreed  that  G^m  that  time  a  reckless  (extravagance 
was  the  practice  of  every  cabinet.  During  the  reign  of  WiBiam, 
his  ministers  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  granted  away  the 
crown  lands  without  consideration,  as  it  was  said,  to  increase  the 
dependence  of  the  sovereign.  They  were  protected  firom  further 
dilapidation  by  statute,  on  the  accession  of  Anne.  The  ministers 
of  William  have  also  been  accused  of  embezzling  the  revenue, 
and  opposing  inquiry.  A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
declared,  in  1701,  ^^  that  it  was  notorious,  that  many  millions  of 
money  had  been  given  to  his  majesty  for  the  service  of  the  public, 
which  remain  unaccounted  for."  It  was  stated  at  the  time,  that 
in  &ve  years,  £10,864,873  had  been  embezzled  or  unaccounted 
for.  Every  measure  proposed  for  the  public  benefit  was  rendered 
abortive,  the  leading  object  of  members  being  to  enrich  them- 
selves, and  to  exempt  their  lands  Gxtm  taxation.  Ministers 
&youred  these  views,  to  obtain  support  to  cany  their  measures. 
New  offices  were  created,  and  pensions  granted,  to  increase  the 
mioisterial  influence,  regardless  of  the  expense.  The  taxes  were 
increased,  the  revenue  being  raised  fi:om  customs,  excise,  lot- 
teries, land  taxes,  poll  taxes,  taxes  on  marriages,  births,  &c.  In 
1694,  the  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated,  and  lent  a  capital 
of  £1,200,000  at  8  per  cent.,  with  permission  to  issue  notes 
payable  on  demand.  The  East  India  Company  also  obtained 
a  new  charter,  on  lending  two  millions  at  8  per  cent.  Money 
was  also  borrowed  on  the  most  extravagant  terms  on  exchequer 
bills,  and  by  temporary  life  and  perpetual  annuities.  The  total 
Bun  raised  during  the  thirteen  years  reign  of  William  in.  was — • 

Customs, £13,296,833 

Excise, 13,649,328 

Land  tax, 19,174,059 

PoU  taxes, 2,557,642. 

On  marriages,  births,  &c 275,517 

Various  articles  (including  permanent  loans),  9,745,300 

Temporary  loans  unpaid,            .        .        .  13,348,680 

£72,047,369 

to  be  the  principle  of  every  lubsequent  act,  with  one  exception,  until  1896,  when 
fWMNul  eitate  WM  exempted;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  acted  upon, 
thus  showing  that  the  assessment  had  been  illegally  levied  for  139  years,  and  that 
tiM  laodholden  had  been  afraid  to  claim  the  exemption,  lest  inquiry  should  lead  to 
an  assessment  on  the  improved  rental  of  their  property. 
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Giving  an  annual  expenditure  of  upwards  of  five  millions  and 
a-half ;  and  leaving,  at  the  death  of  William  EI.,  a  public  debt 
amounting  to  upwards  of  sixteen  millions. 

6.  State  of  Parties  under  Anne, — ^The  Act  of  Settlement  of 
1689  had  determined  that  afler  William  and  Mary,  and  in  de- 
&ult  of  their  having  issue,  the  crown  should  descend  to  Anne 
Stuart,  younger  sister  of  Mary,  and  a  Protestant,  to  the  exdu- 
fiion  of  their  brother,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Bomish 
faith.  Accordingly,  in  1702,  Anne  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. She  was  wife  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  who  was,  however, 
no  more  than  her  first  subject.  The  events  of  this  reign  were  so 
controlled  by  conflicting  politics,  that  it  is  necessary  to  unde^ 
stand  the  distinctive  principles  which  actuated  the  two  leading 
parties  of  the  state,  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  "  Both  of  ihese 
parties,  it  is  material  to  observe,  a^eed  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  constitution ;  that  is,  in  the  administration  of  government  by 
a  hereditary  sovereign,  and  in  the  concurrence  of  that  soverdgn 
with  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in  legislation,  as  well  as  in 
those  other  institutions  which  have  been  reckoned  most  ancient 
and  fundamental.  A  favourer  of  unlimited  monarchy  was  not 
a  tory,  neither  was  a  republican  a  whig.  Lord  Clarendon  was  a 
tory,  Hobbes  was  not ;  Bishop  Hoadley  was  a  whig,  Milton  "was 
not.  But  they  differed  mainly  in  this :  that,  to  a  tory,  the  con- 
stitution, inasmuch  as  it  was  the  constitution,  was  an  ultimate 
point,  beyond  which  he  never  looked,  and  from  which  he  thongbt 
it  altogether  impossible  to  swerve ;  whereas  a  whig  deemed  all 
forms  of  government  subordinate  to  the  public  good,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  change  when  they  should  cease  to  promote  thst 
object.  Within  those  bounds,  which  he,  as  well  as  his  antago- 
nist, meant  not  to  transgress,  and  rejecting  aU  unnecessary  m- 
novation,  the  whig  had  a  natural  tendency  to  political  improve- 
ment ;  the  tory,  an  aversion  to  it.  The  one  loved  to  descant  on 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind ;  the  other,  on  the  mischiefi  of 
sedition,  and  the  rights  of  kings.  Though  both,  as  I  have  said, 
admitted  a  common  principle  (the  maintenance  of  the  constitu- 
tion) ;  yet,  this  made  the  privileges  of  the  subject — ^that,  the 
crown's  prerogative — ^his  peculiar  care.  Hence,  it  seemed 
likely,  that  through  passion  and  circumstance  the  tory  might  aid 
in  establishing  despotism,  or  the  whig  in  subverting  monarchy. 
The  former  was  generally  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  me  press  and 
to  freedom  of  inquiry,  especially  in  religion ;  the  latter,  thdr 
friend.  The  principle  of  the  one,  in  short,  was  amelioration ;  of 
the  other,  conservation."* 

7,  Continental  War ;  Marlborough, — ^The  general  character  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
European  system,  will  be  described  in  the  following  section. 
The  negotiations  of  the  grand  alliance,  commenced  by  William, 
were  eagerly  carried  on  by  his  successor,  who  appointed  Marl- 
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borough  general  of  her  forces  at  home  and  abroad.  The  cam- 
paign began  in  July,  1702.  In  Flanders,  Marlborough  drove 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  from  the  field,  and  recovered  some  towns 
which  were  of  importance  for  the  commerce  of  Holland ;  he  then 
pursued  Boufflers  to  Liege,  which  he  took  by  assault.  In  1704, 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  carried  the  war  into  Germany, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Blenheim  over  the  combined 
Ibrces  of  the  French  and  Bavarians.  In  1706,  the  English  gene- 
ral again  took  the  field  in  Flanders,  and  entirely  defeated  the 
French  under  Villeroy  and  Marsin,  at  Ramillies.  The  result  of 
tins  victory  was  the  immediate  conquest  of  all  Brabant.  After 
an  ineffectual  negotiation  for  peace  on  the  part  of  Louis,  another 
desperate  conflict  took  place,  in  1709,  at  Malplaquet.  Marl- 
borough was  again  victorious,  though  at  a  vast  expenditure  of 
life ;  while  the  French,  without  half  the  loss,  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire firom  the  field.  But  the  intrigues  of  a  court  were  never 
more  perilous  to  a  &.vourite  than  in  the  jpresent  reign.  So 
Inrilliant  and  rapid  had  been  the  success  of  Marlborough,  that 
he  had  eclipsed  every  rival  for  royal  fiivour — ^had  been  the 
people's  idol,  and,  in  the  bold  language  of  some  of  his  parliament- 
ary admirers,  had  actually  "retrieved"  the  honour  of  the  nation. 
Yet  he  fell  by  the  wiles  of  a  woman.  The  queen,  wearied  of  the 
insolence  of  her  celebrated  &.vourite,  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, transferred  her  private  favour  to  Mrs  Masham.  This 
axtful  woman,  playing  upon  the  queen's  known  partiality  for  the 
tones,  contrived,  m  1707,  the  downfall  of  the  whig  Godolphin 
ministry,  and  the  substitution  of  a  tory  cabinet,  in  the  hands  of 
Harley  and  St.  John.  The  effects  of  the  change  were  soon  felt 
by  Marlborough :  he  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  censure  to 
the  parliament.  In  1711  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  employments, 
and  adjudged  by  the  queen  for  prosecution,  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing received,  annually,  sums  of  money  from  the  army  contractors. 
But  the  effects  of  the  favourite's  ascendency  over  the  queen  ex- 
tended ftirther  than  England :  all  Europe  was  affected  by  it.  The 
war  of  the  succession  in  Spain,  which  had  cost  the  nation  so  dear, 
was  abruptly  terminated,  under  circumstances  which  reflect  little 
honour  on  the  government ;  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  left 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  Spanish  throne. 

8.  Affairs  of  Scotland  under  Anne, — In  1704,  the  Scottish 
parliament,  impatient  of  English  influence,  and  irritated  by  the 
disappointment  of  their  commercial  project  (§  4),  refused  to 
grant  supplies,  unless  connected  with  the  Act  of  Security — ^a 
measure  to  which  the  royal  assent  had  been  refiised  in  the 
former  session.  This  act  provided,  that,  in  case  of  the  queen's 
dying  without  issue,  the  states  should  immediately  meet  and 
name  a  successor  to  the  crown,  who  should  be  a  Protestant; 
that  this  successor  should  not  be  the  same  person  who  should 
possess  the  crown  of  England,  unless  during  her  majesty's  reiga 
a  settlement  should  be  made  in  parliament  o£  t^ie  i\^\&  «sA 
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liberties  of  the  nation,  independent  of  English  councils;  and 
that  the  prerogative  of  declaring  peace  and  war  should  be  sub- 
jected for  ever  to  the  approbation  of  parliament.    It  appeared 
now  to  be  a  fiivourable  opportunity  for  uniting  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  Great  Britam,  to  be 
represented  in  one  and  the  same  parliament,  and  for  repealing 
all  existing  laws  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  interest  d 
either  country.    Afler  several  discussions  between  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  incorporation  came  into  effect, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1707.    The  celebrated  Act  of  Union  pro- 
vided, that  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Umted  Kingdom 
be  vested  in  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs,  bein^  Protest- 
ants ;  that  all  subjects  of  Great  Britain  enjoy  equal  privileges  of 
trade ;  that  the  coin  be  the  same ;  that  the  courts  of  judicature 
in  Scotland  retain  their  authority  and  privileges ;  that  Scotland 
be  represented  in  the  parliament  of  Grreat  Britain  by  sixteen 
peers,  to  be  elected  for  every  parliament  by  the  whole  body, 
and  forty-five  commoners,  two-thirds  of  whom  to  be  chosen  by 
the  counties,  and  one-third  by  the  boroughs ;  that  the  peers  ii 
Scotland  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  immediatdy  after 
the  English  peers  created  before  the  union,  but  before  all  peen 
of  Great  Britain  who  might  be  created  after  the  union;  and  that 
the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  forms  of  religious  government  be 
established  for  ever  for  England  and  ScotWd  respectivelyi  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  umon.     This  act  was  for  a  long  time 
offensive  to  many  of  the  Scots :  the  Jacobites  saw  their  hopes  of 
the  succession  annihilated;  the  whigs  apprehended  the  worst 
results  to  their  trade  and  religion,  from  the  influence  of  the  more 
powerful  portion  of  the  legislature.     Indeed,  the  worst  conse- 
quences were  anticipated  on  both  sides ;  and  perhaps  it  is  among 
the  best  proofe  of  improvement  in  the  principles  of  government, 
that  those  anticipations  have  not  been  realized. 

9.  Projected  Invasion  of  the  Pretender, — ^In  1707  the  kingdom 
was  threatened  by  an  invasion  from  France.  Charles  Edward, 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  commonly  called  the  Pretender,  son  of 
James  11.,  encouraged  by  the  Jacobite  party  in  Scotland,  by  the 
powerful  aid  of  Louis,  and  by  contributions  from  the  pope, 
meditated  an  invasion  of  England.  The  ostensible  object  of  the 
French  king  was  to  place  the  chevalier  on  the  forfeited  throne  (^ 
his  &ther :  his  real  aim  was  to  create  a  revolt  in  Great  Britain, 
and  thus  prevent  the  queen  from  sending  troops  against  his 
own  army  m  Flanders.  A  squadron  was  assembled  atDunkiik, 
with  the  intention  of  sailing  for  Inverness.  But  the  British 
government  was  apprized  of  the  project:  the  oath  of  abjuration 
was  tendered  to  all  persons;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended;  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  partisans 
were  proclaimed  traitors  and  rebels;  while  Sir  George  Byng 
was  prepared  with  a  squadron  to  meet  the  enemy  on  uie  coast 
of  S<K)tland.  The  Yreuv^  ^iXicckasxi^iiX.  «£m^\  bat  beii^  prevented 
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hy  a  north  wind  from  landing  at  Inverness,  returned  to  Dunkirk. 
In  1713  alarm  was  again  excited  by  reports  of  a  threatened  in- 
yasion.  The  declining  health  of  Anne  awakened  the  hopes  of  the 
Stuart  party.  The  whigs  had  been  removed  from  all  civil  and 
military  employments,  and  their  places  occupied  by  the  tories : 
many  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  fallen  dynasty.  The  intentions 
of  the  queen  herself  were  not  unsuspected :  her  dislike  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  her  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  tories, 
naturally  produced  anxiety  among  the  supporters  of  the  consti- 
tution respecting  the  Protestant  succession.  The  parliament 
presented  a  series  of  factious  struggles :  the  tories  spoke  of  the 
nouse  of  Hanover  with  contempt  and  aversion ;  the  whigs  ac- 
cused their  opponents  of  favouring  the  Pretender  and  furnishing 
supplies  to  ms  partisans  in  Scotland.  The  queen  assured  both 
parties  that  there  was  noground  for  alarm,  yet  revised  to  invite 
the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  to  come  and  reside  in  the  kingdom.  The  Jacobites  were 
the  more  zealous,  as  the  queen^s  health  became  more  precarious. 
Eventually  a  proclamation  was  pubHshed,  offering  a  reward  of 
£5,000  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  the  Pretender,  on 
his  landing  in  Great  Britain.  A  penalty  of  high-treason  was  also 
decreed  against  all  who  should  emist  in  the  Pretender's  service. 
10.  Struggle  between  Whigs  and  Tories. — ^The  reign  of  Anne 
was  imbittered  by  the  incessant  struggles  of  these  contend- 
ing parties.  The  Whigs  had  supported  William  and  the 
prmciples  of  the  constitution ;  Anne  evinced  at  an  early  period 
an  attachment  to  the  tories.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had 
ruled  her  feeble  mistress  with  a  rod  of  iron :  she  fell,  and  another 
favourite  was  adopted.  By  the  wiles  of  the  latter,  the  tories  acced- 
ed to  office,  and  Marlborough's  successes  were  impeded.  In  1708 
the  tories  were,  in  their  turn,  removed  from  power  by  the  new 
&vourite's  abuse  of  her  ascendency.  The  fortunes  of  Europe 
were  at  this  time  actually  controlled  by  the  contemptible  intri^es 
of  two  waiting- women.  "The  house  of  Bourbon,"  says  Mr  HaUam, 
"would  probably  not  have  reigned  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  but  for 
Sarah  and  Abigail  at  Queen  Anne's  toilet."  In  1709  a  fresh 
opportunity  arose  for  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  whigs  and 
tories.  Dr  Sacheverel,  rector  of  St.  Saviour's  in  SouthwaA,  was 
impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper  House,  for  preaching  against 
the  princii)les  of  the  Kevolution.  The  trial  lasted  for  three  weeks, 
donng  which  period  all  other  business  was  suspended.  At  last 
Sacheverel  was  found  guilty,  prohibited  from  preaching  for  three 
vears,  and  his  sermons  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  This 
lenient  sentence  was  considered  a  triumph  by  the  tories,  who 
celebrated  their  victory  by  bonfires  and  illuminationR,  and  treat- 
ed the  idol  of  their  faction  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
royalty  itself.  A  popular  clamour  was  excited,  and^  emplojred 
as  a  powerful  means  for  the  ejection  of  the  whis  adminbtration. 
The  tories  returned  to  power,  and  continued  m  ^o^«c  ^\if«L% 
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the  remiunder  of  the  present  reign — a  period  ciiaracterized  not 
only  by  continned  contests  with  their  political  oppon^its,  but  by 
mntoal  animosity  among  themselYes.* 

11.  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, — The  settlement  of  the 
crown  at  the  period  of  the  Bevolation  was  extended  only  to  tbe 
descendants  of  William  and  of  Anne.  The  l»rth  of  a  son  to  tbe 
latter  seemed  to  prednde  the  necessity  for  making  farther  pco- 
Tision  for  the  succession.  But  the  premature  deadi,  in  1700,  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  remaining  child  of  seventeen 
which  Anne  had  borne,  rendered  it  necessary,  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion^  that  a 
further  declaration  should  be  made  of  the  limitation  and  saooes- 
sion  of  the  crown  in  the  Protestant  line.  William  had  always 
been  desirous  that  the  Princess  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James 
I.,  and  wife  of  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  g£  Hanover,  and  her 
posterity,  should  be  nominated  in  the  Act  of  Succession  as  the 
next  Protestant  heirs.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  Anne 
and  her  ministers  would  not  have  objected  to  set  aside  the  Act 
of  Succession  in  fiivour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line. 
The  sudden  death  of  the  queen,  however,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1714,  prevented  any  measure  being  adopted  for  that  purpose. 
The  selection  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  to  the  exclusion  m  the 
more  direct  hereditary  title  of  other  claimants,  aflfords  a  fiesb 
proof  that  the  allegiance  of  the  naticm  to  its  chief  magistrate  de- 
pended at  this  time  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  legimture,  and 
not  on  any  theory  of  unprescriptible  right.  Previously  to  the 
new  Act  of  Settlement,  it  was  determined  that  further  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  security  of  the  ri^its  and  liberty  of  the 
subject.  It  was  provided, — 1.  That  all  future  kings  join  in  cm- 
munion  with  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  2.  That,  in 
case  of  a  foreigner  acceding  to  the  throne,  the  nation  be  not 
obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any  foreign 
dommions,  without  consent  of  parliament.  3.  That  no  king 
hereafter  go  out  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
without  consent  of  parliament.  4.  That  all  matters  of  govun- 
ment  which  are  properly  cognizable  in  the  privy  coundl  by  tiie 
laws  and  customs  of  the  retdm  transacted  tiiere,  and  all  resolu- 
tions taken  thereupon,  be  signed  by  the  consentient  members  of 

«  Rnemie  and  ^nance.—The  greater  part  of  tbe  reign  of  Anne  was  a  period  «f 
war ;  and  as  extraordinary  efforts  were  required,  tbe  revenue  was  only  equal  to 
about  one-half  of  the  annual  expaditure,  the  remainder  bnng  raised  by  kisn^  > 
iu  tbe  previous  reign.  Tbe  following  are  the  sources  firom  which  tbe  suns  expoU- 
ed  were  received,  which  ithow  an  annual  expenditure,  during  her  reign  of  tirdvc 
years  and  four  months,  of  about  ten  millions  a.year. 

Customs, £lS.lIS31t 

Excise. 20,850^11 

Landtax, 21,38^900 

MisceUaneous  taxes  and  receipts, &jKl,Si6 

£08,580,377 
I-wins,.  581838.1*4 
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council.  5.  That  no  foreigner,  unless  bom  of  English 
mts,  be  capable  to  be  of  the  privy  council ;  or  a  member  of 
ar  house  of  parliament ;  or  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust, 
or  military ;  or  have  any  grant  of  lands,  &c.,  from  the  crown, 
limself  or  trustees.  6.  That  no  goTemment  officer  or 
ioner  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
mions.  7.  That  judges'  commissioners  be  made  quamdiu 
ne  gesserint,  and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  established; 
that  they  be  removable  upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of 
lament.  And,  8.  That  no  pardon  under  the  ^eat  seal  of 
land  be  pleaded  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  in 
lament.  Of  these  limitations,  the  first  two  were  suggested 
he  jealousy  entertained  of  an  untried  and  foreign  line.  The 
1  "was  repealed  soon  after  the  accession  of  Greorge  I.,  by  the 
Igence  of  parliament  to  his  frequent  visits  to  ms  electorate 
lanover.      The  fourth  related  to  the  encroachment  which 

been  made  by  the  cabinet  upon  the  functions  of  the  priv^ 
idl,  and  the  irresponsibility  which  attached  to  the  former :  it 

however,  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  The  fifth  was  a 
autionary  measure  against  the  influence  of  foreigners  under 
w  dynas^.  The  sixth  was  directed  against  the  mfluence  of 
emen.  It  is  true  that  a  large  sum  was  annually  devoted  to 
very  justly  suspected  item  of  secret-service  money,  and  the 
ices  in  which  it  had  been  employed  had  not  always  remained 
st :  besides  this,  in  1693,  the  king  had  refused  his  assent  to 
1  which  had  passed  both  houses,  and  which  had  for  its  object 

and  impartial  proceedings  in  parliament.  It  was  found, 
ever,  that  so  absolute  an  exclusion  was  impracticable;  and  the 
inal  article  was  repealed  in  1706 ;  when  it  was  provided,  first, 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  accepting  an  office 
er  the  crown,  except  a  higher  commission  in  the  army,  shall 
ite  his  seat,  and  a  new  wnt  shall  issue ;  and,  secondly,  that 
person  holding  an  office  created  since  the  25th  Oct.,  1705, 
L  be  capable  of  being  elected  or  re-elected  at  all.  The 
nth  article,  in  making  the  judges'  commissions  during  life  or 
i  behaviour,  placed  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  crown  to  dis- 

them  at  its  own  discretion ;  while  it  referred  the  controlling 
er  over  the  bench  to  the  vigilance  of  the  legislature.  The 
article  limited  the  dispensing  power  of  the  crown — a  prero- 
ve  liable  to  the  extreme  abuse  of  subverting  the  very 
dple  of  legal  enactments. 

i.  State  of  Parties  under  George  L — On  the  death  of  Anne, 
;tist  1,  1714,  George  I.,  elector  of  Hanover,  ascended  the 
ne  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  at 
Revolution,  and  the  act  for  the  ascendency  of  the  Protestant 
pon,  without  opposition  or  popular  commotion.  The  hopes 
he  Jacobite  party,  which  had  been  fed  by  the  duplicity  of 
6  of  the  ministers  during  the  late  reign,  ^exe  tloti  fet  ^« 
cen.     The  tones  were  generally  excluded  feoio.  ^<^  xo^^ 
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fistvour,  and  their  places  occupied  by  the  whigs.    The  conse- 
quences of  this  sudden  change  were  soon  manifested  by  a 
general  disaffection  throughout  the  kingdom:    tumults  were 
raised  in  some  of  the  principal  towns ;  the  clergy  declared  that 
the  established  religion  was  in  danger;  while  the  Pretender, 
taking  advantage  of  these  dissensions,  landed  in  Scotland,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  as  James  UL.  by  the  Earl  of  Mar.    Bat 
Louis  ^V.  died  at  this  time ;  and  the  regent  of  France,  par- 
suing  a  different  policy,  united  himself  with  England.     The 
rebels,  feebly  supported,  were  defeated  at  Dunbkne;  James 
re- crossed  the  sea ;  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Derwentwater  were 
executed,  together  with  thirty  other  persons  taken  with  arms  in 
open  insurrection.     Meanwhile,  the  whigs  were  wreaking  ven- 
geance on  their  political  opponents :  the  tory  ministers  of  the  late 
sovereign  were  mipeached ;  Lord  Oxford  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  languished  for  two  years ;  after  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  divisions  among  the  ministers  and  a  change  in  the 
administration,  he  was  acquitted;  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  die 
Duke  of  Ormond  secured  themselves  by  flight.     At  this  period, 
the  ministers,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  oi  a  new  parliament 
during  the  prevalent  disaffection  of  the  kingdom,  procured  the 
repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act^  and  caused  a  law  to  be  passed,  ex- 
tending the  term  of  the  existing  and  all  future  parliaments  to 
seven  years.     This  measure  occasioned  considerable  alarm ;  fiff 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee  how  far  the  duration  might,  at  any 
period,  be  protracted.     Many  attempts  have  accordmgly  been 
made  to  return  to  triennial  parliaments;  but,  to  the  present  day, 
without  success.    The  attachment  of  George  to  the  whigs  pro- 
cured for  him  the  opprobrious  charge  of  governing  by  a  lustion. 
To  this  censure  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  mat  the  prind^es  apon 
which  the  Hanoverian  line  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Enghmd, 
were  those  of  the  whigs ;  that  the  state  of  parties,  during  the 
time  of  Anne,  was  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the 
reigning  family ;  and  that  if,  by  the  term  "  fection,"  it  was  in- 
tended to  convey  a  particular  reproach,  the  term  was  fully  as 
applicable  to  the  one  party  as  to  lie  other. 

13.  Connection  of  England  with  the  Affairs  of  the  Continenl.— 
The  union  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  with  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land involved  the  latter  country  in  affairs  which  were  foreign  to 
her  true  interests.  The  compliant  aristocracy,  acting  through 
the  medium  of  the  parliament,  not  only  canceled  the  restriction 
by  which  the  king^s  presence  was  limited  to  his  British  dominions, 
but  actually  permitted  him  to  add  to  his  continental  possesaons 
by  purchase  with  English  mone\',  and  furnished  him  with  sop- 
plies  for  the  maintenance  of  his  German  dependencies.  The  first 
two  Hanoverian  princes  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Enriapd, 
appeared,  in  &ct,  to  hold  the  interests  of  this  country  subordi- 
nate to  those  of  their  continental  dominions ;  and  to  this  drcom- 
ce,  connected  mt^i  otYiexa  T^>Cm^  Xx^  \k<^  foreign  habits  of 
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these  soTereigns,  are  to  be  attributed  the  growing  disafiection  of 
the  people  towiurds  them,  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  country 
Itself  was  exposed ;  it  was  observed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ihat  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  king  was  as  little 
acquainted  with  the  parliamentary  proceedings  as  with  the 
language  of  the  country.  In  1716,  a  storm  was  gathering  from 
the  quarter  of  Sweden.  Charles  XU.,  exasperated  at  the 
purchase,  by  the  elector  of  Hanover,  of  the  dutchies  of  Bremen 
and  Yerden,  which  were  parts  of  his  dominions,  was  preparing 
an  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  Pre- 
tender on  the  throne.  A  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  be- 
tween Greorge  I.,  the  regent  of  France,  and  the  pensionary 
Heinsius  for  Holland.  The  people  of  England  murmured  at 
the  unnecessary  umbrage  thus  given  to  Spain,  with  which  power 
the  nation  had  formed  important  commercial  connections ;  and 
they  argued,  that,  on  pretence  of  an  invasion,  an  opportunity 
mi^t  be  thus  afforded  for  introducing  forei^  troops  to  enslave 
the  nation.  But  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the 
people,  and  the  salutary  murmur  was  disregarded.  A  bill  was 
passed,  by  which  all  mercantile  relations  with  Sweden  were  pro- 
mbited,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  British  merchants ;  and  extra- 
ordinary supplies  were  voted,  in  an  unparliamentary  manner,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  king^s  project.  The  impartial  historian 
must  lament  that  the  interests  and  liberties  of  a  ^eat  country 
were  at  this  period  swayed  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  a 
hfuAtir  aristocracy,  which  pe^utted  the  80Yer4n  to  prosecute 
hk  roreiffu  schemes  at  a  reckless  expenditure,  so  long  as  it  could 
avafl  itsSf  of  this  and  other  means  to  enlar^  and  consolidate  its 
own  power  at  home.  It  matters  little  which  Action  was  domi- 
nant at  any  particular  moment  of  this  period :  the  results  were 
generally  anke.  Happily  for  the  peace  of  Great  Britain,  Charles 
All.  was  killed  before  the  commencement  of  the  projected  in- 
vasion, and  the  disputed  dutchies  were  secured  to  the  house  of 
Hanover. 

14.  The  foregoing  events  were  only  the  first-firuits  of  the  un- 
fortunate connection  of  Britain  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent 
—the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  political  associations,  by  which  a 
nation,  labouring  under  the  burdens  of  increasing  debt  and 
taxation,  was  dragged  by  its  rulers  into  the  arena  of  foreign 
struggles,  without  any  prospect  of  military  glonr,  but  wiUi  the 
oertamty  of  commercial  and  financial  distress,  in  1718,  George 
L  and  the  regent  of  France  became  parties  to  the  Quadruple 
AJUance^  by  which  England  was  involved  in  immediate  difficulties 
with  Spain,  the  result  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  on*  Cape  Passaro  by  Sir  John  Byng,  antecedentlv  to  a  de- 
claration of  war.  There  were  not  wanting  men  in  the  British 
parliament  to  arraign  these  proceedings,  when  the  question  of 
supplies  was  brought  forwura :  Walpole  affirmed  IVaX.  \)ti<^^  ^^c^ 
pontrary  to  the  law  o£,nadom^  and  a  breach  oi  t\x!^  \ik08X  wS^ssmax 
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treaties.  Notwithstanding  every  argument  and  objection,  the 
parliament,  with  its  usual  obseqiousness,  granted  13,500  sailors, 
and  12,435  men  for  land-service :  the  whole  estimate  amounted 
to  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter,  the  money  being  raised 
by  a  land  tax,  malt  tax,  and  lotterjr.  War  was  fonnally  de- 
clared against  Spain,  and  prosecuted  m  the  Mediterranean,  until 
Spain  was  exhausted,  and  Philip  obliged  to  accede  to  the  c^uad- 
ruple  alliance. — ^Again,  in  1720,  Greorge  I.  concluded  an  alhanoe 
with  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  engaged  to  send  a  fleet  into  the 
Baltic,  to  act  against  the  czar  of  Muscovy.  In  the  following 
year,  he  requested  the  House  of  Commons  to  grant  a  subsidy  of 
£72,000  to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  in  fulfilment  of  an  engagement 
he  had  made  with  her.  Upon  this,  it  was  asserted  in  the  Honse, 
that  we  were  become  the  allies  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
bubble  of  all  our  allies,  for  we  were  obliged  to  pay  them  for  our 
assistance ;  that  the  treaties  we  had  made  with  Sweden  were 
inconsistent  and  contradictory ;  that  we  reaped  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage by  our  trade  to  the  Baltic,  beyond  that  of  procoring 
naval  stores;  and  that  these  articles  might  be  supplied  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  from  some  of  our  plantations  m  America. 
Yet  the  Swedish  subsidy  was  granted;  and,  as  if  to  test  the 
complaisance  of  parliament  to  the  utmost,  in  about  three  weeks 
a  further  request  was  made  that  the  sum  of  £550,000  should  he 
raised  upon  the  revenue,  to  meet  the  debts  by  which  the  dvil 
list  was  encumbered ;  and  that  this  sum  should  be  re-embursed 
by  a  deduction  from  the  salaries  and  wages  of  all  officers,  as  well 
as  from  the  pensions  and  other  payments  from  the  crown.  In 
1721,  the  navy-debt,  contracted  by  sending  fleets  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Baltic  to  support  the  interests  of  Grennany, 
had  amounted  to  nearly  two  miUions,  and  occasioned  much  dtf- 
satisfaction  in  parliament ;  but  the  ministry  had  secured  a  strong 
majority,  and  every  motion  for  inquiry  was  rejected.  In  1725, 
Greorge  I.,  being  apprehensive  for  the  security  of  his  G^ennan 
dominions,  concluded,  at  Hanover,  an  alliance  for  fifteen  yean 
with  France  and  Prussia,  by  which  each  of  the  contracting  parfciefl 
obtained  a  guarantee  of  their  several  possessions.  "  One  sees,  at 
first  sight,"  says  Smollett,  "  that  the  interests  of  Germany  Ro- 
tated the  treaty  of  Hanover ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  the  »- 
probation  of  Great  Britain,  upon  which  the  support  of  this  affi- 
ance chiefly  depended,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  insert  the 
articles  relating  to  commerce  and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  if 
the  engagement  had  been  contracted  purely  for  the  advantage 
aiid  glory  of  England.  In  a  word,  the  ministry  began  now  to 
ring  the  changes  upon  a  few  words  that  have  been  repeated  efer 
since,  like  cabalistical  sounds,  by  which  the  nation  has  been  en- 
chanted into  a  very  dangerous  connection  with  the  concerns  of 
the  continent.  They  harangued,  they  insisted  upon  the  madri- 
nations  of  the  disaffected,  l\ie  dfed^-a  of  a  popish  pretender,  the 
Protestant  interest,  and  t\ie\)i!^xiQ&  oti  "^^^x^xaj^oi^^ya^  ^ilj^- 
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sions  became  absolutely  terms  of  ridicule  with  every  person  of 
common  sense  and  reflection/'  In  vain  was  it  urged  that  the 
treaty  of  Hanover  would  engage  the  British  nation  in  a  war  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Mng^s  German  dominions,  contrary  to  the 
express  provision  made  in  the  Act  of  Limitation.  The  ministers 
had  triumphed  too  often  to  fear  defeat :  the  alliance  was  approv- 
ed, and  a  promise  made  to  support  his  majesty  against  every 
attempt  which  should  be  made  upon  his  territories,  though  un- 
connected, in  every  point  of  view,  with  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain. 

15.  Last  Session  of  Convocation. — ^At  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  authority  of  convocations  had  almost  dwindled  away. 
They  were  originally  assembled  by  Edward  I.,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  subsidies  from  the  dericial  body.  They  met  in  each 
pro^ce,  in  two  houses;  the  upper  house  consisting  of  the 
soffiragan  bishops ;  the  lower,  of  the  deans,  archdeacons,  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  inferior  clergy.  In  1664,  the  power  of 
self-taxation  was  withdrawn  from  them;  and  the  privilege  of 
enacting  canons  had  been  virtually  abolished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  U.  In.  the  reign  of 
William  HE.,  a  distinction  arose  of  high  and  low  churchinen, 
the  former  being  characterized  by  great  pretensions  to  sacerdotal 
power,  and  by  tory  politics;  the  latter,  by  the  new  principles  of 
toleration.  In  this  reign,  and  in  that  of  Anne,  the  nigh-church 
party  endeavoured  to  re-animate  the  convocation,  and  erect  it 
mto  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  but  their  assemblies  only  served 
to  yerify  the  remark  of  Clarendon,  that,  ^^  of  all  mankind,  none 
form  so  bad  an  estimate  of  human  affairs  as  churchmen. '^  In 
1717,  the  proceedings  of  convocation  were  directed  to  an  attack 
upon  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Bangor,  for  asserting  the  principles  of 
reli^us  toleration.  A  tedious  paper  warfare  ensued,  in  which 
Dr  Snape  and  Dr  Sherlock,  the  king's  chaplains,  took  a  leading 
part :  the  matter  was,  however,  terminated  oy  the  removal  of  the 
chaplains  by  the  king,  and  the  prorogation  of  the  assembly  by 
the  government.  From  that  period  the  convocation  has  never 
met  lor  the  transaction  of  business :  the  custom  now  is,  to  prorogue 
the  meeting  immediately  afler  it  has  been  convoked. 

16.  South-Sea  Act. — ^The  year  1720  is  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  British  finance  for  the  passing  of  the  South-Sea  Act  A 
company  was  established  by  Sir  tfohn  Blount,  nominally  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  in  the  South  Seas  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  government 
from  its  financial  difficulties.  The  national  debt,  amounting  at  this 
time  to  upwards  of  fifly  millions,  was  comprehended  under  the 
two  heads  of  redeemable  and  irredeemable  encumbrances.  The 
company  was  authorized,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  take 
in,  either  by  subscription  or  purchase,  the  whole  of  the  debt,  and 
was  empowered  to  raise  the  sum  required  by  calls  m^cuti  \)afe  ^3.- 
isting  proprietors,  by  receiving  subscriptions  iox  lie^i  «»W3k-^VJ 
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granting  annuities,  or  hj  the  issue  of  bonds  or  debentures.  A 
report  was  circulated  that  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  would  be 
exchanged  by  the  Spaniards  for  some  rich  places  in  Feru^  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  South-Sea  trade,  and  enlarge  the  profits 
of  the  shardiolders.  B^  this  artifice,  the  price  of  the  stock  was 
raised  to  ten  times  its  original  value.  The  whole  nation  was  de- 
ceived, and  absorbed  in  uie  mania  for  stock-jobbing.  Bat  in  ft 
short  time  the  bubble  burst :  the  price  rapidly  feU ;  thousands  were 
ruined ;  and  public  credit  sustained  a  severe  blow.  It  appeared, 
from  incjuiries  instituted  by  parliament,  that  several  members  of 
the  admmistration  and  of  the  House  of  Conmions  had  shared  in 
this  nefarious  trafiic.  Aislabie,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
expelled  from  parliament  for  his  disgraceM  conduct  in  tne  affitir. 
The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  was 
severely  censured  by  a  large  minority  of  the  Commons;  and, 
though  acquitted  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  ministry,  resiffl- 
ed  his  office,  whidb  was  conferred  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpde. 
Under  the  direction  of  this  minister,  the  popular  ferment  subsid- 
ed, and  public  credit  was  re-established.* 

17.  State  of  Parties  at  the  Accession  of  George  II, — Greom  II. 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  June  11,  1727,  and  pursued  a  sunilar 
policy  to  that  of  his  fisither.  His  Hanoverian  possessions  were  the 
object  of  his  principal  attention,  while  the  afi&irs  of  Great  Britain 
were  mainly  conducted  by  the  aristocracy  at  home.  The  house 
of  Brunswick  being  now  established  on  the  throne,  a  change  took 
place  in  the  relative  position  of  parties.  At  the  head  of  the 
ministry  was  Sir  Rob^  Walpole,  an  avowed  whig,  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  reigning  &mily.  But  so  overwhelming  was  his  love  of  power, 
that  he  would  not  endure  a  rival ;  and  so  absolute  his  control, 
by  means  of  a  system  of  corruption  which  would  at  all  times 
secure  a  majority  in  parliament,  that  some  of  his  ablest  suppor- 
ters were  converted  into  his  bitterest  opponents ;  and  an  opposition 
was  created  out  of  the  whig  party,  by  which  he  was  eventoaUy 
overthrown.  Fulteney  and  Carteret  abandoned  their  oolleaffoe, 
and  joined  the  opposition ;  Townshend  retired  into  private  fife ; 
Chesterfield  and  a  crowd  of  nobles  were  dismissed  from  their 
offices;  and  Walpole  was  obliged  to  encounter  an  opposition 
containing  the  most  accomplished  statesmen  of  the  day,  headed 

*  The  public  revenue,  on  the  average  of  the  four  yean  preceding  the  death  of 
George  I.,  was  £6,762,643;  but  the  average  annual  expenditure,  during  biardan  of 
nearly  eleven  years,  was  nearly  eight  millions.  The  following  are  the  sources  nan 
which  the  total  amount  was  received:— 

Customs, £21,639,965 

£xcise. 30,481,451 

Stamps, 1^5,009 

LaidUx 16,470,018 

Miscellaneous, .      4^00/NO 

£77,000.607 
hOAi)^      ,       .       .        , 2,838.003 
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ihe  Prince  of  Wales,  and  reenforced  by  the  powerful  aid  of 
tellon  and  Pitt.  At  this  juncture  were  arrayed  on  one  side 
discontented  whigs,  professing,  under  the  name  of  patriots^ 
he  country  party,  tne  purest  doctrines  of  the  BeTolution, 
ued  with  high-church  tones  and  uncompromising  Jacobites; 
he  other,  the  court  part^,  under  the  supreme  direction  of  a 
L  who  boasted  of  havmg  m  his  purse  a  majority  of  parliament, 
a  tariff  of  consciences.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  the  liber- 
of  the  nation,  which  in  former  times  had  been  endan^red  by 
"ogatiTe,  were  now  more  safeiy  prostrated  by  venfOity  and 
Tiption.  The  power  of  the  minister  was  unbounded.  Al- 
ign the  debt  of  the  nation  now  exceeded  fifty  millions,  he 
ned  that  the  sum  allowed  for  the  civil  list  should  be  increased 
800,000 :  a  standing  army  of  18,000  men  was  maintained  in  a 
i  when  all  Europe  was  at  peace :  a  bill  for  impressment  of  seamen 
carried  in  defiance  of  Pitt,  who  declared  it  was  a  direct  attack 
ti  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  a  great  step  towards  despot- 
Indeed,  so  arbitrary  were  the  measures  of  this  minister,  uiat, 
irds  the  dose  of  his  career,  he  was  considered  to  have  de- 
ad the  whig  principles  of  the  Eevolution,  to  have  engrossed 
administration  by  indirect  means,  and  to  have  depended  for 
)ort  upon  a  military  power,  by  which  the  people  were  over- 
ly and  consequently  enslaved.  In  1741,  Walpole  retired  firom 
e,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Oxford.  It  was  then  discovered, 
,  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  conduct  during  the 
ten  vears  of  his  administration,  that  he  had  secured  to  nim- 
nearly  a  million  and  a-half  of  the  public  money ;  that  he  had 
endhed  £50,000  on  authors  and  newspaper  writers,  for  the 
Qce  of  his  measures;  and  that,  on  the  morning  previous  to 
resignation,  he  had  signed  orders  on  the  treasury  for  £80,000. 
5.  Finance, — ^The  sources  from  which  the  supplies  were 
wn  to  meet  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  during  this 
od,  deserve  attention,  as  illustrating  the  gradual  depar- 
I  from  the  principle  of  direct  to  that  of  indurect  taxation ; 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  in  transferring  the  burdens 
he  nation,  in  great  measure,  from  the  landed  proprietory  to 
large  mass  of  the  unrepresented  community.  The  expense 
he  year  1727,  amounting  to  four  millions,  was  defirayed  by  a 
I  tax  of  three  shillings  m  the  pound,  a  malt  tax,  and  a  loan 
the  bank,  for  which  annuities  were  granted  to  that  corpora- 
^  to  be  raised  by  duties  on  coals  imported  into  the  city  of 
idon.  It  was  urged,  to  no  purpose,  that  the  duty  on  coal 
orted  into  London  affected  the  trade  of  that  city  only,  and 
;  the  inequality  of  the  burden  was  a  great  discouragement  to 
manufactures,  and  a  hardship  upon  afi  the  trading  inhabitants 
ihe  city.  Some  incidents  of  this  and  the  followmg  year  de- 
istrate  the  irresponsibility  assumed  by  the  dominant  party, 
petition  was  addressed  to  the  king,  requeBlm^  a.^9X^Bwc!x&ex  «k.- 
Bt  of  the  distribution  of  £260,000,  wW\i\l«A\i^eft.^J^3M5ft^^^ 
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the  general  charge  for  securing  trade,  navigation,  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  peace  of  Europe.  A  general  answer  was  returned, 
that  the  money  had  been  applied  to  secret  services :  a  particular 
account  was  refused.  On  another  occasion,  the  sum  of  x3OO,O00, 
arising  from  a  certain  duty,  was  omitted  in  the  accounts  of  the 
national  debts.  Afler  some  severe  reflections  upon  the  superin- 
tende^ts  of  the  public  accounts,  the  error  was  corrected.    In 

1731,  Walpole  reduced  the  land  tax,  usual  at  four  shillings,  to 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  and  restored  the  duties  on  salt.  In 
vain  it  was  urged  that  this  tax  particularly  aflfected  the  poor, 
who  could  not  afford  to  eat  fresh  provisions ;  that  it  introduced 
innumerable  frauds  and  perjuries  m  various  articles  of  traffic; 
that  it  was,  in  effect,  a  step  towards  a  general  excise ;  and  that 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  resolving  to  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  in  order  to  ease  a  few  rich  men  of  the  landed  interest.   In 

1732,  Walpole  introduced  a  bill  for  an  excise  upon  tobacco;  bat 
the  measure  was  so  unpopular,  that  the  parliament- house  mt 
beset  by  multitudes,  and  the  life  of  the  mimster  was  endangered: 
the  project  was  therefore  abandoned.    In  1735,  a  duty  of  twenty 
shillmgs  a  gallon  was  imposed  on  spiritous  liquors ;  and  it  was 
further  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  sell  such 
liquors  without  a  license  from  the  government,  the  cost  of  which 
should  be  fifty  pounds  annually.     Petitions  were  presented  by 
the  merchants  connected  with  the  sugar  colonies,  requesting  a 
relaxation  of  the  duty  in  the  article  of  rum:  a  clause  was  con- 
sequently inserted,  in  favour  of  the  beverage  known  by  the  name 
of  .-punch.     In  1739,  when  preparations  were  making  for  a  war 
with  Spain,  and  extraordinary  expenses  were  incurred,  the  land 
tax  was  again  raised  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  at  which  it 
continued  for  several  years.    In  1746,  the  connection  of  England 
with  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  the  subsidies  granted  to 
foreign  potentates,  involved  the  country  in  expenses  amoimting 
to  nearly  9^  millions.     This  sum  was  raised  by  the  usual  taxes; 
to^  which  were  added  new  imposts  on  windows,  cairiages,  and 
spiritous  liquors,  a  lottery,  and  a  loan  from  the  sinking  fund. 
In  the  following  year  a  similar  sum  was  raised,  principimy  on  a 
loan  by  subscription,  chargeable  on  a  new  subsidy  of  pound^ 
exacted  from  all  merchan£se  imported  into  Great  Britain.    By 
these  increasing  demands,  the  national  debt  had  accumulated,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  eighty  millions  sterling.     In  1749,  Mr  Pelbam 
brought  in  a  bill  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  debt  from  four 
to  three  per  cent.,  offering  to  pay  the  capital  to  those  stock- 
holders who  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  reduction :  the  measure 
was  passed  without  much  opposition,  and  the  debt  was  propor- 
tionably  lightened.     In  1758,  the  taxes  incurred  by  providkg 
for  the  sea  and  land  service,  by  foreign  subsidies,  and  domestic 
expenses^  amounted  to  10^  mVVdoiv^.    Besides  the  usual  taxes,  a 
duty  of  5  per  cent,  ^as  \cuA  u^oii  «^  ^^i^Lafv^^  «sy^  "^oosassoa  of 
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public  officers  who  receiyed  more  than  £100  a-year:  a  tax  of  a 
shilling  was  laid  upon  eyery  dwelling-house,  and  sixpence  upon 
every  window  exceeding  fifteen.  The  debt  was  now  increased 
to  87  millions.  In  the  following  year  the  expenses  amounted  to 
upwards  of  15^  millions,  and  the  debt  rose  to  nearly  108^  mil- 
Hems  sterling.* 

Dispute  with  Spain. — In  1787  the  attention  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment was  called  to  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
America  on  the  English  merchant  vessels  and  their  crews :  under  the 
pretext  of  searching  for  contraband  goods,  ships  had  been  boarded 
and  plundered,  and  sailors  imprisoned.  i?he  merchants  of  Eng- 
land complained  of  the  injury  done  to  their  commerce :  the  nation 
at  large  called  for  venseance.  But  Walpole  was  imwilling  that 
the  means  by  which  his  domestic  system  was  supported  should 
be  devoted  to  military  purposes:  he  feared  also  that  an  open 
rapture  with  Spain  would  lead  to  a  war  with  France,  both  of 
these  countries  being  at  that  time  under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  JN'egotiations  were  instituted;  but  Spain  fiuled  in  her 
engagements :  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were,  consequently, 
granted  against  the  Spaniards,  and  Admiral  Yemonsentto  America 
to  surprise  Porto  Bello.  At  this  period  took  place  the  famous 
expedition  of  Anson,  who  passed  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  disturbed 
tiie  l^anish  possessions  in  the  South  Sea,  captur^  a  galleon,  and 
retomed  to  England  laden  with  booty,  ailer  having  sailed  round 
the  world  in  the  space  of  three  years  and  nine  months.  The 
death  of  the  emperor,  Charles  Xn.,  which  occurred  in  1745, 
involved  Europe  m  a  war,  in  which  England  toc^  part;  and  from 
this  time  the  dispute  with  Spain  merged  into  a  continental  con- 
test, which  was  terminated  in  1748  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.    This  subject  forms  part  of  a  fcUowing  section. 

20.  Invasion  of  Great  Britain  by  Charles  Edward, — ^The 
Jacobites  in  England  had  not  yet  given  up  their  favourite  pro- 
ject of  restoring  the  Stuart  &inily  to  the  throne.  Encouraged 
by  their  promises  of  assistance,  and  by  the  increasing  disaffection 
of  the  people  to  the  ruling  sovereign,  Charles  Edward,  son  of 
the  Pretender,  landed  in  Scotland  in  1745 ;  and  having  collected 

*  8ir  John  Sinclair  speaks  of  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  during  the  reign  of  George 
II.  the  court  waa  fully  impresied  with  the  idea  that  nothing  could  curb  the  turbu. 
lent  spirit  of  the  English,  or  prevent  another  revolution,  but  engaging  them  in  |>er. 
pstutl  wars,  and  loading  them  with  increased  taxation.  In  the  year  1759,  preceding 
tbe  death  of  George  II.,  the  revenue  produced  the  following  sums;^ 

Customs, iei,985,376 

Excise,  including  malt, 3,887,349 

Stamps,  263.2U7 

Incidents,  050,000 

LuadUz, 1,737,006 

Totel £8,523,510 

Bat  the  total  sum  levied  by  taxes,  during  his  reign  of  thirty.nine  years,  amounted 

to         .       .        .       • £217,21731 

Bylouis, '        bS.ld&^^l^ 
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about  1200  men,  commenced  hostilities.  A  reward  of  £30)000 
vraa  offered  to  any  one  who  should  apprehend  the  adventmer, 
and  a  similar  price  was  set  by  him  upon  the  head  of  the  elector 
of  Hanover.  Meanwhile  Charles  proclaimed  his  fiither,  the 
Cheyalier  de  St.  Greorge,  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  Perth,  Dundee, 
and  other  places.  He  then  secured  Edinburgh,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Uolvrood-house,  where  a  manifesto  was  read,  dedanng 
him  regent  oi  his  fiither^s  dominions.  Four  thousand  EngM, 
under  Sir  John  Cope,  advanced  upon  Edinburgh,  and  were 
completely  defeated  by  Charles,  with  three  thousand  Highlanders, 
at  Prestonpans.  Thus  encouraged,  Charles  entered  England, 
took  Carlisle,  proceeded  through  Lancaster  and  Preston  to 
Manchester,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters,  and  finallj 
advanced  to  the  town  of  Derby.  It  has  been  supposed  that, 
had  he  proceeded  with  expedition,  he  might  have  made  himself 
master  of  London.  But  he  was  miserably  deceived  in  his  hopes 
of  raising  an  army  of  followers :  few  joined  his  standard,  and  oe 
was  obhged  to  retreat  to  Scotland  before  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  a  royal  army.  Twice  were  the  regular  troops  defeated 
at  Falkirk  by  the  rebels,  who  now  determined  to  come  to  a  de- 
cisive action  at  Culloden.  There  they  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  Charles  was  obhged  to  save  himself  l>y  flight.  For  five 
months  the  unhappy  fugitive  wandered  about  m  disguise,  exposed 
to  every  privation  and  hardship.  At  length  he  escaped  in  a  vessd, 
and  arrived  in  safety  at  Bretagne.  But  the  humiliation  of  this 
misguided  youth  was  not  yet  complete.  It  was  stipulated,  among 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  neither  tiie  Pre- 
tender nor  any  of  his  descendants  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
the  territories  belonging  to  any  of  the  parties  of  that  treaty.  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  France  to  enfi)rce  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Charles  Edward  refused  to  leave  Paris,  and  was  in  consequence 
arrested.  Upon  this,  he  yielded,  and  repaired  to  Avignon,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  the  pope's  legate. 

21.  Hostilities  in  America, — ^Thepeaceof  Aix-la-Chapelle(1748) 
was  of  short  duration.  Hostihties  had  not  been  suspended  in 
America.  To  such  a  degree  of  importance  had  the  commerdal 
and  colonial  interests  now  risen,  that  remote  wastes  and  islands 
became  the  occasion  of  a  war,  which  spread  over  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  The  want  of  geographical  certainty  in  the  transatlantic 
colonies  was  now  displayed  in  all  its  unhappy  consequenoes. 
Disputes  had  frequently  arisen  between  the  En^sh  and  the 
French  respecting  the  limits  of  JN'ova  Scotia.  This  count^f 
termed  by  the  French  Acadia,  was  adjudged  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  and  the  cession  was  con&med  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  the  want  of  precision  in  limiting  the 
boundary  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  misunderstandii^ 
between  the  two  nations,  for  England  connected  New  Brunswici 
with  the  disputed  territory.  Difiputea  arose  at  the  same  time  in 
consequence  of  the  eteetiou  oi  loxXa^X^^  \}dl<^  ^^t^\i<:^^  «IcKig  the 
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Obio,  in  order  to  connect  Louisiana  and  Canada,  this  was  re- 
aented  by  the  English,  who  had  abeady  established  forts  ia  those 
parts.  Another  contested  point  was  the  occupation,  by  the 
fVench,  of  the  islands  of  tibe  AntiQes,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominique,  and  St.  Lucia,  which  had  been  declared  neutral  by 
former  agreements.  The  causes  of  animosity  at  this  time  were, 
however,  not  confined  to  the  colonies  of  America — ^the  rivalry  of 
tiie  two  nations,  which  affected  to  dictate  the  laws  of  civilization 
to  the  world,  was  producing  its  disastrous  consequences  in  the 
East  Lidies;  while  the  connection  of  England  with  Prussia,  during 
the  seven  years'  war,  involved  her  in  aU  the  military  and  revolu- 
tionaiy  projects  of  the  continental  states.  Thus  the  American 
and  tne  European  wars  were  resolved  into  one;  but,  before 
ih^  termination,  they  were  separated,  and  concluded  by  distinct 
treaties  ofpeace.  The  events  of  the  former,  being  more  exdu- 
nvely  an  English  war,  are  here  enumerated :  the  latter  will  be 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  section. 

22.  In  1748,  a  project  was  formed  of  planting  a  British  colony 
in  Nova  Scotia :  a  bounty  of  fifty  acres  of  land  was  granted  to 
erery  private  soldier  or  seaman  disposed  to  emigrate:  4000 
adventurers  embarked  in  this  scheme,  and  foimded  the  town  of 
Halifax,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  nobleman  who  had  taken  the 
greatest  share  in  the  enterprise.  The  settlers  were,  however, 
much  annoyed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Lidians,  who  were  insti- 
ffated  by  the  French.  Hostilities  were  commenced  in  1754-5, 
by  the  mutual  seizure  efforts  and  of  vessels;  but  in  America,  as 
well  as  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  war  broke  out  with  events 
disastrous  to  England.  Among  the  most  humiliating  of  these  was 
the  loss  of  Minorca,  in  1756,  under  the  very  eyes  of  Admiral 
Bvng,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Gibraltar  to  relieve  Port- 
Alahon,  and  who  returned  without  offering  any  resistance  to  the 
French  squadron,  which  was  ^eatlp^  superior  to  his  own.  At  this 
momentous  crisis,  the  administration  of  England,  which  had  for 
0ome  time  been  distracted  by  cabals,  was  ruled  by  Pitt,  who  was 
made  secretary  of  state,  with  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war 
and  of  fi>reign  affairs.  A  series  of  brilliant  victories  ensued.  In 
Jnly,  1758,  Louisburg  fell ;  the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton  was 
reduced ;  and  the  French  fleet,  to  which  the  defence  of  JN'orth 
America  had  been  intrusted,  was  destroyed.  In  the  following 
year  fell  Guadaloupe,  then  Ticonderoga,  then  Niagara;  the 
^c^cendi  squadron  whidi  had  taken  Minorca  was  completely  de- 
feated by  Boscawen,  off"  Cape  Lagos ;  but  the  crownmg  of  the 
year  was  the  fall  of  Quebec,  under  General  Wolfe.  In  the  year 
X760,  the  superiority  of  British  valour  was  evinced  by  fresh 
triumphs :  Montreal  was  taken,  and  the  whole  of  Canada  wrested 
from  the  French.  At  this  period,  England  had  reached  the 
height  of  her  ambition;  and  the  sreat  commoner,  whose  councils 
hadplaced  her  in  thatposition,  had  attracted  the  admiration.  oC 
all  Europe.    George  II.  died  on  tbe  25tbOclo\)€t^\l^^\\>>3X 

x2 
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his  minister  lived  to  witness  a  reyolution,  by  wbich  the  aspect  of 
affidrs  in  England  was  completely  changed. 

23.  Innovations  during  the  last  tioo  Beigns. — Hie  period  of 
forty-six  years,  during  which  the  throne  of  England  was  occo- 
pied  by  the  first  two  Georges,  was  marked  by  several  impartant 
changes  in  the  constitution,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  a&* 
cession  of  two  princes  who  were  foreign  in  their  birth,  language, 
and  prejudices,  and  little  capable  of  judging,  from  the  experienoe 
gathered  from  a  contracted  continental  principality,  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  resources  of  such  a  nation  as  Great  Britain.  Ibe 
comparative  indiiSerence  evinced  by  George  I.  to  his  adapteA 
country,  and  the  general  subordination  of  the  interests  of  this 
country  to  those  of  their  native  electorate,  by  both  himself  and 
his  successor,  embarrassed  the  affiiirs  of  England,  by  the  promo- 
tion of  German  schemes  and  alliances,  to  an  extent  whidi  oonld 
never  have  been  tolerated,  if  the  voice  of  an  indignant  peoplfi 
had  been  duly  heard  in  the  coundls  of  the  nation.  Subsidy  aner 
subsidy  was  voted  away — ^to  Sweden — ^to  the  queen  of  Hungary 
— to  tne  king  of  Sardinia — to  the  German  principalities,  for  some 
ever-new  continental  project ;  while  the  amount  of  public  debt 
increased,  and  the  burden  of  interest  thereon  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  industry  of  the  people ;  while  new  duties  on  consomp- 
tion,  awakening  discontent,  disaffection,  and  riot,  were  crsmpiDg 
the  elastic  energies  of  an  ardent  commerdal  population;  and 
while  the  ruling  femily  was  from  time  to  time  fearfully  re- 
minded that  the  representatives  of  their  predecessors  on  the 
throne,  though  exiled,  were  not  extinct.  But  the  tale  is  easily 
told ;  it  is  but  to  ghmce  at  the  actors  in  the  political  drama,  to 
enable  even  the  superficial  observer  to  unravel  the  plot:  a 
sovereign  with  foreign  prepossessions,  an  absolute  minister  with  a 
venal  parliament,  an  opt)osition  whose  views  extended  no  farther 
than  to  a  change  of  hands — ^these  were  the  parties  which  en- 
tangled England  in  the  web  of  foreign  politics  and  war.  At  the 
clcffle  of  this  period,  it  is  true,  the  naval  superiority  of  Great 
Britain  was  established,  her  commerce  flourisAiing;  but  to 
attribute  these  results  to  the  operations  above  enumerated, 
^fr\J^*  as  logical  as  to  assert  that  the  heavily-laden  vessd, 
which  stems  the  current  and  enters  the  port,  is  benefited  in 
her  perilous  passage  by  the  weight  of  her  cargo. 

24.  The  principal  change  effected  in  the  constitation,  during 
the  preceding  period,  was  the  permanence  of  a  standing  arms, 
xhe  practice  of  maintaining  a  military  force  was  unknown  in  tms 
<^5^*ry  before  the  time  of  the  civil  war :  the  guards  in  the  reign 
pt  Charles  11.  amounted  to  about  5,000  men ;  and,  in  the  short 
interval  between  the  peace  of  Ryswick  and  the  war  of  the  ^• 
wh  succession,  the  standing  force  did  not  exceed  7,000  tro<^ 
oo  lealouswere  the  Commons  of  this  privilege  in  the  reign  of 
wiuiam  HI.,  that  t\i^y  Wdttitedivot  to  disable  the  kiM  from 

maintaining  bis  DvitcVgoajc^i^— wi  ^^sjossfc  fet -w^sasivlaUireat- 
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ened  to  abandon  the  govemment.    But  fi*om  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Greorge  I.,  and  during  the  entire  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor, a  vote  was  annually  demanded  of  about  17,000  troops.    In 
▼ain  did  the  patriots  urge,  in  1732,  that  a  standing  army  is  a 
body  of  men  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  people,  governed  by 
different  laws,  and  blindly  subject  to  the  orders  of  their  comand- 
ing  officer ;  that  the  surrouncHng  nations  were  enslaved  by  those 
very  means ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  liberties  of  a  people 
to  be  preserved  in  any  country  where  a  numerous  standing  army 
is  maintained.    These  arguments  were  employed  by  the  opposi- 
tion ;  but  the  same  persons,  when  in  power,  advocated  and  carried 
the  very  measures  which  they  had  formerly  condenmed.     It  was 
maintained  by  the  dominant  party,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  that  a 
regular  army  was  necessary  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  power 
abroad ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  disaffection  of  the 
kingdom,  arising  from  numerous  acts  of  its  rulers,  suggested  to 
the  govemment  the  convenience  of  such  a  display.     But  the 
jealousy  which  existed  against  the  innovation  occasionally  broke 
out  into  an  overt  act ;  for  such  must  be  considered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  militia,  which  was  adopted  in  1757,  though 
against  the  wishes  of  the  govemment.  By  this  act  it  was  provided, 
that  32,340  militia-men,  being  one-half  of  the  number  originally 

Sroposed  by  the  Commons,  should  be  raised  for  the  whole  king- 
om  of  England  and  Wales. 

25.  Anouier  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  period  was  the 
subservience  of  parliament  to  the  administration.    It  signified  little 
of  what  materials  the  administration  was  composed :  the  whigs 
of  the  Reformation,  the  tory  or  motley  govemment  of  Anne,  the 
whigs  imder  Walpole,  the  opposition  or  patriot  whigs  who  suc- 
ceeded him — all  were  enabled  to  command  majorities  in  parlia- 
ment, by  means  of  offices,  pensions,  or  more  clandestine  corrup- 
tion.   A  large  sum  was  set  aside  annually,  under  the  head  of 
secret-service  money,  the  disposal  of  which  was  not  explained : 
it  was,  however,  generally  supposed,  and  sometimes  proved,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  members  of  both  houses.     The  pro- 
visions in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners were  excluded  from  parliament,  were  found    to    be 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  dependants  on  power 
into  the  House  of  Commons:  new  offices  were  continually 
created,  with  extravagant  salaries;  the  power  of  the  crown 
to  ^ant  pensions  knew  no  limits  but  the  discretion  of  the 
minister,  and  the  necessities  of  the  dvil  list.     To  such  an  ex- 
tent was  the  influence  of  the  court  exerted  in  the  time  of 
William,  that  a  bill  was  introduced  in  1692,  touching  free  and 
impartial  proceedings  in  parliament.    This  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent all  members  of  parliament  from  holding  places  of  trust  and 
profit,  and  was  particularly  levelled  against  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  who  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  house 
in  such  numhersj  that  this  was  common\y  csi^e,^  \)(i^  c>^^^<^ 
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nuliamratt.  Agunst  tlu«  bill  the  minirtry  employed  thdr  ■whole 
Strenirth,  and  it  waa  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majorig 
of  two  voii'PB  :  in  the  following  seawon  it  passed  both  houMC, 
and  wn»  tlu>n  neg:ativod  by  the  king.  In  1694,  Sr  John  TreTor, 
Kptitkor  of  tlio  IloTiflo  of  Commons,  was  con-ricted  of  having  re- 
ivivi'il  a  brilio  for  his  acrvices  in  carrying  a  bill  through  tlie 
hi>U5i\  AlHiiit  the  same  time  it  was  discoTered  that  nearij 
SW.tHW  had  UtJii  expended  in  secret  Bervicea  for  obt^ning  die 
iH>w  oharti'r  uf  the  East  India  Company ;  that  Sir  Thonua 
CtMko,  ono  of  the  (Urcctore,  and  a  member  of  the  house,  hsd 
KvH  thi-  i-hii'f  manager  of  this  infemous  traffic ;  and  that  &» 
1>ulu>  of  I^Ws  luul  rendered  himself  liable  t«  impeachment  ftif 
liijlU  tTiiui-«  tuid  niiadcnicanouTg  in  this  matter.  Attempts  wera 
iiiHiU'  ill  tho  ri'igiia  of  Anne  and  of  George  I.  to  restrun  the 
iiiuluo  intlueiieo  of  power  over  parliament,  but  in  vain :  tli^ 
wi'n<  u  •xinMaully  doleated  by  the  king  and  the  aristocr«cy> 
M~id(<o)o  i»  rvpn»onted  by  some  historians  aa  a  great  statesmvi: 
'.<!*  tH.>wi>r  wad  uiKinostioiiably  great,  but  it  was  purchased  at  u 
i-itt'TiihiiK  oxpeitw ;  and  at  no  period  of  English  history  did  ths 
I  (i>i:s><  i>f  Oouinioiij  eontaiu  more  dependants  on  the  court,  tlun 
'luHn;;  rhi'  aihuinistration  of  Walpo^.  Before  this  time,  itbal 
K-ou  ustial  to  oondnot  those  delicate  matters  under  theTffllt' 
s»vi\vy  ;  (lu'v  wtiv  now  the  subject  of  conversation.  In  17M, 
the  Pukv  of  Newi-astle  proposed  to  Mr  Fox  the  office  of  secre- 
!Ar\  I'l"  *t»;o.  with  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
::iuVnxttnxUu};  that  the  tlispoeal  of  the  Becret-serrice  money,  or, 
;■»  otluT  wvirvU,  tho  puTi.'has(.<  of  the  members  of  parhaoKat, 
sho;-.'.,i  Iv  toft  to  liim»olt~.  "ily  brother,"  sud  SewcMtla, 
•■»!io:»  h<^  WW  at  the  tnnsury.  never  told  anTbodr  what  lie (U 
w«h  tho  »,vrvH-WTTioc  m«icy.  So  more  will  L"'  Fos  csred 
■■;i*'  alv^i  (ho  nionoy,  or  tlie  difpodal  of  it,  fiirther  than  ww 
■MVv«»*rx  iw  him.  M  loader  of  the  houw.  to  prevent  his  speecbM 
Sw  rv,ijv-«U'«».— ■■  How  ou  I  lead,"  he  MiA.  '-m  the  ConunoM 
w-a&.>«it  m6.nrt«L»(ion  i«n  thij  head?  How  can  I  talk  to  gaitle- 
»•.**•.  wfci-n  I  ,io  o^^  know  whkh  of  them  hare  recdved  giatifici- 
iww.  aai  wUoh  haw  not  ?  Andwho."he«ntinued, -'istolan 
jWOif^wd  rf  Ad.  pUsaiS-— "  I  mjTMU;-  lepUed  the  dola- 
•j*""  1  w  MMaga  tin  Hon*e  of  Commons?'' — "0*' 
»  of  th«  Bmm  of  Cmunons  eome  to  me.''-fM 


be  tilled  npu    "Do  not  DixiUe 

'  Ikat  it  all  lenled."    The  topo- 

'■  tempted  to  bdiere  that  al^ 

the  TcO,  baa  era  eei^'a,^ 

•  Wkmd  fioB  ibe  Ustcoy  (<  <tu«v 
Mike  aMkoriiTMBiiaedbypi^^^ 
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In  1701,  the  deputy  lieutenants,  above  twenty  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  grand  jury,  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  remonstrating 
with  them  for  not  giving  effect  to  the  measures  of  the  king,  and 
requesting  them  to  turn  their  loyal  addresses  into  bills  of  supply, 
in  order  that  his  majesty  might  be  enabled  to  assist  his  afiies 
before  it  should  be  too  late.    The  house,  which  was  at  this  time 
strongly  imbued  with  tory  principles,  voted  the  petition  scandal- 
ous, msolent,  and  seditious,  and  ordered  the  parties  who  had 
presented  it  into  custody,  where  they  remained  till  the  proroga- 
tion of  parliament.    This  assertion  of  power,  and  limitation  of 
the  subject's  right  of  petition,  ^ve  nsc  to  an  extraordinary 
memorial,  which  was  signed  Legion,  and  sent  to  the  speaker, 
desiring  him,  in  the  name  of  two  hundred  thousand  Englishmen, 
to  deliver  it  to  the  House  of  Commons.    It  charged  that  house 
with  illegal  practices,  admonished  them  to  act  according  to 
their  duty,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  an  injured 
nation,  and  assmred  them  that  Englishmen  were  no  more  slaves 
to  parliaments  than  to  kings. — ^Lq  1704,  a  dispute  took  place 
between  the  two  houses  of  parliament  respecting  the  election  of 
members  to  the  lower  house.     Some  burgesses  of  Aylesbury  had 
sued  the  returning  officers  for  refusing  their  votes,  and  were 
consequently  committed  to  Newgate  by  the  House  of  Commons : 
the  prisoners  moved  for  a  habeas  corpus  in  the  king's  bench,  but 
the  court  declined  to  interfere ;  and  the  house  proceeded  to  commit 
to  prison  all  the  lawyers  who  had  been  concerned  in  prosecuting 
the  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners.    An  appeal  being 
made  to  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  the  judgment  was  reversed.    Upon 
this,  the  Commons  passed  some  resolutions,  by  which  they  insist- 
ed on  the  sole  rieht  of  determining  elections,  and  asserted  that 
they  were  the  omy  judges  of  the  right  of  voting  and  of  their  own 
pnvilegeB,  in  whidi  the  other  house  could  not  mterfere.    To  this 
the  L«ffds  replied,  that  it  was  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman, 
ivbo  considered  himself  injured,  to  seek  for  redress  in  we  courts 
01  JQBtice,  and  that  any  control  over  this  right  involved  a  sacrifice 
wtibe  liberty,  and  danger  to  the  property  of  the  subject.    They 
wn  urged  the  queen  to  issue  a  writ  of  error,  upon  the  refusal  of 
fte  court  to  discnarge  the  prisoners :  the  decision  of  the  question 
WM^  however,  prevented  oy  the  immediate  prorogation  of  the 
piBiBment.— -In  1718,  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
VMitretched  to  an  unwarrantable  extent  against  one  of  its  own 
'        *2?^™ '   *  complaint  was  made  against  Sir  Richard  Steele,  for 
?       V^Dg  a  pamphlet  called  The  Crisis,  which  was  considered  a  libel 
tpoa  thQ  measures  of  the  government.    In  vain  did  Walpole 
%rt  thBt  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  unrestrained,  and  that  it 
l|r^ii9ompetent  for  a  part  of  the  lepslature  to  punbh  that  as  a 
(^  fvlMzch  is  not  decC^  to  be  criminal  by  any  law  framed  by 
%  jr**^*^-       Stede  was  expelled  from  the  house.— One  mor^ 
^M>^i>^  *»iffioe U) show bow&r  the  hberty  oi  \ha  w]^>^<5«^  ^^ 
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country  was  in  so  thriying  a  condition,  as  to  command  a  surplus 
revenue.    This  the  Commons  conceiyed  they  had  an  undoubted 
rig^ht  to  appropriate  to  national  purposes,  without  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign.    The  advocates  for  prerogative  in  England 
were  alarmed,  and  denied  the  ri^ht,  not  only  of  appropriation, 
but  even  of  taking  the  matter  mto  consideration,  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  crown.    Violent  discussions  ensued ;  and 
ended  in  a  mutual  victory,  or  it  may  be  termed,  a  mutual  defeat 
The  crown  maintained  a  semblance  of  authoHty,  by  tacking  on  to 
the  appropriation-bill  its  own  consent.     The  Conmions  so  &r 
maintamed  their  opposition,  as  to  reject  the  bill,  with  its  altera- 
tions, altogether.     From  this  period  commences  the  history  of 
the  Irish  parliament ;  but  it  was  short-lived,  being  terminated 
in  a  brief  naif-century  by  the  union  with  England. 


SECTION  n. 

OF  THE  EUROPEAK  STSTEM  FROM  1700  TO  1740. 

'  1.  This  period  of  history,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  lead- 
ing states  of  Western  Europe,  presents  none  of  those  changes 
wmch  were  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent  character.  Certain 
principles  were  in  progress  of  development — ^in  some  cases  tend- 
mg  to  improvement ;  in  others,  to  decay.  An  important  question, 
however,  respecting  the  Spanish  Succession^  closely  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  gave 
rise  to  a  protracted  war,  in  which  the  leading  states  were  deeply 
involved.  The  suspension  of  hostilities,  by  the  treaties  of  Utre^t 
and  Rastadt,  still  left  the  European  powers  in  a  fluctuating  con- 
dition for  several  years.  The  equilibrium  was  indeed  preserved; 
but  the  consequences  of  the  war  and  the  treaties  were  by  no 
means  similar  for  the  diiSerent  states.  The  ancient  rivaldlup  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  was  terminated  by  the  exhaustion  of 
the  former,  and  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  line  to  the  throne 
of  the  latter.  The  Netherlands  became  the  property  of  Austria, 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  barrier  treaty  between  this  power  and  the 
republic ;  while  England  was  exulting  in  the  victories  of  Marl- 
borough, and  extending  her  commercial  influence  by  a  new  system 
of  financial  policy.  But  the  intricate  events  of  this  period  were 
entirely  controlled  by  a  few  ministers  and  theur  confidants.  Never 
had  there  been  so  much  diplomacy  in  Europe;  never  such  impor- 
tance acquired  by  cabinet  politics. 

WAR  OF  THE  SUCCESSION  IN  SPAIN. 

^2.  The  Spamsh  Wne  o?  \Si^  laowaa  of  Hapsburg,  was  likely  to 
oeoome  extinct  witii  CViai\eB^."\  wjk!^  V2ut^  ^gc^  ^sscoj^etitors, 
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Louis  XrV.  of  Enmce,  Leopold  L  of  Germany,  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  laid  claim  to  the  entire  monarchy.  Louis  XTV.  had 
married  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Spanish  king ; 
the  succession  would,  therefore,  in  the  usual  course  of  descent, 
have  &llen  to  the  Dauphin.  His  right  was,  however,  barred  by 
the  solemn  renunciation,  by  his  mother,  at  the  period  of  her  mar- 
riage, of  all  hereditary  right  to  the  Spanish  throne — a  renund- 
ation  which  had  been  formally  confirmed  by  the  cortes.  Leopold 
L,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  first  cousin  to  Charles,  had  mar- 
ried Margaret  Theresa,  a  younger  sister  of  the  Spanish  king :  in 
this  case  also,  all  claim  to  the  succession  had  been  renounced ; 
but  the  renunciation  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  cortes, 
and  was  therefore  considered  invalid.  A  claim  was  also  set  up 
by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Mar- 

r(t  Theresa,  in  behalf  of  his  son,  Joseph  Ferdinand,  a  minor, 
a  political  question,  however,  the  annexation  of  Spain  to 
France,  or  to  Germany,  especially  if  the  two  crowns  should  be 
united  on  one  head,  was  considered  by  the  maritime  states  as 
&tal  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  To  prevent  this,  Louis 
consented  to  transfer  the  claim  of  the  Dauphm  to  his  grandson 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou ;  while  Leopold  proposed  to  waive  his  own 
light  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  his  younger  son  by  his 
Ust  marriage.  Li  Madrid,  during  the  life  of  the  kmg,  the  claim 
of  France  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  ambassador  Harcourt, 
and  Cardinal  r orto  Carrero,  by  whose  artifices,  the  enfeebled  and 
superstitious  king,  though  entirely  predisposed  himself  in  favour 
of  the  imperial  claimant,  was  completely  overruled.  But  the 
web  of  politics  was  becoming  still  more  complicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing manoeuvres  of  France  and  the  maritime  powers. 

8.  Partition  Treaties. — Soon  after  the  peace  of  Ry^swick,  Louis 
XTV.  had  determined,  in  connection  with  the  maritime  powers, 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession,  independently  of 
Leopold,  and  even  of  Charles  himself.  Accordingly,  in  October, 
1698,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  became  parties  to  a  treaty 
of  partition,  by  which  Spain  itself,  with  its  colonies,  was  assigned 
to  the  Elector,  the  Milanese  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  two  Sici- 
lies to  the  Dauphin.  This  treaty  was,  however,  cancelled  by  the 
sadden  death  of  the  Elector ;  and  a  second  treaty  was  concluded 
in  March,  1700,  by  which  the  Archduke  Charles  was  to  succeed 
to  Spain,  with  its  colonies,  and  the  Netherlands ;  while  France 
was  to  have  the  Milanese,  or,  if  preferred,  the  province  of  Lor- 
raine. This  project  for  dismembering  a  powerfiil  monarchy, 
under  whatever  aspect  it  may  be  viewed,  was  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  permanent  result.  It  was  bitterly  resented  at  the  court 
of  Madrid :  the  Emperor  withheld  his  consent ;  while  the  known 
character  of  Louis  afforded  no  guarantee  for  the  fiilfilment  of 
the  treaty.  Of  the  truth  of  the  last  of  these  statements,  a  proof 
was  soon  exhibited.  Li  November,  1700,  the  king  of  Spain  ey.- 
pired,  haviz}^  bequeathed  the  whole  of  lua  doimmox^X^^^^^ 
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of  Anjou ;  and  leaving  to  Louis  the  choice  between  accepting 
this  splendid  legacy  for  his  grandson,  and  observing  the  treaty  <» 
partition.  He  chose  the  former  alternative;  and  a  Boiiri)on 
became  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

4.  Grand  Alliance, — Preparations  for  war  were  immediatelj 
commenced.  On  the  one  hand,  Louis  hastened  to  fortify  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  to  secure  the  aid  of  Maximilian  £[.,  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  and  to  strengthen  his  position  in  Italy  by  bribing 
the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  his  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  Leo- 
pold found  allies  in  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  in  numerous  minor 
powers  throughout  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  United  Pro- 
vinces, irritated  by  the  occupation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by 
the  French,  joined  themselves  to  the  Emperor ;  while  William 
III.,  infuriated  by  the  French  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  son 
of  James  U.  as  king  of  England,  made  vigorous  preparadons 
for  revenge.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  by 
which  England,  Holland,  and  the  Empire,  were  airayed  against 
France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria ;  and  such  the  origin  of  that  straggle 
which,  for  the  period  of  twelve  years,  convulsed  all  the  powew 
of  Western  Europe.  The  Alliance,  when  viewed  in  referenoe 
to  the  claims  of  the  component  parties,  could  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered compact ;  for,  while  the  maritime  powers  aimed  at  a  parti- 
tion of  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  Emperor  affected  the  iniole: 
its  direction,  however,  by  the  talents  of  Marlborough,  Eusene, 
and  Heinsius — a  triumvirate  unexampled  in  history — ^afibrded  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  its  solidity  and  efficiency.  The  theatre 
of  war  was  not  confined  to  the  country  which  was  the  original 
object  of  dispute ;  but  was  extended  to  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Germany.  William  of  England,  "  the  master- workman," 
died  before  the  opening  of  the  war ;  but  the  system  lived  in 
his  successor,  and  a  closer  connection  of  all  parties  was  the 
consequence. 

5.  la  Spain,  the  war  commenced  in  1702,  between  Charles 
and  Philip,  and  was  carried  on  for  several  years  with  varying 
success,  the  Archduke  being  chiefly  supported  in  Catakniia; 
Philip,  in  Castile.  In  1704,  an  English  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  George  Rooke,  took  Gibraltar,  which  has  never 
since  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Under 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  some  brilliant  victories  were  obtained. 
Even  Madrid  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  the  allied  army ;  but 
the  characteristic  mode  of  Spanish  warfare,  aided  by  French 
reenforcements  under  Berwick,  and  afterwards  imder  vendome, 
turned  the  tide  of  success  against  the  Austrian  cause.  Finally) 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  in  1707,  decided  the  ques- 
tion that  the  struggle  for  Spain  was  not  to  be  settled  on  Spanish 
soil.  Meanwhile,  in  other  quarters,  the  French  armies  bad 
suflered  a  series  of  defeats,  and  Louis  was  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties.    In  Italy,  the  Duke  of  Savoy^  whom  France  had  gained  to 

her  cause  by  a  marriage,  dosexX^  \x>  \)ii&  i2i^^«   ^nQeCTiaiiyi  a 
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iedflive  irictory  was  gained  at  Blenheim,  in  1704.  Two  years 
later,  the  allies  became  masters  of  the  ^Netherlands,  after  the 
rictorj  of  Marlborough  at  Bamillies,  in  1706.  Finally,  the  evacu- 
Mion  of  Lombardy  by  the  French  troops  in  1707,  the  conquest 
of  Naples,  and  the  defeat  of  Louis  in  1808,  at  Oudenarde,  in  his 
ittompt  to  recover  the  Netherlands,  induced  the  French  mo- 
Dtrch  in  the  following  year  to  negotiate  for  peace.  But  among 
the  articles  dictated  by  the  allies,  was  the  deposition  of  PhiUp  of 
Spain  by  the  hands  of  his  grandfather.  To  this  condition  he  rdiis- 
BQ  to  consent,  and  the  war  proceeded.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
it  Malplaquet,  September  11,  1709,  in  wMch  Marlborough  and 
Ebgene  d^eated  ihe  French  army  under  Yillars  and  Boufflers. 
But,  after  all,  the  contest  was  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
nrord.  Two  unexpected  events  took  place,  which  changed  the 
fiuse  of  affidrs.  The  Emperor  Joseph  I.  died  without  leaving 
nay  male  issue.  His  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  acceded  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  became  heir  to  aU  the  states  belonging 
to  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  balance  of  power  could  not  possibly  be  pre- 
nnred  by  allowing  this  prince  to  possess  also  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy.  A  change  in  the  English  administration  at  this 
period,  produced  also  a  change  in  its  foreign  relations.  The 
idiigs  were  dismissed  by  Anne,  and  replaced  by  tones.  With 
the  former  party  fell  Marlborough,  while  the  latter  directed  their 
ittention  to  the  termination  of  a  war  which  had  been  prosecuted 
ti  an  enormous  expense.  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  France 
md  England  were  accordingly  communicated  to  the  allies,  in 
[)ctober,  1711,  and  the  bond  which  had  united  them  ceased  to 


6.  Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt, — ^As  Holland  was  still  con- 
ddered  the  centre  of  politics,  Utrecht  was  selected  as  the  place 
Ebr  the  meeting  of  the  congress.  There  was  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect unanimity  of  purpose  among  the  allies,  since  Austria  per- 
Hted  in  her  demand  of  the  crown  of  Spain;  while  England  was 
xmtented  that  Philip  should  retain  his  kingdom,  provided  there 
ihoiild  be  no  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  on  one 
bead.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  conclude  a  series  of 
treaties,  by  which  each  party  should  separately  support  its  own 
slabiis,  Austria  and  the  empire  being  left  to  themselves.  The 
songress  was  opened  at  Utrecht,  in  1712 ;  and  several  treaties 
ivere  concluded,  containing  the  following  principal  articles : — 1. 
Peace  between  France  and  England;  acknowledgment  of  the 
Protestant  succession  in  England,  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
rer ;  expulsion  of  the  Pretender  from  France ;  and  separation 
for  ever  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  2.  Peace  between 
EVance  and  the  Netherlands;  relinquishment  of  the  Spanish 
N'etherlands  to  Holland,  that  she  might  resign  them  to  Austria 
m  the  conclusion  of  a  barrier  treaty  against  Fxaae^.  %.  ^«;^sift 
k)etween  "Wrance  and  Savoys  with  a  aSmuL  resoxve^  V}  \ki^\aX\Kic 
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to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Anjoo.    4.  Peace  between  Spain  and  England;  the  former  re* 
linquishing  to  the  latter  Gibraltar  and  the  isUnd  of  Minorca.  The 
emperor,  having  taken  no  part  in  these  proceedings,  oontiniied 
to  prosecute  the  war,  especially  on  the  Rhine,  though  with  htds 
success.    A  renewal  of  negotiations  was  therefore  oonmienced  at 
Rastadt,  in  1714,  by  which  peace  was  condnded,  on  the  oooffi- 
ditions  that  Austria  should  take  possession  of  the  Spanidi  Ne- 
therlands, after  having  agreed  upon  a  barrier  for  Houand ;  thit 
Austria  should  retain  possession  of  its  Italian  territories;  and 
that  the  empire  should  be  placed  in  the  same  condition  as  it  wn 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  war.    The  result  of  these  tret- 
ties,  as  regarded  the  prindpal  object  of  the  contest,  was  tfe 
separation  from  Spain  of  her  European  provinces,  and  the  asa^ 
ment  of  them  to  her  Austrian  rivtd.    But  although  there  was  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  no  formal  peace  was  estabfished  betweea 
Spain  and  Austria,  since  neither  of  these  powers  was  wiUing  to 
resign  its  pretensions.    The  consequences  were,  that  Europe  re- 
mained in  a  fluctuating  condition  for  ten  years,  and  that  the  con- 
solidation of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  a  problem  of  the  moot 
difficult  solution. 

7.  Condition  of  Europe  at  the  Period  of  the  Peace  of  UtredU*-' 
1.  In  Spain,  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  throne 
extinguished  the  andent  rivalship  between  thiU;  country  and 
France,  which  had  been  the  scourge  of  Europe.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  little  reason  to  fear  that  the  balance  of  power 
would  be  disturbed  by  a  combination  of  these  two  oomitiieB. 
France  was  so  exhausted  by  the  war,  that  the  dosest  connectkn 
with  Spain  could  exdte  but  little  alarm;  and,  whatever  afifectioB 
Philip  might  entertain  for  his  patron,  it  has  ever  be^i  fo^ond  in 
politics  tluit  the  tie  of  interest  is  stronger  than  that  of  Uood; 
besides,  Louis  was  now  more  than  seventy  years  of  age;  hia  heir 
was  a  wet^y  in&nt.    It  is  true  that  Phuip  might,  in  the  conne 
of  events,  have  succe^ed  to  the  throne  of  France ;  bat  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  he  could,  in  such  a  case,  have  retained  tiw 
crown  of  Spain. — 2,  In  France,  Louis  XTV.  surviyed  the  war 
but  a  short  time,  and  his  authority  died  with  him.     EQs  nqoheiri 
Philip  of  Orleans,  obtained  the  regency  during  the  minontj  of 
his  great-grandson.    The  profligate  character  of  the  recent,  to* 
gether  wiUi  the  public  anxiety  respecting  the  life  of  the  hdr,had 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  pontics  of  the  tune,  and  espeoiai^ 
on  the  relations  with  the  Spanish  line.    Philip  of  Spain  had,  it  v 
true,  renounced  all  claim  to  the  French  crown,  but  his  own  poo- 
tion  had  ah-eady  proved  the  invalidity  of  sudi  rennndatiODSi 
besides,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  should  prefer  Ihe  crown  of  his 
natural  to  that  of  his  adopted  country. — 3.  The  rq[>ublic  of  Hol- 
land underwent  no  important  internal  changes  during  this  period, 
once  the  death  of  W^eisn.  ILL.    Her  future  poli<^  was  that  of 
fion-intenrention  m  t^<^  coii\«e^a  ^t  ^^  ^g^^Aawist  ^^onrara.    The 
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transmission,  however,  of  the  title  of  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1711, 
to  his  cousin,  William  Friso,  and,  after  his  death,  to  his  son 
William,  governor  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  gave  the  Orange 
fiumily  a  firm  footing  in  the  republic ;  while  the  marriage  of  the 
prince,  in  1734,  with  Anne,  daughter  of  George  11.,  strengthened 
the  connection  of  this  &mily  with  England. — i.  The  Austrian 
moiiarch J  had  been  aggrandized  by  the  possession  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  in  Italy  and  of  the  Netherlands.  But  it  remained  to 
be  proYcd  whether  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
leonre  the  possession  of  territories  which  their  former  master 
had  so  reluctantly  resigned. — 5.  To  England  the  results  of  the 
peace  were  of  the  greatest  importance :  her  flourishing  com- 
merce with  all  parts  of  the  world  was,  in  several  essentifd  parti- 
cuhuRB,  founded  on  its  provisions ;  while,  at  home,  the  Protestant 
succession,  desired  by  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  was  no 
leas  confirmed  by  it. 

8.  Quadruple  Alliance — Congress  of  Camhrais. — ^The  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  obviously  the  true  policy  of 
Austria,  France,  and  England,  for  they  had  been  gainers  by  it. 
Bat  ^>ain  had  lost  her  provinces,  and  the  loss  was  not  forgotten. 
AEzabeth,  queen  of  Spain,  was  desirous  of  a  provision  for  her 
in&nt  sons ;  while  the  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  ruling  minister, 
bokU^  meditated  the  reconquest  of  the  Italian  provinces,  the  ac- 
qniBition  of  the  regency  of  France  for  his  king,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Engmnd.  Accordingly, 
in  1717,  when  Austria  was  engaged  in  a  'Turkish  war,  Alberoni 
invaded  and  conquered  Sardinia,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
Sicily.  To  check  these  proceedings,  and  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  peace,  an  alliance  was  formed  against  Spain — at  first,  be- 
tween ^ramce  and  England ;  it  was  afterwards  joined  by  Austria ; 
md,  from  the  hope  Siat  Holland  would  accede,  it  was  termed 
the  Quadruple  Alliance.  Its  conditions  were,  the  mutual  renun- 
ciation of  Spain  and  India  by  the  emperor,  and  of  Italy  and  the 
fifetherlands  by  the  king  of  Spain ;  the  reversion  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Piacenza,  for  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
Bzchanfie  by  Austria  of  Sicily  for  Sardinia.  These  terms  were 
NJected  by  Alberoni,  and  war  was  formally  proclaimed  against 
Spain.  Hostilities  were,  however,  terminated,  in  1720,  by  the 
Qui  of  Alberoni,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
irere  immediately  accepted  by  Spain.  Still  there  were  several 
points  of  contest  unsettled.  The  anidety  of  Charles  VI.  at  hav- 
ng  no  male  issue,  led  him  to  frame  an  order  of  succession, 
fcenned  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  by  which  he  aimed  at  securing  his 
iominions  to  ms  female  heirs;  this  became  hereafter  a  standing 
irtide  in  all  foreign  negotiations,  and,  in  1740,  led  to  the  war 
)f  the  succession  in  Bavaria.  Another  difficulty  arose  from 
[llharWs  project,  in  1722,  of  giving  his  Netherlands  a  share  in 
Indian  trade  firom  the  port  of  Ostend :  this  was  viewed  by  the 
aaritime  powers  as  an  encroachment  on  their  fig|bX%^  «xA  wcvSsk- 
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firingement  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  These  and  yarions 
other  points  were  to  be  settled  at  the  congress  of  Cambnii. 
The  congress  opened  in  April,  1724;  bnt  the  numerons  daioM 
and  conflicting  interests  of  the  parties  led  to  endless  diroiitei, 
and  the  congress  terminated  like  the  last  chapter  of  RannoiiM,  m 
a  ^^  conclusion  in  which  nothing  was  concluded.'* 

9.  During  these  negotiations,  a  spark  was  kindled  in  Span 

which  led  to  a  genend  conflamition.    The  Tnianta,  while  jet 

a  minor,  had  been  conveyed  to  Fans  to  be  affianced  to  the  jwag 

king,  and  was  sent  back,  April  5,  1724,  because  the  Duke  a 

Bourbon,  the  new  minister,  desired  that  the  king  should  be 

married  without  delay.     In  the  following  year,    Louis  X?. 

espoused  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  Poli£  ez-king,  Sttnidf 

L^sdnsky .    The  indignation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ^ose  inflnHiw 

over  Philip  was  complete,  led  to  an  inmiediate  alliance  betneoi 

Spain  and  Austria,  the  conditions  of  which  were,  the  ratificitioB 

of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  a  mutual  guarantee  of  all  posBeBaoBS 

on  theur  present  footing;  acknowledgment  of  the  mutual  oankr  of 

succession ;  and,  as  a  secret  article,  mutual  succour  in  case  of  an 

attack.     In  the  commercial  treaty,  the  Ostend  Company  mi 

sanctioned  by  Spain.    The  consequence  of  this  was  a  counter  alii* 

ance,  signed  at  Hermhausen,  September  3,  1725,  by  EngiaiMl, 

France,  and  Prussia :  the  last  of  these  powers,  howeyer,  soon 

abandoned  the  alliance,  and  joined  the  imperial  party.    Holland 

became  a  party  to  the  league,  on  account  of  the  Ostend  Compan^i 

and  the  north  of  Europe  was  presently  inyolved  in  the  soienl 

struggle ;  Denmark  and  Sweden  attaching  themselyes  to  the  nsv 

league,  while  the  emperor  secured  Russia  and  several  Gennan 

states.     Thus  again  was  Europe  in  arms,  and  an  attack  of  Spain 

on  Gibraltar  was  the  signal  for  open  hostilities.     Happily,  maw- 

ever,  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  councils  of  France  mre 

guided  by  the  Cardinal  Fleury,  those  of  England  by  Robert 

Walpole ;  and  the  mutual  good  understanding  which  subosled 

between  these  pacific  ministers,  afforded  a  strong  guarantee  be 

the  restoration  and  continuance  of  peace.    Articles  of  agreeneDt 

were  signed,  May  31,  1727,  in  Paris,  between  Austria  and  ^ 

allies  of  Hermhausen,  on  condition  of  the  suspension  of  the 

Ostend  Company  for  a  term  of  seven  years.     Spain  acceded  to 

the  adjustment,  and  concluded  peace  wiih  England  in  the  fidkm- 

ing  year.     Again,  however,  was  Austria  driven  to  arms  by  the 

demand  of  the  Spanish  queen,  that  Tuscany  and  Parma  should  be 

occupied  by  Spanish  troops,  as  a  seciurity  for  the  sncoesskm  of 

her  son ;  and  again  was  peace  restored  by  the  intervention  of 

England  and  Holland,  which,  by  confirming  Charles's  fiivounta 

project  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  secured  his  acquiescence  in  die 

occupation  of  the  Italian  territory,  and  in  the  abolition  of  ti»e 

Ostend  Company.     But  Charles  was  unable  to  retain  poeaeaaion 

of  the  Spanish  provincea.    In  1733,  a  war  broke  out  iir  the 

north  of  Europe  Tes^ctki^  tK*^  «ratfi)i:«!»ss^  \a  \ba  throns  of 
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Poland.  France  and  Spain  defended  the  pretensions  of  Stanislaus, 
K^ile  Austria  and  Bussia  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
Saxony.  Among  the  results  of  the  war  was  the  cession  to  Spain 
of  the  Italian  provinces,  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos ;  and  thus  was 
brought  about,  hy  an  unforeseen  f^ncy,  the  formerly  unsuccess- 
ful p&m  of  Elizabeth  and  Alberoni. 

OP  THE  NORTHERN  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 

10.  The  present  period  was  of  more  decisive  importance  for 
the  north  of  Europe  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  Peter  the  Great  of  Bussia, 
and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  appeared  as  adversaries  in  the  field 
of  war  and  politics ;  and  although  all  the  states  of  the  north  were 
orertaken  by  the  storm  of  revolution,  it  was,  in  reality,  Bussia 
and  Sweden  whose  struggle  decided  the  event.  The  contest  be- 
tween these  powerful  monarchs  has  been  already  described.  The 
prosecution  and  termination  of  this  war  display  the  vicissitudes 
which  prevailed  in  the  north:  its  importance,  however,  is  to 
be  estimated  far  less  with  reference  to  the  immediate  losses 
and  gains  consequent  upon  it,  than  to  the  internal  relations  be- 
tween the  states  which  were  thereby  developed.  Bussia  was 
now  unquestionably  the  first  of  the  northern  powers.  Its  mon- 
arch, possessed  of  equal  energy  and  inflexibility  of  purpose  with 
Charles  XU.,  secured  his  lofty  position  in  the  political  system  by 
combining  these  qualities  with  prudence,  while  his  rival  was 
harried  away  by  passion ;  and  this  difference  in  their  tempera- 
ments decided  the  destiny  of  their  respective  realms.  I^eter 
realized  his  project  of  Petersburg,  assumed  the  imperial  title, 
aoquired  the  dominion  of  the  Baltic,  and  navigated  it  with  fleets 
of  nis  own  building,  when  the  Swedish  dommion  had  virtually 
ceased  to  exist.  Poland  had  been,  since  1696,  under  the  sway 
of  Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony ;  but  the  ancient  anarchy  con- 
tinned  to  exist.  The  nation,  far  from  profiting  by  the  example 
of  Bussia,  carefully  guarded  against  any  reform ;  and  the  new 
long,  though  not  unambitious,  possessed  none  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  reformer.  About  the  middle  of  the  present 
period,  Poland,  devastated  by  foreign  and  civil  wars,  exhaust- 
ed by  famine  and  the  plague,  and  torn  by  religious  discords, 
M>peared  in  a  state  of  internal  dissolution.  In  1733,  Augustus 
med,  and,  by  the  influence  of  France,  Stanislaus  Lescmsky, 
&ther-in-law  of  Louis  XY.,  was  elected  to  the  throne.  But, 
by  the  aid  of  Bussia,  the  pretensions  of  Stanislaus  were  set  aside, 
and  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  obtained  the  Polish  crown.  His 
government  was  merely  a  continuation  of  that  of  his  father :  the 
seeds  of  evil,  which  had  germinated  under  the  former  reign,  now 
sprang  into  rank  luxuriance ;  while  the  corruption  of  the  nobles, 
who  constituted  the  nation,  was  ensuring  a  day  of  fearMx^tr^wr 
tion.     "Denmarkf  during  the  first  thirty  yeaxs  oi  liXsoa  ^TisA>^«s^ 
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ruled  by  Frederic  IV.     Though  immediately  involved  in  the 
northern  war,  it  suffered  the  least  change,  eiuer  in  its  constita- 
tion  or  in  the  character  of  its  government.    The  fail  of  Sweden 
and  the  rise  of  Russia  were  for  the  benefit  of  Denmark ;  Russia 
being  more  remote  and  less  oppressive  than  its  former  livaL  But 
the  umily  dissension  with  the  house  of  Holstein-Grottorp  became 
more  menacing  by  the  marria^  of  the  young  duke,  Frederic  lY., 
with  the  sister  of  Charles  XIL    Denmark  obtained  by  the  peace 
thedutchyof  Sleswick;  but  the  time  was  coming  when  tne  ofifended 
house  of  Gottorp  would  be  in  a  condition  to  demand  satis&ction 
for  the  injury.     Prussia  from  1688  to  1713  had  been  under  the 
dominion  of  Frederic  I.,  elector  of  Brandenburgh.     In  1701, 
Prussia  was  raised  to  the  condition  of  a  kingdom ;  and  it  hence- 
forth became  a  fundamental  maxim  ofits  pmicy,  to  endeavour  to 
place  itself  on  an  equal  rank  with  the  leacung  powers  of  Europe. 
jHie  fall  of  Sweden  released  this  rising  power  fix)m  a  very  tronble- 
8ome  neighbom* ;  and  under  the  econonucal  regolations  en  fVedeiic 
WilUam  I.,  who  succeded  his  extravagant  &ther,  the  monarchj 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  internal  improvement. 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  THE  EUROPEAN  SYSTEM  FROM  1740  TO  1786. 

1.  This  period  of  history  derives  its  principal  character  from  the 
system  adopted  by  Frederic  the  Great.  The  house  of  Hoheo' 
zoUem  had  been  generally  distinguished  for  its  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  public  and  domestic  economy.  The  long  rdgn 
of  the  Great  Elector  and  the  Great  Frederic,  raised  this  conntrj 
to  an  eminent  position  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  for  these  popnhff 
heroes,  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  civilization  of  tite 
time,  stood  out  as  the  political  patterns  of  European  sovereigns; 
while  the  geo^aphical  situation  of  Prussia,  and  the  active  cha- 
racter of  the  mhabitants,  seemed  to  mark  out  this  country  as  the 
political  link,  not  only  for  the  various  states  of  Grermany,  but  abo 
for  the  east  and  west  of  Europe.  During  this  period,  all  the 
principal  thrones  of  Europe,  except  that  of  tie  Bourbons,  were 
occupied  by  Germans :  the  armies  of  Germany  were  the  modds 
of  military  art — Grerman  countries,  of  civil  administration.  Tift 
struggle  of  Great  Britain  with  France  for  colonial  asc^dencjr, 
was  merged  in  a  German  war ;  the  period  was,  indeed,  emi- 
nently German ;  and  the  military  monarchy,  which  it  was  Fred- 
eric's great  object  to  establish,  became  the  new  type  of  poBcy 
to  which  the  European  governments  generally  endeavoured  to 
conform.  During  a  part  of  this  period^  a  closer  connection  than 
itf ual  subsbted  between  l\ie  iiOT\^  «si<^^^  ^y^y;^ q'I ISrasoi^  The 
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relations  of  the  former,  however,  being  in  great  measure  de- 
pendent on  Russia,  -will  require  a  separate  notice. 

2.  Frederic  the  Great. — ^Frederic  11.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  his  fiither  in  1740.  He  was  the  founder  of  that  form  of  auto- 
oncjr  which  now  prevails  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  His 
leading  idea  was  that  of  centralization — ^himself  the  moving  centre 
of  ail  things.  All  authorities,  corporate  or  individual,  which 
under  other  forms  of  government  intervene  between  the  king 
and  the  people,  lost,  one  after  another,  their  legitimate  impor- 
tance. The  nobles  were  impoverished  and  dependent;  the 
clergy  became  pensioners  of  the  state.  The  king  wanted  no 
oouncil ;  he  constituted  his  own  cabinet — ^he  was  ms  own  min- 
ister. The  strength  of  the  state,  instead  of  consisting  in  the 
nation,  was  found  in  the  army ;  and  the  obedience  of  the  camp 
was  gradually  transferred  to  every  branch  of  the  civil  depart- 
ment. Economy  was  a  ruling  maxim.  Everything  was  done 
bv  the  simplest  and  the  cheapest  method.  In  short,  the  modem 
kmgdom  of  Prussia,  when  fully  established  by  the  energies  of 
Frederic,  was  a  wonderM  state-machine,  of  which  he  alone 
was  the  worker ;  it  became,  so  to  say,  automatic ;  for,  although 
the  master  never  failed  to  superintend  it  in  person,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  working  without  his  presence.  The  precise  character  of 
this  remarkable  man  is  yet  a  mystery.  His  admirers  describe 
him  as  the  father  of  his  people ;  his  detractors,  as  an  ambitious 
and  heartless  despot.  He  certainly  never  identified  himself  with 
his  people  :  to  them,  only  the  prince  was  devoted — the  man,  to 
a  small  circle  of  foreigners.  This  separation  produced  serious 
lesults.  The  nation  lost  the  respect  it  deserved ;  the  king  re- 
mained behind  his  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  hence 
the  important  changes,  which  the  rights  and  relations  of  other 
states  imperatively  called  for,  remained  entirely  out  of  his  plan. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  his  career  was  marked,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  by  a  unity  and  inflexibility  of  purpose. 
Circumstances  altered,  and  generations  passed  away,  while  he 
sat  upon  the  throne :  he  alone,  under  all  circumstances,  remained 
imchanged,  unchangeable. 

OF  THE  SOUTHERN  EUROPEAN  STATES. 

6.  First  SUman  War. — ^This  period  opened  with  a  great  con- 
Tukion  of  the  system  of  Europe,  which,  as  it  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  its  leading  monarchies,  seemed  to  threaten 
the  overthrow  of  the  whole.  Charles  YI.,  the  last  male  descend- 
ant of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  died  on  the  20th  of  October,  1740, 
leaving  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  heiress,  according  to  the 
Pxagmatic  Sanction  (p.  501),  to  all  his  states.  No  sooner  had 
afae  ascended  the  throne,  than  she  was  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  enemies  who  disputed  the  succession  with  her.  Amon%  t2bij^ 
claimants  were  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  oi^axoii^^>i«W>\ia^ 
married  the  daughters  of  Joseph,  elder  bTotb^et  oi  \k<^  ^t^fi^M^^ 

Y 
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emperor.    The  king  of  Sardinia  affected  the  dutchj  of  Milan; 
while  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Poland  claimed  the  whole  Aus- 
trian dominions.     But  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  was  the  first  to 
commence  hostilities.     Supported  by  a  large  army  and  an  ample 
treasury,  he  advanced  some  groundless  daims  to  the  province 
of  Silesia,  invaded  the  count^,  which  was  almost  de&nceless, 
and  achieved  its  conquest  in  1741.     The  dbtracted  condi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  monarchy  at  this  moment,  offered  a  tempt- 
ing opportunity  to  France  to  assist  in  overthrowing  her  ancient 
rival,  and  dismembering  her  provinces.    No  semblance  of  justiQe 
could  be  shown  for  the  interference  of  this  power;  for  France 
had  not  merely  recognised,  but  had  actually  guaranteed  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.    A  secret  lea^e  was  nevertheless  con- 
cluded between  France,  Bavaria,  Spain,  and  Saxony.     This  con- 
federacy was  conditionally  joined  by  Frederic;  and  Prussia,  fiy 
the  first  time,  became  the  suly  of  France.  Thus  was  the  Austrian 
monarchy  threatened  by  an  alliance  composed  of  more  than  half 
of  Europe,  with  little  prospect  of  foreign  aid.    England  was 
already  in  open  war  with  Spain  (p.  487) ;  and,  to  prevent  Boasia 
from  offering  assistance  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  allies  contrived  to 
involve  that  state  in  a  war  with  Sweden.     While  Frederic  was 
engaged  in  conquering  Silesia,  a  French  and  Bavarian  anny 
penetrated  into  Upper  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  conquered 
Prague,  where  the  elector  of  Bavaria  received  homage  as  Cnaries 
yn.    At  this  crisis,  England  interfered ;  the  pacific  Wal^xJe 
yielded  his  place  to  the  more  vehement  Carteret — the  ^[MUii^ 
war  was  merged  in  the  German,  different  as  they  were  in  their 
origin — a  subsidy  was  granted  to  Maria  Theresa — ^a  Biitisli 
Grerman  army  was  collected  in  the  Netherlands — the  confede- 
racy against  Austria  fell  asunder — ^Frederic  retired  in  posses- 
sion of  Silesia — ^Bohemia  was  retaken — even  Bavaria  was  con- 
quered ;  and  the  emperor  Charles  VII.  was  compelled  to  betake 
himself  to  flight.    During  the  year  1743,  the  British  and  German 
forces,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Army,  gained  a 
victory  at  Dettingen ;  the  French  were  £iven  back  beyond  the 
Bhine,  and  England  and  Austria  gained  two  new  allies  in  the 
king  of  Sardinia  and  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

4.  Second  SUesian  War. — ^The  aspect  of  affiiirs  was  now 
changed.  England  had  interfered  in  the  continental  stmgg^; 
and  jcVance,  determined  to  act  no  longer  as  an  auxiliary,  de- 
clared war,  in  conjunction  with  Spain,  against  both  Austria  ind 
England.  The  crafi^  Frederic,  fearful  of  losing  Silesia,  iPAne- 
tria  with  her  new  aUies  should  be  victorious,  again  entered  into 
connections  with  France,  took  up  arms  against  Maria  Theresa, 
and  invaded  Bohemia,  though  without  success.  But,  in  1745, 
another  change  supervened :  Charles  VII.  died ;  and  his  son 
and  successor,  MaximiliaxL  Joseph^  renounced  all  ptretenaiaiis  to 
the  imperial  crovm,  m  TQ>\.\nTL  Iot  \q&  \tfisc«££)a»s^  ^ectorste  of 
3avaria.    The  ooiiBeq]Qfiiice&  o^  ^^  %»»fiian&L^lSttmB^'iNB^ 
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the  Temoval  of  the  Uieatre  of  war  from  Grermany,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Francis  I.,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  imperial 
throne.  There  were  no  longer  any  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
ocmtmuance  of  hostilities.  Frederic,  satisfied  with  having  secured 
Silesia,  retired  from  the  conflict,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Breslaa  with  Maria  Theresa,  now  queen  of  Hungary.  Yet 
France  prosecuted  the  war  against  England  and  her  allies  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  effected  a  diversion  by  encouraging  the  son 
of  the  Pretender  to  make  a  descent  on  Scotland  in  1746,  with  a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  his  fiunily.  The  success  of  this  project 
has  been  already  described  (p.  487.)  At  last,  all  parties  be- 
came weary  of  a  protracted  war.  Philip  V.  of  Spain  died  in 
1746,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  Vl. ;  and  with  him  the 
I^Muaish  alliance  was  lost ;  the  French  navy  was  almost  annihi- 
liuted ;  at  the  same  time,  a  Bussian  auxiliary  army  poured  down 
upon  the  Rhine.  These  circumstances  led  to  the  opening  of  a 
congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

6.  Peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe, — ^The  congress  opened  in  1748, 
and  peace  was  concluded  on  the  following  terms  : — 1.  Mutual 
testttntion  of  the  respective  conquests  made  by  France  and 
England.  2.  Guarantee  of  Silesia  in  favour  of  Frederic,  from 
an  claimants.  3.  Guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  fiivour 
of  Austria.  4.  Guarantee  of  the  BritiSi  succession  in  favour  of 
ti&e  house  of  Hanover.  By  this  treaty,  the  project  of  dismem- 
bering Austria,  and  thus  overthrowing  the  political  system  of 
Europe,  was  defeated.  Silesia  indeed  was  lost;  but  Austria 
maintained  her  position  among  the  leading  powers.  But  the 
relations  of  these  powers  must  necessarily  have  been  altered  by 
the  introduction  of  Prussia  into  their  number.  The  possession 
of  Silesia  was  the  leading  object  of  practical  politics ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  Austria  and  Prussia  must  have  appeared  the  chief 
nations  of  the  continent.  Even  the  season  of  peace  must  have 
been  a  season  of  meditated  revenge  on  the  one  side,  and  of  vigo- 
rous activity  on  the  other.  To  England,  the  peace  was  no  further 
satis&ctory;  than  as  affording  a  ripite  from  defeat  and  expense, 
incurred  in  a  cause  in  which  she  had  no  real  interest.  The  ri^ht 
of  English  subjects  to  navigate  the  American  seas,  without  bemg 
Bulnect  to  search,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  although  this 
daim  was  the  original  source  of  the  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  (p.  487) :  nothing  was  settled  respecting  the 
contested  boundaries  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  point 
was  reserved  as  the  germ  of  another  war. 

6.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities.  On  the  one  hand,  the  jealousy  of  Austria,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  Silesia — ^the  cold,  selfish  policy  of  Frederic 
— ^the  general  aversion  entertained  for  the  newly  erected  and  iude- 
p«:ident  kingdom  of  Prussia ;  and,  on  the  other^  the  coixv\&s3c<siS&L 
rivahy  subsisting  between  France  and  EngAan^— ^Jftfe'^iwoX.  cS.  ^ 
predse  IhmtatioD  of  their  colonial  temitoneB  *.  1i\iee&  -^cc^  ^^ 
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causes  which  were  shortly  to  issue  in  a  fiercer  and  more  diffused 
war.  Meanwhile,  the  policy  of  Austria  was  to  gain  allies ;  but 
more  particularly  to  sever  France  from  her  connection  with  Prus- 
sia. Li  these  days  of  diplomacy,  nothing  appeared  too  difiSicult 
for  accomplishment.  In  Prince  Kaunitz,  the  court  of  Yienna 
found  a  man  of  sufficient  energy  and  ability  to  undertake  and 
execute  the  task  of  uniting  France  and  Austria  in  one  common 
project  of  sharing  between  them  the  dominion  of  Europe.  Louis 
jCV.,  the  dupe  of  female  counsels,  fell  into  the  snare,  by  which 
the  Bourbon  family,  from  having  been  for  two  centuries  the 
powerful  opponent,  became  at  once  the  humble  auxiliary,  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty.  A  defensive  treaty  was  concluded  between 
these  two  powers  in  1756  ;  and  was  finally  renewed  and  ratified 
in  1758,  hy  the  French  minister,  Choiseul.  They  engaged  to 
afford  mutual  aid  with  all  their  forces ;  and  never  to  make  peace, 
except  by  common  consent.  By  this  act,  France  disavowed  her 
political  character,  and  the  sure  penalty  followed. 

THE  SEVEN  YEARS*  WAR. 

7.  The  causes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  were  the  jealousies 
existing  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  between  England  and 
France,  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  war  were  exhibited  both  on  the  sea  and  on  lan((  and 
were  diffused  over  various  parts  of  the  dbbe.  The  maritime 
and  commercial  war  between  England  and  JPrance,  broke  out  in 
1755,  in  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  but  had  no  original 
connection  with  the  continental  struggle  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  The  progress  and  events  ofthe  transatlantic  contest 
belong  more  particularly  to  the  history  of  the  reign  ofGeotsd 
n.,  and  have  been  already  sufficiently  detailed.  But  at  <£e 
commencement  of  this  war,  the  combinations  against  Prussia  had 
been  so  far  advanced,  as  to  render  a  continental  war  inevitable ; 
and  the  anxiety  of  George  11.  to  secure  his  electoral  dominions 
of  Hanover  against  the  arms  of  France,  induced  him  to  form  an 
immediate  alliance  with  Prussia.  By  this  new  revolution  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  continental  states,  the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Bran- 
denburg, which  had  almost  always  been  at  variance,  fi)und  them- 
selves united  against  a  confederacy  of  more  than  half  of  Europe. 
In  1757,  Frederic  entered  Bohemia,  defeated  the  Austrians,  and 
invested  Prague ;  but  was  at  length  beaten,  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  retire  from  the  field.  Meanwhile,  a  Hussian  army 
entered  his  dominions  on  one  side,  and  an  Austrian  army  on  the 
other.  Frederic  marched  against  the  latter,  and  defeated  them 
at  Rosbach.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  invaded  Hanover, 
and  compelled  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  leaving  that  country  £)r 
a  time  in  the  hands  ofthe  conquerors.  At  the  dose  of  iheyeari 
SiledsLj  which  had  been  taken,  "by  asi  «nsv^  ^^  kM&trians  and  fion- 
gan&asj  was  retaken,  aiftec  \3aftN\cX»Tj  «x\ia8AL.  "VcLYl^Y^BMft 
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Ferdinand  ot  Brunswick  was  appointed  by  George  IT.  to  the 
command  of  liis  electoral  forces,  and  the  French  were  driven  by 
him  from  Hanover  across  the  Rhine.  The  seat  of  war  was  now 
removed  to  Moravia,  where  Frederic  made  a  fruitless  assault 
upon  Olmutz.  Thence  he  directed  his  march  against  the  Rus- 
sians, who  had  been  ravaging  Brandenburg ;  a  battle  took  place 
at  Zomdorff,  in  which  Frederic  was  completely  victorious.  In 
1759,  the  Russians  advanced  again,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  suf- 
fered a  severe  defeat  at  Cunersdorff.  In  1760,  Frederic  made 
an  nnsuccessful  attempt  upon  Dresden ;  but,  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  he  recovered  all  Saxony,  with  the  exception  of  this 
town.  ia.  1761,  the  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  by  his  victories 
as  well  as  by  his  defeats,  carried  on  a  defensive  war;  he  suffered 
no  defeat,  but  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Russians  in 
possession  of  ColberginPomerania,and  the  Austrians  of  Schweid- 
nitz  in  Silesia.  During  the  few  preceding  eventful  years,  it  was 
fortunate  for  Frederic  that  the  French  had  determined  to  invade 
Hanover.  A  diversion  was  thus  effected  in  that  quarter,  and  was 
turned  to  a  good  account  by  the  victories  of  Ferdinand.  In  1762, 
the  sinking  fortunes  of  Frederic  were  raised  by  an  unexpected 
event.  With  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  died  his  most  invete- 
rate foe;  and  with  her  nephew,  Peter  HI.,  his  enthusiastic 
admirer  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia.  The  new  emperor 
not  only  put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  but  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  Prussian  monarch.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Sweden ;  and  Europe  beheld  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  of  an  army  quitting  its  allies,  and  advancing  to 
the  camp  of  its  enemies,  m  order  to  light  on  their  side.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  these  fiivourable  drcumstances,  Frederic  recovered 
sSiweidnitz,  and  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Silesia.  But  this  alli- 
ance was  short-lived.  Peter  the  Third  was  deposed,  and  succeed- 
ed by  his  wife  Catherine  II.,  who  maintained  a  strict  neutrality ; 
and  the  year  terminated  with  a  successful  campaign  of  Frederic 
in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

8.  Family  Compact — ^Meanwhile,  the  western  states  of  Eu- 
rope had  become  miplicated  in  the  war.  The  maritime  superi- 
ority of  Great  Britain  suggested  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  French  ministry,  the  plan  of  the 
celebrated  Family  Compact,  by  which  the  Bourbon  princes  were 
bound  to  render  each  other  mutual  assistance,  for  the  purpose 
of  counterbalancing  the  power  of  England.  Hitherto,  the  neu- 
trality of  Spain  had  contmued  uninterrupted ;  but,  on  the  acces- 
fflon  of  Chfffles  HI.  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  French  influ- 
ence predominated  at  Madrid,  and  the  Family  Compact  was 
Becredy  concluded  between  the  two  countries  in  1761.  All  the 
possessions  of  both  parties  were  mutually  s^uaranteed,  and  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  established  for  ever.  Pitt 
was  now  eager  to  anticipate  Spain,  by  a  declaration,  o^  ^  vc  \  \s^aX>^ 
meeting  mtn  a  refusal  £rom  the  English  c&\Axi<&\>^  t^^<^  \!ck 
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place  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  under  whose  miiustry,  war  was  actn- 
ally  declared  in  the  following  year.  But  the  naval  snperioiity 
of  Great  Britain  hindered  me  French  and  j^taniah  fleets  from 
inalring  any  attempt  at  colonial  conquest.  Fcnled  in  this  pro- 
ject,  t£ey  turned  their  attention  to  Portugal,  and  required  the 
kinff  of  uiat  country  to  join  their  alliance ;  but  the  treades  previ- 
ousfy  subsisting  between  this  power  and  Great  Britain,  prevented 
his  compliance  with  their  demands. 

9.  Affairs  of  Portugal. — ^War  was  immediately  declared  by 
France  and  Spain  against  PortugaL  This  kingdom  had  sonk 
into  a  state  of  extreme  degradation.  During  the  rdgn  of 
Joseph,  who  succeeded  his  fa^er,  John  V.,  in  1750,  a  terrible 
earthquake  had  laid  Lisbon  in  ruins,  and  swept  away  t^i  thou- 
sand of  her  inhabitants.  This  catastrophe  had  been  followed  bj 
a  devouring  conflagration;  and  this,  by  a  daring  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  king,  which  was  punished  with  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  barbarity.  During  the  reign  of  Jos^t 
violent  attempts  were  made  by  his  minister  Carvallo,  marquis 
of  Pombal,  to  introduce  reforms  in  every  department  of  the 
state.  Agriculture,  industiv,  commerce,  the  military  fi>roe, 
were  all  to  be  newly  modelled;  all  obstacles  were  removed; 
the  higher  nobility  and  the  Jesuits  were  crushed.  Yet  at  flie 
end  of  this  period,  every  trace  of  improvement  had  vanished; 
the  people  were  disaffected — ^the  army  was  mouldering  away— 
the  court  was  sunk  in  indolent  security.  Meanwhile,  liowevar, 
relying  on  the  aid  of  England,  the  king  had  reflised  to  conudj 
with  the  peremptory  demand  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  ana  i 
Spanish  army  crossed  the  frontiers.  But  an  English  fleet,  under 
Grenend  Bourgoyne,  arrived  in  time  to  protect  Portugal;  and 
the  city  of  Almeida  was  the  only  conquest  made  by  the  Spaniardi 
in  this  country. 

10.  Peace  of  Paris  and  Hubertsburg. — ^The  alliance  between 
Prussia  and  England,  which  had  been  marked  for  several  yean 
by  a  succession  of  victories,  was  dissolved  before  the  terminatioii 
of  the  war.  The  allies  were  now  weary  of  hostilities.  England 
had  gained  her  object  in  extending  her  colonial  possessions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  peace  was  eagerly  desired 
by  her  government,  now  under  the  administration  of  theEariof 
Bute,  prance  had  lost  her  colonies  and  her  navy  together,  and 
had  gained  nothing  by  her  Family  Compact.  Preliminaries  of 
peace  were  accordingly  concluded  at  Fontainbleau,  and  dunsed 
mto  a  definitive  peace  at  Paris,  in  1763,  without  any  stipuladon 
in  favour  of  Frederic,  further  than  the  neutrality  of  Franofr 
This  treaty  -  was  followed  by  that  of  Hubertsburg,  by  which 
Prussia  and  Austria,  deserted  by  their  respective  allies,  agreed 
to  a  reconciliation  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  renunciation  of  all 
claims  upon  the  possessions  of  each  other.  By  the  terminatioa 
of  this  war,  the  system  fovmded  by  Frederic,  was  confirmed  by 

Europe,    France  had  8acn&ei&^\i€c  ^^c^^i^^^t^-^scosoiyaQe^  when 
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she  espoosed  die  cause  of  the  empire ;  and  Prussia  and  Austria 
thus  became  the  leading  continental  powers.  Their  relation  to 
each  other  ccmsequently  determined  the  relations  of  the  surround- 
ing states,  and  regulated  the  balance  of  power,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  also  in  Europe.  By  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance 
between  England  and  Prussia,  the  ties  of  British  continental 
policy  were  entirely  severed ;  and  the  relations  of  England  were 
now  confined  to  Portugal  and  Holland.  But,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  England  had  begun  to  turn  her  naval  superi- 
ontj  to  a  new  account.  After  destroying  the  maritime  forces 
of  her  enemies,  she  proceeded  to  destroy  their  commerce,  by 
seizing  neutral  vessels,  and  declaring  their  traffic  illegal.  The 
disputes  arising  from  this  practice  were  terminated  for  the  pre- 
sent by  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  but  they  were  renewed  on 
every  niture  occasion  of  hostilities,  and  formed  the  basis  of  what 
England  in  after  times  called  her  maritime  law. 

11.  Suppression  of  the  Jesuits. — ^The  period  of  several  years 
which  immediately  ensued  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  was  charac- 
terized by  an  unusual  activity  of  the  several  governments  in 
regulating  their  internal  administration.     Prussia  was  a  new  and 
leading  power,  and  had  set  the  example  of  a  new  system  to  the 
European  states:  her  very  existence,  tnerefore,  depended  on  the 
intelli^nt  and  imwearied  development  of  all  her  resources. 
Austria,  her  rival,  smarting  from  the  recent  wound  she  had  re- 
c^yed,  felt  the  necessity  of  advancing  in  a  parallel  line  of  im- 
provement.    Public  constitutions  and  lemslation  became  for  the 
mt  time  the  subjects  of  investigation.     Systems  of  government 
and  of  political  economy  occupied  the  pens  of  eminent  writers ; 
while  religion,  morals,  and  education,  became  the  topics  of  philo- 
sophical speculation.     Under  such  circumstances,  public  opinion, 
guided  by  such  writers  as  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Bousseau, 
U'Alembert,  Locke,  and  others,  assumed  an  unusual  importance; 
and  those  institutions  agamst  which  it  raised  its  voice,  were 
either  annihilated  or  lingered  out  a  precarious  existence.  Among 
the  effects  of  the  philosophical  tendency  of  the  age,  must  be 
reckoned  the  general  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
Various  causes  undoubtedly  conspired  to  produce  their  fall ;  but 
these  would  never  have  been  so  effectual,  had  it  not  been  felt 
that  their  institution  was  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
And  hence  it  was  observed,  that  their  most  determined  oppo- 
nents were  always  found  in  the  very  country  where  the  order  had 
reached  its  highest  perfection.     Their  first  collision  took  place 
with  the  Portuguese  minister,  Pombal.    They  had  been  impli- 
cated in  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king,  proscribed  as  trait- 
ors and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  deprived  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  were  banished  from  the  kingdom  in  1759.     Their 
next  antagonist  was  the  French  minister,  Choiseul.    A  spirit  of 
opposition  arose  in  France :  the  parUament  assumed  ^.w.  xtxc^aSkW.*^ 
tone  of  independence,  and  was  permitted  by  Lioma'XN  .^mV\^'^> 
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a  limit  ecclesiastical  tyrataty,  and  to  abolish  the  soaet;  of 
..'uuuiU  in  that  kingdom.  These  examples  were  ibUowed,  in  1767, 
by  tiui  SiHiiiish  cabinet.     Charles  IIL  and  his  minister,  Count 


il  Arunila,  considering  the  order  as  hostile  Co  all  existiog  goveni' 
iiicnlK,  odrjtitvd  tjio  most  Eummary  means  of  removing  £emfron 
S|)iuii  unrl  itti  colonies.  They  were  seized  in  Mexico  and  Pen, 
mid  ill  I'uruguay,  where  they  hud  established  on  almost  indepO' 
<]i:]it  u[n|iire :  thu/  were  suddenly  deposed,  and  transported  M 
]'iui'o|ii;.  In  the  tbllowing  year,  they  were  expelled  from  N^ibi 
luid  t'nim  I'orma,  in  defiance  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
ru[iu  Chiiuent  XIII.,  who  now  found  himself  opposed  to  aloml 
all  IliJf,  ami  to  the  leading  powersof  Western  Europe.  Etch- 
tiuill;',  Lliu  fraternity  was  abolished  in  1773,  by  Gangsnelli,  il 
lliat  limu  Popu  Clement  XTV. 

ll>.  l-'irtl  I'arlit'um  of  Poland. — During  this  interval  of  repose, 
II  iiriiji'Ct  was  ri|)uiiing  in  the  cabinets  of  the  leading  state*  d 
l'jiini{H'i  fur  the  extension  and  contiuuity  of  th^  terriUMi. 
'I'liu  want  uf  compactness  in  the  Prussian  monsxchy,  was  U 
olwtiu'lii  to  the  iutunisl  system  of  administration,  of  which  tbt 
luii;i;ili>tii  wait  Ihc  h'po  and  model.  The  &uit  of  the  newmaiiins 
on  tbiii  sulijtH-t  wi-rc  presently  seen  in  the  calmly  concerted  apob- 
aliiiii  of  a  ni'igliliouriug  state.  In  1764,  Stanislaus  AugnM 
w:li  |>lni-i<d  111)  tlio  throne  of  Poland  by  Catherine  of  Kuaii- 
t'lilaiitl  was  at  this  time  in  a  slate  of  passive  anarchy.  The  lugo- 
<rv  iif  ihi>  |H<ople,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  aristocracy,  bfl 
ivaohi^l  an  i'xivjm  which  (be  new  king  was  unable  to  limit ;  uxl 
»ivii  liiniifhod  a  j>rciext  tor  the  intertereoce  of  his  more  poweiAil 
not);lil<i>uni,  Thu  was  found  in  the  cause  of  the  diisid^Mt,  or 
dimt'iitiiij;  sooij,  who  appealed  Ibr  protection  to  Uusoa,  FnuM, 
.-tntl  Pi-Diuork.  Thi.>  oj>portuui(y  was  too  tempting  to  be  re«slei 
t'utU-r  llio  ^ilfa  >>f  »'.ii>[h>t'ilug  the  cause  of  toleration,  a  pensi- 
iiiuil  OMt'iutoit  of  [omtory  was  contemplated.  A  Ituanan  ar^ 
WM  ^111  it>  ettU'ivi,'  iho  dsim  of  the  applicants,  ami  Poland  m 
tlMli-d  as  iffhfkblbivn  a  province  ot  the  northern  despot.  In 
WT-.  »  '«'*>»■  *»*  •.vncludeJ  between  Busaia,  Prussia,  tmdAB- 
trWi  h>v  diviiliitj;  ihc  ToUsh  pruTinees  between  theuiselres ;  ud 
lk<  dkl  at  Wamw.  ovoraweJ  by  the  united  forces  of  the  thw 
«M>  hskl  n>'  i-IiviiiV  bii:  cha:  of  submisDa  to  a  scheme  whkk 
k>  l\iUnd  (lt«  iBtfK  *haiow  of  existence.  Thi*  m^nn, 
ksdUjwk  ivthxln'il  and  exAiuKil  in  defiance  of  e«ij 
_*||  ■,■<  ijsij^  and  oi  in:erTyiiioQal  law.  defiroved  the  bar- 
U-liwa  le^liiiiito  riAi  aai  ariKirarv  power,  uid  wii  th 
-»(.  u-«ir\i>  tS«'  o^nrnkuw  c^'ue  pouical  fmem  whidifbr 
Ww^M  ,-wr»  h*I  pmrai:^  b  EMwpe."  The  leadiag 
t  -a  i.«  Kl  irf  »p.<ii^..-^  ailib.:.  pcifup*,  content  the«- 
•*i  ^v;-J»#  ^  i!»e  ;aU=v'«  .t  po»e^  ««  pwserrei  b 
te«-^il^>  ;!>-»*iart**ii-i»l.Eiiioc^'f -Jje  ^ssdeivd  laiiion; 
W  •«  Jft  r»,*  «*!»*,  (^  ivfcici  ,*■  foii^iis^  eqiulibrinm  ■r" 
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could  hereafter  be  considered  unlawful ;  and,  if  Prussia — ^which, 
from  its  peculiar  position,  might  have  been  considered  the  cham- 

E*on  of  the  law  of  nations — ^were  among  the  first  to  infringe  that 
IT,  it  was  hopeless  to  turn  for  redress  to  other  powers.  England 
and  France  looked  on,  and  did  not. interfere.  The  former  had 
odier  matters  to  occupy  her  attention ;  the  latter  was  too 
d^raded. 

13.  Bavarian  War, — ^The  Bavarian  electoral  line  having  be- 
come extinct  in  1777,  by  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  succession 
reverted  b^  right  to  Charles  Theodore,  the  Elector  Palatine. 
Several  daunants,  however,  came  forward ;  and  it  appeared  for 
a  time,  that  Bavaria  was  in  danger  of  sharing  the  &te  of  Poland. 
The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  her  son  and  colleague,  Joseph  U., 
and  the  electress-dowager  of  Saxony,  urged  their  several  preten- 
sioiis  to  portions  of  this  territory.  Meanwhile,  before  these 
claims  could  be  well  known,  a  compact  was  formed  between  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  the  court  of  Vienna;  and  an  Austrian  army 
immediately  occupied  all  Lower  Bavaria.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Frederic  U.,  fearing  that,  with  the  fall  of  Bavaria,  his 
own  political  system,  and  the  whole  imperial  constitution  of  Ger- 
oaany,  would  be  overthrown,  entered  Bohemia  with  an  army  of 
ProMians  and  Saxons,  in  order  to  expel  the  Austnans,  and  re- 
ifeore  Bavaria  to  its  rightful  owner.  Never  were  armies  more 
nmnerous  or  better  disciplined  brought  in  array  against  each 
odier,  without  some  memorable  action  taking  place.  But  in  the 
meantime,  the  courts  of  France  and  Russia  mterposed  as  medi- 
Btors;  and  a  congress  was  held  at  Teschen,  in  1779,  which  was 
fi>Uowed  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Aus- 
tria obtained  a  portion  of  Lower  Bavaria,  in  consideration  of  the 
abolition  of  the  compact  of  Vienna.  To  Prussia  was  granted 
the  future  union  of  the  margravates  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth, 
with  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg.  Saxony  received  six  mil- 
ium dollars ;  and  Mecklenburg,  the  privilege  of  non  appellando, 
bj  virtue  of  which  no  appeal  coidd  be  made  from  the  tribunals 
of  that  country  to  the  sovereign  courts  of  the  empire.  Thus  was 
llie  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  checked  at  its  commencement 
wxdiout  bloodshed.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Palatine  family, 
the  party  principally  interested,  took  no  share  in  it ;  that  Bava- 
ria, the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  was  in  no  way  implicated  in  it ; 
and  that  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  even  refused  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  was  eventually  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre- 
wnration  of  his  rights. 

14.  The  death  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780,  Icfl  Joseph  II.  sole 
raler.  This  prince  was,  in  eveiy  respect,  the  exponent  of  the  ase 
in  which  he  hved — active,  reckless  of  ri^ht,  and  imbued  with  the 
pMoion  of  extending  and  consolidating  his  dominions.  The  peace 
of  Teschen  had  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  but  had  not  aUayed 
irritation.  The  acquisition  of  Bavaria  was  still  the  favourvt^ 
pgnject  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.    The  conditaon  o^  EiMSQ^^  ^\>  \\vv& 
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uerioil  was  &Tourable  to  aay  Aetaga  of  Joseph.  Englmd, 
J^KV,  Si>ain,  and  the  Netherlands,  were  last  emergmK  am 
the  w»r  which  had  been  prosecuted  in  America,  and  needed  re- 
inwo,  Tlw  jioare  of  Veranillca,  which  terminated  that  war,  bid 
iitwlucwii  no  oluinge  in  the  possearaooB  of  the  continental  ststM. 
Th>'  smiiiihli"  relations  between  England  and  France  were  moce 
9h>a>lv  tlwn  thfv  had  been  before,  and  had  resulted  in  atceUj 
.if  ivminotw.  i'nder  these  circumstances,  the  houae  of  AwtM, 
hannj;  iHilitl  in  the  attempt  to  conquer  Bavaria,  endeavonred  to 
p?t  [n'woiwion  (if  that  coontry  byway  of  exchange  for  the  Neflier- 
lanilK.  'nu-  Kleotor  TaUttine  was  willing  to  accede  to  the  ne^ 
tiaiUxt ;  but  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  hia  Bucceasor  and  hai- 
iitw.imptive,  was  hati"htily  opposed  to  the  exchange.  Ew 
Uu9vi».  with  its  new  alhance  wnn  Austria,  promoted  the  pn^eA. 
fhu*  wa*  W^li'rio  the  Oreat,  at  the  very  close  of  his  eveirtfcl 
..■anvt,  ivmivllei.1  to  soe  his  political  system  threatened.  So4 
,\  mt-ti*.;;*  ho  saw  to  be  inadniisrible,  BubTerrive  of  ibrmer  twit" 
■>■».  *tht  •,;\i.viu(vitibli>  with  the  best  interests  of  the  German  «■- 
iic:tu::on.  Ho  ma^lo  no  appeal  to  arms,  and  the  project  was  oalen- 
«;V'.j  sVs»r,i',i'f,i\l ;  but  tho  alarm  which  it  had  excited  thrcM^ 
■:;:  ;hi"  <'p.i;>itv,  ^ve  rise  to  an  association  known  by  the  im» 
■:"  :^f  Ovniianio  Coiui'dcration,  and  based  on  the  common  •ml 
■vt-.vjr^ti;  in:orv9t  of  all  the  states  of  tlie  eminre.  It  was  too- 
.•".■..V-.1  al  IV-T'.Ln  in  l76o,  between  the  three  electors  of  SftiMJ' 
^'^rvjcf.o;'.^.  JBvi  Bniitsirick-Lunoburg,  and  several  of  thepiD- 
»-."vv»  .■;'  u-v,-  v»;ieul  states.  This  was  Frederic's  last  achieie- 
■-^Kf:.  Ir.  '.7S?.  ho  tUod:  leAThu;  the  scene  of  his  glory  fcr  the 
.  \?  '."'.iv.y;  .■t"'ir  .'ifli'i^n:  .vjtor*.  and  of  tar  wei^tier  reTolntiM» 

'.V  .-.■■■-  ,".  ■uti'-iii. — 1.  The  political  synem  of  the  Qortb  dT 
^'■,■.n-tv  h*,i  ';■««•.  :2*"h  ohinseJ  smce  the  mddeu  ag^randin- 
■->«:l  »■€  K;-.Au»  -.-.r^ler  l*«w  the  Grwat :  and  its  relaoona  ifitb 
lki-_  »w«»r^  KSlfs  h»J  twtn  drawn  inw  a  chwer  connection  tbu 
Ni-^v.  r.v  inf.-.wcK«  of  Ks9R3  was  paramooat  in  erery  oeft- 
tiUMS.  wimScr  ot'  a  .'^ikia:A»o  <>r  military  character.  ^* 
fivm  tW  OMSS  it'  Wtn  1.  in  17±d.  to  the  ^ve^on  oi'  CathcoK 
lU  «  17*4.  tiiB  TM  tfouvtv  rt>a'.d  boas;  of  no  mjoarch.  rtalw 
WMk  «■  "••wiiw.  rf  MUBoni  a^SiT.  Penr  intiwnes  and  off- 
WMM  wwwt«fc  feiqyiih  oi'dv  id^m  .fisKpoiable  kind,  deodrf 
"*^ "^  '  ■"'  •»*  «»»«  tv^a^taF  of  the  states.  D«fl«- 
JO  tfcaj  SA\>=M  lese  (mel-^waf  4i 
;  wktW  ibe  nro  Ixwderins  and  iW 
I   rolasd.  «vi«  the  -rionK  of  bt6at 

"^  "  irsa  and  itiil  more  ondrt  dm  « 
~*^«*e4e«i  Imn  ia  17S1.  S«wie»  ** 
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of  BnsBia,  and  dependent  on  foreign  subsidies  for  its  political 
existence.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  a  designing  power  to  turn 
this  state  of  things  to  account.  Thus,  in  1739,  when  it  was  the 
interest  of  France  to  raise  Sweden  against  Russia,  she  secured 
her  object  by  means  of  the  rival  factions  of  the  Hats  and  the  Caps, 
The  former,  or  the  war  party,  was  then  dominant,  entirely  devoted 
to  French  interests,  and  hoped,  by  a  treaty  of  perpetutd  alliance 
against  Bnssia,  to  repair  the  losses  which  had  been  entailed  by 
the  disastrous  follies  of  Charles  XLE. — 3.  The  history  of  Poland 
exhibits  the  worst  consequences  of  a  vicious  constitution.  The 
only  elective  monarchy  m  Europe,  it  was  subject,  at  the  demise 
of  each  sovereign,  to  the  perils  of  intestine  commotion  and  foreign 
interference.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Au- 
gnstus,  elector  of  Saxony,  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by 
Knssia;  and,  after  twenty-four  years^  experience  of  the  miseries 
of  Action  and  conspuracy,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  in  1733  to 
Ida  son,  Augustus  III.,  &ough  not  without  a  struggle  on  the 
part  of  France  to  place  Stanislaus  Lescinskyon  the  throne.  The 
reifln  of  Augustus  opened  no  prospect  of  independence  for 
Poumd.  Russia,  the  king-maker,  was  also  the  law-maker ;  and, 
after  a  period  of  thirty  years  of  anarchy,  the  kingdom  was  trans- 
mitted m  1764,  under  Russian  arms,  to  Count  Poniatowski,  u 
Greatnre  of  Catherine  11.,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Stanis- 
1«Q8  Augustus.  The  detestable  intri^e  which  subsequently 
iflsoed  in  the  dismemberment  of  this  unhappy  country,  has  been 
already  noticed  (p.  512).-— 4.  The  affairs  of  Denmark,  since  the 
fidl  of  Sweden,  had  been  in  a  tranquil  condition.  Under  Chris- 
tian VI.,  who  succeeded  Frederick  IV.  in  1730,  and  under 
Frederick  V.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1746,  this  country  was 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  its  own  institutions.  Manufac- 
tories were  established,  and  commerce  flourished.  Even  the 
Russian  cabinet,  under  Elizabeth,  made  the  preservation  of  its 
fiiendship  a  maxim  of  state  policy,  on  account  of  the  relations 
with  Sweden.  Nothing  but  the  ancient  feud  with  Holstein- 
Gottoxp,  ^peared  to  darken  its  political  horizon. — 5.  Of  Prussia, 
daring  this  period,  the  connecting  link  between  the  north  and 
the  weBt  of  Europe,  sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 

16.  In  1740,  the  Empress  Anne,  niece  of  Peter  the  Great, 
£ed ;  and  was  succeeded,  in  the  following  year,  b^  his  daughter 
EUaibeth.  This  period  opened  in  tne  north  with  the  above- 
mentianed  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  which  had  been 
contrived  by  France,  in  order  to  divert  the  latter  power  from 
ateiering  m  the  great  question  of  the  Austrian  succession 
(p.  I^y  This  war,  which  was  unsuccessful  to  Sweden,  was 
tBwwinated  in  1748  by  the  peace  of  Abo  in  Finland,  on  conditions 
tbit  the  river  Kymen  should  be  the  boundary  of  the  two  kin^r- 
jftwui,  and  that  Adolphus  Frederic,  of  Holstein-Gottor^,  ahoMld 
)e  Ae  fabare  successor  to  the  crown  of  b^ed^n.     M.  \)ms  >:vB\vt, 
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the  rapid  progress  of  Frederic  induced  the  BossiaQ  cabinet  to 
direct  its  attention  principally  to  the  affidrs  of  the  West,  and  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war  on  which  the  preponderance  of 
Prussia  or  of  Austria  appeared  to  depend.  Elizabeth  died  in 
1762,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III.;  but,  after 
a  short  reign  of  six  months,  a  revolution  precipitated  him  from 
the  throne  into  the  grave.  His  widow,  Catherine  II.,  became 
empress  of  Hussia ;  and,  with  her,  a  new  order  of  things  com- 
menced, not  only  for  Russia,  but  for  the  North  in  general.  The 
ratification  of  the  separate  peace  with  Prussia  (p.  509),  altered  the 
i*elations  of  the  North,  by  severing  the  alliance  with  Austria,  and 
leaving  Catherine  unfettered  by  foreign  ties.  But  the  designs 
of  Russia  against  Poland,  which  issued  in  the  dismemberment  of 
that  country,  led  to  the  arming  of  another  power. 

17.  Turkish  War. — ^The  encroachments  of  Russia  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Poland,  had  long  been  a  source  of  uneasiness  and  jealoosy 
to  the  Turkish  pK>wer.  The  alarm  which  was  entertain^  for  its 
northern  provinces,  was  studiously  increased  by  French  infln- 
i'UiH.',  through  the  ambassador  Vergennes,  at  the  Porte ;  and,  in 
17(>8,  war  w;is  declared  ngunst  Russia,  by  Mustapha  lU.,  irho 
then  IiIUhI  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  A  contest  ensued  for 
six  veal's,  on  sea  and  land.  New  and  bold  projects  were  formed 
to  jHjnotrate  beyond  the  Danube — to  urge  the  Greeks  to  rebel- 
lion— to  dos(>iitch  a  squadron  frt>m  the  Baltic  to  the  Archipelago, 
and  thnviten  the  capital — to  contract  alliances  in  Egypt,  and 
wrest  it  I'rom  the  Porte  ;  and  all  these  plans  were  partljr  cxC" 
outO\l ;  for  a  p^'aoe  of  almost  thirty  years  had  lulled  the  military 
onor^o^  of  Turkey,  while  the  armies  of  Russia  were  condacted 
In  a  K^vauuizotf.  The  theatre  of  war  was  thus  expanded,  and 
>uth  oirxnimsjanoos  disastrous  to  the  Turks.  Their  fleet  was  de- 
stxvnvvi  in  tho  bay  of  Tohesme:  their  army  defeated  on  the  Prutb: 
and  tho  pT\^%-inoos  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia,  &11 
into  (ho  haiivls  of  tho  Russians.  Meanwhile,  the  attention  of 
Oathoriao  was  dirvo:od  to  a£urs  of  a  did&rent  nature.  In  1771. 
a  doe^^latin^  (vistilouoo  penetrated  from  the  army  as  fiur  as  Mos- 
\vw ;  and*  «i  tho  courw  of  a  single  year,  cut  oS*  nearly  100.00i> 
r.wn«  An  insumvtioii  threatened  to'  shake  her  throne :  while  in 
iSo  iwv^  noi^bouriiur  states  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  two  opposite 
tvy\4uik>iis  worv  tsakmg  p'^ace  at  the  same  time :  that  of  Sweden 
Nw^  dmvtAV  conmrk-  to  the  object  and  widies  of  Rnaaia. 

1$.  Tlie  ^wedi3h  j^volution  was  effected  bv  Gostaviu  III« 
^Ik*  WKvev^kd  his  &ther.  Adolphas  FredeiicI  in  1771.  Tins 
yn»kV  Wi  ioim:  vklied  to  abolish  t^  restricdons  with  wliidi  the 
jM«%Mnh:T  Kad  lettered  :be  m.^carchy  since  the  death  of  Chadb 
aU.  ;  iNr«  ukaher  iIk  Hcu,  saisivnei  by  Fr^ich  subsidies,  as 
^^^^  Wi  iW  4mMaiieiKT.  or'tLe  Ccs^  uider  the  inflneoee 
yj^^>h>»A  MNi  Rwaa.  we;^-  in  i^tir  laxs  ^^torions.  as  in  1766, 
jjjji^|yW>W'  ;^p<^  va  \bie  <c<2sc::mci  pciicy  cc  i^t^g  the  senate 
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of  things  commenced.  He  seemed  to  haye  derived  a  talent  from 
his  great  micle  Frederic ;  and  found  support  in  a  class  of  free 
citizens,  who  had  become  weary  of  aristocratic  tyranny.  Assem- 
bling the  officers  of  his  army,  he  repaired  to  iLe  senate-house ; 
read  a  decree  ahready  prepared,  and  caused  it  to  be  signed  by 
all  the  members ;  after  which,  the  senate  was  dissolved.  The 
new  constitution  lefb  the  states  their  rights ;  the  council  of  the 
kingdom  was  merely  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  government : 
no  aggressive  war  could  be  waged  without  the  consent  of  the 
states.  By  this  revolution,  one  of  the  most  limited  monarchies 
of  Europe  was  converted  into  one  of  the  most  absolute,  without 
any  loss  of  blood ;  and  the  designs  of  Russia,  to  whom  the  pre- 
vious anarchy  had  been  favourable,  were  completely  thwarted. 

19.  By  the  intervention  of  Prussia,  peace  was  concluded  in 
1774,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  empress  resigned 
Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia ;  but  reserved  the  right  of 
taking  an  interest  in  their  affairs  at  Constantinople,  togeth^ 
with  the  privilege  of  commercial  navigation  in  the  BhoL  Sea 
and  in  all  the  Turkish  seas.  This  peace  was  advantageous  to 
Russia,  but  most  calamitous  for  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and  the 
relations  between  these  powers  continued  to  be  very  complicated. 
Russia  maintained  a  formal  alliance  with  Prussia ;  and,  since  the 
Swedish  revolution,  entered  into  a  secret  compact  with  Den- 
mark. Thus,  the  Turkish  peace,  and  the  Polish  partition,  intro- 
duced an  order  of  things  m  the  North,  which  seemed  merely 
a  transition  to  future  convulsions.  From  this  time,  Catherine 
entertained  the  project  of  rearing  a  Grecian  empire  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Ottoman  power;  and  the  Porte  became,  consequentiy, 
the  object  of  Russian  policy. 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  INDIA. 

1.  Affairs  of  the  Camafo'c— The  period  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
in  Europe,  was  also  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  British 
empire  m  India.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tmy,  since  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  the  empire  of  Tamerlane 
liad  fidlen  into  decay,  while  the  petty  governors,  under  the  title 
of  Soubhahs  and  Naw&bs,  assumed  an  independence  in  their 
several  districts,  under  the  merely  nominal  soverei^ty  of  the 
Great  Mogul  at  Delhi.  The  French  and  the  English  saw  an 
opening  in  this  state  of  things,  not  only  for  an  extension  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  but  also  for  the  acquisition  of  territorial  do- 
minion. France  set  the  example ;  and  appears  to  have  wanted 
only  the  ability  to  avail  herseu  of  means  which  were  actually  \\v 
her  possession^  to  secure  the  donumon  oi  In^Vdi.   T)mt«v^  ^v^* 
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war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  France  enjoyed  the  ascendency 
in  the  eastern  seas.    In  1746,  Labourdonnais,  goyemor  of  Mau- 
ritius, wrested  Madras  from  the  hands  of  the  English ;  but  his 
success,  awakening  the  jealousy  of  his  countryman  Dupleix,  gover- 
nor of  Pondicherry,  who  had  begun  to  entertain  gigantic  sdiemes 
of  conquest  in  these  parts,  led  to  a  dispute,  which  resulted  in  the 
disgrace,  recall,  and  imprisonment,  of  the  former.     Madras  was 
restored  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  bat 
the  superior  talents  of  Dupleix,  secured  to  him  the  successfiil 
issue  of  the  contests  which  ensued  along  the  coast  of  CoromandeL 
In  1748,  a  theatre  was  opened  for  the  display  of  his  abilities  in 
the  Carnatic.     By  the  death  of  the  Nizam  al  Mulk,  the  yice- 
royalty  of  the  Deccan  descended  to  his  son  Nazir  Jung;  while 
the  Carnatic,  the  richest  and  most  extensive  province  of  the 
viceroy,  was  governed  by  an  ancient  naw&b,  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish, Anaverdy  Khan.    Two  pretenders  appeared;   and  therr 
claims  were  supported  by  Dupleix.    A'  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  French  distinguished  themselves.     Mirzapha  Jung 
succeeded  to  the  Deccan;  Chunda  Sahib,  to  the  Carnatic:  Ana- 
verdy Khan  was  slain  ;  and  his  son,  Mahonmied  Ali,  afterwards 
known  as  the  naw§,b  of  Arcot,  put  to  flight.     Dupleix  was  now 
declared  governor  of  India,  from  the  river  Elistnan  to  Cf^  Go- 
morin,  a  tract  of  coimtry  as  large  as  France,  with  the  conmiand 
of  seven  thousand  cavalry,  imhmited  pecuniary  resources,  and 
the  absolute  control  over  thirty  millions  of  people.     But  France, 
at  this  time  imder  the  feeble  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  understood 
neither  her  own  interests  nor  the  abilities  of  her  enterprisiDg 
officer ;  and  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.    Dupleix 
was  in  a  short  time  superseded;   and  returned  to  Europe, 
wrecked  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  sank  into  an  obscure  grave. 

2.  British  Government  of  Bengal. — ^The  name  of  Clive  is  fiunons 
in  Anglo-Indian  history.  With  his  first  visit  to  the  East  com- 
mences the  glory  of  the  British  arms  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world.  Under  ms  command,  a  company  of  merchants  became 
the  founders  of  an  empire,  far  superior  to  the  mother  country  in 
extent  and  population ;  and  England  was  destined  to  become  st 
once  the  mart  of  Indian  wares,  and  the  gulf  of  Indian  treasure. 
The  English  triumphed  everywhere.  In  1756,  Arcot,  the  capital 
of  the  Carnatic,  was  taken,  and  Mahonuned  Ali  placed  on  the 
throne  of  his  father.  Hostilities  spread  over  the  whole  coast  of 
CoromandeL  In  1761,  Masulipatam  was  taken ;  Pondicherry  in 
the  following  year.  The  northern  Circar  was  resigned  in  1766; 
and  the  naw&b  of  the  Carnatic  enjoyed  perfect  mdependence. 
But  the  operations  of  Clive  were  now  directed  to  a  more  ardu- 
ous task.  In  order  to  establish  a  territorial  dominion  in  India, 
it  became  necessary  to  gain  possession  of  that  part  of  the  country 
from  which  the  great  territorial  revenues  were  derived.  In 
Bengal,  situated  on  the  rich  soil  of  tiie  Granges,  the  English  had 
possessed  a  settlement^  aX  Ci8Xcu\.\;db^  ^  ^«A^  ^  \^QQ  -^  and  had 
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confiimed  it  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  erection  of  Fort- 
William.  In  1756,  the  settlement  and  the  fort  were  conquered 
by  Snrajah  Dowlah,  the  naw&b  of  Bengal.  The  captives,  in 
number  a  hundred  and  forty-six,  were  incarcerated  and  suffered 
to  perish  in  the  Black  Hole.  To  avenge  this  outrage,  Clive  im- 
mediately repaired  with  a  fleet  to  Calcutta — ^reconquered  the 
place— <Hspossessed  the  French  of  their  settlement  at  Chander- 
nagore — gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  naw4b  at  Plassey, 
and  placed  Mir  Jaffier  on  the  tlurone  of  Bengal.  A  detail  of 
these  transactions,  in  which  fort^  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen 
thousand  cavalry  were  brought  mto  the  field  agamst  a  handfiil 
of  men,  of  whom  scarce  a  thousand  were  English  soldiers,  would 
savour  of  romance ;  but  there  was  no  need  of  conflict  such  as 
the  Corteses  and  Pizarroes  sustained  in  America;  for  here,  the 
baseness  of  the  Mogul  nobles  rendered  a  powerful  aid  to  the 
vigour  of  British  warfiire.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  by  this 
brief  campai^,  the  supremacy  of  En^and  was  established  in 
Northern  Lima,  where  it  has  never  since  been  shaken.  Another 
fbe^  however,  remained  to  be  intimidated.  In  1765,  the  naw&b 
of  Oude,  and  ^ah  Alum,  eldest  son  of  the  Great  Mogul,  assem- 
bled an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  with  the  design  of  deposing 
the  upstart  whom  the  English  had  raised  to  the  throne  ot  B^i- 

SI.  But  the  terror  of  the  British  name  prevailed,  and  in  a  few 
ys  tranquillity  was  restored.  As  a  token  of  gratitude,  Mir 
Jaffier  bestowed  upon  Clive  the  quit-rent,  which  the  East  India 
Company  was  bound  to  pay  their  naw&b  for  the  extensive  do- 
main held  by  them  on  the  south  of  Calcutta,  amoimting  to  near 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  But  the  gratitude 
of  the  Hindoo  governor  soon  yielded  to  sentiments  of  a  different 
kind :  he  feared  his  benefactor ;  and  looked  around  for  the  means 
of  dissolving  the  tie  between  them.  Since  1698,  the  Dutch 
merchants  Imd  possessed  a  settlement  at  Chinsurah.  Communi- 
cations were  opened  in  this  quarter ;  and  a  fleet  of  seven  large 
Batavian  ships  fi*om  Java  made  their  appearance  in  the  Hoogley, 
and  attempted  to  force  a  passage.  The  English  encountered 
this  new  enemy  on  land  and  on  sea — took  their  ships — ^routed 
their  forces — ^and  exacted  fi'om  the  authorities  of  Holland  an 
ample  apology  for  this  infiraction  of  treaties.  About  this  time,  a 
treaty  was  made  at  Allahabad,  by  Clive,  with  the  Great  Mogul, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  government  of  Bengal  on  a  new 
£>oting ;  when  the  titular  monarch  of  India  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  the  Company  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  sum  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees. 
By  this  arrangement,  th^  association  of  Leadenhall  Street,  nav- 
ing  previously  acquired  the  commerce,  secured  the  administra- 
tion and  sovereignty  of  the  country,  though  the  shadow  of  them 
was  left  to  the  former  rulers.  These  important  measures  being 
concluded,  Clive  returned  to  England. 

3.  Meanwbilef  the  Company  ^as  far  &om  Tea!ii£ixi^\}ti<&  Vidc^oscL- 
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tages  which  had  been  anticipated  from  its  new  acquisition.    The 
interests  of  the  Directors  in  London  were  foond  to  dash  with 
those  of  their  agents  in  India.    The  latter  were  eager  to  increafle 
their  commercial  dividends  by  the  territorial  revenues;  whik 
the  former  were  no  less  anxious  to  apply  the  surplus  income  to 
their  own  purposes.     The  internal  misgovemment  of  the  coun- 
try had  abready  menaced  the  very  existence  of  society ;  the  8e^ 
vants  of  the  Company  had  secured  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of 
the  principal  branches  of  domestic  trade ;  the  established  here- 
ditary rents  of  farms  were  converted  into  annual  rents,  by  which 
means  all  security  of  tenure  was  at  once  abolished ;  the  courts 
of  justice  were  insulted  with  impunity ;  vast  sums  of  money  were 
annually  exported  to  England  and  China :  every  evil,  in  short, 
which  might  be  looked  for  under  a  dominion  founded  on  vio- 
lence, and  maintained  by  rapacity,  was  found  in  Bengal.    The 
indignation  occasioned  by  this  state  of  things,  soon  found  a 
voice  in  a  dangerous  foe.    In  1767,  the  presidency  of  Madras 
was  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  arms  of  Hyder  Ali,  sultan  of 
Mysore.     The  Company  was  eventually  successful ;  and  peace 
was  for  the  present  concluded  in  1769,  with  mutual  restitutioB 
of  conquests,  and  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  trade.    In  the 
following  year,  Calcutta  was  visited  by  a  terrible  dearth :  the 
rains  faUed;  and  the  mortality  which  ensued  was  reckoned  bjr 
millions.    Meanwhile,  Clive  had  been  despatched  to  India  fiff 
the  third  time,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reform  the  Bengal  admi- 
nistration.    To  this  task  he  devoted  about  a  year  and  a-half; 
and  returned  to  England  in  1767,  to  encounter  the  bitter  enmitjr 
of  those  whose  rapacity  he  had  endeavoured  to  check.    The 
closing  scene  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  painfully 
interesting.     Twice  in  his  youth,  disgusted  with  his  occupiUioa 
as  a  writer  in  the  Company^s  service,  had  he  attempted  suicide; 
eventually,  after  a  career  of  prosperity  to  which  few  parallelB 
can  be  found  in  the-  history  of  any  nation,  he  died  by  his  own 
hand. 

4.  At  this  period,  the  name  of  another  Englishman  became 
famous  in  the  annals  of  Anglo-Indian  history.  Warren  Bast- 
ings, like  his  predecessor  Clive,  had  been  sent  to  India  in  lus 
youth,  in  the  capacity  of  a  writer ;  and  in  1760,  was  en^ged  in 
the  secretary's  office  at  Calcutta.  After  the  battle  of  Flassey, 
he  was  appointed  to  reside  at  the  court  of  Mir  Jaffiier,  as  agent 
for  the  Company ;  whence  he  was  removed  in  1761,  made  a 
member  of  council,  and  resided  at  Calcutta.  In  1764,  he  re- 
tunied  to  England ;  but  in  1769,  he  resumed  his  employm^itin 
India,  as  a  member  of  council  at  M^ras.  The  affairs  of  the 
Company  were  then  in  a  very  disorganized  state.  Thdr  func- 
tionaries had  assumed  the  character  of  principals,  and  were 
diverting  the  wealth  of  the  Directors  in  England  into  the  cfaan- 
neb  of  their  own  piiva^A  gains.  The  old  maxim,  *'*•  Qnsrenda 
pccunia  primum,  virtoa  po%^  ii\rcasQ»&^^  «\i^««s^  \x^  Vukvq  been 
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sfamped  upon  all  their  n^otiatioiis.    In  a  few  months,  Hastangs 
eflected  an  important  reform:  in  return  for  which,  the  Directors 
placed  him,  in  1772,  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Bengal. 
Atifais  time,  the  authority  of  the  governor  was  by  no  means  so 
abflolnte  as  it  became  at  a  subsequent  period.     He  had  but  a 
amg^  vote  in  council ;  and,  in  case  of  an  equal  division,  a  cast- 
ing TOte.    Hie  internal  government  of  Bengal  was  intrusted  to 
a  native  miuister,  who  was  responsible  for  his  acts  only  to  the 
British  rulers  of  the  country.    The  office  was  lucrative ;  its  pos- 
seanon  was  the  object  of  much  &ctious  rivalry.    Hastings  com- 
menced his  reforms  by  abolishing  this  office,  by  transferring  the 
fsvil  administration  to  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  by  ex- 
tingnishing  even  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Hindoo  rulers  in 
the  affiiirs  of  the  government.    His  attention  was  then  directed 
to  the  state  of  me  exchequer.    The  Directors  were  urgent  in 
their  claims  of  remittances,  while  the  confers  of  the  Company 
-were  nearly  empty.    Money  was  to  be  gotten :  if  this  could  be 
eflfected  honestfy,  it  was  well  it  should  be  so ;  if  not,  it  was 
eqoaUy  important  that  it  should  be  procured  by  less  direct  means. 
It  occurred  to  Hastings  that,  as  the  ostensible  authority  of  the 
TfMiiim  princes  had  been  abolished,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
continuing  their  salaries.    The  annual  payment  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  naw3,b  of  Bengal,  was  fbrth- 
inih  curtailed  to  a  half;  while  the  Great  Mogul  was  not  only 
mnleted  in  the  whole  amount  of  his  pension  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  but  had  also  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
diaUicts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which  had  been  ceded  to  him 
by  the  British,  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  nawsib  of  Oude,  in 
consideration  of  about  half  a  million  sterling  being  paid  by  that 
potentate  into^  the  Anglo-Bengalee  treasury.    But  a  darker 
transaction  remains  to  be  told.    For  an  additional  sum  of  four 
hondred  thousand  pounds,  Hastings  lent  his  English  troops  to 
the  same  naw&b  of  Oude,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  subjugating 
to  his  dominion  the  country  of  the  Bohillas,  a  gallant  and  well- 
Qvdered  Afghan  race,  who  had  ^ven  no  provocation,  but  were 
not  the  less  on  that  account  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  attend- 
ant on  successful  Indian  war&re.    By  these  and  other  means, 
the  revenues  of  the  Company  were  improved,  without  any  addi- 
ti<mal  imposts  upon  the  subjects  of  the  government.    In  less 
than  two  years,  the  annual  income  was  increased  by  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  a  million  was  procured  in 
ready  money;   while  the  military  expenditure,  amounting  to 
neany  a  quarter  of  a  million  a-year,  was  defi*ayed  fi:om  the 
treasury  oi  the  naw^b  of  Oude. 

6.  Act  of  Regulation, — ^Meanwhile,  the  British  Parliament, 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  passed  an  Act  of  Regu- 
lation, in  1773,  whidi  in  the  following  year  was  introduced  into 
India,  and  effected  a  considerable  change  in  the  government  of 
(hat  countx7.   Bjr  this  measure,  it  was  provided  t£»X.  \2ki<^  ^N^nv- 
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or  of  Bengal  Bhotdd  be  the  govemor-genenil  of  all  the 
possessions,  with  the  highest  civil  and  miHtaiy  power;  that  he 
should  be  assisted  by  a  supreme  council,  consisting  of  four  mem* 
bers,  who  were  to  be  independent  of  the  govemor-eeneral  and 
council,  and  intrusted  witJi  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction; 
that  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  should  be  erected  hj  the 
crown,  with  appeal  to  the  privy  councQ;  that  the  right  of  de- 
claring war  or  peace,  and  ot  negotiating  with  the  native  prinoeB, 
should  be  vested  solely  in  the  govemor-^eaieral  and  the  supreme 
council;  that  all  regulations,  civil  and  military,  were  to  m  kid 
before  the  secretary  of  state  in  England,  with  power  in  the  crowi 
to  annul  them;  and  that  Warren  Hastings  should  be  the£nit 
governor-general.    By  these  new  regulations,  the  government  of 
Lidia  was  more  concentrated,  and  the  interests  of  the  Companj 
placed  on  a  better  footing.    At  the  same  time,  the  [wurliameDt 
gained  something  in  the  dependence  of  the  Indian  empire  on  the 
mother  country.    For  India  herself,  the  gain  was  smalL    Bif- 
putes  immediately  arose  between  Hastings  and  the  council;  the 
government  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral, his  measures  severelycensured,  and  chai^ges  of  corrupto 
instituted  against  him.    The  Hjndoo  population  were  incensed 
at  the  ignominious  execution  of  Nuncomar,  their  chief  brahmin, 
who  had  long  been  a  bitter  foe  to  Hastings,  and  whose  dealli, 
decreed  under  judicial  circumstances  little  familiar  to  Indim 
notions,  was  very  naturally  attributed  to  him.     In  England,  a 
storm  was  collecting  against  the  governor:  the  directors  of  tiie 
Company,  and  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  were  employing  eveiy 
effort  to  supersede  him.    He  tendered  his  resignation:  it  was  ao* 
cepted,  and  a  substitute  despatched  to  India.     Tet  his  geniu 
surmounted  these  difficulties.    By  the  death  of  one  of  the  counoO, 
he  recovered  the  ascendency;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  his  intoMled 
successor,  he  declared  his  resignation  to  be  invalid.  The  supreme 
court  decided  the  point  of  invalidity;  even  the  directors  dropped 
their  persecution ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  five  years,  wW 
the  period  of  the  first  governorship  expired,  Hastings  was  qmedy 
re-appointed  to  the  office. 

6.  War  in  the  Camatic. — ^But  permanent  quiet  could  not  ex- 
ist in  India  under  the  present  oppression.  It  was  evident  that 
existence  could  be  maintained  omy  by  fiuther  conquest.  The 
Mahratta  tribes,  occupying  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsola, 
had  risen  upon  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and,  m>m  being 
robbers  and  fi:*eebooters,  hod  become  midbty  conquerors  and 
rajahs.  They  were  powerful  in  Guzerat,  Berar,  and  Tanjoie; 
their  peshwa  lived  in  regal  pomp  at  Poonah,  and  his  authoritjr 
was  acknowledged  throughout  the  extensive  districts  of  Au- 
rungabad  and  Beiapoor.  In  1779,  a  grand  alliance  was  fi>rmed 
between  the  Mahrattas  and  Hyder  Ali,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahometan  Idngdom  of  Mt^t^^  vc^unst  the  Company ;  and  an 
Brmy  of  ninety  thousandi  meu^  cx>T(x\nasA<^V3  «s^csc\ssDSiMiFrendi 
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BTSy  poured  down  upon  the  Camatic.  In  a  few  weeks,  the 
ish  empire  in  Southern  India  had  ahnost  passed  into  the 
Is  of  the  invader;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  French  expedi- 
was  shortly  expected  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  For 
years  Hyder  Ali  maintained  his  position  in  the  Camatic, 
1  the  fortunes  of  the  Company  were  retrieved  by  Sir  Eyre 
je,  who  routed  Hyder's  army,  first  at  Porto  Novo,  in  1781, 
sfterwards  at  PoUalore.  In. the  following  year,  peace  was 
Laded  with  the  Mahrattas,  with  restoration  of  the  conquered 
inions,  and  exclusive  right  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  Engli^. 
death  of  Hyder,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  betweenEng- 
and  France,  led  to  a  termination  of  the  war  with  Tippoo 
,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hyder,  by  the  peace  of  Manga- 
in  1784,  upon  similar  terms.  The  expenses  of  these  wars, 
the  necessity  of  forwarding  remittances  to  England,  com- 
d  Hastings  to  devise  new  expedients  for  replenishing  his 
equer.  Delhi  and  Bohilcund  had  akeady  been  victimized; 
s  necessary  to  look  further.  In  the  rich  Benares,  and  in 
i^>endent  kingdom  of  Oude,  occasions  of  spoliation  were 
discovered;  and  in  these  northern  regions  the  talent  of  the 
mor-genend  was  exhibited  under  circumstances  of  revolu- 
extortion,  and  cruelty,  almost  surpassing  belief.  But,  not- 
itanding  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  in  the  south 
dia,  and  the  extension  of  the  Company^s  territory  in  Bengal, 
18  (dear  that  things  could  not  subsist  long  in  their  present 
.  All  the  extortions  which  had  been  practised  fell  short  of 
Firing  the  obli^tions  to  the  government,  and  matters  were 
antly  approachmg  to  a  general  bankruptcy.  Becent  trans- 
ns  nad,  moreover,  proved  the  inconvenience  which  results 
the  existence  of  a  mercantile  association,  armed  with  inde- 
jent  powers,  within  a  state;  and  it  began  to  be  very  gene- 
felt  that  the  Indian  dominion  ought  to  be  brought  under 
control  of  the  English  government. 

CMnge  in  the  Administration  of  India, — In  1783,  Mr  Fox 
tght  a  biU  into  parliament,  for  the  better  administration  of  the 
rs  of  India.  By  this  measure,  the  existing  direction  was  to 
entirely  abolished;  and  the  Company,  in  its  political,  com- 
^al,  and  financial  relations,  subjected  to  a  board  of  nine 
ons,  chosen  by  parliament  for  four  years ;  the  commercial 
re  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  Com- 
r,  subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Control;  the  disposal  of  all 
es  was  to  be  vested  in  the  Board.  This  measure  displeased 
king,  and  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority  in  the 
ise  of  Lords.     A  new  bill  was  introduced  in  the  allowing 

by  Mr  Pitt,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  still-existing  con- 
ation. The  authority  which  the  former  bill  proposed  to  vest 
eurliamentary  commissioners,  was  transferred  to  the  crown;  a 
rd  of  Control  was  established,  by  means  of  which  the  Cqul- 
fa  BervoDtB  were  made  responsible,  in  res^^cX.  oi  Xatc^tna^ 
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dominion  and  patronage,  to  the  govenunent  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, while  the  direction  of  the  commerce  still  remained  irith 
the  Company.  Even  this  could  hardly  have  subsisted,  had  not 
the  trade  with  China  obtained  a  considerable  importance,  omaz 
to  the  immense  consumption  of  tea.  By  the  Commutation  Act  S 

1784,  which  lowered  the  duties  on  tea,  and  increased  the  dntiei 
to  a  similar  amount  on  windows,  the  practice  of  smuggling  ceased, 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Company  were  preserved. 

8.  War  with  Tippoo  Saib, — Hastings  returned  to  England  in 

1785.  An  impeachment  was  instituted  against  him  tor  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.    The  trial  lasted  for  several  yean; 
but  he  was  eventually  acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lords.    Tba 
East  India  bill  having  received  the  royal  assent.  Lord  ComwiIIv 
was  despatched  to  £dia,  as  governor  and  commander-in-chie^ 
under  the  new  system.    Many  improvements  were  introdooed, 
even  in  the  lot  of  the  natives.   The  British  had  to  fear  no  Eonh 
peans  as  rivals  in  India;  but  the  germ  of  corruption,  consisting 
m  internal  wars,  had  not  been  eradicated.     So  Ions  as  TifipoQ 
Saib  reined  in  Mysore,  he  was  the  most  formidab^  enemy  of 
the  British ;  and  their  military  forces  we^e  therefore  more  concen- 
trated in  the  south.    It  was  now  the  aim  of  the  governor  to  pre^ 
vent  combinations  of  the  other  Indian  powers,  especially  of  tbo 
Mabrattas,  with  Tippoo,  and,  by  a  division  of  spoils,  to  attach  theifr 
warlike  tribes  to  himself.    In  1790  hostilities  were  recommenoed 
in  India,  by  an  attack  of  Tippoo  Saib  on  the  rajah  of  TravancarOi 
an  ally  of  the  English,  who  immediately  took  the  field  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mahrattas.    In  the  following  year  Bangalore 
was  conquered,  but  fruitless  attacks  were  made  on  Seringapatani, 
under  ComwaUis  and  Abercrombie.    The  expedition  was  re- 
newed in  1792,  and  peace,  including  the  British   allies,  wai 
efiected  under  the  walls  of  the  capital.    Tippoo  resigned  half  of 
his  territories,  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  gave  two 
of  his  sons  as  hostages  until  the  payment  should  be  made.    Lord 
ComwaUis,  having  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  termination, 
returned  to  EngEind  in  1794,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Shore,  afterwarcfi  Lord  Teignmouth,  who  was  recalled  in  1796,  m 
consequence  of  disturbances  among  the  soldiery.      ComwiBii 
was  again  appointed,  but  resigned  his  office,  without  ^ing  out 
to  India,  the  disturbances  having  been  allayed.     Lord  Morning- 
ton,  afterwards  Mar(]^uis  of  WelWey,  was  then  appointed  to  tEa 
office.    In  1799,  hostilities  were  recommenced.    Buonaparte  had 
intimated  to  Tippoo  Saib  his  intention  of  subverting  the  En^^ 
power  in  India,  and  a  Jacobin  club  had  been  formed  at  the  ooozt 
of  the  sultan.     The  apprehensions  of  the  British  impelled  them 
to  great  activity,  and  their  armies  pressed  forward  under  Greneral 
Harris.     Seringapatam  was  invested,  and  taken  by  assault;  the 
sultan  was  slain,  his  empire  divided,  and  a  branch  of  the  old  dy- 
nasty placed  ou  the  throne  as  a  British  vassaL     Since  the  fiJl  of 
Mysore^  the  Bnt^\i  i^oYlc^  m  Axv.^  V^  >sskd&x^one  a  change. 
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indirect  dominion  of  the  merchants  was  converted  into  the 
',  dominion  of  the  conquerors;  the  allies  were  deposed,  their 
confiscated,  tributes  were  exacted,  and  garrisons  erected  in 
territories.  In  the  same  year  Tanjore  was  taken,  and  its 
became  a  pensioner;  the  whole  of  the  Camatic  was  even- 
*'  captured,  and  the  British  authority  was  supreme  from  the 
Kistnah  to  Cape  Comorin. 

War  with  the  Mahrattas. — ^The  Mahrattas  were  now  the 
powerful  foes  remaining  in  India;  but,  happily  for  the 
h,  there  was  no  harmony  among  them.  Hostilities  had 
n  out  with  these  tribes  in  1774,  in  consequence  of  the  aid 
L  Bombay  afforded  to  a  pretender  against  the  rajahs  of 
*.     In  1803,  war  again  raged  with  these  rajahs,  and  termi- 

in  the  following  year  successfully  for  the  British,  who 
d  their  conquests  towards  the  north,  and  took  Agra  and 

itself,  the  residence  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  terms  of 
sace  were  highly  advants^eous  to  the  British.  The  ceded 
3ries  were  the  Dooab,  lying  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
a;  Beroach  in  Guzerat ;  and  the  district  of  Kuttak,  with  the 
or  of  Balasore,  between  Bengal  and  the  Circars.  The  rajahs 
Bed  neither  to  take  nor  keep  Europeans  in  their  service ; 
reat  Mogul  was  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  English. 
ese  conquests,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
in  Cejrlon,  which  were  added  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the 
jry  of  the  Company  extended  over  all  the  eastern  coast, 
reater  part  of  the  western  coast,  and  on  the  G^mges  and 
a^  as  mr  at  Delhi.  The  principal  seat  of  the  military  power 
ow  transferred  from  the  south  to  the  countries  on  the  Upper 
98,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sikhs  and  other  war- 
lations.  Notwithstanding  the  peace  of  1803,  war  was  re- 
l  in  the  following  year  wim  Holcar,  chief  of  the  Mahrattas, 
had  infringed  the  territories  of  the  English,  and  expelled 
(vereign  of  Poonah.    A  series  of  brilliant  victories  ensued, 

the  command  of  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Qgton,  Lord  Lake,  and  Harcourt,  the  result  of  which  were 
>mplete  reduction  of  Holcar,  and  of  his  ally,  the  rajah  of 
poor,  an  immense  increase  of  territory,  and  the  annihila- 
r  French  interest  in  the  peninsula.  Li  1804,  the  Marquis 
ollesley  was  recalled ;  and  Comwallis,  appointed  a  third 
actually  went  out,  but  died  in  the  following  year,  soon 
lis  arrival.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Minto,  who  was 
ed,  in  1813,  by  the  Earl  of  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of 

In  1814,  disputes  arose  with  the  rajah  of  Nepaul,  the  bor- 
jtmtry  between  Oude  and  Thibet.  The  events  of  this 
am  war  were  less  successful  during  the  following  year ; 
y  the  victorious  advance  of  Greneral  Ochterlony,  peace  was 
ided  in  1816,  with  cession  of  the  contested  districts^  and  of 
lountamous  passes.    By  this  new  acqmsilAOTi^  1i)cL<^1LTi^^ 
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dominions  were  brought  into  dose  contact  with  the  Chinese  em- 
pire.    But  a  new  war  with  the  Mahrattas  was  now  to  decide  the 
fate  of  these  tribes.    The  central  parts  of  India  were  infested,  in 
1817,  by  hordes  of  freebooters,  known  by  the  name  of  Pinds- 
rees,  who  were  endeavouring  to  form  combinations  with  the 
chie&  of  the  Mahrattas.    But  the  English  prevented  their  jtmc- 
tion — overpowered  the  single  nations — annihilated  the  Pinda- 
rees,  and  obtained  considerable  cessions  of  territory.     By  the 
successful  issue  of  these  wars,  the  Indus  became  the  boundaiy(^ 
the  British  dominions.    Between  that  river  and  Calcutta,  there 
were  now  only  small  states,  which  were  either  attached  to  the 
English,  or  too  weak  to  raise  a  single  standard  against  lihem. 
The  power  of  the  Mahrattas  was  for  ever  broken.     Notwith- 
standmg  the  enlargement  of  the  territory  of  the  Company,  no 
alterations  took  place  in  its  political  constitution;  the  resuliUiODs 
introduced  by  Pitt  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  its  intemu  ^i^. 
But  a  change  was  introduced  into  its  commercial  privil^ei, 
when  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  to  be  renewed  in  1814. 
Clamours  had  been  raised  against  its  monopoly ;  and  a  partkd 
restriction  was  now  imposed  upon  it.    The  Company  reoeired 
the  exclusive  trade  with  China  for  twenty  years ;  but  the  ote 
trade  was  made  free  to  all  Britons,  with  all  the  harbours  of  tiie 
Company,  in  their  own  private  vessels.    Certain  regulations  were 
annexed  concerning  the  application  of  the  territorial  revenues, 
and  of  the  profits*  accrumg  from  the  trade.     The  gowemv 
general,  the  governors,  and  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  agreeably  to  the 
will  of  his  majesty. 

11.  Burmese  War. — ^In  1823,  Lord  Amherst,  who  had  been 
previously  sent  on  an  embassy  to  China,  was  made  govemcv- 
general  of  India.  In  the  following  year,  the  Bormese,  a  nition 
extending  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  asBomfld 
a  threatening  position  on  the  British  frontier ;  ana  invaded  ft 
small  territory  under  the  protection  of  the  British  govenuneot 
Colonel  Bowen  was  sent  against  the  invaders  with  a  smalllbice, 
but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  A  few  months  afte^ 
wards,  a  considerable  naval  and  military  armament,  nnder  (^ 
command  of  Sir  A.  Campbell  and  Commodore  Grant,  attadod 
Bangoon,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  Burmese,  and  captmed  it 
without  loss.  Several  engagements  ensued,  in  which  the  BjB' 
mese  were  signally  defeated,  and  driven  into  their  own  tenito- 
ries.  In  1826,  hostilities  were  renewed,  when  the  aims  d  the 
British  were  again  victorious ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concinded, 
bv  which  the  four  provinces  of  Aracan,  with  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and 
Zea,  were  ceded  to  the  English,  together  with  a  large  smn  of 
money,  to  be  paid  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  wir* 
But  tne  Burmese  having  by  various  artifices  diaded  the  teaoB  of 
the  treaty,  an  attach  waa  maA^^-vs^cnvtS^uor  head-quarten  at  Mel' 
loon,  with  complete  saccieiaa^  «sA  «bT«i^\^  «^n«3&s9^t&abds^^as^  the 
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capital  of  their  empire,  when  his  majesty  of  Ava  was  compelled 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  the  British  army  retired  to  Buigoon. 

12.  Scarcely  1^  important  was  the  capture  of  Bhurtpoor, 
whidi  occurred  in  the  same  year.  This  was  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  and  had  been  deemed  impregnable.  A  rebellion  had 
tdoen  place  on  the  death  of  the  rajah,  who  had  maintained  a 
ftrict  alliaiice  with  the  British.  His  nephew  had  seated  himself 
on  the  throne,  in  defiance  of  his  son  and  rightful  heir.  Under 
Lord  Combermere,  the  fortress  was  taken  by  storm,  the  usurper 
made  prisoner.  All  the  other  fortresses  in  the  rajah^s  dominions 
foccessiYely  surrendered,  and  the  lawful  prince  was  established 
on  his  throne. 

18.  In  1827,  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  appointed  governor- 
ffeneral  of  India.  His  administration  was  emmently  pacific,  and 
oharacterized  by  a  series  of  financial  reforms  in  every  department 
of  the  government.  In  1833,  the  Company^s  charter  expired, 
and  farther  changes  were  introduced.  The  exclusive  right  of 
trade  was  taken  away ;  and  the  commerce  with  India  and  China 
fieely  granted  to  aU  British  subjects.  The  Company  retained 
the  political  administration  of  Incba  for  twenty  years ;  but  all  its 
other  rights  and  possessions  were  ceded  to  the  EngUsh  govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  £630,000,  secured  by  a 
goanntee  fund  of  two  millions  sterlW . 

14.  Afghan  War, — ^Lord  Auckland  was  the  next  govemor- 
^aaee9L  During  his  brief  administration,  a  fearful  contest 
bcoke  out  with  the  Afghans.  The  importance  of  establishing 
a  more  secure  line  of  frontier  to  the  north  of  the  British  pos- 
■eaaJona,  where  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  intrigues  of 
Bnsflia  at  the  court  of  Persia,  induced  the  governor-general 
to  interfere  in  the  affiurs  of  A^hanistan,  a  district  situtSed  on 
the  west  of  the  Indus.  His  object  was  to  unite  the  various  clans 
under  cme  firm  government,  which  should  be  under  the  influence 
and  protection  of  Great  Britain.  With  this  view,  he  resolved 
to  depose  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  and  to  place  Shah  Sujah  on 
the  throne  of  Cabul,  firom  which  he  had  been  expelled  for  many 
years.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  deceived  in  his  notions  of 
the  Dopularity  of  the  Shah.  In  1841,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
at  Cabal,  when  Sir  W.  H.  Macnaughtan  and  Sir  A.  Bumes, 
the  political  residents,  were  treacherously  murdered;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  the  British  forces  were  obliged  to  commence  a 
retreat  under  liie  most  disastrous  circumstances.  This  distress- 
ing march  continued  until  the  whole  army  was  killed  or  cap- 
tared,  excepting  Dr  Brydon,  who  succeedc^i  in  reaching  Jelm- 
labad,  where  Sir  B.  Sale  had  successfiilly  maintained  nynself. 
The  events  of  this  terrible  campaign  are  so  recent,  and  have  occu- 
pied 80  much  attention  of  late,  tli^  any  detail  of  them  would  be 
inperfluous.  The  catastrophe  inay^  be  briefly  stated.  Lord 
Auckland  was  sunerseded  by  Lord  EUenborough.  The  Ex^^iB]L^ 
mder  Geoerala  Mott  and  roUock,  fought  m<^\£  -wv}  \^^i^  V^ 
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Cabul,  released  their  prisoners,  aad  finally  evacuated  A^han- 
istan.  The  British  dominions  were,  however,  enlarged  by  the 
annexation  of  the  territory  of  Sinde,  which  secured  to  them  the 
navigation  of  the  Lower  Lidus.  The  dominion  of  the  Punjab, 
occupied  by  the  Sikhs,  passed  at  this  time,  by  the  death  of  Bnn- 
jeet  Singh,  into  the  possession  of  his  son,  Shere  Singh,  ii^iote 
authority  has  been  recognised  by  the  British  government.  His 
position  appears,  however,  to  be  by  no  means  secure.  In  1844, 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  recalled  by  the  directors,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  government,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Heoiy 
Hardinge. 


SECTION  VI. 

OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS  TO  THE  CONCLUSIOir 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

1.  In  1760,  George  III.,  grandson  of  the  late  king,  acceded  to  the 
throne  of  England,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  His 
situation  differed  widely  from  that  of  his  two  predecessors.  The 
house  of  Hanover  had  hitherto  secured  no  hold  on  the  afifectioiis 
of  the  people :  its  princes  had  displayed  no  merit  to  balance  the 
defect  of  hereditary  right ;  nor  any  personal  qualities  to  compen- 
sate for  their  foreign  predilections.  The  young  kins  was  a& 
Englishman ;  his  tastes  and  habits,  for  good  or  for  evu,  were  of 
English  growth.  The  period  of  his  accession  was  one  of  gntt 
national  loy.  The  brilhant  success  of  our  arms  in  Canada,  aid 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  expensive  war  on  terms  honourable 
to  our  country,  had  raised  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  revived 
in  them  the  dormant  sentiment  of  lovalty.  Even  &ction  had 
sunk  into  repose ;  whig  and  tory  had  forgotten  their  animosity. 
The  very  ministry  which  welcomed  the  new  sovereign,  i^peaied 
to  have  been  framed  upon  the  principle  of  reducing  to  harmony 
the  most  discordant  elements  of  power.  From  this  period, 
epochs  are  more  closely  connected  with  administrations  than 
with  reigns.  The  sovereign  is  changed ;  the  government  remantf 
the  same.  At  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  die  first  Fitti 
who  had  so  vigorously  directed  the  war  d^artment  under 
George  11.,  was  still  at  the  head  of  affidrs.  While  Newcasde 
devoted  his  peculiar  talent  to  the  purchase  of  power,  Pitt  w* 
no  less  assiduous  in  the  employment  of  it.  At  the  aooeaaion  of 
George  HI.,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  upwards  of  eight^' 
eight  millions ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  three  following  yearSi  ^ 
had  increased  to  upwards  of  188  millions.  But  Pitt  was  reddess 
of  expense ;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  England  was  victoiioos 
at  once  in  America,  in  India,  in  Germany ;  that  she  was  tiie  uffl- 
pire  of  the  Continent — tVie  toas^x^sa  Q^tK<^  «ea.  At  tiiis  junotorBt 
fVanoe  proposed  teT^l&o{^^«M3&^v(A^s*(^^!K^l^^^^ 
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subsisting  with  ^ain  and  England  should  be  settled  by  her  arbi- 
tration.    But  Pitt  knew  that  France  and  Spain  had  signed  the 
Family  Compact,  and  he  accordingly  determined  to  dedare  war 
upon  the  latter  power.    His  counsel  was  rejected ;  and  in  1761, 
he  retired  from  the  ministry.    Nevertheless,  his  successor,  Lord 
Bute,  adopted  the  same  poHcy :  war  was  declared  against  Spain, 
and  was  successfully  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris  (p.  510) . 
With  the  fall  of  Pitt,  a  new  order  of  things  commenced ;  and, 
£6t^  the  first  time  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
the  tory  party  was  in  the  ascendant.     The  spirit  of  faction  was 
roused  from  its  sleep,  and  discontent  was  heard  in  the  land.     In 
1760,  an  obnoxious  tax  had  been  laid  upon  the  beverage  of  the 
poor,  to  the  amount  of  three  shillings  per  barrel  on  strong  beer. 
In  1763,  a  further  impost  was  made  of  four  shillings  a  hogshead 
on  cyder,  with  permission  to  excise  officers  to  enter  private 
houses  at  pleasure.     Lord  Bute,  yielding  to  the  clamour  which 
this  measure  excited,  resigned  the  seals  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Granville.     The  press  now  exerted  its  power  against  the  king 
and  his  ministers.    In  1764,  Wilkes,  a  member  of  parliament, 
was  tried  for  publishing  ^^The  North  Briton,"  and  his  journal  con- 
demned to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.     To  crown  the 
irliole  matter,  the  king  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  and  this  unpression  was  not  checked  by 
iLe  goyeming  party,  so  long  as  their  own  power  and  privileges 
were  preserved.     To  such  an.  extent  was  the  influence  of  Sie 
aristocracy  upheld,  that,  to  increase  their  votes  in  parliament, 
more  peers  were  created  in  one  month  than  had  been  created 
doriiis  the  whole  of  the  preceding  reign ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
was  the  prerogative  pushed,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  famous 
inotioin  of  1780,  "  it  was  now  necessary  to  declare,  that  the  in- 
Qneiice  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished," — a  motion  which  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  233  to  215.   But,  during  these  events, 
poblio  indignation,  in  another  (quarter  of  the  world,  had  ripened 
mto  open  rebellion  and  revolution. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

2.  Chrenville's  Stamp  Act. — By  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  British 
colonial  dominions  in  America  appeared  to  be  more  consolidated 
bhan  at  any  preceding  period.  By  means  of  her  navy,  Britain 
iraa  enabl^,  even  in  times  of  war,  to  keep  up  communication 
mth.  her  colonies ;  and,  consequently,  suffered  little  interruption 
[>f  her  commerce  during  the  periods  of  military  a^tation.  The 
aolonies  of  North  Amenca,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  interior,  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
bad  been  augmented  by  the  cession  of  Canada  and  Florida.  The 
matured  state  of  these  coimtries — their  flourishing  agricultural 
aondition — their  long-cherished  democratic  pT\ndpVes--\Xi'i\s:  «sl- 
pmence  of  growing  atrength^  which  had  been  testediVxiV^^^^av 
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Years'  War,  all  tended  to  weaken  their  political  connection  witb 
the  mother  country.     An  occasion  was  cmly  wanted  to  pro^e  the 
fact,  that  the  tenure  by  which  England  held  her  colonies  in  liiis 
part  of  the^obe,  was  never  more  insecure  than  at  the  preseot 
moment.    This  occasion  was  afforded  by  Lord  Grenyille.    The 
important  question,  whether  the  British  parliament  had  a  right 
to  tax  the  colonies — a  question  from  which  Walpole  had  shnmk  at 
a  period  when  the  coloiiies  were  far  less  powerful,  which  threateDed 
deep  discontent  through  the  len^h  and  breadth  of  a  great  con- 
tinent, and  might,  in  saL  probabihty,  rnyolve,  among  its  disastrous 
contmgencies,  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  a  frkhtfol 
addition  to  the  national  liabilities, — ^presented  no  serious  difficohy 
to  the  ^^  small,  sharp  mind*'  of  the  minister  of  England,    It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  colonies  asserted  their  daim,  in  yittM 
of  being  unrepresented,  to  freedom  from  taxation.     The  lAde 
matter  appeared  to  the  minister  in  a  single  point  of  -view— 48  a 
question  of  right:  parliament  maintain^  ^e  affirmative ;  and 
the  result  was  a  revolution,  which  was  destined  to  afiect  the  in* 
terests  of  the  whole  world.    In  1765,  a  bill  was  passed,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  for  imposing  a  stamp  duty  on  the  British 
colonies  of  .^jnerica.     In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  min- 
istry was  changed ;  and  Lord  Boddngham,  at  the  head  of  a  whig 
cabmet,  came  forward  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  predeeessor'fl 
indiscretion.    The  colonies — especially  Vir^nia  and  Massachi/- 
setts — were  in  a  state  bordering  on  rebellion.    The  stan^wefe 
burned — the  revenue  officers  were  treated  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignity— a  congress  was  held  at  Kew-York,  and  a  dedaratioa 
published  of  the  rights  of  the  people — all  traffic  between  the 
discontented  provinces  and  the  mother  country  was  suapendei^ 
the  mercantile  houses  of  England  were  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy ;  everything  portended  a  civil  war,  in  which  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  France  and  Spain  would  soon  be  acti?dy 
engaged.    Notwithstanding  these  suarming  symptoms,  the  long 
and  Grenville  were  bent  on  enfordng  the  Stan^  Act  by  the 
sword.     Pitt  opposed  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  was  not  constitutionallv  competent  to  pass  an  act 
for  taxing  the  colonies.     "  I  assert,"  said  Lord  ChatluuD,  in 
1765,  "the  authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  to  be 
sovereign  and  supreme,  in  every  circumstance  of  goTemment 
and  legislation."    But  he  added:  "Taxation  is  no  part  of  the 
governing  or  legi^ating  power — ^taxes  are  a  voluntary  grant  of 
the  people  alone."    Kockingham  adopted  a  different  coarse: 
while  he  steadily  miuntained  the  supremacy  of  parliament  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  he  considered  this  particular  act  inde&oflibl^ 
on  grounds  of  justice  and  expediency.    In  1766,  the  Stanm  Act 
was  repealed ;  the  dread  of  civil  war,  and  the  outcry  of  all  ^ 
mercantile  towns  in  the  kingdom,  prevailed  i^ainst  the  influence 
of  the  court  and  t\ie  iaetioii  of  the  opposition.    In  the  same 
jear,  Lord  E»ockk\^i;vam  Te)i^YS[^\a&  ^£ffigGa»»b^\  ^s:l^  ^  new  min- 
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istry  was  formed  hj  Pitt,  then  Earl  of  Chatham;  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  colonies  were 
still  addressed  in  language  of  authority,  and  were  ordered  to 
provide  free  quarters  and  provisions  for  the  English  troops. 
iim  order  was  rejected  by  the  assembly  of  ]N'ew-York ;  but  was 
obeyed  by  the  assembly  of  Philadelphia.  Indirect  duties  were 
imposed  on  articles  of  importation  by  the  Kevenue  Act  of  1767. 
The  consequences  were,  that  the  town  of  Boston  became  the 
centre  of  resistance ;  and  a  voluntary  agreement  was  made  to 
decline  the  use  of  British  commodities. 

3.  Hostilities  with  America. — ^In  1770,  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
resigned  his  place,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North.  Under 
this  despotic  minister,  the  afi^urs  of  America  assumed  a  more 
senoas  aspect.  The  duties  were  abrogated,  with  the  exception 
of  that  on  tea.  But  these  half  measures  were  useless.  The 
Americans  refused  to  purchase  the  taxed  commodity;  and  a 
cargo  of  tea  was  forcibly  seized  by  them  at  Boston,  in  1773,  and 
thrown  into  the  harbour  of  that  city.  Severer  measures  were 
now  enacted.  In  the  following  year,  a  bill  was  passed  for  shut- 
tang  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  for  prohibiting  the  landing  or 
flipping  of  any  kinds  of  merchandise.  This  was  followed  by 
acts  fiir  erecting  a  royal  court  of  judicature  in  Massachusetts,  by 
means  of  which  the  charter  in  that  province  was  annihilated. 
These  coercive  measures  led  to  the  opening  of  a  general  con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  where  a  resolution  was  made  to  suspend 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  mother  country.  England 
was  thus  brought  to  the  alternatives  of  making  concessions,  or 
commendnga  dvil  war.  In  an  evil  hour,  she  adopted  the  latter. 
In  vain  did  fVanklin  on  the  part  of  America,  and  Chatham  and 
Burke  on  the  part  of  England,  endeavour  to  adjust  the  dispute. 
Nothing  could  be  gained  by  war,  nothing  lost  by  concession. 
Even  a  successful  war  could  not  ensure  permanent  subjugation. 
The  advantages  could  never  balance  the  costs.  But  all  argument 
was  useless.  In  1775,  the  provincials  were  proclaimed  rebels ; 
and  hostilities  were  commenced  with  the  battle  of  Lexington 
in  Massachusetts.  Heenforcements  were  sent  from  England, 
Under  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton ;  and  a  sanguinary 
conflict  took  place  at  Bunker^s  Hill,  which  commands  the  har- 
bour of  Boston.  The  provincials  were  driven  from  their  entrench- 
ments, but  the  British  purchased  their  advantage  with  a  severe 
loss.  The  war  spread  to  Canada,  where  the  Americans  met  with 
some  success  under  their  generals,  Arnold  and  Montgomery; 
and  laid  siege  to  Quebec,  which  was,  however,  relieved  by  Carle- 
ton,,  governor  of  Canada :  the  assailants  were  repulsed,  and  the 
iBi^;e  raised.  In  the  same  year,  Boston  was  evacuated  by  Howe ; 
Xiong  Island  was  occupied;  and  the  principal  seat  of  war  was 
removed  to  New- York. 

4.  Declaration  of  Independence, — ^In  1776,  Congreaa  i^^\i^M&fc^ 
their  &mous  Declaration  oi  Indepeudence^  \>y  ^^^Ol  X^obaXj^KSBk 
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flourishing  colonies  were  for  ever  separated  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown.  Norms  sasclorum  nascitur  ordo.  Thii 
memorable  docmnent  declared,  in  the  &ce  of  the  world,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, are  inalienable  rights;  that  forms  of  government,  which 
are  destructive  of  these  ends,  may  be  altered  or  abolidied;  that 

Erudence,  indeed,  does  not  recommend  a  change  in  loi^-estab- 
shed  governments  for  trifling  causes;  and  that  the  history  of 
mankind  proves  that,  in  compliance  with  this  maxim,  there  has 
been  a  greater  disposition  to  endure  misrule  than  to  abolish  in- 
stitutions of  long  standing.  A  long  series  of  complaints  agunst 
the  tyranny  of  the  British  government  £>llowed.  In  condtuioDi 
it  set  forth,  that  the  united  colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  fi-ee  and  independent  states;  that  they  were  absolved  hm 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown;  that  ail  political  connection 
between  them  and  Great  Britain  was,  and  ought  to  be,  totillr 
dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  dieyhadM 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  aUiances,  estabM 
commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
states  may  of  right  do.  On  the  reading  of  this  declaration,  the 
statue  of  his  majesty  at  New- York  was  thrown  down,  broken  to 
pieces,  melted,  and  converted  into  cannon-balls. 

6.  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  War. — ^The  CJongiWB  of 
Philadelphia  declared  Washington — a  deputy  from  Virginiar- 
commander-in-chief.  Under  his  guidance,  and  since  the  unsnc- 
cessful  expedition  against  Canada,  the  war  became  one  of  a  de- 
fensive character.  The  English  having  received  a  reenfbroement 
of  16,000  Grerman  mercenaries,  the  Americans  began  to  look  to 
Europe  for  allies.  One  decisive  blow  only  was  wanted  to  secure 
this  object,  and  it  was  gained  by  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and 
of  the  whole  of  his  army,  by  Gates,  at  Saratoga.  In  1778,  by 
Franklin's  negotiation,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  con- 
cluded between  France  and  America;  the  independence  of  the 
States  was  acknowledged  by  France,  and  war  with  England  thus 
decided.  Lord  North,  overwhelmed  with  dismay  at  the  progrM 
of  his  own  fetal  policy,  proffered  conciliatory  measures,  enrich 
the  Americans  peremptorily  rejected  as  unsatisfectory  and  insi- 
dious. Meanwhile,  a  French  fleet,  under  d'Estaing,  arrived  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
Spanish  cabmet,  persuaded  by  that  of  Versailles,  took  part  in  the 
war  kindled  between  the  two  worlds.  The  object  of  these  powen 
was  to  injure  England;  the  result  was  the  enfranchisement  of 
colonies,  which  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In 
1780,  war  was  declared  against  Holland,  which  was  already  ne- 
gotiating with  America;  and  thus  was  the  naval  British  poorer 
poised  against  that  of  all  the  western  states  of  Europe.  But  the 
late  of  America  was  not  to  be  decided  on  the  ocean,  where  Eng- 
wtnd  enjoyed  an  a\)8o\vi\«i  woi^Tvotlty,  but  on  that  continent  where 
Jwe  struggle  commeiiced.    ^o^e^ct  m\]L^  ^^^^x^odbL  arms,  on- 
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derRocliailibeaii,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younff  Lafayette,  may 
have  hastened  the  catastrophe,  the  decisive  blow  was  struck 
by  Washington.  An  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the 
flouthem  states.  Charleston  was  taken;  but  Comwallis  was 
sorrounded  at  York-Town,  and  forced  to  capitulate,  October 
19th,  1781.  This  success  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  American 
cause,  and  was  the  virtual  termination  of  the  war.  Nothing  was 
now  vranting  but  a  change  of  ministers  in  England,  to  produce 
peace.  Lord  North  obstinately  persisted  in  his  plan,  until  he 
was  left  in  a  minority.  He  retired,  in  1782,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Lord  Bockmgham,  whose  efforts,  during  his  brief  min- 
irtry  of  a  few  months,  were  cordially  directed  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  pacification.  Lord  Shelbum,  who  succeeded  him,  adopted 
the  same  poUcy.  Negotiations  of  peace  were  opened  at  V  er- 
sailles,  and  preliminaries  signed  with  America,  m  1782;  with 
'Brance  and  Spain  in  the  foUowing  year,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  were  changed  into  a  definitive  peace.  The  independence 
of  the  thirteen  United  States  was  acknowledged.  The  boun- 
daries were  so  fixed,  that  the  great  western  territory  was  relin- 
qtushed  to  the  Americans.  Thus  was  a  new  republic  founded  on 
tae  other  side  of  the  ocean :  a  republic  of  Europeans,  distinct 
from  the  European  political  system,  independent  by  its  own 
power  and  its  ovm  productions,  capable  of  maintaining  commer- 
cial relations  with  all  the  world,  without  the  necessity  of  standing 
I,  and  without  cabinet  policy. 


6.  Case  of  Wilkes, — ^During  the  process  of  the  American 
war,  the  ministers  of  England  became  mvolved,  by  a  contest 
with  an  individual,  in  an  important  point  of  constitutional  law. 
Wilkes,  the  celebrated  editor  of  "  The  North  Briton"  (p.  529), 
had  been  outlawed  and  expelled  firom  parliament.  He  returned 
during  the  Graflon  administration,  and  was  elected  member  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex;  after  which,  he  surrendered  himself  to  jus- 
tice, obtained  the  reversal  of  his  outlawry,  and  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  On  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  people  met 
fcr  the  purpose  of  escortmg  him,  in  popular  triumph,  to  the 
House.  The  military  were  called  out,  and  some  lives  were  lost. 
Wilkes  vented  his  indignation  against  this  act  of  violence  through 
the  press,  and,  for  this  second  hbel,  was  again  expelled  firom  the 
House.  But  the  fireeholders  of  JDdiddlesex  resolved  to  confirm 
their  right  to  elect,  by  repeatedly  returning  him  as  their  repre- 
sentative, until,  at  last,  the  ministry,  by  means  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  determined  to  admit  to  parliament  the 
BDsuccessful  candidate.  This  was  an  attack  upon  electoral  rights, 
and  strenuous  means  were  adopted  by  the  fi-eeholders  to  assert 
their  privileges.  Li  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  lury  found 
a  verdict  of  damages  against  Lord  Halifiuc  for  seizing  the  papers, 
and  imprisoning  the  person  of  Wilkes.  Lideed^^  it  \a  t<^  \i>a. 
resistance  that  Snghad  is  indebted  for  the  a\>o^tA.on  ol  ^tis^*^ 
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warrants.  Hjs  case  excited  a  national  feeling;  it  inflaenced  the 
changes  in  the  administration,  and  is  said  to  have  indirectlj  pro- 
yoked  the  American  war. 

7.  Riott  in  London, — The  year  1780  was  marked  bj  a  popular 
outbreak  in  London.  An  act  had  been  passed  finr  the  rehtf  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  operation  of  a  law  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  William  IH.  Fifty  tnonsand  persons,  under  the  titleof 
the  London  Association,  with  Lord  George  Grordan  at  their  head, 
presented  a  threatening  petition,  signal  by  120,000  perBOoa, 
against  the  relief  act;  msolted  several  members  of  paruameot; 
and  tried  to  force  the  doors  of  the  House.  The  chapek  and 
residences  of  the  Bomanists  were  demolished;  the  prisons  fiiroed 
and  reduced  to  ashes.  It  was  estimated  that  thirtj-six  fiitei 
were  blazing  at  the  same  time  in  different  quarters.  In  i 
few  days  the  riot  had  reached  its  height,  and  an  unpreoedenfted 
scene  of  anarchy  prevailed.  The  miluary  were  at  last  called  oot| 
and  several  hundred  persons  were  killed.  Lord  George  Goidoii 
was  apprehended,  conunitted  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  for  Ingb- 
treason;  but  the  proofs  being  found  to  be  insufficient,  he  wm 
acquitted. 

8.  Reform  of  Parliament. — ^At  ibe  end.  of  the  year  1788, 
the  codition  ministry  was  dissolved  by  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
North  and  Mr  Fox,  and  the  younger  Pitt  was  called  to  office. 
His  attention  was  soon  directed  to  a  reform  of  the  electoral  sys- 
tem. The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though  piir- 
porting  to  be  founded  on  the  representative  system,  had  fittk 
relation  to  the  numbers  and  intelngence  of  the  people.  Every 
kind  of  anomaly  prevailed:  decayed  boroughs,  with  few  or  no 
houses  or  inhabitants,  returned  members  to  parliament;  wfaflSt 
on  the  other  hand,  towns  which  had  risen  into  importance,  from 
their  population  and  industry,  were  unrepresented.  Pitt  inlro- 
duced  a  bill  for  transferring  the  right  of  Section  fix>m  liie  foroNr 
to  the  latter  boroughs.  He  foued,  however,  in  indudog  a 
majority  of  parliament  to  destroy  an  abuse  upon  whidi  thdr  poli- 
tical existence  depended.  The  bill  was  rejected,  and  borovg^ 
property  continued  to  be  invaluable.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
until  1832.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  it  is  only  twehe 
years  since  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Wolver- 
hampton, Oldham,  and  numerous  other  populous  and  wealtfaj 
communities,  were  allowed  to  return  members  to  take  the  dharge 
of  their  affiurs  in  parliament;  while  borongl^,  as  Old  Samiif 
Gatton,  Appleby,  Midhurst,  and  many  others,  with  scarce^ 
more  than  a  name,  had  been  duly  provided  with  members,  fiv 
the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  exciting  merriment  on  ensrf 
allusion  to  the  constituent  bodies.  Another  curious  ciicumstaaes 
is  the  disproportionate  numbers  of  representatives  whidi  were 
returned  for  difierent  districts  and  communities.  The  county  di 
Cornwall  returned  {oxty-two  tcisgc&^t^ -while  the  whole  of  tbs 
ancient  kingdom  o£  ^col^iasA  Tel^x^Dl»^  cs(^  %n!^«%9i^\  ^  the 
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Eilatkm  of  the  former,  about  lihirty  years  ago,  amounted  to 
216,000,  while  that  of  the  latter  was  nearly  two  millions.  In 
case,  the  r^resentative  system  was  a  complete  mockery. 
In  the  reign  of  James  11.,  the  representation  of  Cornwall  was 
Aerdy  employed  as  an  instrument  of  the  court.  It  appears  that, 
in  1685,  the  Earl  of  Bath  put  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
Guards  in  most  of  the  charters  of  that  county,  so  that  the  king 
was  sore  of  a  considerable  number  of  votes  on  all  occasions. 
Witli  regard  to  Scotland,  it  appears  equally  certain  that,  at  the 
heginning  of  the  present  century,  thirty-nine,  out  of  the  forty- 
five  iiieim>er8  who  nominally  represented  that  important  country, 
were  returned  by  an  indiYidual — a  member  of  the  government 
at  that  period.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  inquire  to  whom 
the  boroughs  belonged :  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  mem- 
bers of  Dariiament  were  not  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
bat  merely  the  nominees  of  certain  persons  who  made  a  business 
of  the  system.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  during  the  great 
revolutionary  war,  and  down  to  the  year  1832,  of  668  members, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
lana,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  no  more  than  171  were  re- 
turned by  constituencies  which  were  not  altogether  dependent 
on  patrons. 

9.  Sinking  Fund. — ^During  the  continuance  of  the  American 
war,  loans  were  contracted,  by  which  an  addition  of  £97,400,000 
was  made  to  the  funded  debt.  Besides  this,  so  large  an  amount 
remained  unliquidated,  that  in  1786,  the  entire  liabilities  of  the 
government  amounted  to  268  millions,  entailing  an  annual  charge 
upon  the  country  of  £9,512,232.  In  this  year,  Mr  Pitt  brought 
ibrward  his  celebrated  plan  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
national  debt,  by  the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund,  formed 
upon  the  model  of  a  similar  measure  which  had  been  partially 
lulled  in  1716,  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  fund  was  to  be 
s^plied  by  an  annual  surplus  revenue,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the 
reoemption  of  as  much  stock  as  it  would  purchase.  An  esti- 
mated surplus  of  £900,000  was,  for  this  purpose,  raised,  by  the 
impooLtion  of  fresh  taxes,  to  one  milHon ;  and  commissioners  were 
empowered,  as  trustees,  to  make  an  annual  charge  to  this  amount 
upon  the  consolidated  fund.  This  annual  milEon  was  to  accu- 
midate  by  compound  interest,  and  to  be  further  increased  by 
such  terminable  annuities  as  should  from  time  to  time  fall  in. 
By  this  plan,  the  minister  calculated  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
twoity-eight  years,  the  fund  would  include  an  income  of  four 
millions  per  annum ;  and,  that  at  this  period,  the  nation  might 
be  relieved  from  those  taxes  which  were  felt  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive. The  principle  of  this  measure  was  unexceptionable ; 
Dnt  it  was  liable  to  abuse  from  the  continuance  and  enlargement 
of  its  operation  during  periods  when  no  surplus  revenue  existed ; 
and  when,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  frrnd^  &  \\&isii^s{»^ 
arose  for  increasiag  the  public  debt  at  a  maiuieait.  {ic^^'<i«isi\A2^. 
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The  purchases  of  stock  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  from  the  passing  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Act,  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  by  France, 
in  1793,  amounted  to  about  ten  millions ;  bat,  in  consequence 
of  some  additional  loans  having  been  made  daring  this  period, 
the  debt  still  amounted  to  260  millions.    Severe  as  was  the  tax- 
ation necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  of  this  sum,  it 
was  insi|piificant  when  compared  with  the  state  of  finance  after 
the  ensmng  ten  years,  which  terminated,  in  1802,  with  the  p^ice 
of  Amiens.     More  than  360  millions  having  been  added  daring 
this  period  to  the  debt,  the  capital  stock  ha3  risen  at  this  crisis  to 
upwards  of  620  millions,  while  the  sinking  fimd  had  redeemed  not 
r|uite  50  millions  of  the  capital.  A  brief  interval  of  repose  followed, 
but  without  any  reduction  of  this  enormous  burden.   In  1803,  war 
was  renewed ;  and  for  thirteen  years  additional  loans  were  con- 
tracted, and  exchequer  bills  funded  to  an  amount  which  added  420 
millions  to  the  capital  debt,  which,  after  deducting  the  sums  re- 
deemed by  the  sinking  fund,  but  including  the  amount  of  ex- 
che(|ucr  bills  outstanding,  stood  at  865  millions ;  entailing  an 
annual  charge  upon  the  nation  of  more  than  thirty  millions.  At 
this  period,  the  annual  income  of  the  sinking  fund  amounted  to 
nearly  13  J  millions ;  but  it  was  impossible,  after  the  heavy  ex- 
penditure of  the  war,  to  maintain  the  ftmd  by  taxation.    Sevml 
other  expedients  were  adopted  for  its  ostensible  support  during 
the  few  years  which  followed  ;  until,  in  1820,  a  plii  was  intro- 
duced of  borrowing  from  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fond, 
in  order  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  ways  and  means.    This 
experiment  was,  however,  abandoned,  after  a  trial  of  four  years; 
and  the  consolidated  fund  was  charged  with  an  annual  payment 
of  five  millions,  to  which  the  purchases  of  the  conmoissioners  were 
consequently  limited.    But  during  the  five  years  which  preceded 
the  virtual  relinquishment  of  the  sinking  fund  system,  the  debt 
was  increased  by  a  sum  of  120  millions,  without  any  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  it  by  purchases  efiected  by  the  commissioners ; 
the  result  of  which  was,  that,  at  the  becinning  of  1823,  the  un- 
redeemed capital  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  early  part 
of  1818,  by  upwards  of  25  millions.    Hie  small  abatement  which 
has  been  effected  during  the  subsequent  period  of  peace,  must 
be  attributed  to  reductions  which  have  been  made  in  the  rate  of 
interest  upon  the  five  and  four  per  cent,  stocks.* 

10.  From  the  accession  of  Mr  Pitt  to  office  in  1783,  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  domestic  hist<nT  of 
England  is  little  more  than  that  of  parliamentary  struggles.  The 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  were  enlarged  byUie  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America;  fir 
the  infant  repubUc,  without  strengtii  or  wealth,  traded  most  ad- 
vantageously with  the  nation  which  offered  her  the  readiest  har- 

cJlnTiSon^thfSi^^ri^^^^^  •"^^'^  on  the  ««*.  la  tH. 
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bours  and  the  longest  credit.  Another  result  of  this  war  was, 
the  introduction  of  a  new  and  important  political  principle  into 
naval  war&re — ^that  of  the  armed  neutrdlity.  Although  in  its 
origin  it  belonged  to  the  north  of  Europe,  its  influence  perraded 
the  whole  of  the  Continent.  Its  object  was  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  neutral  flags.  Russia  was  the  centre  of  the  new  system, 
and  first  declared  its  existence  in  1780.  It  was  then  demanded, 
that  neutral  vessels  should  sail  free  from  port  to  port,  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  belligerant  powers;  and  that  hostile  property 
should  be  free  in  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band articles,  which  were  restricted  to  arms,  and  the  actual  neces- 
saries of  war.  About  this  time,  the  extension  of  the  colonial 
territories  of  the  British,  awakened  a  spirit  of  discovery,  which 
was  only  limited  by  the  barriers  which  nature  has  imposed  by 
fields  of  impassable  ice.  The  three  voyages  of  Cook  contributed 
to  this  result  to  a  degree  scarcely  less  than  the  enterprise  of 
Columbus  in  the  New  World.  The  islands  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  became  as  accessible  as  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
BQgar-cane  of  Otaheite,  and  the  flax  of  New  Zealand,  became 
familiar  articles  of  trade ;  while  the  continent  of  Australia  sug- 
gested to  the  great  navigator  the  locality  of  a  settlement,  which, 
after  an  experiment  of  less  than  half  a  centur}"^,  promises  to 
repay  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother  country  with  ample  re- 
oompense.  In  1788,  a  colony  was  founded  at  Sydney,  and  will 
probably  remain  the  most  durable  monmnent  of  Pitt  s  adminis- 
tration. 


SECTION  VI. 

OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE  FROM  1786  TO  1821. 

1.  The  death  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  followed  by  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  period,  characterized  by  extraordinary 
convulsions  of  the  European  states,  and  justly  designated  the 
Revolutionary  Age.  The  successful  struggle  for  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America  had  kindled  a  spark 
which  was  ready  to  burst  into  a  conflagration  among  the  com- 
bustible materials  of  the  Old  World.  Democratic  ideas  were 
difiused  into  the  poHtical  system  of  monarchical  states,  and  their 
extension  was  facilitated  by  a  general  tendency  to  ridicule  those 
principles  of  morals  and  religion  which  the  people  had  been 
taught  to  consider  sacred.  There  was,  at  the  opening  of  this 
penod,  an  apparent  stability  in  the  governments  of  Europe :  all 
attempts  which  had  been  hitherto  made  to  subvert  the  European 
system  had  been  unsuccessfiil.  At  the  death  of  Frederic,  the 
model  structure  which  had  been  erected  by  the  coolest  head  and 
hardest  heart  in  Europe,  appeared  to  8taiiduiisVi2teti«xA^RR»K^\ 

z2 
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and,  if  an  orerthrow  were  foreseen,  it  was  not  firom  the  West 
that  the  danger  was  antidpated.    Yet,  to  a  mind  oi  deepesr  cast, 
there  was  evident  a  principle  of  insecnrity  in  the  y&cy  dements 
of  strength:  the  power  and  well-being  of  states  were  estimated 
by  the  nomerical  force  of  standing  armies,  which,  bj  their  ao- 
corate  organization  and  difibsiye  influence,  had  neutralized  the 
political  existence  of  unarmed  and  defenceless  masses  of  popok- 
tion ;  the  army  was  everything,  the  civil  community  nothing;  if 
the  former  were  defeated,  the  latter  could  be  of  no  avaiL    An- 
other symptom  of  insecurity  mi^it  be  observed  in  the  genend 
defect  of  constitutional  government,  based  upon  the  piincqde  of 
national  representation ;  and  this,  at  a  period  when  many  (h  the 
states  had  outgrown  their  institutions.     France  had  loet  her 
states-general,  and  had  become  an  autocrac\',  with  intestme 
commotion,  occasioned  by  disputes  with  the  jparliament.    Spsia 
had  lost  her  Cortes,  and  rested  on  the  inquisition  and  the  Bonunfa 
hierarchs.     Holland,  always  an  anomaly,  was  rent  by  &ctkxL 
Prussia,  an  artificial  administration,  had  lost  her  mastff  work- 
man.   Austria  was  planning  reforms,  and  quarrdling  with  the 
pope.    Poland  and  the  Porte  were  in  avowed  anarchy;  the  file 
of  the  former  had  already  proclaimed  that  the  sanctity  of  legiti- 
mate possession  is  a  brokoi  reed,  when  cfffpoaed  by  the  Intf  of 
domimon.    The  e£R>rts  of  the  rulers  had,  m  foct,  been  directed 
to  the  consolidation  of  autocracy  uptm  the  roina  of  natioBil 
freedom.    England  alone,  maintaining  her  theory  of  rqvesentar 
tion,  was  the  polar  star  which  was  k^  in  view  in  all  the  ahena- 
tions  of  this  stormy  period. 

2.  Dutch  Revolution. — ^The  first  outbreak  of  the  levolutioiiiij 

spirit  occurred  in  Holland,  and  a£K>rded  an  example  of  the  sjsteni 

of  intervention  so  firequently  adt^ited  in  later  times.     Di^mb- 

ances  had  arisen  in  1780,  during  the  life  of  Frederic  the  Greit, 

between  the  patriotic  parties  in  the  Dutch  states  and  the  Piinoe 

of  Orange,  who  was  stadtholder.    Frederic  dedined  inteifeaiig 

in  the  matter,  but  the  dilutes  were  fomented  by  tiie  inflncDee 

of  England  and  France  during  and  after  the  peace  of  178S. 

Atta«^  were  made  on  the  priviLegeB  of  the  stadtholder,  md 

insuhs  ofiered  to  the  Princess  of  Oran^  aoter  to  Frederic. 

The  new  king  of  Prussia  made  the  fiumly  afiir  a  matter  of 

state,  and,  in  concert  with  FwgianH^  sent  a  Pnusiaa  army  into 

Holland,  under  the  Duke  of  &uiBwii^    Hie  patriots,  abtt- 

dcned  b^  France,  were  overpowered  and  proacribed ;  tiie  stadt- 

holtoship  was  declared  to  be  hereditary  in  the  houae  of  Orarae; 

a  trq>le  alliaDce  w»  formed  for  tiie  guarantee  of  tiie  ofiei 

•p^  »P  its  rights;  and  Holland,  in  name  m  repnblie,  becaae 

virtualtr  a  mooarehy.    By  diis  mtertentiooy  tiie  ^g«^l»<'«M^i>  of 

£ii^aiia  was  again  feh  in  die  a£&irs  of  the  on-rimmt 

^  S«  The  i^^iiuikmnur  spirit  maniferted  itself  about  the  aunt 

tne  m  ^  Anefenaa  X edierLmda,  oa  acooont  of  iimmailiiMWit 

OH  Aft  pRvile^oK  thAiteai»\sviSKife\i9SM3<adoiM«  of  Joseph  H. 
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The  insixireotion  proceeded  to  a  declaration  of  independence ; 
bat  Uie  insoTgentB,  having  no  bond  of  union,  and  being  deceived 
in  their  hopes  of  Prossian  aid,  were  easily  quieted  after  the  acces- 
mm  of  Lecmold  II.  to  the  imperial  throne.  Similar  commotions 
wero  expenenced  in  several  small  states,  as  in  Liege,  Aix-la- 
(%ap^e,  and  Geneva ;  in  each  case,  it  was  a  struggle  of  the 
deniocratio  principle  for  the  subversion  of  the  existing  order  of 
ifaingB.  But  these  events  were  only  premonitory  symptoms  of 
the  fearful  convulsion  which  had  already  commenced  in  the 
leading  state  of  Western  Europe,  and  was  destined  to  shake  the 
political  system  of  the  whole  continent. 

THE  FBENCH  REVOLUTION. 

4.  The  remote  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  will  be  found 
in  the  despotic  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  That  ambitious  prince 
strained  the  prerogative  of  absolute  monarchy  to  its  utmost 
limit.  The  nobility  were  abased,  the  parliament  silenced,  liberty 
of  conscience  abolished  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Kantes, 
llie  glory  of  arms  purchased  by  a  reckless  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure.  Durmg  the  reign  of  his  successor,  symptoms  were 
felt  of  exhaustion  and  reaction.    Already,  in  the  regency,  the 

Eple  had  acquired  importance ;  passive  obedience  was  succeeded 
free  discussion ;  incredulity  took  the  place  of  intolerance. 
I  insignificance  of  Louis  XY.  is  notorious :  virars  were  pro- 
secuted irbkk  yielded  little  glory  and  entailed  niincus  expense; 
the  voioe  of  public  opinion  was  unheeded ;  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  usurped  by  royal  mistresses ;  the  repeated  exile  of 
parliament  tennmated  with  its  triumph,  while  its  final  suppres- 
81011  was  an  act  of  pure  despotism.  Meanwhile,  the  unpopular 
affiance,  contracted  by  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  the 
house  of  Austria,  threatened  the  downM  of  the  ruling  dynasty. 
In  1774,  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  with  the 
heritage  of  an  empty  exche(}uer,  an  untractable  parliament,  and 
an  inquiring  populace.  Louis  was  no  despot,  but  neither  was  he 
a  remmer:  he  had  neither  energy  nor  perseverance  for  the 
xettoral  of  abuses ;  especially  that  most  glaring  abuse,  the  ex- 
emptioa  of  the  privileged  classes  firom  the  burdens  of  the  state. 
His  earliest  choice  of  a  minister  was  unfortunate  for  its  influence 
CD  his  own  character.  Maurepas,  a  man  of  half-measures  and  of 
diai^,  cared  for  little  else  than  royal  favour.  Turgot  and 
Malewherbes  were  ea^er  to  introduce  the  only  measures  which 
could  avert  the  commg  storm:  they  attacked  the  privileged 
orders,  but  found  them  as  little  disposed  to  submit  to  reforms  as 
Ibe  people  to  abuses.  Keeker  followed,  with  more  deliberation, 
in  tne  padi  of  economy;  he  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  of 
file  court  to  procure  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  but  his  re- 
trenchments disgusted  the  courtiers,  his  provincial  administration 
diatorbed  the  dignity  of  parliament,  which  claimed  for  itself  the 
woDopdty  of  resistance.    Necker  retired,  and  xefoTin&  ^^^  ^I^mscl- 
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doned  as  hopeless.     Coortlj  ministen  succeeded^  md  IiarteBed 
the  crisis  which  their  popular  predeoeaBOfs  had  endesvooied  to 
avert.     The  reTolution  dates  firom  this  period.    Calonne  be- 
came finance  minister  in  1783,  and  adc^>ted  a  system  entirelj 
difierent  from  that  of  Xecker :  he  made  a  boast  of  ranodigafaty; 
he  was  willing  to  hold  his  office  at  the  {Jeasure  oi  the  eomt; 
he  supported  his  schemes  by  CTcrj  kiiid  oi  oonrnption;  hot 
the  finances  were  deranged,  and  credit  exhausted ;  in  his  need, 
he  couToked  an  assemmy  of  the  Notables,  and  proposed  a  land 
tax,  without  exception  in  fiiTour  of  nobles  or  clergy ;  but  this 
body,  selected  fi^m  the  privileged  orders,  was  little  disposed 
to  niake  a  sacrifice;   Caionne  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Brienne,  archbbhop  of  Sens.     But  the  Notables  were  as  in- 
tractable as  ever ;   parliament  refiised  to  register  some  nev 
edicts  of  taxation ;  and  a  demand  was  made  fi>r  the  convocatioa 
of  the  States-general^  an  assembly  which  had  not  been  convened 
since  the  year  1614.     Previously  to  the  convoking  of  this  legis- 
lative body,  it  was  determined  that  the  rqiresentatives  oi  the 
third  estate,  or  that  of  the  people,  should  equal  in  number  those 
of  the  nobles  and  of  the  clergy  conjoined.     The  States-gepenl 
met  at  Versailles,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  when  it  was  decided 
that  the  three  orders  should  sit  and  vote  together ;  immediately 
aflerwards,  the  third  estate,  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  who  were  disposed  to  join  them,  seized  the 
legislative  authority,  declared  themselves  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  National  Assembly. 

5.  National  Assembly. — ^The  first  decree  of  the  Nationid  As- 
sembly was  an  act  of  sovereignty.    By  declaring  the  incHvisilMliti)' 
of  the  legislative  power,  it  placed  the  privil^ed  orders  completely 
under  its  own  control.     From  this  moment,  there  actually  re- 
mained of  the  monarchy,  only  the  name ;  and  the  abolid^  of 
feudal  rights,  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  4th  of  August, 
established  the  popular  sovereignty  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  con- 
stitution.    Meanwhile,  acts  of  violence  had  taken  place  in  Paris. 
Necker,  the  popular  minister,  had  been  recalled  to  office,  and 
had  been  a^ain  dismissed.    This  measure  was  the  signal  for 
an  insurrection  ;  the  arms  at  the  Hospital  of  Invalids  were  sored 
by  the  insurgents,  the  Bastile  was  taken,  the  governor  and  many 
of  the  soldiers  put  to  death.     As  an  act  of  condliation,  Lotus 
removed  the  regular  troops  from  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  in- 
trusted the  safety  of  his  capital  to  a  body  of  civic  miUlaa,  called 
the  National  Guards,  and  headed  by  L&  Fayette.     On  ^e  6th 
of  October,  the  seat  of  power  ^ras  changed ;  the  assembly  ad- 
journed its  sittings  to  Paris,   ^^otXier  ^e  kiag,  the  queen,  and 
the  royal  fitmily  were  conducted  V>y  an  \mgovema\Ae  mol>--ipri- 
soners  to   the  capital.     This     o^extJbrow  of  the  ancieait  Fr^wi 
institutions   was   destined  to      i^toiiMCfc  a  vo\itica\.  as  well  as  a 
moral  re-action  on  the  con<3^^^^^  ^^  ^^ope.    Its  effects  wwe 
tptper  iiiuceOi  m  Qtcxmaay  -      ^^^s.'^^^s^aaaa  i^nncea  had  poa- 
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sessions  in  Alsace,  and  were  seriously  affected  by  the  abolition 
of  feudal  rights.  Their  complaints  were  espoused  by  the  em- 
peror, and  a  sympathy  was  awakened  for  the  noble  emigrants, 
which  became  duigerous  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  1791,  a 
meeting  and  conference  took  place  at  Pilnitz,  between  Leopold 
IL,  Frederic  William  U.,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony.  But  tiiere 
was  no  greater  contrast  than  the  new  French,  compared  with 
the  old  German,  mode  of  transacting  business.  No  compromise 
was  admitted,  and  the  revolutionary  leaders  found  themselves 
at  this  early  period  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  empire. 

6.  Constituent  Assembly, — ^Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  re- 
volution was  rapid.  The  great  object  of  the  assembly  was  to 
form  a  constitution,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  commenced  its  de- 
liberations under  the  name  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Soon 
after  the  conmdencement  of  the  revolution,  political  clubs  were 
formed  in  Paris ;  of  these,  the  most  influential  was  that  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, so  termed  from  their  meeting  in  a  convent  of  suppressed 
Jacobin  monks.  This  club  insensibly  absorbed  the  authority  of  all 
the  rest,  and  controlled  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  itself. 
During  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  Louis  escaped  from 
the  capital  with  his  wife  and  children,  but  was  discovered  on 
the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  and  brought  back,  a  prisoner  for  a 
second  time,  to  Paris.  Li  1791,  the  new  constitution,  establish- 
ing a  limited  monarchy  and  the  equality  of  all  ranks,  was  com- 
pleted, and  accepted  by  the  king ;  and  on  the  30th  of  September 
m  the  same  year,  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 

7.  Legislative  Assembly, — On  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly  was  convened.    The  members  of 
tihia  body  were  entirely  new,  those  of  the  late  assembly  being 
exduded  from  it  by  their  own  act.    The  Jacobins  acquired  the 
predominance,  and  their  object  was  the  subversion  of  the  throne. 
They  felt  that  a  foreign  war  was  necessary  for  their  purpose ; 
and,  as  Austria,  since  the  accession  of  Francis  11.,  was  kiiown 
to  be  engaged  in  military  preparations,  Louis  was  compelled  to 
declare  war  against  that  power.   The  novelty  of  the  transactions 
whidi  were  occurring  in  France,  deranged  the  whole  system  of 
cabinet  politics,*  and  it  seemed  almost  necessary  that  the  flame, 
once  kindled,  should  spread  into  a  general  conflagration.   Every 
^litical  relation  was  altered :  old  foes  became  mends,  old  con- 
nections were  torn  asunder.    The  cause  of  Louis  XVI.  seemed 
to  be  the  cause  of  kings ;  a  royal  throne  of  hi^h  antiquity  was  in 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  constitutionsU  forms,  and  a  re- 
pnbUc,  ably  supported  by  the  press  and  national  opinion,  was 
rapidly  developing  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  old  monarchical 
systems  of  Europe.     The  first  proof  of  the  change  of  relations 
was  seen  in  the  connection  of  Austria  and  Prussia :  their  united 
forces  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick in  1792 ;  a  fierce  manifesto  was  published  in  the  names  of 
the  emperor  and  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  and  exas)^eT«il^d.\J[ia^'aR.- 
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tions  of  France  beyond  control.     On  the  10th  of  August,  ih% 
palace  was  attacked,  the  king  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the 
nail  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  £&te  of  the  monarchy  wts 
decided.  Meanwhile,  the  Prussians  had  gained  some  adyantaees, 
and  threatened  the  cj^ital.     La  Fayette,  shocked  at  thekte 
proceedings,  and  unable  to  control  the  army,  fled  to  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned.    He  was  succeeded 
in  command  by  Dumouriez,  who  diecked  the  invaders,  pursued 
them  into  the  Netherlands,  and  gained  a  decided  -victory,  which 
encouraged  the  Belgians  to  throw  off  the  imperial  yoke.    Foe- 
session  was  taken  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  they  were  forthwith  incorporated  with  France.    Bat 
the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris  had  reached  a  fearful  crisis^ 
To  break  down  the  force  of  the  internal  opposition,  the  leaden 
of  that  party  projected  the  massacre  of  those  who  were  suq>ect6d 
to  be  un&vourable  to  the  republican  cause.     '^  We  must  strike 
terror,"  said  Danton,  **into  the  royalists."     This  sijgnificant 
threat  had  a  summary  fulfilment.     On  the  memorab&  2d  of 
September,  the  prisons  of  Paris  flowed  with  the  blood  of  its 
nobles  and  its  clergy.     The  example  spread  to  other  parts  of 
France,  and  a  reign  of  terror  was  commenced  which  was  termi- 
nated only  with  the  death  of  its  guilty  anthers. 

8.  National  Convention. — On  3ie  2l8t  of  September,  1792,  the 
Assembly  assumed  the  new  title  of  the  National  Conventioo. 
Koyalty  was  immediately  abolished,  and  the  Kepublic  pro- 
clamied.     Disputes  followed  between  the  two  political  parties 
which  divided  the  convention.    The  Girondists,  so  named  from 
the  department  La  Gironde,  were  republicans,  and  had  sn{q)lied 
the  king  with  ministers  in  the  b^innmg  of  the  year  1792.    But 
after  the  massacres  of  September,  they  withdrew  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  Jacobins,  and  approximated  towards  the  ocxisti- 
tutionalists.    The  Mountain  Party,  so  named  from  thdr  elevated 
seats  in  the  hall  of  the  convention,  consisted  of  the  deputies  of 
Paris,  and  other  republicans  who  advocated  extreme  principles 
of  democracy.    Theur  leaders  were  Bobespierre  and  Alarat ;  the 
former  of  whom  inspired  universal  hatred,  the  latter  universal  dis- 
gust.    The  Mountain  Party  prevailed,  and  commenced  their  new 
tragedy  by  summoning  Louis  to  the  b^  of  the  conventicm.    He 
was  charged  with  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  sob- 
version  of  freedom,  and  was  condemned  to  death  by  &  nujority 
of  twenty-six  voices  out  of  721  voters.     On  the  2l8t  of  Januaiy, 
1793,  the  head  of  Louis  XYI.  fell  under  the  axe  of  the  euillotiiie, 
in  his  own  capital,  afber  a  disastrous  reign  of  upwards  of  eighteen 
years.     The  queen  was  the  next  victim :  on  the  16th  of  October, 
Marie  Antoinette  shared  the  fate  of  her  departed  husband.    The 
Girondists  followed.    They  had  formed  a  powerfrd,  but  incon- 
sistent party ;  on  the  king^s  trial  they  were  much  divided;  afttf 
that  event,  being  pressed  by  the  violence  of  fliction,  they  were 
expelled  from  the  cotweu^on.^  V^ai\.'^-%y«  Q>f  them  were  out- 
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lowed ;  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  and  twenty  more  of  their  leaders, 
gafflotmed ;  a  Ifew  escaped,  the  rest  destroyed  themselves. 

9.  First  Coalitum  against  France. — ^Meanwhile  the  violent 
acts  of  tiie  convention  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  Em-ope, 
and  a  formidable  coalition  was  created  with  the  combined  powers 
of  Austria  and  Pmssia.    The  French  ambassador  was  dismissed 
from  tiie  British  court,  and  the  convention  immediately  declared 
war  against  the  king  of  England,  and  the  stadtholder  of  Holland, 
as  his  ally.    Whatever  gold  and  perseverance  could  effect,  was 
accomplished  by  William  Pitt    By  his  system  of  subsidies,  Eng- 
land obtained  the  direction  of  the  war.    Spain,  under  the  new 
Bmnstry  of  the  famous  Grodoy,  afterwards  prince  of  Peace, 
lisvinff  vainly  interceded  for  the  life  of  Louis,  broke  with  the 
icpubl^c,  and  joined  the  coalition.    The  Grerman  empire  de- 
clared £or  war.    Bavaria,  Suabia,  and  the  elector  Palatine  made 
common  cause  with  the  belligerant  circles  of  the  empire.     Sar- 
dinia had  already  been  atta&ed.    Portugal,  Naples,  Tuscany, 
and  the  pope,  were  involved.     Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  was 
preparing  to  lead  the  allied  armies,  when  he  was  assassinated, 
and  the  accession  of  Sweden  prevented.    Bussia  was  engaged 
with  the  project  of  a  second  partiticm  of  Poland ;  no  one,  now- 
ever,  threatened  more  loudly  than  Catherine, — or  performed 
less.      To  meet  this  formidable  combination,  the  convention 
levied  300,000  men ;  to  maintain  the  revolution  at  home,  they 
established  an  extraordinary  tribunal,  composed  of  nine  persons, 
armed  with  nnlimited  power.     The  first  object  of  the  allied 
armies  was  to  check  the  progress  of  Dumomiez  in  Belgium. 
Bat  this  bold  general  was  planning  schemes  of  personal  am- 
bition: he  thought  it  practicable  to  release  Belgium  firom  the 
JacdHns,  and  unite  it  with  Holland  into  a  protectorate  for  him- 
self;  to  secure  the  troops,  march  to  the  capital,  dissolve  the 
convention,  re-establish  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  place  a 
Idng  on  the  throne  of  France.     Defeated  at  Neerwraden,  de- 
serted by  his  soldiers,  and  suspected  by  the  convention,  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Austrian  camp.    His  example  was  followed  by  the  young  Duke 
de  Ohartres,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French.    A 
series  of  conflicts  took  place  between  the  republican  and  the 
alUed  armies ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  French  had 
been  again  driven  within  their  frontier,  and  had  lost  all  their 
settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Tobago  in  the  West.    About 
this  time,  a  formidable  insurrection  in  the  south  of  France  pro- 
voked the  utmost  fiiry  of  the  Jacobins.     La  Vend^  had  re- 
tained its  ancient  feudal  institutions ;  the  principles  of  the  re- 
volution had  not  reached  this  department;  its  nobles  and  its 
clergy  had  not  emi^ated  in  the  general  panic;  England  sent 
arms  and  money,  and  three  Yendean  armies  presently  appeared  in 
the  field.    The  convention  proceeded  to  pass  the  severest  edicts 
against  all  who  participated  m  the  insurrectioii^  t\i^x^^c\\)L>ULQTksrj 
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uibunal  commenced  its  in&mous  work ;  a  commission  w^  issued 
to  punish  the  Lyonese  revolters,  and  about  four  thousand  victims 
were  shot  or  guillotined.  At  this  time,  the  convention  declared 
that  every  citizen  is  a  soldier^  and  at  one  blow  annihilated,  in  the 
leading  state  of  Europe,  the  system  of  standing  armies.  A  levy 
of  the  population  was  ordered,  and  the  expenses  defrayed  by  the 
seizure  of  private  property,  for  which  assignats,  or  promissory 
notes,  were  given ;  the  depreciation  of  these  instruments,  how- 
ever, destroyed  public  credit  in  France. 

10.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1793,  was  established  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  invested  "with 
dictatorial  power  over  persons  and  property.  In  this  body, 
comprising  such  men  as  Robespierre,  Carnot,  Barri^re,  and  &, 
Just,  was  concentrated  the  supreme  authority  of  France.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  revolutionair  tribunals  were  instituted 
throughout  France,  and  their  sangumary  acts  furnished  dafly 
victims  to  the  guillotine.  Scenes  of  bloodshed  became  ^miliar 
to  the  nation :  a  law  with  regard  to  suspected  persons  chaDg[ed 
all  the  public  edifices  into  prisons,  and  filled  all  the  prisons  with 
victims ;  while  the  fatal  axe  reUeved  the  ruling  despots  of  every 
adversary.  War  and  military  tactics  had  acquired  an  entirely 
new  aspect;  a  new  era  was  also  opened  in  domestic  policy. 
Already  had  the  map  of  France  been  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  new  authorities :  the  provinces  were  found  to  be  too  exten- 
sive in  dimension,  their  administration  too  independent;  they 
were  abolished,  and  the  entire  country  divided  into  eighty-three 
departments,  with  new  names,  of  nearljr  equal  extent  and  popu- 
lation; each  department  was  subdivided  into  districts,  each 
Strict  into  cantons.  The  departments  were  provided  each 
with  an  administrative  council  of  thirty-six  members,  and  aa 
executive  directory  of  five.  The  districts  were  similarly  organ- 
ized, though  with  a  smaller  number  of  members.  The  cantons, 
consisting  each  of  a  few  parishes,  were  electoral  divisions,  with- 
out admmistrative  councils.  Each  department  had  its  crimmal 
tribunal,  each  district  a  civil  tribunal,  each  canton  a  tribunal  of 
peace.  A  republican  calendar  was  adopted :  the  divisions  of  the 
year,  the  names  of  the  months,  of  the  days,  were  altered ;  the 
hebdomadal  week  was  extended  to  a  week  of  ten  days,  the  tenth 
day  being  the  day  of  rest.  The  Convention  dated  their  minutes, 
"The  first  year  of  the  French  Republic."  The  Romish  religion 
was  abolished;  the  new  French  deities  were  Liberty,  Equamy, 
Eeasorij  and  Nature;  the  churches  were  plundered;  the  bells 
melted  and  cast  into  cannon. 

11.  The  convention  had  now  become  an  assembly  of  execu- 
tioners. Three  factions  struggled  for  the  ascendency.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  with  Robespierre  at  its  head,  sup- 
ported by  the  club  of  Jacobins,  governed  with  absolute  power. 
A  second  and  uLtxa-TeNolutioTiary  party  was  headed  by  Hebert, 
and  supported  by  CViauTOi^tX^^  k£v«L!(^<«sm  ^Ns^^feL^  and  other 
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members  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  A  third,  and  more  moder- 
ate party,  mider  Danton,  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  reyolu- 
iionaxy  tribunal  and  the  estabUshment  of  legal  government. 
The  Hebertists  were  first  annihilated  by  the  temporary  union  of 
the  other  two  factions.  After  this,  Robespierre  found  little 
difficulty  in  sending  Danton  and  his  finends  to  the  scaSbld. 
Daring  the  four  months  which  ensued  after  the  &11  of  the  Dan- 
tonists,  the  power  of  the  committee  was  imrestricted :  the 
government  existed  only  by  means  of  daily  and  systematic  ex- 
ecutions: the  suspected  fell  in  masses.  The  revolutionary 
tribunal  was  not  sufficiently  expeditious  in  despatching  its 
victims ;  it  was  re-organized  by  a  decree  investmg  it  with 
unlimited  power;  and  extermination  proceeded,  during  two 
months,  by  "  batches  "  of  fifty  victims  per  day.  But  this  state 
ot  things  could  not  last.  The  convention  became  alarmed ; 
their  own  doom  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  they  conspired 
the  ruin  of  the  &natical  tyrant.  He  was  attacked  before  the 
tribunal,  arrested,  and  brought  to  the  scafibld,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1794,  with  twenty-one  of  his  accomplices.  Eighty-three 
others  met  the  same  fate  in  the  course  of  the  two  following 
days ;  the  reign  of  terror  came  to  an  end,  and  thousands  of  in- 
nocent persons  were  Uberated  from  the  prisons.  The  Jacobins 
were  soon  after  suppressed  by  the  convention,  and  a  new  con- 
stttntion  was  proclaimed  in  1795. 

12.  Directorial  Constitution, — ^The  fundamental  elements  of 
the  new  constitution,  were,  a  le^slative  body,  composed  of  two 
elective  chambers,  the  one,  or  that  of  the  500,  empowered  to 
originate  laws ;  the  other,  or  that  of  the  ancients,  amounting  to 
250  members,  invested  with  a  veto;  and  an  executive  body,  con- 
osting  of  a  council  of  five  persons,  clothed  with  an  authority  as 
great  as  that  of  the  old  constitution  of  1791.  A  decree  was 
annexed  to  the  constitution,  ordering  the  re-election  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  convention.  This  attempt  was  the 
occasion  of  fresh  troubles.  The  sections  of  Paris  wished  to  vote 
separately  upon  the  constitution  and  on  the  decree.  A  contest 
seemed  inevitable.  The  insurgents  mustered  their  forces,  while 
the  convention  placed  a  large  body  of  men  under  the  command 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  A  sanguinary  battle  took  place,  in 
which  the  Parisians  were  defeated.  A  new  legislative  body  as- 
sembled, which  might  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  con- 
vention, so  long  as  it  numbered  among  its  members  two-thirds 
of  the  assembly.  The  executive  directory  was  then  appointed 
by  the  council  of  the  ancients  from  a  fist  presented  by  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  and  consisted  of  five  of  the  regicides. 
And  thus,  aft»r  three  years'  duration,  the  National  Convention 
dosed  its  extraordinary  session  on  the  26th  of  October,  1795. 

13.  Progress  of  the  War, — ^During  these  intestine  convulsions 
in  the  capital,  the  republican  armies,  amounting  to  TL^axVj  ^ 
milUon  of  men,  were  enabled  to  defy  the  aillii^  ^orwec^*   ^Itoa 
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campiugn  of  1794  opened  an  access  to  Holland  by  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  Netherlands.  The  allies  retreated  b^ne 
Pichesni,  Jourdan,  Moreau,  and  Kleber;  Holland  was  con- 
qnered,  the  stadtholder  fled  to  England,  and  the  United  Pro- 
Tinces  were  changed  into  a  singfe  and  indiirisible  Batavian 
Republic^  thenceforth  attached  to  France.  The  relations  of 
England  were  considerably  affected  by  this  change :  its  actosl 
participation  in  the  continental  struggle  ceased,  while  it  inheiit- 
ed  at  once  the  colonies  and  the  commerce  of  Holland,  then 
perhaps  the  richest  country  of  Europe.  The  French  anm 
were  equally  successful  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sardinia.  Hie 
English  navy,  under  Lord  Howe,  gaizied  some  advantage  od 
the  sea,  and  Corsica  was  annexed  to  the  British  donuniom. 
But  the  seeds  of  disunion  had  already  been  sown  among  llie 
allies :  the  distrust  existine  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  idiidi 
had  been  nourished  for  ahnost  half  a  century  by  Frederick  Ae 
Great,  revived ;  besides,  the  treasury  of  Prussia  was  exhausted, 
and  its  contingent  of  troops  ftimished  for  the  field  by  English  sub- 
sidies. On  the  other  hand,  the  convention  determin^  to  con- 
clude only  a  separate  peace,  and  not  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
until  the  Rhine  was  made  the  boundanr.  In  1795,  peace  wu 
signed  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  a  line  of  demarcatioa 
fixed  for  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Spain  next 
withdrew  fi^om  the  coalition,  which  she  had  joined  m  oome- 
quence  of  fannly  relations ;  she  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  war, 
and  might  be  a  loser.  After  the  secession  of  Spain  and  Pmssis, 
every  exertion  was  made  by  England  to  hold  together  the  re- 
mains of  the  coalition,  and  the  war  was  prosecuted  everywhere 
by  means  of  subsidies  drawn  firom  Great  Britain.  In  a  fev 
years,  the  sum  of  the  national  debt,  and  with  it,  the  burdens  of 
the  state,  were  doubled.  To  meet  the  heavy  expenditure  of  ike 
war,  Pitt  extended  the  commerce  of  his  country  to  every  quarter 
of  the  slobe ;  the  annihilation  of  hostile  trade  became  aprmdpie 
of  Enjpsh  policy,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  became  abo  ft 
war  of  commerce.  The  campaign  of  1795  was  retarded  by  the 
secession  of  the  allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  scarcity  which 
prevailed  in  France  on  the  other.  The  ooahtion  was  now  re^ 
duoed  to  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  the  southern  states  of  Gennany. 
To  compel  Austria  to  sue  for  peace,  the  armies  of  l^e  directoiyi 
under  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  made  some  successfiil  immtions 
into  Germany ;  but  their  career  was  checked  by  the  Arwdoke 
Charles  of  Austria ;  Jourdan  was  defeated,  and  Moreau  eflfeoted 
his  famous  retreat  across  the  Rhine. 

14.  The  principal  theatre  of  war  was  now  removed  to  Italy. 
The  campaign  of  1796  was  glorious  for  the  French  arms  under 
Bonaparte.  Afiier  a  series  of  victories,  he  con^xelled  the  king 
of  Sardinia  to  purchase  peace  by  the  surrender  of  his  most  im- 
portant fortresses.  He  then  pursued  the  Austrians,  finxed  a 
passage  over  the  bndg^  oi  Ij^di^  ^sA  ^fij&sagksa^  the  whole  of 
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Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua.  These  victories  de- 
ckled like  &te  of  Italy.  The  Dukes  of  Farma  and  Modena,  the 
king  of  JSTaples,  and  the  pope,  were  obHged  to  purchase  peace  by 
concession.  Corsica  was  evacuated  by  the  English,  and  placed 
itoeLf  under  the  protection  of  France.  The  revolutionary  system 
was  thus  extended  to  Italy ;  and  the  possession  of  the  principal 
fortress,  Mantua,  was  now  the  point  upon  which  the  execution 
yf  the  ulterior  plans  against  Austria  depended.  The  century 
lad  not  witnessed  a  struggle  like  that  for  Mantua.  Four  times 
Instria  attempted  to  send  rehef ;  four  times  her  armies  were 
x>ated.  In  1797  the  fortress  capitulated,  and  the  way  to 
Austria  was  opened.  Bonaparte  seized  the  opportunity,  qmtted 
Italy,  aad,  crossing  the  Alps,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
Instria.  But  the  grand  contest  for  the  imperial  dty,  which 
leemed  inevitable,  was  averted  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  the  two 
)eU]£eraiit  parties  agreeing  to  conclude  peace  at  the  expense  of 
i  third.  Venice  was  to  be  the  victim.  This  republic  had  Cl- 
oyed repose  for  a  century,  and  had  observed  a  neutral  course  in 
Jbte  stfog^  of  parties :  it  was  now  to  be  divided  between  France 
lad  Austria.  PreJiminaries  were  signed  at  Leoben  in  1797. 
Austria  resigned  Belgium,  and  received  in  exchange  a  portion 
y£  the  Venetian  territory;  the  remainder,  with  the  capital,  was 
JO  belong  to  France.  While  the  terms  of  peace  were  tmder 
liacosaion,  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  former  constitution  of 
Venice,  and  occupied  the  dty  with  his  troops.  He  then  ap- 
peared in  the  new  character  of  a  founder  of  states.  He  united 
the  provinces  oi  Lombardy,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Austria, 
into  a  republic,  upon  the  model  of  France,  and  termed  it  the 
Cfiaalpine  Republic,  G^oa  was  compelled  to  change  her  govern- 
Qient,  and  became  the  Ligurian  Republic, 

15.  Meanwhile,  the  relations  of  the  western  states  of  Europe 
bad  been  changed.  Spain  had  not  only  seceded  from  the  coali- 
tioii,  but  had  returned  to  her  andent  connection  with  France, 
Had  declared  war  against  England.  The  French  and  Spanish 
fteets  united  with  the  Dutch  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  the 
Bifi^uih  navy.  But  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  lost  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  while  the  Dutdi,  from 
Uiebr  shores,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  admiral  and 
olerTBn  ships  of  iJie  line  led  off  in  triumph  to  England. 

16.  Peace  of  Campo  Formio. — ^Notwithstanding  the  diffiision 
of  the  war,  hopes  were  entertained  of  pacification,  when  a  new  re- 
volution in  the  French  authorities  broke  out.  The  many-headed 
directorial  constitution  was  soon  found  to  be  ill  adapted  to  the 
^in^^wal  character.  The  minority  of  the  directory  and  the  legis- 
latiTe  body  were  displaced,  and  a  part  of  them  transported  to 
Qniana.  Negotiations  of  peace  between  France  and  Austria 
were  opened  by  Bk>naparte  at  Milan,  and  concluded  in  October, 
1797«  at  Campo  Formio.  By  the  terms  of  this  peace,  France 
retained  Belgium,  and  extended  her  frontiexs  \a  \)ki^  ^S^sfisi&\ 
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while  Austm  was  remimerated  finr  the  loss  of  Mantaa  by  the 
cession  of  the  Venetian  territory.    The  rehitioiis  of  the  westeni 
states  of  Eorope  were  now  essentially  changed.    France  ooccmed 
a  commanding  position.     Geogn^nically  aggrandized  bj  Bel- 
giaoL,  Sayoy,  Nice,  and  Ayipnon,  and  doselj  allied  with  Spain, 
she  had  taken  possession  oi  Italy  and  Holland,  and  migfat  ooo- 
fidently  anticipate  the  cesdon  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine, 
and  the  consequent  dependence  of  the  German  empire.    Tbe 
continent  appeared  to  be  within  her  grasp.     England  ahme 
menaced  her  by  sea.     Austria  was  en^iged  in  repairing  the 
losses  entailed   by  the  recent  campaigns.     Russia  had  stood 
aloof  from  the  reyolutionary  war,  and  had  extended  her  terri- 
tory by  new  diyisions  of  Poland,  which  will  be  noticed  hereaftff. 
Prussia  stood  as  the  intermediate  state,  with  an  exhausted  ex- 
chequer, and  her  frontier  exposed  on  either  side, — to  the  nortli, 
by  immediate  contiguity  to  Russia, — to  the  east,  by  the  recent 
encroachments  of  ]^ance.    Her  ftkture  conduct  was  a  problem 
of  difficult  solution. 

17.  Congress  of  RastadL — ^At  the  dose  of  the  year  IW,  > 
congress  was  opened  at  Rastadt  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
empu*e.  France  demanded  the  cession  of  the  whole  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  indemnification  of  the  injured  princes  by 
acquisitions  within  the  empire.  By  the  former  daim,  die 
secured  her  military  influence ;  by  the  latter,  her  political  as- 
cendency. During  the  protracted  n^otiations,  reyolutionary 
prindples  made  progress  in  Italy;  the  French  goyemment 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  their  armies  employed.  A  pretext 
was  found  for  entering  the  papal  states,  subyerting  the  existing 
goyemment,  and  proclaiming  a  Roman  BepubUc.  Pope  Fios 
VI.  was  carried  away  captive  to  France,  where  he  died  m  1799. 
A  still  more  arbitrary  act  was  witnessed  in  the  violent  leydntioo 
of  Switzerland.  For  almost  three  hundred  years,  this  peaoefid 
republic  had  enjoyed  an  inviolability,  during  the  conflicts  of 
nations,  which  bordered  almost  upon  sanctity.  But  the  stmctnre 
which  had  stood  firm  for  centuries,  fell  in  a  few  weeks  before  t 
power  which  proclaimed  flreedom  and  equality  to  the  worid. 
The  existing  order  of  things  was  overturn^  and,  under  the  title 
of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  Switzerland  was  entirdy  subjected  to 
French  authority.  From  being  the  common  burier,  she  nor 
became  the  high-road  of  Europe. 

18.  Egyptian  Expedition. — ^The  first  coalition  against  Franee 
was  now  dissolved;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  Enelaod 
remained  the  only  belligerant  power,  unsupported  by  a  sn^ 
ally,  with  doubled  debts,  but,  at  the  same  time,  "mtii  doubted 
resources.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  France  to  negotiate 
peace;  but  the  proposals  being  unsatisflictory,  Pitt  continued  to 
maintain  his  anti-revolutionary  policy  by  force  of  arms.  Mean- 
while the  conqueroT  of  Italy  and  pax^cator  of  the  continent 

returned  to  Paris  witib.  \m^Teic;eidie?[i\i^\iQT»>^^  invited 
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iirectory  to  crown  his  victories  by  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
But  Bonaparte  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  in  a  very 
t  quarter  of  the  world.  He  had  conceived  the  gigantic 
attacking  the  English  power  in  India,  and  compensating 
itry  for  their  losses  in  the  West.     His  independent  con> 

Ital^,  joined  to  his  boundless  ambition,  had  rendered 
fonmdable  support  to  the  government;  the  directory 
him,  and  gladly  acquiesced  m  a  scheme  which  was  to 

the  Great  General  tirom  the  theatre  of  their  own  opera- 
A  fleet  was  equipped  at  Toulon,  and  on  the  18th  of 
798,  Bonaparte  set  sail  with  his  army  for  Egypt.  On 
sage  up  the  Mediterranean,  he  made  a  descent  upon 
which  capitulated,  and  was  occupied  by  French  troops. 

he  arrived  safely  at  Alexandria,  although  an  English 
nder  Nelson,  was  lying  off  the  coast.  Alexandria  was 
ind  Cairo  invested.  But  on  the  1st  of  August,  a  decisive 
igagement  took  place  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  when  Nelson 
uunhilated  the  French  fleet,  and  secured  to  England  the 
>n  of  the  Mediterranean. 

kcond  Coalition  against  France, — ^The  immediate  eflect 
i^gyptian  expedition  was  the  formation  of  a  second  coah- 
r  means  of  England  and  Russia,  the  former  flimishing 
,  the  latter  auxiliary  troops.  The  Porte  took  arms  in 
ence  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  The  king  of  Naples  was 
3  recover  the  Boman  territories  for  the  pope ;  the  em- 
o  regsun  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine ;  the  petty  princes  of 
)  destroy  the  new  republics.  Thus,  with  the  exception 
da  and  Spain,  all  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  entered 
combination  to  prosecute  l^e  war  in  concert,  to  admit 
a  common  conclusion  of  peace,  and  to  close  all  harbours 
French  navigation  and  commerce.  Yet  the  vast  geo^a- 
sract  over  wmch  these  alliances  spread,  presented  serious 
lents  to  their  harmonious  operation.  It  was  no  simple 
for  the  cabinets  of  London,  Vienna,  and  Petersburg,  to 
ether.  Before  the  coalition  was  yet  consolidated,  the 
'  Naples  commenced  hostilities  by  expelling  the  French 
<ome.  But  the  war  proceeded  unfortunately  for  the 
tans ;  the  capital  became  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful 
•;  their  general,  Mack,  deserted  to  the  enemy;  the  French 
)ssession  of  the  city,  and  proclaimed  the  Parthenopean 
c.  The  example  of  Naples  afibrded  a  pretext  to  the 
ve  directory  to  declare  war  against  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
s  obliged  to  renounce  all  his  possessions  on  the  continent, 
t  the  opening  of  the  new  campaign,  the  whole  of  Italy 
Jie  hands  of  the  French.  The  congress  of  Bastadt  rose 
8th  of  April,  1799,  and  a  single  campaign,  directed  by 
hduke  Charles  and  the  dreaded  Suwarrow,  was  sufficient 
>re  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  G-ermany,  into  the  hands  of 
».    Genoa  and  Ancona  only  remained  occvi^WiX^^  ^^^"^l^ 
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troops.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  yetar^  the  allxet  were  finled  in 
their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  France :  the  Rnsrians  were  de- 
feated by  llassena  in  Switzerland,  and  a  descent  upon  HoUand, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  entirely  ftiled.  The  Rnwians  we 
recalled,  and  the  coalition  fell  asunder. 

20.  Consular  Gotemment. — ^During  the  events  of  the  ^need- 
ing campaign,  the  Directory  had  to  strugg^  against  finannsl  em- 
barrassment and  the  decline  of  its  own  importance.  Bon^srte 
had  at  this  time  almost  annihilated  the  MameluVwi,  and  htd 
invaded  Syria ;  but,  foiled  at  Acre  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Sjnd- 
ney  Smith,  he  had  returned  to  Egypt.    Here  he  was 


of  the  state  of  things  at  Paris;  and,  leaving  the  command  of  bit 
eastern  army  to  Kleber,  secretly  embarked  Sir  France.  Ysnjm^ 
the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers  in  the  MediterraneiiVK 
landed  at  Fr^jus  on  the  9th  of  October,  1799.  Measures  we 
immediately  concerted  between  him  and  Sieyes  for  an  intocnil 
revolution.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Conndl  of  ^ 
Andents,  Bon^arte  obtained  the  nomination  of  commaiAnt 
of  the  city-guard,  and  the  chambers  were  removed  fron  the 
Tuileries  to  St.  Ck>ud.  The  stmgg^  was  bne£  On  dielOth 
of  November,  Boni^arte  entered  the  l^^slative  chamber  nith  s 
body  of  grenadiers,  and  drove  out  all  i&  members  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  By  this  act  (^violence,  the  represeotathe f]>8- 
tem  was  flix)lished,  a  decisive  blow  was  struck  against  the  ISbatj 
which  had  cost  so  rich  a  price ;  the  dominion  of  abedlnte  power 
coumienced  its  ominous  career,  and  France  was  presenlfy  to  be 
mustered  into  one  vast  regiment,  the  mardi  of  whidi  wii  to 
be  heard  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  Europe.  On  the  d4tli 
of  December,  1799,  the  new  constitution  was  prodaimed.  Hk 
government  was  intrusted  to  a  consul,  who  was  to  be  mntf^ 
by  the  deliberations  of  two  other  consuls.  The  ilrst  Consul  mi 
Bonaparte ;  the  other  two,  Cambac^r^  and  Lebmn.  The  <Aff 
constituted  bodies  were,  a  conservative  souite  of  axty  me«hg«i 
appointed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  public  liberties ;  a  intmi^ 
of  one  hundred  members,  whose  office  it  was  to  discuss  nv^ 
forms  of  law  as  the  government  laid  before  thsan ;  and  a  legidft- 
tive  body  of  three  hundred  members,  who  were  to  give  thor 
votes  without  any  previous  discussion. 

21.  Campaign  of  the  Year  1800.— The  Iirst  Consul,  after  viinly 
profiering  peace  to  England,  prepared  to  crown  his  govemincDt 
with  new  victories.  A  remarKable  change  was  observed  in  tbe 
nature  of  the  proclamations :  the  smnmons  to  arms  was  no  loDg^ 
for  the  ^^  defence  of  liberty;'^  it  was  now  issued  in  the  ^^  name d 
honour.'*  Holland  and  Switzerland  had  been  preserved  in  the 
last  campaign.  A  double  plan  of  operations  was  now  madEed 
out  in  Italy  under  the  First  Consul ;  in  Upper  Grermany,  laAr 
Aforeau.  The  movements  of  Bonaparte  recall  the  days  of  Hsn- 
mt«l.  With  forty  thousand  men  he  crossed  the  Alps,  enteiol 
Milan  on  the  2d  oi  ^\xn^>  uA  T^iiuara^  >ii&ji&  C^aal^Qine  Bepoblic. 
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On  the  9th,  the  successful  battle  of  Monte-bello  prepared  the 
way  for  the  decmve  victory  of  Marengo :  here,  on  the  14th,  the 
Austrian  general,  Melas,  engaged  the  forces  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  &te  of  Italy  depended  on  the  issue.  Be-enforced  by  Desaix, 
Bonaparte  routed  the  Austrians,  who  purchased  a  truce  by  re- 
aignine  Lombardy  and  all  the  fortresses  as  &r  as  Mantua.  Thus 
were  uie  fruits  of  a  year  lost  in  one  daj.  Meanwhile,  Moreau 
croBsed  the  Bhine,  and  defeated  Eray  m  several  engagements. 
Repeated  armistices  were  made  in  Germany,  in  consideration  of 
eedfed  fortresses.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  a^eat  victory  was 
waned  by  Moreau  over  the  Archduke  John,  at  Hohenlinden,  and 
Sbe  French  army  entered  Austria.  While  the  old  century  thus 
departed  stainea  with  blood,  the  new  one  ushered  in,  at  least,  a 
bope  of  peace.  Austria  determined  to  lay  down  its  arms,  and  a 
tmity  was  concluded  between  the  republic,  the  emperor,  and  the 
empire,  at  Luneville,  in  January,  1801.  All  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  were  ratified,  and  further  concessions 
made  to  the  republic.  The  Bhine  was  determined  to  be  the 
boundary  of  the  German  dominions.  In  the  following  year, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Amiens,  between  England  on  uie  one 
■de,  and  France,  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  republic  on  the  other. 
Bngland  acquiesced  in  the  continental  acquisitions  of  France, 
eeoc^nised  the  minor  republics,  and  restored  the  colonies,  except 
Khndad  and  Ceylon.  The  island  of  Malta,  which  had  surren- 
dexed  to  the  English,  was  to  revert  to  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  to  be  unmediately  occupied  by  Neapolitan  troops,  and 
its  independence  guaranteed  by  the  leading  states  of  Europe. 
Rnsflia  and  Prussia  declined  to  undertake  l£e  guarantee,  unless 
certain  modifications  were  added ;  their  refiisal  furnished  England 
Jthh  a  pretext  for  retaining  the  island;  and  the  war  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  was  recommenced,  rather  than  this  import- 
ant possession  ceded.  The  expedition  in  Egypt  was  terminated 
by  the  arrival  of  a  British  army  under  Abercrombie ;  the  French 
capitulated,  and  were  conveyed  to  their  own  country.  Egypt 
restored  to  the  Porte. 
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22.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  consolidation  of  the  power  which  he  had  acquired. 
A  monarch  in  all  things  but  the  name,  he  kept  three  objects 
steadily  in  view:  the  first  was,  to  render  the  government  heredi- 
tary in  his  fiunil^ ;  the  next  was,  to  aggrandize  his  country  by 
territorial  acquisition ;  the  third,  to  annex  to  France,  not  a  series 
of  petty  republics,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  directorial 
government,  but  a  series  of  petty  monarchies,  which  should  be 
Ultimately  connected  with  his  own  dynasty.  Under  Bonaparte's 
dinmnion,  the  principles  of  the  revolution  gradually  disappeared; 
idiile,  on  the  other  hand,  institutions  which  FraacA  bai^  qs.-> 
pended  her  blood  and  treasures  in  abb\ishiiig^\»^^idji\AT«7Tvs^. 
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The  establishment  of  the  consulate  was  a  decided  step  towardi 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ulterior  views,  inasmuch  as  it  ^miliiir- 
ized  the  people  to  the  concentration  of  the  supreme  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual.  This  point  being  secured,  the  fenos 
and  denominations  of  the  bodies  in  which  the  public  authori^ 
was  invested,  were  to  him  matters  of  comparative  indifference. 
An  opposition  was  raised  to  his  measures  by  the  more  violent 
tribunes,  and  was  immediately  extinguished  by  the  summizy 
process  of  curtailing  that  body  of  one-fifth  of  its  members.  A 
similar  reduction  was  made  of  the  legislative  body,  and  for  ^ 
same  reason.  To  these  bodies,  thus  expurgated,  Boni^nite 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  institution  of  a  Legion  of  Honour,  ndiidi 
was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  aristocracy.  The  lesion  ws 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen  cohorts  of  dignitaries  for  li&  The 
First  Consul  was  the  chief  of  the  legion.  Each  cohort  was  to  be 
composed  of  seven  grand  ofiicers,  twenty  commandants,  thirty 
officers,  and  three  hundred  le^onaries.  The  council,  startled  at 
such  an  anti-republican  institution,  evinced,  by  a  very  small 
majority  of  supporters,  its  repugnance  to  this  new  order  of 
chivalry.  A  more  popular  measure,  but  not  less  indicative  of  a 
return  to  the  old  regime,  was  the  fiunous  concordat  negotiated 
with  the  pope  for  subjecting  public  worship  to  the  supenntend- 
cnce  of  bishops  and  archbishops.  The  First  Consul  attended  the 
inauguration  at  Paris  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  royal^* 
The  hebdomadal  week  was  restored,  with  the  usual  day  of  rert. 
But  there  were  men  who  could  not  forget  what  it  had  cost  their 
country  to  abolish  these  things.  Returning  firom  the  inangnn- 
tion  of  the  concordat  to  his  palace,  Boiu^arte  asked  G^ienl 
Delmas,  ''^Comment  avez-vous  trouve  la  ceremonieV* — ^''CPiUdi 
une  belle  capucinade^^^  replied  Delmas ;  "  U  rCy  manquait  ^*  tm 
million  d''  hommes  qui  out  ete  tues  pour  detruire  ce  que  vous  retabHf' 
sez.^^  By  these,  and  other  measures,  Bonaparte  grasped  at  des- 
potic power.  Already  had  he  been  nominated  president  of  the 
Italian  repubhcs.  In  1803,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Mediator  of 
Switzerland.  The  modifications  of  the  French  constitution  had 
a  corresponding  influence  on  the  secondary  states :  the  Batavian 
republic  received  a  directory ;  the  Ligurian,  a  doge.  A  new 
order  of  things  began  to  be  difiused  abroad ;  and,  during  the 
first  &.vourable  reaction  of  public  opinion,  the  unbounded  am- 
bition of  Bonaparte  aimed  at  little  less  than  universal  dominion' 
A  plot  was  formed  against  him,  Fichegru  lost  his  life  as  a  con- 
spirator, and  Moreau  fled  fi'om  IVance.  The  Duke  d^Enghieo, 
one  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  was  atrociously  murdered.  Im- 
mediately afber  this  sanguinary  act,  Bonaparte  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  glory.  In  1804  he  obtained  the  title  of  hereditary  empent 
of  France,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  with  regal  soleinnitf* 
His  brothers,  Joseph  and  Louis,  were  raised  to  the  estate  of 
princes ;  his  generals,  to  t\i&\>  o^  xivax«\!Ak\  the  liberty  of  the  prefl< 
was  abolished*,  the  goveruta^iit*^^^ <:nicA^y;:Xfi^^sRS£(i<S^s»R^ 
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Daring  the  strange  eyents  of  these  days,  a  solitary  voice  was 
raised  in  die  cause  of  outraged  liberty — ^it  was  that  of  Camot. 
But  it  was  heard  only  to  be  drowned  by  the  mad  acclaim  of  a 
people  who  oscillated  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  knew 
nothingof  liberty  beyond  the  name. 

23.  Third  Coalition  against  France. — ^The  throne  of  Charle- 
magne appeared  to  be  now  re-established.  The  resources  of  the 
omperor  exceeded  those  of  any  potentate  in  Europe.  His 
sovereignty  at  home  was  absolute,  tor  the  violent  prosecution  of 
liberty  and  equality  during  the  preceding  years  had  levelled 
everything ;  the  legislative  body  had  been  weakened  and  silenced ; 
tiie. conservative  senate,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  ready  instrument 
of  tyranny.  Abroad,  the  empire  extended  to  the  Bhine  and  be- 
yvmd  the  Alps ;  the  Italian  republic  was  changed  into  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  France ;  Spain, 
Botavia,  Hdvetia,  and  the  German  states  on  the  Bhine,  were 
kept  in  depend^ice  by  alliances  or  by  fear ;  Hanover  was  occu- 
piod  bv  French  troops ;  Austria  lay  exposed  to  an^  iuture  design. 
But  tne  maintenance  of  this  extraordinary  position  depen&d 
upon  the  maintenance  of  public  opinion ;  and  this,  upon  the  de- 
vek)pment  of  a  great  poutical  character.  Bonaparte  sank  in 
the  rormer,  in  proportion  as  he  was  untrue  to  the  latter;  and  the 
8tq^  whidi  undeceived  the  nations  on  this  point  followed  in 
TSfod  succession.  The  imperial  dignity  was  disowned  by  Bussia 
and  Sweden.  Alexander  had  acceded  to  the  throne  of  the  for- 
mer country,  and  bitterly  resented  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d^Enghien.  The  peace  of  Amiens  had  been  little  more  than  a 
goroension  of  arms  between  France  and  England,  and  it  needed 
ODfy  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power,  to  organize  a  new  combination 
agunst  the  upstart  empire.  In  1805,  England  became  the  centre 
or  a  third  coalition  against  France.  It  was  joined  by  Sweden, 
Biusia,  and  Austria.  Prussia,  pursuing  her  former  policy,  pre- 
served her  neutrality.  British  subsidies,  and  an  army  of  500,000 
men,  were  to  restore  the  freedom  of  Europe,  without  interfering 
wiUi  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  A  breach  occurred  at  this 
time  between  England  and  Spain ;  the  Spanish  galleons,  laden 
with  treasures,  were  seized  on  their  return  from  America,  and 

was  declared  between  the  two  countries. 

24.  The  campaign  was  op^ied  by  a  brilliant  movement  on  the 
of  the  French.  Bonaparte  was  meditating  a  descent  on  the 
Lish  coast,  when  he  was  apprized  that  the  Austrians  were 
sr  arms,  and  the  Bussians  advancing  to  join  them.    With  a 

rapidity  truly  astonishing,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  collected  an 
anny  of  80,000  men,  and  left  the  capital  on  the  following  day. 
On  the  first  of  October  he  crossed  tne  Bhine,  and  on  the  6th 
entered  Bavaria  with  160,000  men;  in  a  few  days  more,  he 
erossed  the  Danube,  entered  into  Munich,  defeated  Greneral 
Maek  at  Ulm,  and  advanced  upon  Yienna.  TVi^^^tDS^TCst 
¥nxua§  retired  to  Moravia ;  and  Bonaparte  eTitQ;£^^\!v>xffx\£(\^ 
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the  capital  of  Austria  on  the  ISth  of  November.  Porsuing  his 
victorious  career,  he  pushed  forward  into  Moravia,  and,  on  the 
2d  of  December,  came  in  sight  of  the  Bossian  armj,  and  tiio 
remains  of  the  Austrian  army,  in  the  plain  of  Austerlitz.  Here 
the  three  emperors  fought  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  ever  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  war&re.  The  allies  were  completeljf 
vanquished,  and  a  fourth  part  of  their  combined  armies  annihi- 
lated.  Austria,  humbled  and  abandoned,  was  obliged  to  receive 
conditions  of  peace.  A  treatv  was  signed  at  Presbure  on  the 
26th  of  December,  by  which  me  Emperor  Francis  was  depmed 
of  a  great  part  of  his  Italian  states,  and  the  Dukes  of  y^rtem- 
berg  and  Bavaria,  allies  of  France,  obtained  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritory, and  their  dutchies  were  raised  to  the  title  of  kinsdonu. 
Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris  to  receive  the  idolatry  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  title  of  Grand  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  a  triumphal 
monument  raised  to  his  renown.  The  victory  of  Marengo,  and 
the  peace  of  LuneviUe,  had  justified  his  assumption  of  a  oodsoI- 
sh^ ;  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  peace  oi  Presbore,  sealed 
his  promotion  to  an  empire.  France  forgot  her  revolution;  and 
the  tribunal,  in  which  its  last  feeble  voice  was  heard,  soon  ceased 
to  exist. 

25.  Fourth  Coalition  against  France. — ^The  peace  of  Presburg 
was  not  universal,  for  Bussia  still  continued  in  a  state  of  war. 
Meanwhile  Bonaparte  employed  new  and  important  stepa  ftr 
extending  his  dominion  on  the  continent,  ferdinand,  bng  of 
Naples,  was  said  to  have  violated  the  neutrality  of  iiua  state,  br 
the  reception  of  English  and  Russian  troops  into  his  capital  A 
proclamation  was  issued  on  the  27th  of  December,  1805,  deda^ 
mg  that  "  the  dynasty  of  Naples  had  ceased  to  reign  ;'*  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  Naples  was  occupied  bythiB 
French,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  In  the  following  year,  the  &mily  power  was  still  forte 
augmented  by  the  change  of  the  Batavian  republic  into  a  toodk- 
chy,  and  by  the  declaration  of  Louis  Bonaparte  as  herediftai^ 
king  of  Holland,  subordinate  to  the  fiunily  statute.  A  seriei  w 
secondary  powers  was  called  into  existence,  and  bestowed  ib 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  consolidation  of  French  domnBpD 
in  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  To  his  brother-in-law,  Joadnn 
Murat,  Cleves  and  Berg  were  assigned  as  a  grand  dotchy ;  Neaf- 
chatel  was  granted  as  a  principality  to  his  l^som  fidbend,  "MjuAd 
Berthier;  the  vice-royal^  of  Italy  to  his  adopted  step-top, 
Eugene  Beauhamois.  nia  sisters  had  been  provided  wt  ■ 
Lucca,  Piombino,  and  Guastalla ;  the  last  of  these  was  short^ 
afterwards  resumed,  and  joined  to  France  with  Parma  lod 
Piacenza.  In  1806,  fourteen  princes  of  the  soath  and  weit 
parts  of  Germany  united  themselves  into  tiie  Omfederaium  rf 
the  Rhine^  under  the  protection  of  Napoleoti.  The  empire  of 
Germany,  the  structoe  oi  e^  ^oiDoguA  i«axt>  ceased  to  va^ 
and  fVanda  XL  ptodumsai  i^  ^^  «i&sal«  ^^roMa^^Mlvt^ 
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ceived  the  electorate  of  Hanover  as  a  bribe  of  nentraiity,  and 
had  ceded  to  the  French  some  territories,  which  were  employed 
to  augment  the  dominion  of  the  &mily  of  the  emperor.  Tliese 
adTances  to  universal  dominion  caused  every  potentate  to 
tremble  on  his  throne.  The  fourth  coalition  was  formed. 
Prossia,  finding  her  tenure  of  Hanover  insecure,  abandoned 
her  neutrality,  and  combined  with  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pdling  the  French  from  Grermany,  and  obliging  them  to  recross 
me  Rrnne.  A  project  was  also  entertained  of  forming  an  as- 
aodation  of  the  northern  powers  of  Germany,  as  a  balance 
against  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

26.  The  campaign  was  opened  in  October,  1806.  The  rigid- 
ity andpredsion  of  Napoleon^s  movements  were  again  triumph- 
ant. The  military  monarchy  of  Prussia  fell  at  the  fatal  battle 
of  Jena ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  incompetent  to  the  com- 
mand, fourteen  thousand  Prussians  laid  down  their  arms  at 
Eiiluth,  the  French  army  entered  Berlin,  and,  at  the  dose  of 
the  year,  all  the  Prussian  provinces  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  with 
tibeir  fortresses,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  With  Prussia, 
die  bulwark  of  Russia  had  fallen.  Poland  lay  on  the  firontier 
of  the  northern  empire ;  hither  Napoleon  hastened  to  meet  the 
mrmr  of  the  czar,  and  the  theatre  of  war  was  thus  extended  from 
die  banks  of  the  Saal  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  A  glorious 
opportunity  was  ofiered  to  the  emperor  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
01  jPoAand,  and  restore  this  unhappy  country  to  its  former  inte- 
ttnty;  but  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was  not  sufficiently  disinterested 
m  the  effort.  The  campaign  of  Poland  was  less  rapid,  but  not 
leas  sacoessful,  than  that  of  Prussia.  After  several  bloody  battles 
at  Pnltusk,  two  decisive  conflicts  took  place  at  Eylau  and  at 
F^iedland;  Dantzic  and  Eonigsberg  were  surrendered,  and  the 
allied  armies  retreated  across  the  Niemen.  Peace  was  restored 
in  Jol^f  1807,  by  the  treatj^  of  Tilsitt,  on  terms  favourable  to  the 
extension  of  French  dommion  on  the  continent.  Russia,  de- 
ftmted,  but  imspoiled,  renounced  her  influence  in  European 
peptics;  on  her  firontier  was  planted  a  rival  in  the  dutchy  of 
Wianaw.  Prussia,  overthrown  and  dismembered,  was  shorn  of 
half  of  her  territorial  dominions.  Austria,  after  witnessing  the 
last  day  of  the  empire,  was  menaced  by  two  border  kingdoms 
of  Bavaria  and  "Wntemberg.  Germany,  alrea^  fettered  to 
Wnaace  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhme,  saw  Jerome  Bona- 
parte^ seated  on  the  throne  of  Westi>halia,  at  the  expense  of 
Fmaoa,  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick.  French  princes  oc- 
€npied  the  thrones  of  Holland  and  Italy.  Spain  was  secured  by 
allnnoe.  From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  vistuhi,  French  dominion, 
IRrendi  law,  French  armies,  proclaimed  the  almost  univenal 
away  of  the  great  emperor. 

27.  Continental  Blockade. — ^But  there  was  one  country^  ^h.Q«^ 
fttandal  resouroes  and  maritime  superiority  perp\ex<&^\Xi<^  ^^noc&^a^ 
of  tbe  great  emperor  hnnseK    The  BovereigBty  c^  V)ba«Mb^^t?»^ 
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had  been  contested  for  two  centuries  between  England  and 
IVance,  had  now  fallen  to  the  former,  whole  and  undisputed. 
To  destroy  the  commercial  prosperity  of  England,  Ns^oleon 
issued  a  series  of  decrees,  at  Berlin,  in  1806,  declaring  the 
British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  excluding  Biitish 
manu&ctures,  under  severe  penalties,  from  all  the  continental 
ports.    This  continental  system  was  no  new  measure:  it  had 
been  adopted  by  the  English  parliament  in  the  case  of  the 
American  colonies,  in  1774;  but  the  mode  and  extent  of  its 
enforcement  by  Napoleon  were  at  once  a  result  and  a  proof 
of  his  assumption  of  universal  dominion.    Practical  tyranny  was 
disclosed  in  all  its  odiousness  in  the  system  of  customs  and 
espionage.    In  1807,  the  English  government  retaliated,  Iff 
orders  prohibiting  every  ship  from  entering  any  French  port,  or 
any  port  under  French  innuence,  under  pain  of  confiscatioiL 
These  were  followed,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Decree  of  Warsaw, 
declaring  that  all  British  commodities  were  confiscated  in  the 
Hanseatic  cities,  without  respect  of  owners.    This  decree  was 
retaliated  by  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  an 
order  in  council,  declaring  all  ports  blockaded  from  which  the 
British  flag  was  excluded;  and  that  all  ships  proceeding  thither 
should  be  captured,  unless  they  had  touched  at  a  British  port, 
and  paid  a  duty.    This  was  answered  by  the  Decree  of  AClao,  by 
whidi  every  ship,  which  should  submit  to  these  conditions,  was  de- 
clared denationalized,  and  a  lawful  prize.    Finally,  by  the  Decree 
of  Fontainebleau  of  1810,  it  was  ordered  that  all  British  maim- 
&ctures  should  be  burned,  from  Naples  to  Holland,  from  Spaia 
to  Germany.    These  extraordinary  measures  led  to  a  ^tem  of 
smuggling  which  defied  every  precaution,  and  obliged  Napdeoa 
to  rdax  his  own  decrees,  by  permitting  the  importation  of 
colonial  produce  at  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  their  value;  and 
by  allowing  a  formal  trade  to  be  carried  on,  under  the  protectioa 
of  licenses,  contrary  to  his  own  decrees.    Severid  of  the  leadinff 
states  of  Europe  became  parties  to  the  continental  system  « 
Napoleon.    The  participation  of  Denmark  was  at  first  prevented 
by  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  the  English,  uid  the 
surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet.    Bussia  and  Prussia  acceded,  by 
virtue  of  certain  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit;  Denmark,  by 
its  alliance ;  Holland,  Italy,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Shine, 
by  their  political  relations;  Austria  and  Spain,  in  1808;  and, 
eventually  Sweden,  in  1810. 

28.  French  Invasion  of  Spain, — ^Napoleon  now  conceived  (he 
proiect  of  securing  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  placing  a  member 
of  his  own  fiunily  upon  the  throne  of  that  important  country. 
An  expedition  was  accordingly  planned  against  Portugal,  the 
ancient  aUy  of  England,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  greater  measores 
agsdmt  l^ain.  But  the  pohcy  of  the  Emperor  led  him  first  to 
fecure  the  co-opexatAOH  oi  ^pa^m  o^^^scVkcQ^inn^  Portugal  A 
secret  treaty  was  sigofid  aX»'£QuV«ai<d(^fiM\S3DLC^^\^^f;^ 
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Portugal  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts;  a  portion  as- 
Bgned  to  Spain;  and  a  Frencli  and  Spanish  army  was  to  march 
against  Lisbon.  The  word  went  forth,  "  The  house  of  Braganza 
had  ceased  to  reign."  The  royal  fknaij  fled  to  Brazil,  to  establish 
»  new  and  greater  kingdom  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Jvaaat  entered  Lisbon  on  the  1st  of  December.  The  accompli^- 
ment  of  Napoleon's  deagn  against  Spain  was  facilitated  by  the 
dc^praded  state  of  the  Spanish  court.  Charles  lY.,  the  dupe  of 
a  raiihless  wife  and  an  unprincipled  minister,  had  seen  and  aided 
iathe  expulsion  of  his  brother  and  his  &mily  from  Portugal ;  he 
was  now  to  pay  the  i^  penalty  of  his  treachery  and  weakness. 
An  was  anarchy  and  confusion.  Godoy,  the  favourite  of  the 
king,  and  the  tool  of  Napoleon,  had  provoked  the  resentment  of 
Ferdinand,  the  heir-apparent,  by  excluding  him  from  all  share 
in  the  gov^ment;  <uld  the  pknWs  hatred  of  the  minister  hast- 
ened  t£e  rupture.  Ferdinand  was  imprisoned,  October,  1807, 
on  the  chaise  of  having  attempted  the  life  of  his  father,  but  was 
released  in  consequence  of  popular  discontent.  An  insurrection 
hfoke  out  in  1808,  and  spread  to  Madrid ;  the  hated  minister 
was  arrested;  Charles  IV.  abdicated,  and  his  son  was  proclaimed 
long,  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  YU.  Napoleon  contrived  to 
direct  the  current  of  the  revolution  into  his  own  channel.  The 
aocesflion  of  the  new  king,  and  the  fall  of  the  favourite,  would,  if 
permitted,  have  foiled  his  plans.  He  arrived  at  Bayonne,  where 
Ferdinand  was  decoyed,  and  contemptuously  informed  that  ^^the 
Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reign."  A  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Bayonne,  May  5th,  1808,  by  which  Charles  IV.,  who  had  pro- 
levied  against  his  abdication  as  forced,  consi^ed  the  Spanish 
monardiy  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  in  consideration  of — the 
ciastle  and  park  of  Compiegne  and  a  pension.  The  threat  of 
^ death  or  abdication,"  silenced  the  claim  of  Ferdinand,  who 
repaired  as  a  prisoner  to  Valengay.  Thus  had  all  the  Bourbons 
been  compelled  to  descend  from  their  thrones,  at  the  bidding  of 
llie  depoeer  of  kings  and  de^ot  of  the  world.  A  new  king  was 
pareaently  found.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  Naples,  took 
pCMseBsion  of  the  Spanish  throne  in  the  month  of  June,  and  was 
v^jaoed  in  his  Neapolitan  dominions  by  Joachim  Murat,  former- 
ly JDoke  of  Berg.  A  junta  was  convened  on  the  frontier,  for  the 
purpose  of  sanctioning  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch ;  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  France,  was  proffered  and  accepted ; 
and  thejunta  was  immediately  dissolved. 

29.  Fifth  Coalition  against  France. — But  the  Spanish  usurpa- 
tkm  was  not  merely  a  violent  act  against  the  Bourbon  dynasty; 
it  was  a  blind  act  in  the  policy  of  Napoleon.  He  had  miscalcu- 
Urted,  or  rather,  in  the  precipitancy  of  his  measures,  had  failed 
to  ceicalate,  the  nature  of  the  country  he  had  invaded,  and  the 
eharacter  of  the  people  he  had  wounded.  The  nature  of  tke 
fl^Mtnish  soil,  admirably  adapted  to  the  deanVt>ory  oi^^T«.>sv!Qn!k&  <2}l 
jBountam  war&re^  is  equally  unsuited  to  tihe  re^oVax  xsi'ax^^QSQNX^^ 
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of  disdnHned  armies;  while  the  temper  of  tlie  Spaniard,  aidSi- 
played  m  the  famous  war  of  the  mccessioii  (p.  498),  however 
uritated  by  internal  misrule,  is  little  disposed  to  snbmit  to  tiie 
imposition  of  a  foreign  yoke.  Above  all,  a  theivtre  was  now 
opened  for  the  intervention  of  British  arms^  and  for  the  diq)Is]f 
of  the  first  efforts  of  l^t  reaction  which  was  to  restore  libcorty 
to  a  quarter  of  the  ^lobe.  At  this  period  an  oppodlioa  mi 
commenced  against  !Erench  rule  and  the  continental  system  of 
Napoleon.  'Sie  Fifth  Coalition  was  formed.  The  eoart  of 
Borne  had  for  some  years  impatiently  borne  the  annexation  of 
its  provinces,  by  the  directorial  government  of  France,  to  tiw 
Cisalpine  Bepublic,  and  had  hoped  that  the  complaisance  of  tin 
pope  towards  Kapoleon  would  secure  their  restoration.  Deluded 
m  nis  expectation,  the  pope  acceded  to  the  opposition;  and  div- 
ing the  years  1807-8,  the  Boman  states  became  the  rendeEfOV 
of  English  emissaries.  The  emperor  issued  orders  fi)r  Ibe 
occupation  of  Rome ;  the  pope  menaced  him  with  exoommmi- 
cation ;  the  emperor  retorted  by  spoiling  his  dominions.  At  the 
same  time,  Holland  felt  the  blow  g^iven  to  her  commerce  hj  tiie 
continental  blockade;  while  Austria,  smarting  under  her  loflieB 
and  humiliating  position,  wais  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  mr. 
But  the  insurrection  first  broke  out  in  me  Peninsula.  In  ICajT, 
1808,  tumults  occurred  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain  whidi  ▼ero 
not  occupied  by  French  troops ;  juntas  were  erected  in  each 
province,  above  all,  in  Seville.  The  first  great  results  of  the  in- 
surrection were  the  capitulation  of  the  IVench  general  I>Qpoot 
in  Andalusia,  and  the  successfiil  defence  of  Saragossa  by  Palalbx. 
In  August,  Joseph  Bonaparte  quitted  Madrid,  and  FerdiniDcl 
Vn.  was  proclaimed.  Meanwhile,  the  Portugese  had  risen  in 
Oporto ;  a  league  was  made  with  ^ain ;  Junot  was  obliged,  \fj 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  to  make  an  honourable  capitolation  st 
Lisbon ;  and  an  English  army,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  took 
possession  of  Portu^.  It  was  fortunate  for  Bonaparte,  at  tiie 
period  of  these  reverses,  that  Russia  steadily  observed  the  en- 
gagements of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  affairs  of  Spain  bow 
demanded  the  immediate  presence  of  the  French  emperor  in  te 
Peninsula ;  but  it  was  necessary  first  to  take  precantioiiiiT 
measures  with  reference  to  the  northern  states  of  Europe.  A 
congress  was  held  at  Erfurt,  in  October,  1808.  Here  the  two 
emperors  concerted  measures  for  the  submission  of  Europe;  after 
which,  Alexander  commenced  hostilities  against  Sweden,  ▼hOe 
Napoleon  hastened  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  Spain.  His  aiiiyal 
changed  the  state  of  affairs :  by  a  series  of  victories,  he  recovered 
most  of  the  Spanish  provinces ;  an  English  army  retreated,  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  to  Corunna,  where  this  intrepid  general  lost  his 
life;  Bonaparte  entered  Madrid  as  a  liberator,  and  was  {^anmng 
the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula,  when  the  qperatioiiB  » 
the  Coalition  cs&ed  \i\&  &^^T\\)ioxk  \,q  ^svc^^sst  ^%stier, 
30.  Peace  of  Vienna. — .fei.  Xjerr^^  «!&'Qxs£^^\t!^\ftKB^v^Hsx. 
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i^  and  its  efiects  were  already  yisible  in  distant  states, 
oa,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  usurper  in  ^q 
Dsola,  had  established  a  regular  militia,  and  was  determined 
more  to  try  the  hazards  of  war.  The  Archduke  Charles 
•ed  Bavaria,  and  took  possession  of  Munich.  The  Tyrol 
in  arms.  The  Westphahans  drove  their  king,  Jerome,  m>m 
Bpital.  Italy  and  Prussia  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
t.  But  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Napoleon  agam  crushed 
sfibrt  fi>r  liberty.  Hastening  from  Madrid  to  Paris,  and 
se  across  the  Rhine,  he  led  the  troops  of  the  confederate 
ies  against  the  army  of  Austria — Grermans  against  Grermans 
» the  heart  of  Germany ;  defeated  the  Archduke  at  Eckmlil, 
merely,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  over  the  Danube  into 
aoia ;  and  entered  Vienna  the  second  time  on  the  15th  of 
^  1809.  The  theatre  of  war  was  now  transferred  to  the 
al,  and  the  Danube  alone  separated  the  two  armies.  On 
irst  passage  of  the  river,  the  Archduke  attacked  the  French 
ipeme  and  Esslingen,  and,  for  the  first  time.  Napoleon  suf- 
.  a  defeat.  But  the  Austrians  were  unable  to  improve  their 
utage ;  the  emperor  crossed  the  river  a  second  time,  defeated 
uemy  at  Wagram,  drove  them  from  all  their  positions,  and 
laded  a  truce  with  them  at  Znaim,  which  was  afterwards 
ged  into  terms  of  peace.  Meanwhile,  an  English  army  had 
3  at  Walcheren,  with  the  intention  of  destrovmg  the  newly- 
navy  at  Antwerp ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  preparations 
le  Dutch,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the  expedi- 
entirely  failed.  On  the  14th  October,  1809,  the  peace  of 
na  was  concluded,  by  the  unconditional  accession  of  Austria 
le  continental  system,  by  the  abandonment  of  several  Grer- 
provinces  to  the  disposition  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the  sever- 
of  more  than  three  and  a-half  millions  of  inhabitants  firom 
^.ustrian  monarchy.  The  period  of  the  peace  of  Vienna  was 
ffkable  for  the  new  aspect  which  the  continental  struggle 
assumed.  The  reaction  against  imperial  France  and  me 
cade  system  had  commenced ;  and,  although  its  first  effort 
&iled,  it  was  evident  that  the  calm  would  be  shortly  followed 
lother  storm.  Napoleon  had  proceeded  so  &r  in  his  career, 
all  Europe  was  destined  to  receive  his  yoke ;  or  all  Eiu*ope 
ise^  as  one  power,  against  it.  There  was  no  middle  path 
re  him.  Already  had  he  conceived  the  idea  of  annexing 
le  to  France.  The  world  had  witnessed  the  spoliation  of 
)apal  states ;  the  subversion  of  the  papal  throne,  by  an  act 
iolence,  was  a  deed,  which  Europe,  in  her  stormiest  days, 
not  anticipated.  Yet  the  decree  went  forth  firom  Tienna, 
Handing  the  remaining  states  of  Bome  to  be  incorporated 
the  French  empire.  The  cardinals  and  papal  ministers  were 
reerated.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1809,  Pius  VII.  was  arrested; 
after  living  for  three  years  on  prison  allowanc;^  8J^  o\i^i^ms^^ 
dragged  a  pmoner  to  Fontainebleau.    TVi©  -yeai  \^^^  ^^^ 
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also  (Hstmguished  by  a  revolution  in  Sweden,  by  tihe  abdicatioa 
of  Gustavus  IV.,  and  the  accession  of  this  country  to  the  con- 
tinental system  of  Napoleon. 

31.  All  Europe  was  now  in  a  state  of  blockade.    From  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Wolga  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  redaoed 
to  the  condition  of  one  vast  prison,  in  which  the  great  European 
&mily  was  confined  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  surrounded  hj 
armies  of  spies.     All  commercial  intercourse  was  subjected  to 
the  most  searching  scrutiny ;  the  police  of  passports  established 
tyranny  at  every  frontier;  the  severity  of  conscription  baffled 
all  attempts  to  escape  the  despot^s  service ;  the  channels  of  pro- 
ductive industry  were  diverted  firom  their  natural  course  to  re- 
plenish the  imperial  exchequer ;  labour  was  employed  in  render- 
ing highlands  accessible  by  canals,  and  Alpine  districts  penne- 
able  by  roads ;  millions  were  anniially  bestowed  on  decoradoni 
of  the  capital ;  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  die 
Pyrenees,  the  whole  continent  appeared  tranquil,  and  resigned 
to  its  destiny.    At  this  period.  Napoleon  conceived  new  schemes 
of  ambition  ;  he  had  subverted  and  created  thrones,  d^osed 
ancient  dynasties  and  replaced  them  by  his  own.     But  the Idngt 
of  his  own  making  soon  found  their  tenure  of  power  no  firmer 
than  that  of  their  predecessors.     The  policy  of  the  usurper  now 
aimed  at  the  conversion  of  his  indirect  rule  into  immediate  do- 
minion ;  and  the  maxim  of  uniting  the  dependent  countries  witb 
the  leading  state  became  more  general  and  imdisguised.    A 
series  of  incorporations  distinguished  the  year  1810,  and  proved, 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  the  leading  object  of  the  Great  Em- 
peror was  to  merge  all  principalities  m  one  supreme  command; 
and  that,  in  the  execution  of  this  project,  alUes  and  enemies, 
brothers  and  strangers,  potentates  temporal  and  ecdesiastifial, 
were  to  undergo  one  common  treatment.     In  February,  the 
estates  of  Rome  were  incorporated  with  France;  in  Mardi, 
Tuscany,  the  nominal  possession  of  the  emperor's  sister  EHza, 
shared  their  fate ;  in  May,  the  Italian  Tyrol,  taken  from  Bavaiia» 
was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which,  joined  to  tiw 
lUyrian  provinces,  extended  the  immediate  empire  of  the  great 
projector  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Turkey.     NoSnng 
but  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  wanted  to  render  aU  these  pro- 
vinces French.    During  the  same  year,  the  principle  was  aap&ed 
to  Holland ;  Napoleon^  king,  Louis,  his  own  brother,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  tyranny,  abdicated  and  fled,  carrying  with  Km 
the  afiection  of  his  people ;  and  Holland,  with  East  Friesland, 
was  incorporated  with  France,  as  "  the  alluvions  of  Prendi 
waters,"  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.     Another  blow  reached 
Northern  Germany.     Half  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  ajW* 
of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Berg,  all  Oldenburg  and  the  three  Han- 
seatic  cities  were  taken,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  question, 
fi'om  Jerome,  the  brotViet  oi  ^Jaa  ccaj^«cor^  and  annexed  to 
JFVance,  whicb  now  extwldeQL\\s^iOT^^T\»V5Dfe^^s5^^aR. 
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52.  Another,  and  a  very  different,  drcomstance  influeneed  at 
this  time  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  and  proved  that  the  relations 
of  domestic  life,  like  those  of  foreign  empires,  depended  alto- 
sether  on  his  sovereign  wilL  Napoleon  had  no  son  to  inherit 
Sis  vast  estate.  Josephine,  his  first  wife,  the  widow  of  Beau- 
kamois,  was  divorced;  and  Maria  Louisa,  arch-duchess  of 
Austria,  became  the  empress  of  France.  This  marriage  altered 
the  character  of  the  empire.  The  upstart  revolutionist,  who  had 
agitated  all  Europe  for  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  courts, 
caviled  on  a  sudden  his  feelings  and  position  towards  them, 
and  m  a  corresponding  degree  receded  from  his  advocacy  of 
pc^nlar  interests.  Families  of  hereditary  pride  and  high  descent 
were  invited  to  adorn  his  own  court,  and  an  amalgamation  was 
attempted  of  the  old  and  new  noblesse.  The  victory  of  Auster- 
litz  established  an  empire  of  citizens ;  that  of  Wagram  com- 
moioed  an  empire  of  nobility.  A  son  was  bom  to  the  emperor 
<m  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  and  was  immediately  appomted 
hm  of  Rome, 

53.  During  the  years  1810  and  1811  the  war  in  Spain  ac- 
ocured  its  fuU  extent,  and  was  diffused  over  the  whole  Peninsula. 
After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  concentrate 
all  the  forces  of  France  in  this  theatre  of  action,  on  which  the 
Marlborough  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  already  appeared. 
The  supreme  command  of  the  British  army,  aided  by  the  Ger- 
man legion  of  Hanoverians,  had  been  intrusted,  in  1809,  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley;  a  Portuguese  army  was  formed  under  general 
Beresfbrd,  subordinate  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  several 
Spanish  corps  under  Cuesta  and  other  generals.  Against  these 
were  disposed  the  French  marshals,  Soult,  Ney,  Suchet,  Mor- 
tier,  Sebastiani,  Augereau,  Massena,  Marmbnt.  In  1810,  the 
troops  of  France,  Italy,  Poland,  and  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  poured  into  the  Peninsula.  The  Spanish  Central  Junta, 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  position  at  Seville,  was  removed  to 
Cadiz,  and  replaced  by  a  regency  of  five  members ;  the  Cortes 
extraordinary  were  summoned,  and  commenced  their  delibera- 
tions. Cadiz  was  besieged,  unsuccessfiilly,  by  a  French  army. 
Meanwhile,  the  success  of  iJie  British  arms  in  Portugal,  during 
the  campaign  of  1809,  induced  Sir  A.Wellesley  to  advance  into 
Spain.  He  was  attacked  at  Talavera  by  the  united  forces  of 
Jonrdan,  Victor,  and  Sebastiani;  the  French  were  beaten  back  at 
erenr  point,  but  Spanish  jealousy  and  misconduct  prevented  the 
British  forces  firom  improving  their  advantage,  and  determined 
the  British  general  to  limit  his  operations,  for  the  present,  to 
a  defensive  war  in  Portugal.  Soult,  who  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  south,  conquered  the  whole  of  Andalusia, 
in  1810,  with  the  exception  of  Cadiz.  Massena  was  ordered  to 
reduce  Portugal;  the  fortresses  of  Astorga,  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  Almeida,  were  captured  without  any  apparent  wish  of  tW 
British  general  to  prevent  their  falling  into  t\ie  e^xieoiY^^^asi^^ 
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Then  was  commenced  the  celebrated  retreat  of  Sir  A.  Wdlei^, 
recently  created  Lord  Wellington.  For  four  mofnths  he  pomnd 
a  slow  retrogiude  march,  Mi^sena  following  him  at  every  sU^ 
and  losing  thousands  of  his  troops  by  &mine  and  desertiai. 
Towards  uie  end  of  the  year,  Wellmgton  took  up  an  impregnt- 
ble  position  within  the  hues  of  Torres  Yedras,  and  his  nval  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  country.  In  1812,  Wdlington  again 
pressed  forward  into  Spain,  recovered  the  important  fortress  of 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,  took  Badajoz,  gained  the  battle  of  SaUmisca 
against  Marmont,  and  took  the  city.  The  results  of  this  victory 
were  highly  important.  Madrid  was  evacuated  by  king  Joaq[)h; 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz  was  raised;  and  Wellington  was  appcnnted 
by  the  Cortes  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Spanish  armies. 

34.  The  Russian  War. — ^While  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  em- 
ployed the  best  forces  of  the  French  empire,  and  was  prosecuted 
with  advantageous  though  not  decisive  results,  Napoleon  ims 
meditating  a  new  and  formidable  expedition  against  the  great 
rivjd  power  of  the  North.  The  extension  of  French  infloenoe 
and  dominion,  and  their  contiguity  to  Bussian  soil,  had  alarmed 
the  czar.  Moreover,  the  pohcy^  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  eYer, 
since  the  stimulus  imparted  to  it  by  Peter  the  Great,  aiming  at 
supremacy  in  the  north  of  Europe,  could  ill  endure  the  preten- 
sions of  a  rival  who  made  no  secret  of  his  claim  of  universal  em- 
pire. The  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  the  court  of  Austria  was 
a  fresh  source  of  alarm;  the  investment  of  his  infant  son  with  the 
monarchy  of  Kome,  was  an  undisguised  assertion  of  his  claim 
upon  Italy.  The  inconvenience  of  the  continental  system,  by 
which  the  exports  of  Bussia  were  interrupted,  was  severely  feU 
in  her  financial  department.  Already,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1810,  a  coldness  had  arisen  between  the  two  emperors,  and  tJie 
new  tariff,  established  by  the  ukase  of  December  3l8t,  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  French  products,  and  permitting  that  of 
colonial  merchandise  under  neutral  flags,  tacitly  betokened  the 
recession  of  Russia  from  the  continental  system.  The  year  1811 
was  spent  in  fruitless  negotiations,  carried  on  in  a  dissatisfied  and 
angry  tone.  In  the  following  year,  both  parties  prepared  them- 
selves for  a  conflict,  which  was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
The  forces  of  Napoleon  comprised  the  military  strength  of  aouA- 
em  and  western  Europe :  Austria  and  Prussia  concluded  alli- 
ances with  him,  and  engaged  to  supply  auxiliaries;  neutrality 
would  have  been  ruinous ;  every  dependent  or  allied  power  was 
obliged  to  furnish  its  contingent.  About  twenty  nations  were 
united  under  the  banner  of  the  invader,  and  composed  an  army 
unheard  ofj  in  point  of  numbers,  since  the  days  of  Xerxes  and 
Attila.  More  than  half-a-million  of  soldiers,  the  flower  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  were  torn  from  their  homes,  and  hurried  to 
destruction.  To  meet  this  tide  of  warriors,  Russia  was  obliged 
to  depend  on  her  owiv  reaources.  An  alliance  was  formed  with 
England,  but  no  aid  co\i\A.  \i^  ^iL^^<i\j^  ^swsi  ^isoa  (\jiarter,  be- 
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[  an  energetic  diversion  in  the  Peninsula.  An  aJliance  was 
fomed  with  Sweden,  where  marshal  Bemadotte,  a  French 
se,  had  been  chosen  by  the  states,  in  1810,  successor  to  the 
le.  On  the  22d  of  tfune,  18X2,  war  was  declared  against 
ia. 

.  Napoleon  commenced  the  campaign  in  accordance  with 
sual,  and  hitherto  successful,  plan  of  military  operation.  A 
and  impetuous  assault,  a  rapid  defeat  of  the  enemy,  the  oc- 
don  of  his  capital,  and  the  dismemberment  of  his  territory, 
the  successive  steps  which  marked  the  direction  of  his 
>aigns.  On  former  occasions,  he  had  reduced  the  power  of 
na  by  erecting  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberff ; 
of  Prussia,  by  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia, 
opportunity  was  now  offered  him  of  reducing  Bussia  by  the 
ration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  thus  securing  the  aid 
e  Polish  warriors  in  his  expedition,  and  a  safe  barrier  in  the 
t  of  a  retreat.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost :  the  independ- 
of  Poland  was  indeed  recognised  by  the  Diet  of  Warsaw, 
in  a  manner  too  incomplete  to  secure  the  restoration  of 
kingdom.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the  24th  of 
u,  and  hastened  to  carry  the  war  iato  the  heart  of  Bussia. 
enemy  retreated  before  him,  without  risking  a  decisive 
e ;  fire  and  rapine,  by  fiiends  and  foes,  marked  the  course 
le  invading  army,  and  seemed  to  render  retreat  impossible. 
Bussian  manifesto  was  issued,  declaring  that  tlie  czar  would 
r  make  peace,  so  long  as  the  enemy  remained  within  his 
re.  Wilna  was  occupied  on  the  28th  of  June.  The  French 
need  with  many  skirmishes  by  way  of  Witepsk  to  Smolensk, 
"e  the  Bussian  armies  formed  a  junction,  while  the  Prussian 
iiaries  besieged  Biga,  and  the  Austrians  were  manoeuvring 
olhynia.  Smolensk,  the  bulwark  of  Moscow,  was  stormed 
destroyed  on  the  18th  of  August.  Eutusoff,  invested  with 
chief  command,  made  one  vigorous  effort  at  Borodino  to 
HolQ  capital.  A  furious  battle  was  fought,  but  without  de- 
B  result.  The  Bussians  retreated  orderly,  the  road  to  Mos- 
lay  open,  and  in  September  the  conqueror  took  up  his 
ters  in  the  £jremlin,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  czars, — 
itnit  of  his  expedition,  the  grave  of  his  greatness. 
►.  The  resources  of  Bussia  lay,  not  merely  in  her  armies, 
also  in  the  vastness  of  her  territory,  and  the  rigour  of  her 
ite.  In  Moscow,  the  invader  hoped  to  find  refreshment, 
se,  and  a  shelter  from  the  winter's  cold ;  when  suddenly  the 
ss  burst  out  in  a  himdred  places,  and  the  vast  capital  re^ 
>led  a  sea  of  fire.  Kutusoff  had  ordered  the  conflsigration, 
Bostopchin,  the  governor,  fiuthfiilly  executed  the  order. 
I  fell  Moscow — a  victim  for  the  empire ;  for  such  a  drama 
mded  such  a  catastrophe.  For  a  brief  moment,  pillage  pro- 
ed  amidst  ashes  and  ruins,  and  suddenly  the  army  stood  in 
urte.     "  The  campaign  may  now  end,"  "w^ca  \)afc  ^x^^'sssiL  <:^ 
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Napoleon ;  ^*  The  campaign  is  now  beginning,''  was  the  replj  fit 
Kutusoff.    Pride,  and  delusive  hopes  of  reconciliation,  desi^- 
ediy  fed  by  the  arts  of  Russia,  forbade  an  instant  retr^Ui, — the 
only  means  of  safety — ^before  the  beginning  of  the  winter  seasoa 
Six  weeks  were  passed  in  fruitless  negotiations,  when  it  became 
evident  that  no  alternative  but  a  retreat  remained.     On  the  19th 
of  October,  1812,  the  French  left  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  and  re- 
traced their  steps  towards  Smolensk,  pursued  by  the  main  umy 
of  Kutusoff,  and  swarms  of  Cossacks.    The  horrors  of  a  Russian 
winter,  which  neither  man  nor  beast  could  endure,  soon  OYe^ 
took  the  fiigitives,  and  cut  them  off  by  thousands.     Smolensk 
had  shared  the  &te  of  Moscow,  and  the  miserable  army  rushed 
across  the  Beresina  in  reckless  disorder,  under  a  miurderous  dis- 
charge of  artillery ;  the  bridges  were  suddenly  set  on  fire,  and 
twelve  thousand  soldiers  in  the  rear  were  cut  off  in  their  retireat, 
and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  their  infuriated  pursuers.    Ima- 
gination can  feebly  grasp  the  events  of  this  disastrous  flig|bt 
The  emperor,  quitting  the  scene  of  havoc  he  had  created,  humed 
in  a  sledge,  through  Warsaw  and  Dresden,  where  he  had  only 
a  few  months  before  received  the  homa^  of  kings  and  prineet, 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  discomfiture  at  Fans.     The  wretched  rem- 
nant of  his  army,  which  had  survived  the  harassment  of  a  retreat 
of  six  hundred  miles,  found  a  precarious  refuge  in  Poland ;  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  warriors  had  found  a  grave  in 
Russia. 

37.  Sixth  Coalition  against  France. — ^The  sun  of  Napoleon  bad 
set  in  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  in  the  snow  and  sleet  of 
a  Russian  winter,  to  rise  no  more ;  and  great  as  were  the  deeds 
he  subsequently  achieved,  yet  they  can  be  viewed  only  as  the 
results  of  a  desperate  courage,  opposed  to  the  united  forces  d 
Europe.  The  tide  of  nations,  which  had  flowed  so  lately  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  was  about  to  ebb  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Alexander  gave  the  signal  of  reaction.  Pursuing  the  enemy 
beyond  the  Russian  frontier,  he  entered  Prussia,  and  summoned 
the  nation  to  war.  The  important  year  1813,  which  was  to 
witness  the  liberation  of  Europe,  opened  with  the  seige  of  Dantac 
The  Vistula  was  crossed  in  February ;  then  the  Oder ;  in  Mardi, 
the  Cossacks  appeared  in  Berlin.  Prussia  rose  in  arms  at  the 
bidding  of  her  king,  organized  her  army,  and  strengthened  it  by 
a  powerful  militia.  Hamburg  and  Mecklenburg  followed  her 
example,  and  renounced  allegiance  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Thus  was  commenced  the  Sixth  Coalition  against  France, 
and  it  was  presently  joined  by  Sweden.  But  it  required  more 
than  the  annihilation  of  an  army,  and  the  lamentations  heard 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  to  crush  the  enersies  or 
mitigate  the  stem  determination  of  Napoleon.  Not  a  vilGuje  of 
the  empire  would  he  resign,  even  if  the  enemy  stood  on  l£)nt- 
niartre.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  250,000  conscripts  were 
piaced  at  the  dispose^l  oi  l\i^  oaov^^xQx^  ^sA  «»sl^  in  1813  he  was 
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in  the  field.  Already  had  the  theatre  of  war  been  tran«- 
l  from  Moscow  to  the  Elbe,  and  the  belligerant  parties 
making  active  preparations  on  either  side  of  the  river.  In 
[i,  the  allied  armies  of  Bussia  and  Prussia,  under  Wi^en- 
and  Blucher,  took  possession  of  Dresden,  crossed  the  Elbe, 
ressed  on  to  Leipsic.  But  fresh  victories  awaited  Napoleon, 
le  2d  of  May  was  fought  the  battle  of  Lutzen ;  the  fdlies 
defeated,  and  re-crossed  the  Elbe.  On  the  21st,  the 
»f  the  battle  of  Bautzen  obliged  the  allies  to  retreat  into 
i.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  for  three  years  he&k 
ms  of  peace  with  Napoleon,  offered  his  mediation;  and  an 
tice  of  two  months  was  concluded  on  the  4th  of  June, 
ssswitz,  between  the  allied  armies  and  the  French;  and  a 
ess  was  formed  at  Prague,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
of  peace.  But  peace  between  sudi  roes  was  impossible: 
^nfederates  demanded  that  the  French  empire  should  be 
d  by  the  Bhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Meuse;  Napoleon  would 
nothing;  Europe  would  no  longer  bear  his  yoke.  The 
ess  broke  up  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  on  the  following 
Lustria  declared  war  against  France.  The  Coalition  was 
y  re-enforced:  already  had  Bemadotte,  the  crown  prince  of 
sn,  landed  with  an  arm^  in  Pomerania ;  while  England  had 
ided  treaties  for  subsidies  with  Russia  and  Prussia;  to 
.  was  added,  in  October,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria^ 
ating  mutual  aid  with  all  their  forces. 
.  The  allied  forces  were  divided  into  the  grand  army  of 
nia  under  Schwartzenberg ;  the  Silesian  under  Blucher; 
orthem  under  Bemadotte;  the  Austrian  in  Italy  under 
*,  with  the  troops  on  the  boundaries  of  Bavaria ;  and  the 
EUi  and  Austrian  reserves  in  Poland  and  Austria.  The 
er  of  the  confederates,  including  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Snglish  in  the  Peninsula,  could  have  been  little  less  uian  a 
n  of  troops.  Against  this  formidable  army.  Napoleon  led 
trees  of  France,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  the  Confederation  of 
thine,  amounting  to  about  half  the  number  of  the  allies. 
»perations  of  Napoleon  were  at  first  successfiil,  and  the  allies 
foiled  at  Dresden.  But  the  tide  of  victory  changed,  and 
aarshals  of  France  were  defeated  in  various  quarters— 
onald,  in  Silesia;  Ney,  near  Berlin;  Yaudanune,  at 
.;  Oudinot,  in  the  north.  It  became  necessary  to  quit 
len ;  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  seized  the 
*tunity  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Napoleon ;  the  king 
estpiudia  was  chased  from  his  throne  by  the  Cossacks,  and 
ngaom  dissolved ;  the  semicircle  of  the  confederate  armies 
1  more  and  more  nearly  upon  the  common  foe ;  he  deter- 
1  to  retreat  to  Leipsic.  Under  l^e  walls  of  this  ancient 
the  battle  was  fought  for  three  successive  days,  which 
cipated  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.  A  flight  of 
Vench  ensued,  similar  to  that  from  Mo&eo^  \  c^xiXa:^^^ 
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thinned  the  ranks  of  the  fbgitiTes ;  the  firi^htful  scenes  of  the 
Beresina  were  re-enacted  at  the  bridge  of  Leipsic ;  N^K>leon  fled 
to  France,  pursued  by  Blucher  and  the  allies,  and  was  attacked 
at  Hanau  by  a  Bavarian  army,  which  endeavoured  to  prevent 
him  from  crossing  the  B.hine.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1813, 
he  returned  to  Paris. 

39.  Grermany  was  now  the  scene  of  a  series  of  insurrections 
against  the  authority  of  the  usurper.  A  general  sentiment  of 
enthusiasm  pervaded  the  whole  country;  every  one  who  cooM 
bear  arms,  seized  them  in  the  common  cause :  the  plough  and 
the  workshop  were  abandoned ;  male  and  female^  young  imd  old, 
were  seen  upon  the  field.  The  other  Grerman  princes  followed 
the  example  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  and  joined  the 
allies.  Even  before  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  Bavaria  gave  the 
signal  to  desert;  Saxony  and  Wirtemberg  followed.  In  the 
electorate  of  Hesse,  in  Hanover,  OMenberg,  and  Brunswick,  the 
legitimate  governments  were  restored  afber  the  flight  of  the  king 
or  Westphalia.  During  the  last  three  months  of  this  eventful 
year,  most  of  the  towns  of  Germany  were  liberated  from  the 
French  yoke.  The  zeal  for  independence  broke  out  in  Holland:  a 
constitutional  monarchy  was  founded,  the  hereditary  claims  of  the 
house  of  Orange  were  recognised,  and  William,  the  stadtholder, 
was  acknowledged  as  king.  In  the  progress  of  the  same  year, 
the  French  arms  entirely  declined  in  Spam.  Early  in  the  springt 
Wellington  left  Portugal,  and  marched  against  Jourdan  and  Kii^ 
Joseph  on  the  Ebro.  One  desperate  effort  was  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  French  power  in  the  Peninsula :  on  the  2l8t  of 
June,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Vittoria ;  the  French  army 
was  totally  defeated,  and  cut  off  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery ; 
the  survivers  fled  to  Pampeluna,  and  King  Joseph  to  France. 
Napoleon  immediately  despatched  Soult  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Spain ;  but  he  was  defeated  at  the  Pyrenees,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  within  the  French  frontier.  Spain  was  now 
fi«e  from  the  usurping  army,  and  Wellington,  passing  the 
boundary  river  Bidassoa,  entered  the  territory  of  France. 
Napoleon,  abandoning  all  hope  in  this  quarter,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Ferdinand,  acknowledging  him  as  king  of  Spain. 

40.  Invasion  of  France  by  the  Allies, — ^The  allies  declared,  at 
Frankfort,  December  1, 1813,  that  "  they  contended,  not  against 
France,  but  against  the  preponderance  which  Napoleon  exerdaed 
without  the  boundaries  of  his  empire.  They  ofiered  the  en:^)eror 
peace,  on  the  condition  of  the  independence  of  the  French  empire, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  states  of  Europe.  They  wished  to  see 
France  great,  strong,  and  happy ;  because  its  power  was  one  of 
the  comer-stones  of  the  socifu  system.  They  allowed  France  a 
territory,  greater  than  she  had  ever  possessed  under  her  kings. 
But  they  too  wished  to  be  happy  and  quiet.  They  desired  a 
state  of  peace,  which,  by  a  Just  balance  and  distribution  of  power, 
should  protect  \h&  iiatkiTva  feom  \)afe  tkss^t^  >R\Aid\  they  had  ex- 
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pcrienced  for  twenty  }'ears.  They  dedared  they  would  not  lay 
aflid6  tiidr  arms,  till  this  object  was  attained."  If  the  recovery 
of  Spam  by  the  British,  the  defection  of  his  allies,  the  suooeBaful 
Tevoiution  of  Holland,  and  a  variety  of  other  reverses,  had  fiiiled 
to  open  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  to  die  great  fact,  that  his  empire 
was  rapidly  passing  away,  this  mild  and  liberal  expostolation 
was  not  likely  to  meet  with  better  success.  The  phantom  of 
universal  dominion  had  been  so  nearly  within  his  grasp,  that  he 
was  not  yet  satisfied  that  he  had  been  pursuing  a  phantom. 
The  memorable  year  1814  witnessed  the  allied  armies  ranged 
along  the  eastern  and  northern  frontier  of  France — Schwartzen- 
berg  in  Switzerland,  Blucher  at  Frankfort,  Bemadotte  in  Bel- 

g'lum — ^while  Wellington  was  advancing  on  the  south-west, 
ut,  in  this  emergency,  the  energies  of  Napoleon  were  as  un- 
subdued as  ever.  The  mass  of  the  people  had  become  weary  of 
conquest ;  the  legislative  chamber,  hitherto  silent  and  obedient 
to  tne  voice  of  the  Great  Emperor,  had  opposed  his  plans,  and 
demanded  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  a  restoration  of  liberty.  Biit 
this  opposition  was  ill-timed ;  France  was  menaced  along  her 
frontier,  and  the  challenge  which  had  been  presumptuously  cast 
in  the  teeth  of  all  Europe,  was  about  to  be  answered  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  empire.  Napoleon's  projects  had  ever  been,  in  their 
conception  and  execution,  strictly  his  own ;  and  he  was  iaithM 
to  them  to  the  end.  With  a  new  levy  of  soldiers  he  now  pre- 
pared to  defend,  step  by  step,  the  soil  of  France,  and  to  retrieve 
at  the  same  time  his  empire  and  renown.  The  allied  armies  of 
Schwartzenberg  and  Blucher  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  having 
e^cted  a  junction  in  Champagne,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1814, 
determined  to  march  to  Paris.  In  February,  a  congress  was 
held  at  ChatiUon,  by  which  the  union  of  the  allies  was  cemented 
more  firmly  than  ever ;  and  in  the  following  month,  a  Quadruple 
Alliance  was  concluded  for  twenty  years  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  England.  During  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies 
to  Paris,  the  fate  of  Europe  appeared  to  be  again  endangered. 
Napoleon  defeated  and  drove  before  him  the  troops  of  Schwart- 
zenberg and  Blucher;  so  rapid  indeed  were  his  combinations, 
so  effective  his  blows,  that  the  coalition  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  dissolution,  by  disorganization  of  its  annies.  Mean- 
while the  British  troops  under  Wellington  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  Bourdeaux,  where  the  royal  standard  was  erected  in  behalf 
of  a  Bourbon  king ;  the  Austrians  had  occupied  Lyons ;  Murat, 
Napoleon's  king,  abandoned  his  master,  and  joined  the  allies ; 
Marmont  and  Mortier  were  defeated  on  the  26th  of  March,  and 
the  road  to  Paris  was  open.  The  outworks  were  stormed  whilst 
Napoleon  was  at  a  distance  from  the  capital ;  on  the  31st  of 
March,  the  allied  monarchs,  Frederic  and  Alexander,  made  a 
triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  and  were  hailed  as  liberators  by  its 
fickle  inhabitants. 

41.  Abdication  of  Najpohon, — ^With  Pana.^  «SV  ^aa  \wX.  V^ 
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Napoleon,  all  gained  to  Europe.  The  allies  declared,  that  they 
would  treat  no  longer  with  iNapoleon  or  any  one  of  his  family. 
The  senate,  led  by  the  versatile  Talleyrand,  named  a  proviaion- 
ary  government  of  five  members,  declared  that  the  throne  was 
forfeited  by  Napoleon  and  his  heirs,  and  that  the  French  people 
and  army  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  tyrant. 
The  council  for  the  department  of  the  Seine  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  favour  of  Louis  XVUI.  Mean* 
while  Napoleon  marched  rapidly  towards  Paris,  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  entrance  of  the  allies.  On  his  arrival  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  he  was  informed  of  his 
deposition  by  the  French  authorities  at  Paris.  After  vainly 
attempting  to  secure  the  throne  to  his  son,  he  signed  an  uncon- 
ditional abdication  on  the  part  of  himself  and  of  his  heirs.  A 
treaty  was  then  concluded  with  the  allies,  affirming  his  renuncia- 
tion of  dominion  over  France  and  Italy,  and  vesting  him  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  with  a  pension  of  two  and 
a-half  millions  of  francs  (£104,166),  from  the  revenues  of  France, 
and  a  body  guard  of  400  men.  Thus  was  limited  a  domroion, 
which  but  lately  extended  from  Cadiz  to  the  Baltic,  to  a  terri- 
tory which  measured  about  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  dght 
in  breadth ;  and  within  these  narrow  confines  was  restricted  the 
genius  of  a  man,  who  for  fburteen  years  had  kept  all  Europe  in 
a  state  of  alarm.  His  retreat  from  Moscow  might  have  sug- 
gested to  him  that  *^  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is 
but  one  step;"  the  proverb  had  now  acquired  a  terrible  signifi- 
cancy.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1814,  Bonaparte  arrived  at  his  new 
principality. 

42.  Restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty. — On  the  12th  of  April, 
1814,  the  Goimt  d'Artois  returned  to  fVance,  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  23d,  he  rigned  the 
Convention  of  Paris^  by  whidb  the  territory  of  France  was  re- 
duced to  its  ancient  limits  of  1792.  On  the  26th,  Louis  XVUI. 
landed  at  Calais,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-three  years,  and 
made  a  solemn  entrance  into  Paris  on  the  4th  of  May.  A  new 
era  was  opened  for  France.  The  strange  events  which  had 
characterized  the  last  twenty-five  years  were  now  concluded, 
and,  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  Europe  received 
a  guarantee  that  they  would  not  be  renewed.  Among  the  first 
fruits  of  the  new  system  were,  the  return  of  Pius  VII.  to  Rome, 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Spain,  of  Victor  Emanuel  to  Turin.  The 
independence  of  the  Netherlands,  of  all  the  German  states,  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  the  Italian  states,  was  recognised  by  the  first 
peace  of  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  May.  But  die  mtemal  condition 
of  France  was  far  from  that  of  repose.  The  people  were  unpre- 
pared for  the  revival  of  the  old  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and  for 
the  re-assumption  of  arbitrary  power  by  which  it  was  again  at- 
tempted to  be  enforced.  The  senate  had  declared  that  the  legis- 
iative  power  sboiiid  coivsvst  m  a.  \i«c^^\Kc^  ^^N'«^\^^  and  two 
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s  of  assembly ;  it  had  confirmed  the  settlement  of  property 
ding  to  the  decrees  of  the  revolution ;  and  had  sanctioned 
rders  and  distinctions  which  had  been  granted  by  Napoleon, 
i  contempt  of  popular  authority,  Louis  refused  to  accept  the 
itution,  as  promulgated  by  the  senate,  and  issued  a  charter 
lated  by  his  own  royal  will.  The  emigrant  nobles  were 
^ht  back,  and  reinstated  in  office,  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
srate  political  opponents.  The  great  kmded  proprietors 
aed,  and  the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  the  question  of 
iption,  naturally  perplexed  the  millions  into  whose  hands 
estates  had  passed.  To  increase  the  confusion,  attempts 
made  by  the  clergy  to  restore  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Romish  faith,  and  retention  of  the  church-lands  was  loudly 
ced  with  excommunication.  The  sympathies  of  the  army 
for  the  general  who  had  led  them  on  to  victory;  their 
nation  was  gone,  and  men  of  a  different  stamp  were  pro- 
1  over  them.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  the 
tion  of  France  presented,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  all  the 
which  may  be  supposed  to  result  fi*om  a  discontented  people, 
hausted  exchequer,  an  intriguing  court,  and  a  feeble  undis- 
ig  sovereign. 

Return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, — ^This  state  of  things  did 
scape  the  vigilant  eye  of  Napoleon.  Leaving  Elba  with 
;  1,100  men,  he  landed  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France, 
e  1st  of  March,  1815,  proceeded  without  resistance  through 
3untry,  and  entered  Paris  on  the  20th  of  the  same  monm. 
I,  abandoning  his  yet  unstable  throne,  had  withdrawn  to 
,  and  afterwards  to  Ghent.  The  emperor  recalled  his  late 
ters,  and  restored  everything  to  its  former  condition.  "  It 
3d  as  if  he  had  merely  returned  from  a  journey."    But  the 

sovereigns  were  then  sitting  in  Congress  at  Vienna,  for 
urpose  of  adjusting  the  interests  of  the  states,  and  restoring 
alance  of  power  throughout  Europe.  No  sooner  had  they 
^ed  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  than  they 
shed  a  maoifesto,  dedanng  him  an  outlaw,  and  amenable 
blic  vengeance.  A  new  coalition  was  formed  at  Vienna, 
le  25th  of  March,  between  England,  Austria,  Bussia,  and 
lia  ;  it  was  soon  joined  by  all  the  European  powers,  except 
en;  and  upwards  of  a  million  of  men  were  prepared  to 
\i  against  France.  Napoleon's  government  of  the  * '  hundred 
*  commenced  from  this  critical  period.  His  former  power 
lot  revived  with  his  title :  the  army  and  the  peasantry  were 
ed  to  him;  but  the  middle  class  of  Pans — that  is,  of 
36 — had  become  indifferent  to  dynasties,  and  desired  only 
►rk  out  the  great  political  problem  of  national  liberty.  The 
n  of  the  Bourbons  and  that  of  the  Emperor,  dissimilar  as 
had  ever  been,  were  both  impalatable  to  the  intelligent 
>n  of  the  community.  Napoleon  was  sensible  of  tha  c^Wi^ 
I  bad  taken  place  in  public  opinion,  and  eIid&V7Q\a^^^ffA^3t 
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tlie  piesfore  of  drcumstaiices,  to  pleue  all  parties.  But  his 
measoreB  were  injudicious.  His  appointment  m  Camot  Q^  553) 
and  of  Constant  to  hi^h  offices  of  state  liad  levived  the  nopeB  of 
the  T^ublicans;  but  his  creation  of  an  hereditary  peera^  aiana- 
ed  this  influential  parhr,  and  alienated  them  from  all  ms  phu. 
Under  these  discouraging  drcumstanoeSfNi^xileon  madeTigoroiig 
preparations  for  war.  Sut  he  laboured  against  a  serious  disad- 
vantage :  sufficient  lime  was  not  allowed  him  to  leyy  and  orguiize 
the  forces  which  France  could  have  placed  at  his  disposaL  A 
British-German  and  a  Prusaiiui  army  were  assembled  with  the 
utmost  speed  under  Wellington  and  Blucher.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  a  desperate  conflict  took  place  at  Waterloo  between  tbe 
French  and  the  army  of  Wellin^n,  consisting  of  British,  Efano- 
yerians,  Dutch,  and  the  soldiiers  of  Brunswick  and  NassaiL 
The  events  of  this  memorable  field  are  of  too  recent  occurrence 
to  require  a  detailed  account :  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  -dctozy 
was  fluctuating  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  when  Blucher 
appeared  with  his  auxiliaries.  The  issue  was  soon  decided:  a 
general  panic  seized  the  French  army,  which  was  routed,  pur- 
sued, and  eflectually  dispersed.  Napoleon  hurried  from  the  ndd, 
and  reached  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  to  confirm  the 
reports  of  his  defeat. 

44.  Second  Abdication  of  Napoleon. — ^The  militarY  career  of 
Napoleon  had  been  brought  to  a  close:  his  political  exist^ce 
soon  shared  the  same  fate.     On  the  22d  of  June,  a  new  abdica- 
tion was  executed  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  was  accepted  on  the 
following  day  by  the  chambers.     On  the  28th  Ns^oleon  set  out 
for  Bocnfort,  whence  he  made  seversd  attempts  to  escape  to 
America ;  but,  being  foiled  on  every  occasion,  he  surrendered  to 
the  English,  ^^  as  the  most  powerful,  tlie  most  constant,  and  the 
most  generous  of  his   enemies."     On  the   15th  of  July,  he 
embarked  op  board  the  Bellerophon,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Maitland,  by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  the  coast  of 
s  ^t']^'  and  thence  removed,  without  landmg,  to  the  island  of 
^''  ~^^^^  where  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  until 
hu   death,  May  5th,    1821.      Nineteen  years   afterwards,  an 
wncial  and  amicable  correspondence  tooK  place  between  the 
Jjrench  and  British   cabinets,  respecting  the  removal  of  the 
remmns  of  Napoleon  to  France.     On  the  8th  of  October,  1840, 
tne  Pnnce  de  Joinville,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  emperor's 
®<^?^Pa^ons  in  exUe,  anchored  off  St.  Helena ;  the  body  was 
exnumed  and  conveyed  to  France,  where  it  was  finally  depodted, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides. 

^RESTORATION  OF  THE  POLmCAL  SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

*5.  Congress  of  Vienna. — ^The  extraordinary  career  of  Na- 
^eon  had  so  disorganized  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  thit 
~*®  re-adjuatniesit  oC  the  system  was  obviously  attended  bj 
•"^^^^Ddpfe^  eiifia.c\]l^€a.    T\i^se.  ^«t<i>Q^^^<a^^smnished  by  the 
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iminimity  of  sentiment  and  purpose,  which  preyafled  among  all 
4b  interested  parties  on  most  of  the  principal  points.  A  common 
erase  was  recognised  among  the  alhed  sovereigns  and  ^e  am- 
baHadors  and  ministers  of  the  numerous  states,  which  had  suffered 
from  tiie  Tiolence  of  the  great  usurper.  To  restore  the  system 
of  £urope  to  its  former  condition  was  the  great  problem  to  be 
lohed.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  opened  on  the  1st  of 
November,  18U,  and  sat  till  the  25th  of  Maj,  1815.  This 
celebrated  meeting  numbered  among  its  members  the  emperors 
of  Austria  and  of  Uussia ;  tiie  kin^  of  Prussia,  of  Denmark,  of 
Bayaiia,  of  Wirtemberg;  the  pnnces  of  the  minor  states  of 
Germany ;  the  ministers  and  ambassadors  of  the  pope,  of  Great 
Britain,  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
Swe(^,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  various  ol£er  principalities.  During 
the  session  of  Congress,  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  was 
announced,  and  led  to  those  decisive  measures  which  have 
been  already  noticed.  On  the  first  removal  of  the  tyrant  to 
St.  Helena,  the  deliberations  of  Congress  continued  to  be  undis- 
turbed until  the  completion  of  its  task.  The  principles  by  which 
an  assemblage  of  men,  differing  so  widely  m  character,  was 
influenced  at  this  important  crisis,  appear  to  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  age.  *'''  That  princes 
and  nations  do  not  exist  to  ma£:e  war  on  each  other,  unless  forced 
by  necessity;  that  states,  in  forming  a  free  political  system,  must 
mutually  respect  each  others'  independence ;  that  the  constitu- 
tions must  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws ;  that  a  certain  portion  in 
the  legislation,  especially  in  taxation,  must  be  conceded  to  the 
people  through  their  representatives;  that  slavery  and  bondage 
are  evils,  which  must  be  abolished ;  that  its  lawfiil  freedom  is  to  be 
given  to  the  communication  of  ideas  by  means  of  the  pen  and  the 
press ;  finally,  and  above  all,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  re- 
ugion,  policy  and  morality,  whidi  is  to  be  strengthened  to  the  utmost 
degree — ^these  were  maxims,  either  explicitly  declared  or  tacitly 
acbiowledged.  And  the  influence,  which  the  forms  of  social 
life  have  on  political  transactions,  was  manifested  in  the  most 
beneficial  way.  Nothing  was  heard  of  that  altercation  respecting 
rank,  which,  a  century  before,  had  so  clogged  the  proceedings 
at  Utrecht ;  and  the  most  powerfiil  monarchs  were  daily  seen, 
moving  among  the  citizens,  in  the  dress  of  private  men." — 
Heeren's  Mod.  Hist. 

46.  German  Confederation. — Germany,  the  central  state  and 
bond  of  Europe,  presented,  at  this  period,  the  most  forlorn 
aspect  of  dismemberment.  For  ten  years  it  had  ceased  to  be 
a  state.  On  every  side  its  frontier  had  been  contracted:  the 
left  bank  of  the  Khine,  Holstein,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces 
had  been  severed.  The  interior  principalities  rested  on  no  basis 
of  fixed  tenure.  The  short-lived  kingdom  of  Westphalia  had 
been  dissolved.  Already  had  a  plan  been  concerted,  by  the 
first  peace  of  Faris,  for  rendering  the  states  oi  Ql^tcclvxc^  m\^- 
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pendent. and  mutiiig  them  bra  federal  lemgne.  Aflo  imiMBcrafah 
.difficnkiea.  tiie  Act  of  Con&deratioa  was  agned  on  die  8th  df 
June,  1815.  Bv  this  act  the  aoTereign  princes  of  GeroHDr  and 
the  firee  cities  ionned  themadves  into  a  pcTpetnal  leagne^  caflei 
the  German  Con&d»ation :  their  m&in  were  to  be  eoodndedby 
a  federatiTe  diet  with  seraiteen  Toices,  held  at  Fnnkfert  on  the 
Elaine :  and  Austria  was  to  preade  in  their  seaaons.  llii 
bond,  says  the  German  historian,  above  quoted,  thfHi^  it  wis 
drawn  ies  dgfatlv  than  waa  expected  br  the  nation,  and  ksi  m 
than  was  desired  bv  some  oi  the  most  powofbl  partieBCooeaaed 
in  framing  it.  waa.  neTertheLeas.  a  bond:  and  the  hope  at  Imt 
remained,  that  time  would  render  it  more  coinpaft.  when  the 
neceastv  shoald  be  felt.  To  be  the  pacific  state  o£  Eorope  ii 
the  high  destznj  of  Germany.  The  diet  was  opened  at  Frank- 
fert  on  the  5ch  of  XoTembcr.  1816. 

47.  Aostria  recovered  her  fermer  monardLTbr  the  dliwiluiinB 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  by  the  re-conqoest  of  the  ElTiian  pro- 
vinces^  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  territories  ceded  to  BaninL 
In  Italy.  «he  acqnirted.  by  the  Consress  of  Vienna,  all  the  tract 
of  coontrv  Ivin;;  between  the  Adniatic.  and  the  rivers  Po  aad 
Tacino :  the  part  of  Mantua  south  of  the  Po.  and  the  ri^  cC 
mainfaJTiTng  a  giirriion  in  Ferrara.  These  countries  were  laapd 
into  a  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  The  royal  femibracqaEed 
also  the  states  of  Tuscany.  Parma,  Hodena.  and  Piacena^  s 
aecmndch'^fnitu.n:;!*  The  IQyrian  provinces  were  added  to  tiie 
Aietrian  monarchy,  under  the  title  of  the  kingdom,  of  myria: 
and  the  tbrmer  Venetian  Dalmatia.  widi  the  repoUie  Bagnat 
and  the  islands,  as  fer  as  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriarlc.  From  Bavaria  were  reguned  ^e  Tyiolf 
part  of  Vorarlber?.  Saltzburg  as  fer  as  Salza.  and  pcMons  cf 
Innviertel  and  Haosnu^viertdL  Boasia  restored  the  ceded 
(&trict  of  East  GuilKia.  Thns  was  the  Aostrian  monazGbj  a 
onion  of  nations  and  states  under  a  common  sovereign,  hot 
without  a  common  constitution.  ^It  is  here  vrise,'^  says  the 
German  historian.  *"  for  the  rulers  to  respect  their  diaractio*.^ 

4d.  Prussa  had  lost  about  half  its  territory  by  the  peace  of 
libit,  and  the  adjustment  of  its  daima  was  inTolred  in  difficohr. 
Anspach  and  Baneuth  were  ceded  to  Bavaria,  and  could  not  be 
recovered:  East  Friesland  and  some  other  districts  wexe  aso^ed 
to  Huiover :  the  greater  part  of  Sooth  Prussia  and  North-^Ht 
Praseia  were  aUi^tted  to  Bnaaia.  In  compensatioBf  she  acquired 
the  dotdiT  of  Posen,  almost  half  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
Svedish^  Pomerania.  CleTes  and  other  pordoos  of  Westphaln. 
**1^0B^^  sa^-s  Hecren,  ^^with  aboot  ten  millions  of  inhabitants, 

*^  '  MAitiliMiiL  cnopaeC  m  1S17  baticu  Awtria 


^^ 3faiia  I  wiwi,  wife  of  Napofeoa,  «lMufal  --r— »  , 

M>rf  PfcBBMMiA  nactoMM.;  that,  after  her  death,  tticy  fthooU  revert  la  the 
and  her  boo  Don  Carlof ;  aad  thac  after 
wictX tD  fciMWiiB, aofd. Ffaeenaa to 
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and  a  territory  divided  into  two  great  portions,  Prussia  came 
again  into  the  number  of  the  fii^  powers,  the  territory  and 
poptdation  of  each  of  which  generaUy  amounted  to  thnce  as 
mnch..  If  it  wishes  to  hold  its  station,  its  spirit  must  supply 
what  is  wanting  in  mass.  That  it  can,  it  has  proved :  with  ten 
miUions  Prussia  fell;  with  five  millions  it  recovered  itself. 
Happy  for  Europe,  that  it  has  such  a  state  in  its  centre." 

49.  Netherlands. — By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  all  the  Batavian 
and  Belgio  proyinces,  seventeen  in  number,  were  united  into  one 
kingdom,  and  assigned  to  the  house  of  Orange,  with  a  constitu- 
tkmal  government  and  political  equality  of  all  religious  denomi- 
Dations.  The  boundaries  were  marked  by  a  chain  of  fortifications, 
boilt  at  the  expense  of  England  in  compensation  for  the  colonies, 
of  Essequibo,  Demarara,  and  Berbice. 

50.  Poland. — ^The  affairs  of  Poland,  from  the  period  of  its 
first  pctrtUion  in  1772,  had  not  assumed  a  brighter  aspect.    The 
shadow  of  liberty,  which  had  been  left  to  this  unhappy  country 
after  that  infamous  transaction,  (p.  512)  soon  disappeared.    In 
1791  the  diet  proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  by  whidi  the  king- 
dom was  to  be  hereditary  in  the  house  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
various  usefiil  regulations  were  introduced.    But  the  jealousy  of 
Soaaia,  seconded  by  a  faction  of  Polish  nobles,  to  which  the  king 
himself  was  weak  enough  to  accede,  led  to  the  invasion  of  the 
ooontiT,  and  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.     A  second  partition  was 
made  between  Bussia  and  Prussia,  by  which  the  latter  power 
^gained  the  towns  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn ;  while  the  miserable 
remnant,  which  yet  represented  Poland,  sank  to  the  condition  of 
A  Bnssian  dependency.    An  insurrection  of  patriots  broke  out 
at  Cracow  in  1794,  and  soon  afterwards  at  Warsaw.    Success 
finr  a  time  &voured  them ;  but  this  success  was  intimately  con- 
necsted  with  one  man.    Kosciusko  fell,  and  Poland  ceased  to  be 
A  nation.    A  third  partition  took  place  in  1795,  and  Poland 
again  became  the  property  of  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.    In 
1812  the  French  armv  entered  Poland  on  their  route  to  Bussia, 
when  the  nation  pro^red  its  services  and  devotion  to  Kapoleon, 
with  a  touching  prayer  that  the  ^^  kingdom  of  Poland  might 
exist."    It  was  in  vain ;  and  Poland  continued  to  drag  on  its 
miaerable  existence.    In  1815,  its  final  destiny  was  decided  at 
"^^enna.    It  was  then  united  for  ever  with  the  Bussian  empire, 
as  a  distinct  state,  with  its  own  representative  government. 
The  city  of  Cracow  with  its  territory  was  declared  to  be  fi:'ee  and 
ind^>endent,  and  belonged,  with  the  republic  of  San  Marinb, 
to  the  political  curiosities  of  Europe. 

61.  iVance. — ^By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  France  was  restored 
to  its  former  condition,  and  its  boundaries  were  re-established 
aa  they  existed  January  1st,  1792,  with  some  additions  on  the 
eaatem  fix)ntier  and  in  Savoy,  as  well  as  by  the  confirmed  pos- 
aeasion  of  Avignon.  It  recovered  its  colonies — ^in  Iha  vT^aXi 
ljidje8,2£aridmque,  Guadaloupe ;  in  the  Eastljidiea^l^OTi^^sSKiSsct^  > 
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Isle  de  Bourbon,  Chandenaffore ;  in  Africa,  Senegal  and  Gror^. 
Malta  was  retiuned  by  En^and.  The  government  of  Fnnoe, 
as  settled  at  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVllI.,  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  England ;  and  consisted  of  a  constitB- 
tional  king,  responsible  ministers,  a  chamber  of  hereditary  peers 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  And  thus, 
by  the  magnanimity  of  the  allies,  France  emerged  from  a 
struggle,  which  she  had  herself  originated,  and  in  which  she  had 
involved  every  state  in  Europe,  with  her  territory  unshorn,  with 
an  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  states  of  all  pecuniary  daim 
to  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war — great  and 
powerful,  without  an  enemy — once  more,  from  her  locality, 
extent,  and  population,  the  leading  power  of  Europe. 

52.  Spain  and  Portugal, — ^The  same  month  which  witnessed  the 
return  of  Louis  XVlU.  to  the  throne  of  France,  witnessed  the 
re-accession  of  three  other  princes  to  their  respective  thrones. 
Fercfoiand  Vll.  returned  to  Madrid,  Victor  Emanuel  to  Turin, 
Pius  Vll.  to  Bome.  Li  Spain  a  constitution  had  been  formed 
during  the  war  and  imprisonment  of  the  Idng,  which  rendered 
the  crown  dependent  on  the  Cortes.  Ferdinand  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  constitution,  and  declared  himself  for  absolutism,  the 
inquisition,  the  Jesuits,  and  restraint  on  the  press.  But  tiie 
times  were  altered.  An.  insurrection  of  the  army,  Januarjr  1, 
1820,  kindled  and  fomented  by  the  leaders  of  the  constitntioQ, 
obliged  the  king  to  submit,  llie  Cortes,  consisting  of  one  cham- 
ber, and  independent  of  the  crown,  assumed  the  legislative  power, 
the  king  retaining  only  the  right  of  proposing  laws,  and  a  tem- 
porary veto.  But  this  state  of  things  was  destined  soon  to  im- 
dergo  another  change.  The  example  of  Spain  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  Portugal.  During  the  absence  of  the  hang  in  Braal, 
an  insurrection  broke  out,  August  24,  1820,  among  the  troops 
at  Oporto,  and  spread  to  Lisbon.  A  constitution  was  formed  by 
the  Cortes,  on  the  plan  of  that  adopted  in  Spain,  and  tiie  king, 
on  his  return,  found  his  authority  reduced  to  a  shadow.  But 
Portugal,  like  the  remaining  part  of  the  Peninsula,  was  soon  to 
be  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  struggle. 

53.  Italy. — ^The  duplicity  and  downfal  of  Murat,  determined 
the  fete  of  Italy.  The  treacherous  Prince  of  Naples  had,  in 
1813,  declared  against  the  man  who  had  given  him  a  queen  and 
a  throne,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Austrians  and  tiie 
English.  At  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  agun  de- 
clared for  the  emperor ;  but  Austria  gave  him  no  time  for  pre- 
paration. After  a  bold  but  fruitless  campaign  of  less  than  tivo 
months,  he  lost  his  kingdom,  and  eventuaSy,  after  wandering 
about  like  a  fugitive,  was  shot  as  a  rebel  at  Calabria,  October 
13, 1815.  King  Ferdinand  of  Sicilv  was  restored  to  Na|des,  and 
both  cormtiies  were  again  united  mto  the  kingdom  of  tiie  Two 
Sicilies,  according  to  i\s  eaid^iv\.\^Q\m!\^<»&.  '^m\.  V^tsco^  as  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  seeds  o(  cotjSqi^qii  \)&i^  >o^e&.  ^»ss^  ^ks^c^  Ws^ 
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iiunirTectdon  broke  out  in  the  armj,  July  2,  1820 ;  the  Spanish 
oonsdtution  was  forced  b^  an  armed  power  upon  the  king ;  the 
crown  prince  was  appomted  Kegent,  and  a  parliament  was 
opened.  But  the  alhed  powers  interfered  in  1821  with  a  de- 
(aJEuration  against  the  constitution ;  an  Austrian  army  advanced, 
restored  toe  andent  order  without  bloodshed,  and  continued  in 
oocnpation  of  the  kingdom. 

54.  The  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  constituted  an 
in^rtant  part  of  the  settlement  of  Italy.  Its  territorial  domi- 
nion was  increased  by  the  incorporation  of  the  republic  of  Grenoa. 
An  insurrection  of  the  army  in  1821  was  quelled  by  the  Austri- 
1118,  when  Victor  Emanuel  resigned  his  crown  in  &your  of  his 
bn^er  Don  Felix. 

55.  Pius  YII.,  who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Fontainebleau  in 
1B12,  returned  to  Kome,  and  made  a  solemn  entrance,  May  24, 
1814.  The  papal  states  were  restored  according  to  their  extent 
before  the  revolution,  including  even  Bologna  and  Ferrara. 
Austria  however  retmned  a  right  of  maintaining  a  garrison  in 
Ferrara,  and  of  occupying  a  small  district  on  this  side  of  the  Po ; 
while  France,  as  above  mentioned,  obtained  possession  of  Avignon. 

56.  Switzerland. — ^In  the  previous  restorations,  the  principle 
of  adjustment  was  that  of  legitimacy.  All  the  greater  repubHcs 
disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Switzerland.  The 
restoration  of  the  Swiss  coniederacy  was  secured  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  with  the  addition  of  the  three  separated  cantons  of 
Yalaas,  Neufchatel,  and  Geneva.  The  confederacy  has  subse- 
q[aently  consisted  of  twenty-two  cantons,  which  guarantee  each 
others'  territorv  aud  constitution,  without  exclusive  priyileee  of 
any  class  of  citizens.  Their  affairs  are  conducted  by  a  diet,  neld 
every  two  years,  alternately  at  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne. 

57.  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands, — ^This  republic,  consisting  of 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  St.  Mauro,  Ithaca,  Paxo,  and  Cengo, 
with  their  dependencies,  had  been  erected  under  Turkish  pro- 
tection and  Bussian  guarantee  in  the  year  1800;  its  constant 
occupation  by  Bussia  till  1807,  gave  this  power  considerable 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  islands  had  changed 
their  possessors  several  times  during  the  fifteen  years  of  their 
existence  as  a  united  republic.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  they 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  right 
of  sarrison,  the  assurance  of  a  free  constitution,  and  the  acknow- 
lec^;ment  of  her  commercial  flag.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  is 
r^resented  by  a  Lord  Commissioner.  Each  island  has  its  separate 
gOYemment  and  courts  of  Judicature. 

58.  Northern  States, — ^The  northern  states  partook  of  the 
dhaoges  consequent  upon  the  great  convulsion  of  Eun^. 
Denmark  relinquished  j^orway,  and  received  in  compensation 
Swedish  Pomerania,  which  she  ceded  to  Prussia  for  the  dutdiy 
of  XAuenbera  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  She  xetauxedVi^x  ^»:fDsiQiXxsi^K^ 
xmalltered.  ffwedea  and  Notwaj  were  \imted\xxi^<&x  Qi&&^iKss^ss^^6^ 
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the  constdtution  of  the  former  differing  from  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  existence  of  an  influential  hereditary  nobility.  To  Busaia 
had  been  added  all  Finland  in  the  north,  Bessarabia  and  a  part 
of  Moldavia  in  the  south ;  the  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  Poland. 
In  1821,  this  gigantic  power,  whidi  had  already  established  a 
vast  dominion  m  two  quarters  of  the  globe,  laid  claim  to  a  foot- 
ing in  a  third,  by  appropriating  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
from  Behring's  Straits  to  51^  north  latitude,  and  the  Kurile  Isles 
as  &r  as  Urup  45^  K.  lat.,  with  prohibition  of  navigation  on  the 
coasts. 

59.  Turkey. — ^During  the  late  commotions  of  Europe,  the 
Forte  had  generally  stood  aloof.  Once  only,  during  the  yean 
1809 — 1812,  had  she  been  engaged  in  war  with  Russia,  when 
she  was  obliged  to  cede  to  that  power  Bessarabia  and  the  eastorn 
part  of  Moldavia.  The  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  her  own 
territories  in  1821  will  form  part  of  a  subsequent  section. 

60.  Holy  Alliance,— On  the  26th  of  September,  1815,  an 
alliance  was  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Kussia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  proposal,  it  is  said, 
of  the  emperor  Alexander.  It  purported  to  be  founded  on 
principles  of  justice  and  religion,  and  arose  from  the  enthusiasm 
occasioned  by  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  French  domina- 
tion. It  presented  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
macy. It  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  determinatioa 
of  these  monarchs,  in  conjunction  with  England  and  France,  to 
support  the  existing  governments  throughout  Europe.  In  die 
Congress  of  Verona,  m  1822,  England  assumed  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  continental  powen; 
and,  from  that  time,  the  alliance  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had 
any  effective  existence. 


SECTION  vn. 

OF  ENGLAin>  FROM  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  AMERIOAK  WAE 
IN  1783  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  m.  IN  1820. 

1.  William  Pitt, — ^The  connection  of  England  during  this  period 
with  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  her  memorable  interrerenoe 
in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo,  have 
been  described  in  the  preceding  section.  Her  internal  and 
domestic  history  alone  remains  to  be  sketched.  In  1783,  thft 
coalition  ministry  of  Mr  Fox  and  Lord  North  was  formed,  baft 
was  almost  immediately  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  lang*B 
displeasure  at  Mr  Fox's  India  biU  (p.  523);  and  in  tlie  aaoM 
year,  William  Pitt,  second  son  of  Wimam  first  earl  of  Chatham, 
oecame,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land. The  diaractex  of  Pitt  was  stamped  upon  the  age  in  whioi 
he  lived ;  his  maxima  "vec^  m^\«^^  ^s£ra\%^&\afc  fierce  oonvul- 
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mon,  which  at  a  later  period  set  at  defiance  all  the  old  established 
mlefl  of  European  policjr.  The  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
pmod  were  cnaracterized  by  great  internal  tranquillity.  The 
Westminster  election  of  1784  is  a  remarkable  event  in  our 
popular  records  for  its  perseverance,  its  violence,  and  its  general 
contrast  to  the  more  rapid  proceedings  of  later  times.  £  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  Apnl,  and  did  not  dose  till  the  17th  of 
May ;  and  even  then  was  closed  only  by  the  act  of  the  high  baiUfif, 
who  conceived  that  he  was  not  justified  in  protracting  the 
election  beyond  the  period  when  the  writs  were  returnable.  Fox, 
the  great  political  opponent  of  the  minister,  was  one  of  the 
saoo^sfbl  candidates,  and  a  scrutiny  had  been  demanded  on  the 
pJea  that  he  had  been  returned  by  means  of  many  fictitious  votes. 
Fox  meanwhile  took  his  seat  for  some  Scotch  boroughs,  and 
brought  the  question  of  the  non-representation  of  Westminster 
before  the  house.  It  was  immediately  mixed  up  with  party 
politics.  The  scrutiny  lasted  eight  months,  and  was  expected  to 
tast  two  years  longer,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  house  that  an 
immediate  return  of  the  members  should  be  made,  and  Fox  was 
declared  the  sitting  member  for  Westminster.  The  next  measure 
of  Pitt  was  his  bill  for  Parliamentary  Beform,  a  subject  which  he 
had  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  534)  brought  before  Hie  House 
of  Commons.  He  now  proposed  the  extinction  of  thirty-six 
decayed  boroughs,  and,  in  lieu  of  them,  the  election  of  seventy- 
two  members  by  the  counties  and  the  metropolis,  as  a  counter* 
poise  between  county  and  borough  representatives,  without 
mcreasing  the  number  of  the  members.  Copyholders,  as  well  as 
ftediolders,  were  to  vote  for  counties.  On  the  decay  of  other 
boroughs  by  lapse  of  time,  the  reduction  to  a  certain  number  of 
houses  being  the  criterion  of  the  decay,  the  members  were  to  be 
transferred  to  populous  places  fumishmg  no  members.  But,  as 
some  compensation  to  the  disfiranchised  boroughs,  he  proposed 
that  tiie  firanduse  should  be  purchased  by  the  government  on 
the  application  of  the  fireemen.  This  measure  alarmed  the  land- 
ed proprietors,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  248  to  174. 
The  next  important  and  successfiil  measure,  the  establishment  of 
a  sinking  fimd  for  the  gradual  payment  of  liie  national  debt,  has 
been  al^dy  noticed  (p.  535).  In  1787,  Mr  Beaufoy  moved  for 
a  committee  to  consider  the  Corporation  and  Test  acts ;  but  the 
mnwiiter  was  opposed  to  their  repeal,  and  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  nearly  two  to  one.  In  1788,  the  king  was  attacked  by  a 
mental  malady,  and  was  incapable  of  conducting  the  government. 
On  ibis  occasion,  Mr  Fox  claimed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  the 
n^iit  of  exerdsins  the  royal  authority  in  the  name  of  the  ^ons, 
independently  of  uie  choice  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Mr 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  right  of  appointing  a 
regent  bdonged  to  parliament.  It  was  finally  determined  that  the 
king's  person  should  be  confided  to  the  queen,  and  that  the  i^rlofi^ 
should  be  re;^t,  but  without  the  power  of  graxi^iai^'^^rsfiasL^fii^Xk 

2  U 
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places,  or  of  creating  peers.  The  reooyery  of  the  lone  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  and  his  resomption  of  me  r^;ai 
functions,  terminated  the  dispute. 

2.  The  concluding  portion  of  this  period  is  intimately  bLended 
with  the  affiurs  of  the  continent ;  m  the  raesent  section  it  is 
necessary  only  to  point  out  how  those  amirs  influenced  the 
domestic  policy  of  Imgland.    Scarcely  had  the  French  rerolutioo 
commenced  its  career,  than  its  effects  were  peroeWed  in  this 
country.     Fox  and  ^leridan  defended  the  principles  of  tiie 
revolution,  protesting  at  the  same  time  against  the  violent  acts 
by  which  they  were  enforced.    The  ministerial  journals  inveigh 
against  the  ^^  French  rebels,*'  while  the  whig  papers  eq[>oused  the 
cause  of  ^e  "  assertors  of  Grallic  liberty.'"   Associations  wen 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  celebrate  the  events 
of  that  fearful  time ;  several  of  them  were  in  active  correspcmd- 
ence  with  the  leaders  of  the.  Jacobin  dub  in  Paris.    In  1789, 
the  ^^  Revolution  Society"  of  London  resolved  that  a  conjgratn- 
latory  address  should  be  presented  through  their  chairman. 
Lord  Stanhope,  to  the  Kadonal  Assembly  of  France,  on  the 
revolution  lately  effected  in  that  country.    The  anniversary  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastile  was  celebrated  in  several  towns ;  in 
Birmingham  a  circular  was  issued,  inviting  the  Enffliidi  people 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  Gallic  neighbours ;  nots  ensned, 
many  houses  were  destroyed,  and  among  them  Dr  Friestley's, 
together  with  his  valuable  library  and  philosophical  apparatos.* 
About  this  time,  Mr  Burke  join^  the  nunistenal  pary,  dedariitf 
his  final  secession  from  the  whig  party,  and  his  frendship  with 
Mr  Fox  at  an  end.    The  public  mmd  was  agitated  by  the  prsHi 
and  societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lazge 
measures  of  reform,  universal  suffirage,  and  annual  parliamenta 
On  the  side  of  the  reformers  appearedMr  Grey,  Fox,  andSheridan, 
but  the  minister's  views  had  undergone  some  ohange  in  thii 
respect,  and  the  effort  was  overruled.    Lnmediately  after  thifl} 
a  proclamation  was  issued  against  seditious  publications,  andpvo- 
secutions  were  commenced  against  their  authors;    while  ths 
National  Assembly  of  France  decreed  that  foreicnera  who  had 
written  in  defence  of  the  French  Bevolution,  should  be  honoaied 
with  the  title  of  Fr^ich  citizens.    Among  the  Engiiah,  for  wbtm 
such  honour  was  claimed,  were  John  Home  ^UK>kB,  Thinnaf 
Faine,  Dr  Priestley,  Dr  Towers,  Mr  Mackintosh,  and  some  otheo. 
The  celebrated  attack  <^  Mr  Burke  upon  the  republican  pEinei" 
pies  of  the  day,  and  the  no  less  celebrated  reply  of  Thofliai 
Paine,  in  his  ^^  Rights  of  Man,"  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
further  notice.    !m  1792,  the  government  adopted  preoaotioDaiy 
measures,  by  calling  out  the  militia,  and  fortifying  the  tower  w 

*  On  the  12th  of  April,  1799,  Priestley  brought  an  action  against  the  ecunity  of 

Warwick,  to  tecoyei  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  him  in  tlie  riot  of 

Birmingham;  when  ikie  \«rf  «^«»^«&  Y&cn  Ci^Kfi  1 18s.,  being  «l/ilO :  ISs. :  lUL  Iw 

than  hia  claims.    In  \1^  Yivei.W«i  «ai^\s4  tot  hsan^Ba^  where  he  enroUad  hii 

•on  aa  a  French  ^ttien. 
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London,  is  if  the  &te  of  the  Bastile  were  impending  oyer  it.  In 
the  following  year,  the  French  ambassador  at  London  reoeived 
ordersto  quit  England ;  thenaval  and  landforces  were  immediately 
angmented;  sim3ar  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Dutch  states ; 
and  the  National  Assembly  declared  that  the  republic  of  France 
mm  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and  the  stadtholder  of 
Hoiland. 

8.  The  belligerent  position  of  France  and  England  is  at  this 
period  remaxkable.  They  were  now  nominally  at  war,  thou^ 
they  were  scarcely  ever  enabled,  until  towards  the  dose  of  the 
grettt  struggle^  to  touch  each  other  by  actual  hostility.  In  1794, 
admiral  Lonl  Howe  obtained  a  splendid  victory  in  the  Bay  of 
Bisoay  oyer  the  French  fleet;  but  on  land,  tibough  separated 
bj  BO  short  a  distance,  no  collision  took  place.  Yet  the  abhor- 
rence of  France  against  this  country  was  nnmediately  manifested 
by  tiitte  decree  of  the  National  Convention  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  the  British  or  Hanoverian  troops.  Meanwhile 
Frendi  principles  continued  to  influence  the  public  mind  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1793,  a  convention  of  delegates  met  at  Edin- 
bor^  far  the  purpose  of.obtaining  universal  sujQQrage  and  annual 
parnaments ;  uie  members  termed  themselves  cUizem^  and  dated 
their  minutes,  ^^  The  first  year  of  the  British  Convention,  one 
and  indivisible."  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  their 
papera  were  seized,  and  some  of  the  members  sentenced  to 
trannportation  for  fourteen  years.  A  bill  was  passed  for  sus- 
pendmg  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  in  cases  of  treason ;  and  a 
genenu  seizure  of  arms  was  commenced.  But  England  was  not 
Qommitted  to  the  same  headlong  career  as  her  neighbour.  The 
ooimeotion  which  had  existed  between  her  disturbances  and  the 
ftotkxui  of  France  was  broken  from  the  period  of  the  first  trials 
iBStitiited  by  the  government;  when,  recovering  her  former 
position,  she  calmly  abided  the  time,  when  she  was  to  throw  her 
weight  into  the  scale,  which  was  to  iidjust  the  lost  balance  of  the 
Eiropean  powers.  In  1796,  Lord  Malmesbury  was  appointed 
p&uiipotentiary  to  the  French  Bepublic,  for  the  purpose  of 
n^otiating  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  that  country,  on 
the  basis  of  a  ^neral  restitution  of  conquests  to  all  {parties. 
But  the  Executive  Directory  declared  they  would  not  give  up 
B^i^um,  although  his  lordslup  offered  to  cede,  as  an  equivalent, 
the  whole  of  the  conquests  made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  The  negotiation  for  peace  was  c»onsequ^itly 
broken  aS^  and  preparations  renewed  for  maintaining  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  The  national  debt  had  now  increased  to 
sndli  an  alarming  amount,  that  cash  payments  were  suspended, 
gold  coin  almost  disappeared,  and  bank  notes,  from  twenty 
ahilliTigH  upwards,  were  adopted  as  the  current  medium. 

4.  In  1783,  the  prince  of  Wales  became  of  age,  when  the  sum 
of  £60,000  per  annum  was  granted  for  the  maint«n»XLCA  q^Vsa 
establishment.    la  less  than  four  years^  \ub  rec^kkaa  «zXcvi«^ga^<^ 
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had  plnnged  him  into  debt,  when  the  greater  part  of  his  equipage 
was  sold  by  auction,  and  £40,000  per  annum  were  consigned  to 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  meetmff  his  liabilities.  This  arrange- 
ment being  found  inadequate  for  uie  liquidation  of  his  debts,  an 
addition  of  £10,000  was  made  to  his  income,  with  a  grant  of 
£161,000  for  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  ^  A  report  prerafled 
that  the  prince  had  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  Bonaa 
Catholic  lady,  named  Fitzherbert,  contrary  to  the  royal  marriage- 
act,  which  in  such  case  bars  the  right  of  succession  to  the  tfarooe. 
Mr  Fox  declared  the  report  to  be  false  and  calumnious;  but  tbe 
public  opinion  was  not  influenced  by  his  assertion.  In  1795,  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  again  contracted  enormous  debts,  when  the 
government  came  forward  to  his  assistance,  on  conditi<m  of 
his  marrying.  A  marriage  took  place,  in  consequence,  in  Apnl, 
1795,  between  him  and  his  cousin  Caroline,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1796,  the  prinees 
of  Wales  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Chariotte; 
but  the  birth  was  soon  follow^  by  the  separation  of  the  prinoe 
and  princess. 

5.  The  year  1797  witnessed  a  dangerous  mutiny  in  the 
channel  fleet  at  Spithead.  The  sailors  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  admiral.  Lord  Bridport,  placed  their  officers  under 
guard,  and  demanded  an  increase  of  wages  and  i>ro'vi8ums.  A 
bill  was  immediately  passed  through  boui  houses  in  one  day  fot 
granting  nine  months'  increased  pay  to  the  nayy;  lord  Hove 
was  despatched  to  Portsmouth  with  the  intelligence,  and  the 
seamen  returned  to  their  duty.  Shortly  afterwards,  ihd  Koith- 
sea  fleet  at  Sheemess  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  demandiDg 
still  greater  concessions.  This  act  was  more  methodical  than 
the  former:  each  ship  had  a  committee  of  twelve  men,  who  de- 
termined all  affairs  relative  to  the  vessel,  and  decided  on  the 
merits  of  their  delegates.  Vigorous  measures  were  employed  to 
reduce  the  men  to  obedience;  the  batteries  of  Tilbury  and 
Grayesend  were  supplied  with  furnaces  for  red-hoC  shot.  ^ 
mutineers  proceeded  to  alarming  acts  of  violence,  bloddng  op 
the  entrance  of  the  Thames,  and  compelling  aU  ships  of  war  ia 
the  Medway  and  at  the  Nore  to  hoist  the  flag  of  revolt.  Lord 
Spencer  oflered  them  a  general  pardon,  provided  they  immedi- 
ately returned  to  their  duty,  but  the  otter  was  rgected.  AH 
intercourse  was  then  prohibited  with  the  crews  of  the  shqM,  under 
pain  of  death.  In  consequence  of  the  vigorous  steps  taken  by 
the  government,  several  ships  returned  to  their  duty,  and,  a 
schism  having  arisen  between  the  moderate  and  tiiie  vkdent 
parts  of  the  crews,  the  former  prevailed,  struck  the  flag  of  leroH, 
and  hoisted  the  national  flag.  Bidiard  Parker,  the  prime  mater 
of  the  mutiny,  and  several  of  his  colleagues,  were  executed. 

6.  The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  October  17th,  1797,  kft 
England  without  an  b)!^  .  \iC)T^^«W«abury  made  ancyther  ftsit- 
less  attempt  to  iiegot\at/&  ^^^aK^\^^««GL'Y'c«&s:j^  nAEufjand. 
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The  extrayagant  demands  of  the  French,  that  Great  Britain 
should,  as  a  preliminary,  ^ve  up  all  the  possessions  captured 
from  France  or  her  allies,  without  any  stipulation  for  compensa- 
tion, aldiough  the  principle  of  mutual  concession  was  ad[mitted 
as  the  basis  of  the  former  attempt  at  negotiation,  precluded  all 
ifardier  treaty.  Among  other  measures  adopted  this  year  for 
fbmishing  the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  the  redemption  of  the  land 
tas,  by  tiiie  payment  at  once  of  this  impost  for  twenty  years.  The 
atseflBed  taxes  were  tripled ;  six  millions  were  taken  from  the  sink- 
mg  Ibnd ;  four  millions  were  raised  by  a  loan,  and  the  rest  by  a 
continuation  of  the  triple  assessment  for  another  year.  Fresh  duties 
were  also  laid  on  dogs,  horses,  carriages,  and  some  articles  of 
consumption.  Li  1801,  a  change  in  the  ministry  took  place, 
when  Fitt  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Addington ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Amiens 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  by  which  the  former  restored 
idl  her  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon ; 
tiie  island  of  Malta  was  to  be  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  In  1803,  a  declaration  of  war  was  again  made  by 
Great  Britain  against  France,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  England  was  menaced  by  an  invasion.  The  French 
coast  was  crowded  with  troops,  and  the  harbours  of  Boulogne 
and  "^nmereux  filled  with  vessels  of  every  description,  to  trans- 
port  them  across  the  channel.  But  the  ^  ^  nation  of  shopkeepers," 
OS  Bom^xarte  contemptuously  termed  the  English,  was  prepared 
to  dilute  his  passage,  and,  Ruling  in  that,  to  defend  every  inch 
of  British  soil  against  the  daring  invader,  with  a  unanimity  of 
purpose  which,  combined  with  British  valour,  has  rarely  &iled 
of  success.  ^*A11  our  €eets,"  says  Hazlitt,  ^^were  put  into 
requisition,  firom  the  Baltic  to  the  Tagus,  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
ooaats  of  ^dly.  Not  a  fishing-boat  but  seemed  to  have  new 
life  put  into  it,  and  to  prepare  for  the  conflict.  Upwards  of 
five  nundred  ships  of  war,  of  various  descriptions  and  sizes, 
scoured  the  ocean  in  different  directions.  English  squadrons 
blockaded  every  port  in  the  channel  or  Mediterranean,  and  our 
cruizers  were  either  seen  scudding  over  the  waters,  like  sea-gulls 
dallying  with  their  native  element  and  hovering  near  their  prey, 
or  stood  in  and  insulted  the  enemy  on  his  own  shores,  cutting 
out  his  vessels,  or  dismantling  his  forts.  By  land,  the  hubbub 
and  consternation  were  not  less.  Britain  armed  from  one  end 
to  the  other  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  An  army  of 
volunteers  sprang  up  like  grasshoppers.  Every  hill  had  its 
horseman,  every  bush  or  bra£e  its  ^arpshooter.  The  prepara- 
tions were  not  the  least  active  at  the  ^eatest  distance  from  the 
scene  of  danger.  Petitions  were  put  mto  the  liturgy,  to  deliver 
us  from  an  insolent  and  merciless  foe,  ^  who  was  about  to  swallow 
us  up  quick;*  nor  was  there  a  church  door  in  the  remotest  comer 
of  Great  Britain,  on  which  was  not  posted  a  call  on  hi^h  asid 
low,  rich  and  poor,  to  bestir  themselves  in  l^e  coumiQTi  S^<^\^K^^ 
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which,  proceeding  fix)m  Mr  Cobbett's  powerfbl  pen,  roused  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  meanest  rustic  into  a  flame  of  martial 

7.  In  May,  1804,  Mr  Pitt  returned  to  office ;  in  the  same 
month  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  Enuperor  of  theFrench,  and  thus 
the  republic  of  France  was  terminated,  after  a  continuance  of  4186 
days,  beine  only  one  day  less  than  the  duration  of  the  oommon- 
wealth  of  England,  which  inunediately  followed  the  dec^pitatioD 
of  Charles  L  Jn  Jnly,  the  Emperor  visited  Boulogne,  and  an 
immediate  invasion  of  England  was  expected.  But  uie  diffieulty 
of  effecting  a  passage  in  the  &ce  of  the  British  navy,  and  the 
imminence  of  a  continental  war,  were  duly  i^preduUed  by  Uie 
keen  sense  of  Ni^leon.  The  news  that  an  Austrian  aimy  bad 
invaded  Bavaria  was  sufficient  to  break  off  the  projected  desoant 
upon  England.  Yet,  before  the  army  of  Boulogne  was  huiried 
on  to  the  plains  of  Austerlitz  (p.  554),  the  invi^er  addreaaed  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  England,  proposing  peace.  Whether  he 
was  ignorant  of  me  ceremonies  of  mplomatic  etiquette,  or  dioee 
to  set  them  at  defiajice,  is  of  little  consequence.  The  letter  itaelf 
is  characteristic.  ^^Sir,  my  brother;  France  and  England  abvae 
their  prosperity.  They  may  struggle  for  ages.  But  will  tbor 
governments  ihua  fulfil  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties?  And 
so  much  blood  uselessly  spilt,  will  it  not  rise  up  in  accoaation 
against  them?  I  attach  no  d^onour  to  taking  the  first  step  in 
tms  matter.  I  have  sufficiently,  I  think^roved  to  the  world 
that  I  fear  none  of  the  chances  of  war."  Me  concluded : — "May 
your  m&jesty  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  I  hare 
e^ressed,  and  my  desbre  to  mve  proofs  of  this  ancerity."  An 
ofiicial  despatch  was  forwarded  in  reply  by  Lord  Mulgrave  to 
Talleyrand,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  firom  the  "  Head 
of  the  French  government,"  and  declining  to  give  a  decisive 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  peace  without  previous  communication 
with  the  continental  allies. 

8.  The  year  1805  is  memorable  in  the  naval  annals  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  humbled 
before  the  power  of  Ka^leon  the  two  greatest  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  the  emperor  received  the  tidings  of  the  siffnal  de&at  of 
the  combined  navies  of  IVance  and  Spain.  The  Britaui  fleet,  under 
Lord  Nelson,  sailed  for  Alexandria,  supposing  that  the  Toulon 
expedition  had  been  destined  for  Egypt.  Finding,  however, 
that  its  true  destination  was  the  Westlndies,  he  started  in  pm^ 
suit,  and  came  in  sight  of  die  enemy  off  Cape  Tra&lgar,  xbe 
French  and  Spanish  ships  amounted  to  thirty-three  sail  of  the 
line  and  seven  large  firigates ;  the  English  to  twenty-  seven  line-o^ 
battle  ships  and  diree  firigates.  The  batde  be^m  at  12  o'clock 
on  the  21st  of  October,  and,  after  a  conffict  of  four  hours,  nine- 
teen sail  of  the  enemy's  line  struck  their  colours.  Aboutthe  middle 
of  the  action,  Lord  kelson  was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  and 
shortly  afterwards  ex^\i^.    ^^  'W^*  i^^^  \at«  the  worda, 
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**  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  and  the  expecta- 
tion was  amply  fulfilled.  The  action  was  gallantly  maintained  to 
its  dose  by  the  second  in  -command,  admiral  Collingwood.  In 
conseqaence  of  a  tremendous  storm  which  happened  after  the 
oigagement,  and  the  shattered  state  of'  the  enemy's  ships,  the 
ereater  part  were  destroyed.  Four  French  ships  were,  in  the 
rollowing  znonth,  defeated  off  Ferrol  by  Sir  Eichard  Strachan,  and 
all  of  them  captured.  The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  a  death- 
blow to  the  irench  and  Spanish  navies,  and  extinguished  for 
e?er  m  the  Emperor's  bosom  the  proud  thought  of  invading 
England. 

^  9-  On  the  23d  of  January,  1806,  died  William  Pitt,  the  con- 
flstent  foe  of  the  French  Bevolution,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
seven.  His  death  was  probably  hastened  by  the  disastrous 
events  of  the  continent,  and  the  failure  of  his  own  efibrts  to 
counteract  them.  Non  sibi  sed  patrice  vixiL  Pitt  was  succeeded 
by  his  persevering  opponent  Fox,  whose  general  politicalprinci- 
ples  and  well-known  attachment  to  the  emperor  of  Irance, 
affinrded  strong  hopes  of  an  immediate  conciliation  between  the 
two  countries,  and  eventually  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  A 
negofaation  was  opened  by  Napoleon,  who  consented  to  cede 
the  island  of  Malta  to  the  iBritish,  aad  proposed  that  each  party 
diotdd  retain  its  acquisitions.  But  these  visions  were  soon  dis- 
pelled by  the  death  of  Fox,  which  took  pjlace  on  the  13th  of 
September,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  steady 
advocacy  of  liberal  prmciples  by  Fox  during  a  parliamentary 
career  of  forty  years  had  earned  for  him  the  tiue  of  the  "man  of 
the  people,"  and  his  loss  was  much  regretted.  Lord  Grenville 
became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  A  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  minister  in  1807  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  passed  both  houses ;  and  thus,  after  a  paliamentary  struggle 
of  twenty  years,  this  disgracefiil  traffic  in  humaa  flesh  was 
abolished.  Li  March,  1807,  a  total  change  of  the  ministry  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  late  ministers  proposing  to  admit 
Roman  Catholics  to  serve  in  the  army,  without  requirmg  certaui 
oaths  to  be  taken  by  them.  Mr  Perceval  was  appointed  chan- 
odlor;  the  duke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Mr 
Cazming,  foreign  secretary;  and  lord  Castlereagh,  to  the  war 
department.  In  1810,  the  king,  having  lost  his  &vourite 
dauffhter,  the  princess  Amelia,  was  so  affected  as  to  be  deprived 
of  his  reason,  and  to  become  incapable  of  governing  the  country. 
The  prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  Begent,  under  certain  re- 
strictions and  regulations,  which  were  to  cease  in  Feburary,  1812, 
if  his  majesty  should  then  be  unfit  to  resume  the  regal  fimctions. 
The  assassination  of  Mr  Perceval,  May  11, 1812,  b^r  Bellingham, 
oocasioned  a  change  in  the  ministry,  when  Mr  Yansittart  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lord  Liverpool  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  the  earl  of  Bathurst  and  viscount  Sidmovvlh.  ^xm^Q^'^ 
BBCretaries  of  state.      About  this  tame,  t\i^  '^^\iax!i<&xi\>  ^v^ 
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occupied  in  investigating  some  reports  affecting  the  conduct  of 
the  princess  of  Wales,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  interconne 
between  herself  and  her  daughter,  second  in  succession  to  the 
throne,  should  be  subjected  to  restriction.  Eventually,  this 
intercourse  was  entirely  broken  ofif,  and  the  young  princess  was 
kept  under  the  eye  of  her  &ther. 

10.  During  the  years  1811 — 13,  ihe  attention  of  England  ma 
principally  devoted  to  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  reverses 
which  now  attended  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  In  1816,  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  was  despatched  with  a  British  and  Dutch  fleet  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Dev  of  Algiers  to 
discontinue  his  piratical  aggressions  on  the  vessels  of  European 
states,  and  to  liberate  his  captives.  The  Algerine  fleet  was 
attacked  in  the  harbour ;  most  of  the  ships  were  destroyed,  and 
the  dty  suflered  much  by  bombardment.  To  prevent  its  total 
destruction,  the  Dey  agreed  to  abolish  European  slavery  for 
ever ;  to  deliver  up  all  his  slaves,  of  whatever  nation,  and  all 
money  received  for  redemption  of  slaves  from  the  begmning  o^ 
the  year ;  and  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  British  consul,  w&m 
he  had  imprisoned.  The  number  of  slaves  liberated  was  1080; 
the  sum  reminded  amounted  to  82,500  dollars.  This  and  the 
following  year  were  marked  by  tiunultuous  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  other  causes  of  popular  discontent.  The  name  of 
Henry  Hunt  became  notorious.  An  attack  was  made  upon  the 
person  of  the  prince  Begent.  Investigations  were  instituted  into 
the  causes  of  the  disturbance.  To  aBeviate  the  public  burdois, 
the  pmce  remitted  the  sum  of  £50,000  a-year  out  of  his  revenue. 
The  ministers  aimounced  their  intention  of  giving  up  a  tenth  of 
their  salaries ;  Lord  Camden  relinqtiished  the  whme  of  hk  salaij 
and  emoluments.  By  these  and  other  retrenchments  a  saving 
of  about  six  millions  was  effected.  But  the  discontent  of  the 
country  was  not  allayed  by  these  concessions.  In  1817  about 
B0,000  men  prepared  to  start  from  Manchester  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  petitioning  the  prince  Begent  for  a  redress  of  gnsf* 
ances,  and  a  reform  m  parliament.  The  object  of  this  extra- 
ordinary expedition  was,  however,  foiled  by  the  exertions  of  the 
magistracy  and  the  military ;  several  of  the  leaders  were  com* 
mitted  to  prison,  and  three  executed. 

11.  The  year  1817  closed  witJi  the  much  lamented  death  of 
the  princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  prince  Begent, 
and  consort  of  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  in  the  22d  yew 
of  her  a.ge.  The  mourning  for  this  amiable  Princess  was  as  sin- 
cere as  it  was  universal.  A  deed  of  separation  had,  several  yeais 
before,  been  signed  between  the  prince  Begent  and  his  consorti 
and  the  direct  une  of  succession  was  now  interrupted.  It  was, 
therefore,  thought  expedient  that  some  of  Uie  brothers  of  the 
prince  should  marry.  TVi^  dxxV^  oC  Clarence  contracted  an  alli- 
ance with  the  princess  K(i<^^^<&  k.m^^Q^^3»3^^-^'«sa2^<^SDLV  the 
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dake  of  Cambridge  with  the  princess  Au^^sta  Wilhelmina  of 
Hesse ;  and  the  £ike  of  Kent  Tirith  the  princess  Victoria  Maria 
liOiiisa,  sister  to  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Previously  to 
these  marriages,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  Begent,  had 
been  miited  to  the  prince  of  Hesse  Homberg,  who  hi&  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1815.  In  the  year 
1818,  died  the  queen  of  England,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Greorge  the 
tlunL  Bat  the  year  1820  was  one  of  great  affliction  to  the  royal 
fioDily.  On  the  23d  of  January,  died  the  duke  of  Kent,  second 
brother  of  the  prince  Regent,  leaving  an  in&nt  daughter,  Alex- 
andrina  Victoria,  presumptive  heiress  to  the  throne.  And  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month,  his  majesty  George  m.  expired, 
in  the  ei^ty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years. 
Dming  ue  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  he  had  been  blind,  deprived 
of  reason,  and,  oonsequentiy,  entirely  separated  from  the  afiOdrs 
of  government. 

AFFAIRS  OF  IRELAND. 

•  12.  Irish  Independence, — The  appropriation  question  (p.  495), 
whidi  occurred  in  1754,  during  uie  reign  of  Greorge  il.,  was 
not  a  mere  parliamentary  strug^e  of  form  and  privilege ;  it  was 
an  indication  of  a  spirit  of  independence  which  had  begun  to 
perrade  the  Irish  nation.  One  of  its  immediate  efiects  was  the 
mcreased  importance  of  the  parliament :  in  1754  a  borough  sold 
for  three  times  as  much  as  was  given  for  it  in  1750.  On  the 
death  of  Gieorge  11.,  the  parliament,  which  had  continued  to  sit 
during  his  entire  reign — a  period  of  thirty-three  years — was  dis- 
solve^  another  was  summoned,  and  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
new  r^gn  were  devoted  to  the  grand  measure  of  a  Septennial 
BilL  Eventually,  a  bUl  was  passed  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
Iriah  parliaments  to  eight  years ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
first  octennial  parliament,  in  1769,  was  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
nMXDS  to  proceed  with  a  money  bill,  because  it  had  not  originated 
in  their  house.*  The  trade  of  Ireland,  especially  its  mani&cture 
of  wool,  had  been  for  many  years  depressed  by  prohibitory  acts  of 
the  J^tish  parliament,  remonstrance  havmg  failed,  tiie  Irish 
people  in  1778  commenced  their  ^^  Volunteer  Institation,"  and 
proceeded  to  form  some  volunteer  corps  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  antidpation  of  local  exigencies.  In  consequence  of 
this  a  bdl  was  brought  in,  in  1779,  by  Lord  North  for  permitting 
the  exportation  of  Irish  wool  to  any  part  of  Europe,  and  for  re- 
pealing sevei^  restrictions  upon  other  articles  of  commerce. 
But  this  concession  of  expediency  failed  in  producing  the  desired 

*  By  the  operation  of  Foyning*!  celebrated  statute,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VILt  <1>*  antbority  of  the  English  goTemment  was  established  in  Ireland.  All  the 
former  laws  of  England  were  made  to  be  of  force  in  Ireland  j  and  no  bill  could  be 
introdnced  into  the  Irish  parliament,  unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  tte  eonncil  of  fingtand.  Hume  states  that  the  latter  clause,  which  seems  calcu- 
lated for  ensuring  the  dominion  of  the  English,  was  really  granted  at  the  desire 
of  the  Irish  commons,  who  intended,  by  that  means,  to  secure  themselves  f^oin 
the  tyranny  of  tbdr  lords,  particularly  of  such  lieutenants  or  deyutiu  «a  vi««  ^ 
Iruh  birth. 

2b2 
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effect.  A  deeper  thought  had  taken  posseodon  of  the  Irish 
mind,  and  the  question  now  to  be  solved  aflfected  the  right  of 
the  English  to  control  the  Irish  parliament.  The  popular  fiuth 
soon  found  a  voice  in  the  representative  body.  In  1780,  Gnt- 
tan  moved  the  house  of  commons,  in  one  of  his  ffreatest  speedies, 
''*'  that  no  power  on  earth,  save  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
of  Ireland,  has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  fieland."  In  1782  took 
place  the  £unous  ^'Dungannon  Convention."  On  the  15th  of 
f'ebruary  two  hundred  armed  delegates,  the  representatives  of  a 
hundred  and  fbrtj-three  corps  of  Ulster  volunteers,  met  at  Dm- 
gannon,  and  unanimously  resolved  that  the  daim  of  Englaiid  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland,  is  **  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  griev- 
ance." The  substance  of  this  resolution  having  be^  moveaand 
carried  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  British  parliament  GODr 
curred  in  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  Geatfjb 
I.,  declaratory  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  legislate  far  m 
land ;  and  Ireland  dechuned  herself  an  Independent  Nation. 

13.  But  the  independence  of  Ireland  was  not  felt  to  be  secured 
by  the  repeal  of  a  merely  declaratory  act.  The  nation  beaune 
suspicious.  Its  murmur  was,  ^^Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferenUi^ 
The  year  1783  witnessed  a  ^and  Natiimal  Convention  of  tke 
Volunteer  delegates  at  Dublm,  for  the  purification  and  refivm 
of  the  parliament  of  aristocratic,  ministerial,  and  coipozatioD 
nominees.  In  three  weeks  the  Convention  completed  its  rafoim 
bill,  despatched  it  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  voted  their  sit- 
tines  permanent  until  its  fiite  should  be  decided.  The  soeoe  in 
paniament  was  almost  terrific.  It  was  uproar,  damour,  vioknt 
menace,  and  fiirious  recrimination.  The  house  finally  determined 
to  maintain  its  privileges  against  any  encroachments  whatevor; 
the  Grand  National  Convention  exploded ;  and  the  Yolnnteer 
Institution  received  its  first  and  fiital  blow.  Ireland  waf  now 
left  in  the  hands  of  her  parliament ;  and  a  British  majorit]rf 
secured  by  unblushing  venality,  became  the  essential  conditibn 
of  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  In  1785,  the  Commercial  Pro- 
positions of  Mr  Pitt,  for  regulating  trade  and  navigation  in  Gxeat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  evinced  a  stron?  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  British  parliament  to  return  to  we  fi)rmer  state  of  things, 
and  were  characterized  by  Grattan  as  an  '*  incipient  and  creep- 
ing union ;  a  virtual  union,  establishing  one  will  in  tiie  general 
concerns  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  reposing  that  will  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain."  The  majority  m  fiivour  of 
Pitt's  measure  was  so  small,  that  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and 
the  nationality  of  Ireland  was  still  a  reality.  In  1789,  auotinor 
manifestation  of  independence  was  exhibited  on  t^e  B^peacj 
question.  The  British  parliament  had  incurred  the  diq^leaaore 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  by  restricting  him  in  the  right  of  grantbig 
pensions  and  peerages.  The  Lrish  parliament  determined  to  bid 
nigh  for  royal  favour^  axidNOt;^^  ^  ^dsees^  requesting  the  Piinoe 
to  "exercise  and  admainaiter  allx^wviiLYii^^s^^A^^watt^gitivesto 
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tiie  orofm  and  government  thereof  belonging,"  daring  the  con- 
timiation  of  his  majesty^s  indisposition.  But  Uie  recovery  of  his 
majesty  foiled  this  patriotic  effort,  while,  in  the  minds  of  the  king 
and  hia  minister,  the  idea  of  a  legislative  union  began  to  acquire 
a  form  and  consistency. 

14.  Irish  ReheUion, — ^In  1795,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed 
vioeroj  of  Ireland,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  classes 
of  the  Irish  people.  Early  in  this  year,  Grattan  brought  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  Belief  bill.  The  viceroy  was  recalled,  and  re- 
|daced  by  Lord  Camden.  Popular  discontent  immediately  mani- 
rosted  itself  in  the  organization  of  the  United  Irishmen, — a  party 
which  bound  itself 'to  waity  of  purpose  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  and 
fidelity,  and  pledged  itself  to  emancipation  and  reform.  The 
tempest  was  gathering.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  protestant 
ascendency,  me  Orange  Association  arose  into  existence,  and 
Ireland  became  a  scene  of  consternation  and  bloodshed.  The 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  had  for  some  years  been 
oiffiified  among  the  Irish  people.  In  1796,  Theobidd  Wolfe 
Tone  repaired  to  France,  with  the  intention  of  interesting  the 
Executive  Directory  in  his  project  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  empire.  His  plan  was  entertained ;  and  an  expedition 
consisting  of  17  ships  of  the  line,  13  frigates,  7  corvettes,  and 
6  tnmsports,  sailed,  on  the  16th  of  December,  under  general 
Hoche,  from  Brest  harbour.  Of  this  armament,  thirty-five  shi^s 
reached  Bantry  Bay,  where  they  were  separated  by  a  hum- 
cane,  and  obliged  to  return  to  france.  In  the  following  year, 
a  second  expedition  to  Ireland  was  prepared  at  the  Texel ;  but 
tiie  mouth  of  the  river  was  blockaded  by  Admiral  Duncan,  provi- 
flions  &iled,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  disembark,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned.  In  the  year  1798,  a  rebellion  broke  out  and 
extended  itself  to  several  counties  in  Ireland ;  the  standard  of 
rebellion  was  hoisted  at  Wexford,  in  the  month  of  May.  A 
i^nrit  of  military  ardour  seemed  to  pervade  Great  Britain ;  all 
tanks  eagerly  formed  themselves  mto  Volunteer  corps,  and 
12,000  militia  were  sent  over  to  check  the  progress  of  the  in- 
smrection.  The  details  of  the  disastrous  and  sanguinary  war 
which  ensued,  are  too  revolting  for  recital.  A  decisive  victory 
was  finally  obtained  by  the  royal  army  at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  on 
the  12th  of  July  the  rebellion  was  subdued.  Several  of  the 
leaders  were  executed  at  Dublin;  at  Wexford,  sixty-five  persons 
were  broud^t  to  the  scaffold.  A  French  expedition  landed  in 
August  at  Killala,  under  General  Humbert.  But  the  promised 
aid  arrived  too  late.  The  decisive  blow  had  been  struck.  The 
French  commander-in-chief  was  obliged  to  surrender ;  the  Irish 
who  had  joined  him,  were  refiised  quarter,  and  500  were  slain  in 
pursuit.  In  this  unfortunate  rebellion  it  has  been  calculated  that 
80,000  lives  were  lost,  and  property  destroyed  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

.  16.  Irish  Union, — ^In  consequence  of  a  tii^asa.^<i  ^tQ^ccL^<iV\^v^^ 
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to  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  January  1799,  recommendmg 
them  to  take  into  consideration  the  neoessitj  of  a  imion  with 
Ireland,  in  order  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  both 
countries  to  produce  a  separation,  Mr  Pitt  proposed  that  the 
two  islands  should  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  to  be  repre- 
sented by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  but  without  any  altera- 
tion of  the  established  laws,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  of  either 
country.    The  Irish  parliament  rejected  the  proposition  by  a 
majority  of  111  against  106.    In  January  1800,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Irish  parliament  by  lord  Castlereagh,  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and,  afler  a  violent  debate,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  158  against  lid.    A  bill  was  then 
passed,  declaring  that,  from  and  aner  January  1,  1801,  the  two 
countries  should  be  united ;  that  the  imperial  parliament  shotdd 
be  held  in  London ;  and  that  Ireland  should  be  represented  in 
it  by  four  ecclesiastical,  and  twenty- eight  temporal  peers;  and 
in  tne  commons  by  one  hundred  members,  which  were  to  be 
elected  as  usual. 


SECTION  vni. 

CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERIOD  AFTER  THE  OONGRBSS 

OF  VIENNA. 

1.  Ghreat  Britain, — ^The  history  of  Great  Britain,  since  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  is  marked  by  few  events  of  stirring  interest. 
On  the  81st  of  January,  1820,  the  prince  Regent,  who  had  for 
several  years  been  virtual^  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  acceded 
to  the  throne  as  Greorge  Iv .  In  the  following  month  a  ne&rions 
plot  was  discovered,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  assassinate  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  overthrow  the  government.  The  leaders 
of  the  plot  were  Thistlewood,  fbrmeny  a  subaltern  office  in  a 
West-India  regiment,  and  four  persons  of  a  lower  condition, 
named  Ings,  Davison,  Tidd,  and  iBrunt.  Their  meedngs  wefe 
held  in  Cato  Street,  Edgeware  Koad.  Their  first  blow  was  to 
be  directed  against  the  ministers,  when  engaged  at  a  calMuet 
dinner  at  the  house  of  lord  Harrowby  in  Grosvenor-Square.  The 
various  barracks  were  then  to  be  surprised,  the  arms  seized,  and 
the  metropolis  to  be  fired  in  several  places.  But,  informatioD 
having  been  conveyed  to  lord  Harrowby  by  a  government  spy, 
named  Edwards,  the  conspirators  were  surprised  and  brought  to 
trial ;  the  five  leaders  were  executed,  and  uve  others  transported 
for  the  term  of  their  lives.  Symptoms  of  disaffection  occurred 
about  the  same  time  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  prose- 
cutions were  instituted  against  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  CmjEute 
Wolseley,  Mr  Henry  Hunt,  and  others,  for  seditious  and  libellooB 
aversions  on  the  go^exximent^  and  for  exciting  commotions  and 
conspiracy. 
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2.  The  attontKHi  of  the  country  was  now  occupied  for  several 
months,  and  considerable  agitation  occasioned,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  parliamentary  proceedings  against  her  majesty,  Queen 
Caroline.  The  differences  whi<£  had  existed  between  herself, 
when  princess  of  Wales,  and  the  prince  Begent,  had  induced  her 
to  leave  England  for  the  continent.  On  the  accession  of  her 
hnsband  to  the  throne,  she  assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of  England, 
and  demanded  to  be  recognised  in  that  capacity.  But  certain 
rumours  of  her  conduct,  when  abroad,  determined  the  king  and 
lus  ministers  to  refuse  her  request.  It  was  proposed  that  she 
should  receive  £50,000  a-year,  and  relinquish  the  title  and  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  queen.  The  proposition  was  reject- 
ed ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  lord  Liverpool  brought  into 
the  house  of  lords  ^^  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,^*  bearing  for 
title,  ^^An  act  to  deprive  her  majesty,  queen  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  of  the  title,  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and 
exemptions  of  Queen  Consort  of  this  realm,  and  to  dissolve  the 
mamage  between  his  majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth.*^  The  trial  began  on  the  17th  of  Aumist,  1820,  and 
occupied  about  ten  weeks.  On  the  division  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  the  numbers  were,  123  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading,  and  95  against  it.  The  third  and  last  reading  was  fixed 
for  the  10th  of  November,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only 
mne,  many  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  second  reading,  having 
declined  to  support  the  bill  with  the  divorce  clause  retained  in  it. 
The  sentiments  of  the  house  being  so  nearly  balanced,  the 
ministers  determined  to  abandon  the  measure.  The  coronation 
of  George  lY.  having  been  fixed  for  the  19th  of  July,  1821,  the 
queen  now  claimed  me  right  of  being  crowned  with  lus  majesty. 
The  claim  was  rejected,  and  the  health  of  the  queen  sank  under 
the  mortification  to  which  she  was  subjected.  On  the  7th  of 
August  she  expu-ed. 

3.  In  the  year  1824,  the  state  of  Ireland  occasioned  alarm  to 
the  government.  A  self-constituted  body,  entitled  the  ^^  Catholic 
Association,"  rose  into  existence,  denouncing  the  injustice  of 
in^>osinff  upon  the  whole  Irish  people  a  tithe-tax  in  support  of 
an  establishment,  the  religion  of  which  was  not  acknowledged  by 
a  very  ^eat  majority  of  them;  and  demanding  a  voluntary 
contribution,  under  the  name  of  Hie  ^*  Catholic  rent,"  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy  who  professed  the  Romish  religion.  In 
1828,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Bussell  for  the  repeal 
of  the  test  and  corporation  acts;  it  passed  both  houses,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  success  of  the  long-agitated  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  In  the  be^ning  of  this  year,  the  di^ 
of  Wellington  was  appointed  premier,  and  the  Catholic  assoda- 
tioQ  redoubled  its  exertions.  Mr  O'Connell  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  was  elected 
as  a  member  for  the  county  of  Clare.  His  return  was  for 
tilie  present  opposed,  but  it  was  evident  tV^at  \i\i^  cJo^^cX.  qH  ^'^ 
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aModfttion  was  daily  assuming  a  greater  consisteiicy.     Tlie 
protestants    c^  Ireland   were  alarmed.      Orange-lodges,  and 
societies  called  Brunswick  clubs,  were  organized.    The  country 
appeared  to  be  threatened  with  civil  war.     Under  the  pressure 
^  circumstances,  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Feel 
brought  forward,  in  the  year  1829,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  by  emancipating  them  from  the  disabilitieB 
uiMler  which  they  laboured,  and  rendering  them  eligible  to  dvfl 
and  political  offices,  on  their  swearing  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
declaring  against  all  temporal  authority  of  the  pope,  or  of  any 
other  potentate,  directly  or  indirectly,  within  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain.    It  was  proposed  to  exclude  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  offices  of  lord  heutenant  of  Ireland  and  of 
lord  chancellor,  and  from  all  appointments  in  the  uniTersities, 
and  similar  ecclesiastical  establislunents.    It  was  farther  enacted 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  bill  being  passed,  the  forty-shiUing 
electors  of  Lreland  should  be  disfrandbdsed,  in  order  that  the 
privilege  of  election  should  be  intrusted  to  more  res^xynsibie 
parties.     On  the  13th  of  April,  ailer  a  struggle  of  35  years,  this 
measure,  having  previously  passed  through  both  houses,  recdved 
the  royal  assent,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Britbh  law. 

4.  Greorge  IV.  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1830,  and  was 
succeeded  by  WUliam  Henr^,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  eldest 
surviving  brother  of  the  late  kmg,  under  the  title  of  William  IV. 
At  the  dose  of  this  year,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  B. 
Peel  resigned  their  offices,  and  lord  Grey  was  appointed  premier. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  lord  John  Russell  brought  forward 
the  long-agitated  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.    It  was 
now  proposed  to  disfranchise  every  borough,  not  possessing  2OO0 
inhabitants ;  to  Hmit  the  representation  of  those  possessing  only 
4000  inhabitants,  to  a  single  member ;  to  extend  the  franchise 
to  twenty-seven  towns,  which  had  not  formerly  enjoyed  it ;  to 
add  two  representatives  to  the  number  sent  by  the  twenty-seven 
of  the  principal  counties ;  and  to  supply  members  to  several 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  which  had  hitherto  been  vrithont 
representatives.     By  these  alterations,  the  elective  frandiise 
would  be  extended  to  600,000  persons,  who  had  formerly  been 
unrepresented,  but  the  number  of  the  representatives  would  be 
reduced  from  668  to  596.    After  a  discussion  of  several  weeb, 
the  ineasure  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  299  against  291.    The 
parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  question  was  brought  forward 
m  the  new  parliament  in  July,  when  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  109,  but  was  rejected  in  the  house  of  lords  by  a 
majority  of  41.      Discontent  was  evidenced  throughout  the 
ooimtry :  the  houses  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  attack- 
ed ;  the  city  of  Bristol  was  fired  in  sevei^  parts ;  the  town  of 
Derby  was  the  scene  of  violent  outrage ;  tne  mansion  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  w^a  T^dniei^^  \;()  «&hea.    Societies  were  formed 
aader  the  title  of  po^icai  \nn.Qt^\  \xv-^:^\>\a^  ^^a:^  ^«^xe  dis- 
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^yedf  and  masses  of  the  oommunity  begun  to  arm  tliemselTes. 
A^  third  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  disputed  bill,  and  the 
minister  requested  a  creation  of  peers.  This  was  revised,  and 
lord  Grey  resigned  his  office.  But  the  opposition  were  unable 
to  fbnn  a  ministry.  Lord  Grey  was  recalled,  and  in  consequence 
of  an  intimation  from  the  king  to  the  opposition  peers  of  the 
neoessity  of  proceeding  with  the  measure,  the  bill  was  passed ; 
the  royal  assent  was  added,  and  the  momentous  question,  which 
bad  a^tated  tiie  country  for  fifty  years,  was  finally  determined. 

6.  In  1837,  William  IV.  was  succeeded  by  her  present 
majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent.  In 
1840,  she  married  her  first  cousin.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe* 
Cobnrg-Gotha.  The  first  event  of  this  reign  was  a  revolt  in  the 
Caaadas,  prindpaUy  raised  by  the  Canadians  of  French  origin 
and  some  discontented  persons  in  the  upper  province,  and 
enoouraged  by  partisans  firom  the  United  States,  who,  to 
the  other  elements  of  discord,  added  a  claim  to  a  portion  of 
disputed  territory  for  the  state  of  Maine.  Lord  Ashburton  was 
despatched  on  a  special  mission,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
adjustm^it  of  the  boundary  question.  The  disturbances  in 
Canada  were  also  suppressed,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  pro- 
vinces were  connected  together  by  a  legislative  union.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law 
separated  the  prindpality  of  ELanover  firom  the  British  crown, 
to  which  it  had  been  annexed  since  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick  in  Great  Britain;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
became  king  of  Hanover.  The  last  event  which  requires  notice 
during  this  reign,  is  the  cause  of  the  accession  of  the  present 
ministrv  to  power.  The  distress  of  the  country  and  the  defici- 
ency of  the  exchequer  induced  the  cabinet  of  lord  Melbourne  ta 
propose  a  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  and  to 
Himifiiah  the  differential  duties  between  foreign  and  colonial 
timber  and  sugar.  These  measures  were  rejected;  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  was  carried ;  and  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  succeeded  to  the  government 
of  the  country. 

6.  Spain, — The  arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
brought  litde  repose  to  the  Peninsula.  The  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Ferdinand  VU.  to  restore  absolutism  was  met  by  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  Cortes,  wlule  the  South  American 
colonies,  fi:om  which  Spain  derived  her  principal  commercial 
resources,  were  in  a  state  of  open  revolt.  In  1823,  Louis  XVUI., 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  by 
which  the  royal  power  in  Spain  had  been  almost  anmhilated, 
sent  an  army  across  the  Pyrenees,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Angouleme.  The  Cortes  fled  before  the  invaders  to 
Cadiz ;  Ferdmand  was  reinstated  in  his  former  authority,  and 
for  a  season  tranquillity  was  restored.  Meanwhile  the  South 
American  republics  withdrew  themselves  from  VSassa  ^^^^aaMsfeXK* 
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Spain,  and  their  independence  was  recognised  by  tihe  govenk- 
ment  of  Great  Britain.    But  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  September 
20th,  1833,  led  to  a  renewal  of  disturbances,  and  eventually  to 
the  breaking  out  of  a  civil  war,  which  was  characterized  by  a 
protracted  series  of  cold-blooded  atrocities.    The  Salic  law, 
maintained  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  excluded  females  from  the 
throne.    Ferdinand's  only  child  was  an  infant  daughter;  to  secure 
her  succession,  he  had  repealed  this  law;  Isabella  was  proclaim- 
ed at  Madrid,  and  the  queen-mother,  Christina,  was  appointed 
regent.    The  claims  of  Don  Carlos,  the  king's  brother,  were 
thus  set  aside.    But  a  formidable  party  espoused  his  cause  in  the 
Biscayan  provinces,  under  Zumalacarregui  and  a  priest  named 
Merino.      A  quadruple  treaty  was   formed    between    Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  and  England,  for  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
in&nt  queen  and  the  regent,  who  found  their  support  in  the 
liberal  party,  and  adopted  the  constitution  of  1812.     The  san- 
guinary events  which  followed  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  alL 
England,  without  direct  interference,  permitted  an  auxiliary  force 
of  10,000  men,  raised  within  the  United  Elingdom,  to  take  arms 
in  the  cause  of  the  queen;  but  after  an  ineffectual  service  of  two 
years,  this  force  was  disbanded,  and  returned  home.     The 
struggle  continued  till  the  year  1840,  when  the  queen-mother 
resigned  the  regency,  and  the  cortes  conferred  that  dignity  on 
General  Espartero.    The  Carlist  cause  declined,  and  a  general 
pacification  was  concluded.     It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented  that 
confusion  still  reigns  in  this  disorganized  country.     Espartero 
has  been  driven  to  a  foreign  soil,  and  the  issue  of  the  contest  is 
still  uncertain. 

7.  Portugal — ^These  disastrous  events  have  not  been  confined 
to  Spain.  John  YI.  of  Portugal,  died  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1826,  when  the  crown  devolved  to  his  eldest  son,  Don  PedrOi 
emperor  of  the  Portugese  colonies  of  Brazil.  The  emperor, 
however,  waived  his  ri^t  in  &vour  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria, 
granted  a  liberal  constitution  to  the  country,  and  appointed  his 
brother,  Don  Miguel,  regent.  The  temptation  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  In  1829,  the  Begent  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Portugal,  while  Pedro  was  resolved  to 
maintain  the  right  of  his  daughter.  During  a  period  of 
two  years,  a  sanguinary  contest  was  carried  on  between  the 
partisans  of  the  two  brothers.  An  application  was  made  to 
England,  and  a  British  armament,  under  admiral  Napier,  was 
despatched  to  the  Tagus  on  behalf  of  the  queen.  Under  the 
command  of  this  gallant  officer,  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel  was 
presently  defeated;  this  decisive  blow  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Lisbon,  where  a  treaty  was  signed,  in  1834,  between 
France,  Spain,  and  England,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  usurper 
^m  the  Portuguese  territories.  Donna  Maria  was  established 
*"  iier  throne,  \mdex  l\ift  xe^eivcy  of  her  father ;  and  upon  his 
'    whicb  occurred.  b\xox\V^  s£\^^^^^ ^^^^  ^^^\svred  of  age^ 
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Her  first  husband  was  the  prince  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  died  soon 
after  hia  marriage.  Her  i,resent  husband  is  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Saxe  Coburg,  a  near  relative  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain. 

8.  France, — The  domestic  history  of  France,  since  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XYIU.,  to  the  death  of  this  monarch,  afibrds  no 
evoit  of  particular  interest.  The  revolution  had  given  to  the 
middle  dfisses  of  society  a  considerable  share  in  the  property  of 
the  country,  and  they  acquired  a  corresponding  poUtical  unport- 
ance.  In  1824,  Louis  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X.,  who  intrusted  the 
direction  of  the  cabinet  to  prince  Polignac.  The  king  and  his 
minister  became  exceedingly  unpopular  in  consequence  of  their 
arbitrary  measures,  and  a  fresh  storm  was  rapidly  gathering  over 
the  destmies  of  France.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  three  ordi- 
nances were  published,  involving  a  sacrii&ce  of  the  constitutional 
privileges  granted  by  the  charter,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
old  system  of  despotic  rule.  By  the  first,  the  newly  elected 
■chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved,  before  it  had  assembled; 
by  the  second,  the  law  of  elections  was  changed,  so  as  to  secure 
a  greater  influence  to  the  government ;  by  me  third,  the  press 
was  subjected  to  new  and  censorial  restrictions,  which  were 
entirely  subversive  of  its  liberties.  The  Parisians  rose  in  arms, 
and  barricaded  the  principal  streets.  Two  regiments  of  the  line 
joined  the  insurgents,  and  for  three  days,  the  city  was  a  scene 
of  sanguinary  conflict.  The  populace  were  triumphant ;  the 
king  was  deserted;  the  royalist  troops  were  driven  out  of  Paris; 
a  provisional  government  was  formed ;  Charles  X.  was  dethron- 
ea ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  placed  on  the  throne, 
under  uie  title  of  Louis  Philippe  I.,  king  of  the  French.  In 
Mar,  1830,  the  French  took  possession  of  Algiers,  which  was 
deduured  to  be  a  colony  of  France.  Continued  conflicts  have 
subsequently  taken  place  between  the  French  troops  and  the 
Arabs  of  the  surrounding  country,  under  the  bold  guidance  of 
Abd-el  Kader,  and  have  mvolved  the  colonists  in  hostilities  with 
the  emperor  of  Morocco.  The  bombardments  of  Tangier  and 
of  Mogadore  are  among  the  most  recent  events  of  the  present 
day. 

9.  Belgium. — ^The  revolution  of  1830  in  France  was  quickly 
followed  by  an  insurrection  in  a  neighbouring  country.  The 
incorporation  of  Belgium  and  Holland  was  found  to  have  been  an 
impofitic  measure  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  On  the  25th  of 
August,  1830,  the  populace  of  Brussels  rose  against  the  Dutch 
authorities  and  garrison,  and  expelled  them  from  the  dty.  A 
provisional  government  was  formed,  and  Belgium  became  an 
mdependent  state.  On  the  2l8t  of  July,  1831,  the  crown  was 
bestowed  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Uoburg. 

10.  Poland, — ^The  insurrectionary  spirit  now  manifested  itself 
in  Poland.    Goaded  by  the  severity  oi  the  E.\iaa\aci  ^o^^sroxassoJi^ 
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under  the  ArchdukB  Constantine,  the  nnlbrtaiiate  Poles  took 
up  arms  in  1830  against  their  oppressor.  The  Europettn  states 
looked  on,  and  took  no  part  in  the  strag^e.  For  nearly  two 
years  the  unequal  contest  raged,  when  the  northern  despot  over- 
powered the  insurgents  by  numbers,  entered  thdr  capital, 
banished  multitudes  of  them  to  Siberia,  and  compelled  otlMn  to 
have  recourse  to  voluntary  exile.  Pohmd  has  never  since  re- 
gaind  her  nationality. 

11.  Greece  and  Turkey, — The  year  1820  was  distinguished  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turkish  govemmeDt;  m 
the  following  year  its  effects  were  fearfully  exhibited  in  the  great 
city  of  the  East.  The  first  outbreak  of  Greek  revolt  had  taken 
place,  under  Ypsilanti,  in  Moldavia,  and  a  proclamati(m  bad 
been  issued,  f^pealin^  to  the  emperor  Alexander  for  support 
The  Sultan  armed  his  Mussulman  subjects,  and  let  them  looie 
upon  the  Greek,  the  Frank,  and  the  Armenian  population  of 
Constantinople.  "Every  day,"  says  Dr  WaJsh,  "some  new 
atrocities  were  committed,  and  the  bodies  of  victims  were  &&/s 
hanging  against  doors  and  walls,  or  lying  without  their  heads, 
weltering  and  trampled  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  streets.  In  ftet,  sH 
that  Byron  has  feigned  of  Corinth,  or  Bruce  has  described  of 
Abysfflnia,  or  you  have  elsewhere  read  that  is  barbarous,  teniUe, 
and  dis^ting  in  Eastern  usages,  was  here  realized."  The  XQ" 
surrection  proceeded  with  various  success  in  the  islands  aod 
on  the  continent  of  Greece.  The  opulent  and  peacefiil  Sdo  was 
reduced  to  a  desert ;  almost  the  whole  of  its  population  was 
massacred,  or  sold  "like  cattle  in  an  English  fairp  the  streets 
and  the  country  were  strewed  with  mangled  bodies,  the  wdk 
filled  with  chil(ken,  where  they  were  thrown  by  their  agoniaed 
mothers,  as  an  only  refuge  from  Turkish  barbarity.  For  six 
years  a  wasting  war,  enacted  under  every  species  of  atrocitjr, 
desolated  the  c&ssic  soil  of  Greece.  In  1826,  J^^olouffhi,  tiie 
last  hope  of  the  western  Greeks,  fell,  and  was  consigned  to  all 
the  horrors  of  rapine  and  licentiousness.  The  Sultan,  still  un- 
able to  crush  the  revolt  by  his  own  stren^h,  obtained  the  aid  of 
his  powerful  dependant,  Mohfunmed  Ah,  the  pacha  of  Egfpt 
Ibrtdiim  Pacha,  son  of  this  potentate,  was  sent  with  a  powenol 
army  into  the  Morea ;  the  excesses  which  were  now  perpetrated 
led  to  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  European  powers.  Russia, 
France,  and  England,  advised  the  Porte  to  offer  terms  of  pac^- 
cation  to  the  Greeks.  They  recommended  that  the  Sultan  mould 
retain  the  nominal  superiority,  receive  an  annual  tribute,  and  have 
a  determinate  voice  m  the  nomination  of  authorities ;  that  the 
authorities,  however,  should  be  chosen  by  the  Greeks  thems^^ves; 
and  that  allMussulmans  havingproperty  in  Greece,  should  resign  it, 
and  accept  indenmification.  These  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Sal- 
tan, and  a  treaty  was  consequently  signed  between  Russia,  France, 
and  England,  for  axtestm^\\i&  o'^eE^^BLQTk&X^VKQiQn  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  fox  aaae^tUxi^  VSaa  \si'^j5!^eBi^«as»  ^  ^^cudtd^  T<\ 
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orry  these  intentbns  into  effect, «  combined  fleet,  con:q;>osed  of 
a  British  squadron  under  Sir  £dward  Codrington,  a  Frendi 
Muadran  under  admiral  De  Rigny,  and  a  Russian  squadron  under 
admiral  Heiden,  sailed  into  me  Mediterranean.  The  Turko- 
Bgyptian  fleet  entered  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  and  was 
Uockaded  by  the  allied  squadrons.  An  armistice  was  concluded 
vith  Ibrahim  Pacha;  it  was  flagrantly  violated;  the  allies  enter- 
ed the  harbour,  when  a  shot  was  fired  from  a  Turkish  yessel. 
This  was  the  si^ial  for  immediate  hostilities ;  a  general  engase- 
ment  «:isued,  and,  in  about  four  hours,  the  combined  Timash 
sad  Egyptian  fleets  were  annihilated.  The  arrival  of  some 
Fremdi  forces  obliged  the  Turks  to  evacuate  the  Morea,  and  the 
indiKieDdaice  of  Greece  was  virtually  accomplished. 

12.  But  the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  fleet  rather  confirmed 
than  weakened  the  determination  of  the  Sultan.  War  was  de- 
dared  against  the  Forte.  A  French  army  entered  the  Morea, 
and  recovered  all  the  posts  which  had  been  occupied  W  Turkish 
nrridons.  Meanwhile  the  Russians,  under  general  Diebitsch, 
odd  siege  to  Silistria.  This  city  having  smrendered,  the  Russian 
general  forced  a  passage  through  the  Balkan,  and  fell  in  with  the 
erand  vizier,  who  was  proceeding  to  take  up  his  quarters  in 
Salanmo.  A  decisive  battle  tooK  place,  and  the  Turks  were 
irretrievably  defeated.  Adrianople  fell  into  the  hands  of  ike 
conquerors' without  a  struggle,  and  Constantinople  lay  before 
them.  The  Sultan  now  acceded  to  terms  of  peace,  and  signed  a 
trea^  on  the  14th  of  September,  1829,  by  which  he  agreed  to 
payror  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  allow  the  Russian  line  of 
mmtier  to  be  furUier  advanced  into  Asia  than  it  had  formerly 
been.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  formal  assertion  of  the 
independence  of  Greece.  A  congress  of  the  three  powers  was 
held  in  London,  when  the  crown  of  Greece  was  tendered  to 
prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe  Goburg.  After  a  long  negotiation,  the 
ofEsr  was  declined.  The  crown  was  then  bestowed  on  prince 
Otho,  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

13.  China, — ^In  the  year  1839,  the  British  intercourse  with 
China  was  terminated  by  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  opiiun 
trade.  The  Chinese  market  had  been  supplied  with  this  drug 
principally  firom  Lidia;  its  cultivation  in  that  country  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  is  said  to  have  returned  a  revenue  of 
upwards  of  2^  milhons  yearly.  Down  to  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  was  a  le^tunate  branch  of  commerce.  Afl>er  that  period, 
its  importation  was  prohibited  by  the  Clunese  authorities.  A 
contraband  trade  was  then  carried  on,  and  the  demand  for  the 
article  rose  to  such  an  excess,  Jthat,  in  little  more  than  forty  years, 
the  consumption  increased  fix^m  1000  to  27000  chests  per  annum, 
each  chest  containing  about  160  pounds  weight.    The  Chinese 

government  proceeded  to  take  decided  measures.  Captain  Elliott, 
tie  En^h  resident  at  Canton,  was  placed  \mdei  x^i^^V  vsA 
cargoes  of  opium,  amounting  in  value  to  neaxV^  tXa^ft  \s^i^ciQ& 
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steriing,  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Chinese  commissioner  Lm« 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  1840,  a  British  naval  and  military 
force  appeared  on  the  coast  of  China.    The  island  of  Chusan  ww 
captured  in  July,  and  various  other  successes  attended  the 
British  arms  during  the  few  following  months.    The  emperor  o! 
China  now  had  recourse  to  diplomacy,  and  despatched  Ke-sheOf 
as  imperial  commissioner,  to  arran^  an  equitable  treaty.  But  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Chinese  was  as  meiSectual  as  their  arms :  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  evaded,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
British  were  intended  to  be  the  dupes  of  Chinese  ini^nceri(>7' 
Ke-shen  declared  that  his  object  was  ^^  to  bridle  and  curb  w 
pro  tempore,  in  order  to  prepare  for  exterminating  us  at  some 
future  period.**    In  January,  1841,  preparations  were  made  for 
attacking  the  Bogue  forts,  which  were  speedily  carried.    The 
events  of  the  war  are  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  require  njnute 
details.    Canton  and  Kin^o  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  Su*  Henry  Fottinger  arrived  at  Macao, 
and  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  north  of  China. 
Amoy,  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  surrendered  to  the  BridsL 
A  treaty  was  then  negotiated,  by  which  the  island  of  Hoog* 
kong  was  ceded  for  ever  to  the  British  crown,  five  of  the 
principal  ports  of  China  were  opened  to  our  commerce,  and  the 
emperor  agreed  to  pay  twenty- one  millions  of  dollars  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  property  of  the  British,  which  had  boea 
destroyed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

14.  United  States  of  America. — In  May,  1787,  general  Wash- 
ington was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  a  project  of  a  consti- 
tution was  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  and  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  established,  by  which    the   several 
states  elected  their  delegates  to    congress.     Under  the  new 
government,  the    States    emerged    from   their  financial  and 
commercial  difficulties,  and  attamed  a  high  degree  of  national 
prosperity.    The  new  constitution  had,  nowever,  divided  the 
country  into  political  parties :  the  two  grand  divisions  were  de- 
signated as /eJeraZtiste  and  anti-federalists.    The  former  of  these 
advocated  the  expediency  of  conferring  the  largest  amount  of 
power  upon  the  supreme  central  authorities;  the  latter  contended 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  provincial  legislatures,  in  which  the 
popular  voice  could  be  more  efifectually  heard.     The  federalists 
leaned  towards  aristocracy  and  England;   the  anti-federalists 
towards  democracy  and  France.    After  the  death  of  Washington, 
the  popular  party  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  the  election  of 
Jefierson  to  the  presidency  in  1801,  in  opposition  to  Mr  Adams, 
was  the  crowning  triumph  of  democracy.     The  dominant  party 
then  acquired  the  name  of  democrats  or  republicans,     Li  1824, 
the  name  of  federalist  was  changed  for  that  of  national-republi- 
cans, when  the  opposite  yorty  began  to  be  called  Jackson-men. 
In  1834  tlie  old  fedeieltoa -^ece  tksjca!^  MiKl^s'^  the  democrats, 
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supported  Van  Buren,  tories;  of  the  latter  party,  those  who 
)cated  extreme  opinions,  have  acquired  the  soubriquet  of 
-focos.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  desig- 
3118  invariably  indicate  &ced  principles:  questions  have 
flionally  arisen,  in  the  discussion  of  which  the  party  symbols 
)  changed  sides,  and  whig  and  conservative^  iory  and  democrat, 
i  become  respectively  synonymous  terms. 
>.  The  events  of  the  revolutionary  war  which  agitated 
3pe,  during  the  career  of  Napoleon,  were  felt  across  the 
ntic.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  was  restricted  by  the 
snxres  of  England  and  of  France ;  the  impressment  of  sea- 

on  board  we  American  vessels  by  British  men-of-war  was 
ly  complained  of;  a  suspicion  was  also  entertained  that  the 
KDB  haa  been  instigated  to  acts  of  hostility  by  Briti^  agents. 
812,  a  declaration  of  war  against  England  passed  the  house 
^presentalives,  and  was  immediately  rollowed  by  an  invasion 
anada.  During  the  two  following  years,  hostilities  were  pro- 
ted  between  the  two  countries  with  various  success.  On  the 
Insion  of  the  great  European  struggle,  the  subjects  of  dispute 
reen  England  and  the  United  States  were  happily  arranged 
treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  JDecemto:, 


THE  END 
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According  to  Abp,  Usher's  calculation  by  the  Hebrew  Text  qfthe  Bibk, 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE  OP  CHRONOLOGY. 

The  Flan  of  the  following  Chronological  Table,  though 
extremely  simple,  requires,  as  being  a  new  one,  a  short  ezpu- 
nation.  In  order  to  eire  a  distinct  Yiew  of  the  sacceesion  of 
Princes  in  the  chief  Empires  or  Kingdoms,  without  empbying 
for  that  purpose  different  columns,  which- distracts  too  much  the 
attention,  and  occupies  unnecessarily  a  great  deal  of  space,  the 
Series  of  the  Sovereigns  of  different  Nations  is  distinguished  in 
this  Table  by  their  being  printed  in  different  IVpograpliieil 
Characters.  Thus,  the  l&nes  of  the  Kings  and  ihiBferon  of 
Bome  is  printed  in  Roman  Capitals ; — as 

14.  TIBERIUS,  Emperor  of  Rome. 

The  Series  of  the  Popes  is  distinguishable  by  this  character  f 
prefixed  to  each  name ; — as 

1513.  f  Pope  Leo  X. 

That  of  the  Sultans  of  the  Ottoman  Empre,  by  a })  prefixed 
to  the  name. 

The  names  of  the  Emperors  of  Grermany  are  printed  in  Bo- 
man  Small  Capitals ; — ^as 

887.  Arnold,  Emperor  of  Grermany. 

The  Kings  of  England  are  marked  by  the  black  Saxon 
Type ; — as 

1066.  ISfttlliam  (the  Conqueror)  King  of  England. 

The  Kings  of  Scotland  are  printed  in  Italic  Capitals  ;•— as 
1390.  ROBERT  III.  King  of  Scotland. 

And  the  Kings  of  France  are  distinguished  by  the  usual  luHk 
Type ; — as 

1498.  Louis  XII,  King  of  France. 

By  this  method  the  Succession  of  the  Sovereigns  in  the  difife^ 
ent  Kingdoms  is  immediatel;^  distinguishable  to  the  eye,  as  well 
as  the  Duration  of  their  R^ns,  while  the  intervening  space  is 
filled  by  the  Remarkable  Events  that  occurred  in  that  penod  all 
over  the  World ;  and  thus  the  connection  of  General  History  is 
preserved  unbroken.  A  marginal  column  is  added  of  Illustrioiifl 
Persons ;  which  being  appropriated  chiefly  to  men  of  leaming 
and  genius,  presents  to  the  reader  a  view  oi  the  progress  d 
science,  and  affords  an  easy  means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
literary  character  of  any  particular  age  in  vxe  histoiy  of  man- 
kind. 
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004  The  Creation  of  the  World,  according  to  Abp. 
Uaher^s  calcnlation  by  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  ScriptoreB. 
According  to  Dr.  Hales,  who  follows   the 
longer  chronology  of  Josephus  and  the  Sep- 
tni^nt,  6411. 
Accoraing  to  the  Samaritan  yersion,  4700. 
According  to  Fynes  Clinton,  4138. 
According  to  *^L*Art  de  yerifer  loi  Dateg,*' 
4963. 

01  Indian  Era  of  the  Ealiyuea. 

00  Chinese  Cyclical  Era  of  sixty  yean  com- 
menced, conseqnently  in  1845  we  are  in  the 
45th  year  of  the  76th  cycle. 

148  Era  of  the  Deluge,  according  to  Usher. 

Hales,  31 55. 

P.Clinton,2482 

47  The  bnilding  of  Babel.— The  dispersion  of 
mankind,  and  the  confusion  of  languages. 
(2554.  Hales.) 

17  Nimrod  supposed  to  haye  built  Babylon,  and 
Assur  to  haye  built  Nineyeh. 

88  Menes  (in  Scripture,  Misnum)  founds  the  mo- 
nardiy  of  Ejninpt,  and  enacts  laws. 

84  The  Shepherd  Kings  conquer  Egypt. 

75  Semiramis  queen  of  Assyria. 

40  Moeres  king  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  in  Egypt. 

f96  The  birth  of  Abiam.    (2153^  Hales.) 

^l  Era  of  the  Call  of  Abraham.    (2078.  Hales.) 

)12  Chedarlaomer  subdues  seyenJ  of  the  kings  m 
Judea. 

!97  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heayen. 

(95  Isaac  bom.    (2053.  Hales.) 

156  Inachus  founds  the  kingdom  of  Aigos  in 
Greece 

136  Jacob  and  Esau  bom.    (1993.  Hales.) 

!25  The  Shepherd  Kings  abandon  "Egypt, 

!23  Death  of  Abraham.    (1978.  Hales.) 

'96  The  Deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica. 

'22  Sesostris  or  Barneses  king  of  E^pt. 

135  Joseph  dies  in  Egypt.    (1792.  Hales.) 

i82  The  chronology  of  the  Amndelian  Marbles  Atlaa,  Asiron.  and  Pro- 
begins. 

»71  Moses  bom  in  Egypt. 

»66  Cecrops  the  Egyptian  founds  Athens,  and  in- 
stitutes marriage. 

>46  Scamander  founds  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

>32  JucUpnent  of  the  Areopagus  between  Mars  and 
K^tune,  two  princes  of  Thessaly. 

929  The  Deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly. 

>22  The  Council  of  the  Amphictyons  instituted. 

>20  Corinth  built.  \ 


Mena*8    l^slation    in 

India. 
Oguz  Khan*B  among  the 

Turks. 
Hosheng  and  Jemshid''B 

in  Persia. 


metfiouB  Ms  brother. 


eoo 
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B.C. 


Hhutrious  PertoM. 


composer  o/kfom 


Sanconiathon,  Hid* 
Jason,  Hercules,  /. 


1519  Cadmus  the  Phoenician  builds  Tbebes,  and  in- 
troduces letters  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 

into  Greece. 
513  The  supposed  era  of  the  history  of  Job.  Job  /.  ab. 

511  Danaus  came  from  £jy;ypt  into  Greece. 
506  Erectheus  institutes  the  Panathensean  games. 
491  Era  of  the  Exode  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 

(1648.  Hales.) 
453  The  first  Olympic  games  celebrated  in  Greece.  Moses. 
452  The  Pentateuch,  or   five   books  of   Moses, 

written. 
451  Death  of  Moses — The  Israelites  led  into  the 

land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua.     (1606.  Hales; 

1585.  F.  Clinton.) 
438  Pandion  kinff  of  Auiens. 
415  The  Book  of  Joshua  supposed  to  be  written 

by  Phinehas  the  high-priest. 
406  Minos  gives  laws  to  the  Cretans. 
327  *Moeris,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Egyptian  Glen,  the  mott  wtd 

kings. 
322  Belus  rei^  in  Babylon. 
308  *  Sesostns  the  Great  king  of  Egypt. 
283  *  Pelops,  the  Lydian,  gives  his  name  to  Sonth- 

em  Greece. 
267  Ninus  reigns  in  Assyria. 
266  (Edipus  marries  his  mother  Jocasta,  and  reigns 

inThebes. 
2jS3  The  Argonantic  expedition. — (According  to 

tiie  Newtonian  chronology,  9o7.) 
257  Theseus  unites  the  cities  ofAttica. 
255  The  Israelites  delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 
252  Tyre,  the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  built  by  IhejOrpheus,  Mutie, 

Sidonians. 
239  Latinus  ^>wa  to  reupi  in  Italy. 
225  Siege  of  Thebes.— War  between  Etyodes  and 

Polynices. 
—  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  kings  of  Laced»mon« 
215  Second  war  of  Thebes,  or  war  of  the  Epigonoi, 
207  Gideon  judge  of  Israel  for  forty  years. 
202  Teucer  built  Salamis. 
193  The  Troian  war  begins. 
184  Era  of  uie  taking  and  burning  of  Troy  by  the 

Grreeks.  —  (According   to   the   A"™^^^'ftn 

Marbles,  1209.) 
182  JEjieas  lands  in  Italy. 
155  Samson  bom. 

104  Return  of  the  Heraclids  into  Peloponnesus. 
099  Samuel  delivers  Israel. 
— — >  Jephthah  judge  of  IsraeL 
082  *  Cheops,  or  Chemmis  king  of  Esypt,  to  whom 

the  building  of  the  first  pyramid  is  attributed.  - 
079  Saul   first   kmg  of  the  Hebrews  or  Jews. 

(1096.  P.  C.) 
070  Medon  first  Archon  (for  life)  of  Athois. 
069  Codnis,  lung  of  Athens,  devotes  hhnself  for 

his  country. 
055  David  king  of  t^ie  "H.©\iww^  ox  ^<r«%,  \ 

016  Solomon  lung  oi  t2iiQ  Hq\>i«^v^.  v 


Musoens,  Poetf/. 
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B.C. 

1012  Era  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple.     (1027. 

Hales.) 
1004  Dedication  of  Solomon^s  Temple. 
980  Rehohoam  king  of  Judah.    (975.  Jahn.) 

Jeroboam  king  of  Israel.     (975.  Jahn.) 

889  Jehu  usurps  the  throne  of  Israel.    (884.  Jahn.) 
Athalia,  widow  of  Jehoram,  usurps  the  throne 

of  Judah.  [ 

886  Homer's  Poems  brought  from  Asia  into  6reece.| 
884  Lycurgus  reforms  the  republic  of  Lacedamon. 
869  The  city  of  Carthage  built  by  Dido. 
825  Jeroboam  restores  the  glory  of  Israel  m  a 

reign  of  forty-one  years. 
820  Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  whidi 

finishes  that  kingdom. 
806  Jonah  preaches  repentance  to  Nineveh. 
r91  *  Caranus  the  first  king  of  Macedon. 
r76  The  FiBST  Olympiad  begins  (about  July  1) 

in  this  year. 
r69  Syracuse  built  by  Archius  of  Corinth. 
r67  Sardanapalus  kinf  of  Assyria. 
rCO  The  Ephori,  popmar  magistrates,  instituted  at 

LacedaBmon. 
r59  (Jahn)  Jotham  king  of  Judah. 

Pekah  kinsf  of  Israel. 

r57  Hylattes  king  of  Lydia. 
r54  Decennial  Anhons  elected  at  Athens. 
^63  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ROME  BY  RO- 
MULUS. 
'51  Rape  of  the  Sabines. 
r52  *  Athens  at  Athens  appointed  for  ten  years 

instead  of  for  life. 
'47  The  Era  of  Nabonassar  made  use  of  by  Ptolemy. 
—  Xth  Olvmniad. . 
'38  Candaules  king  of  Lydia. 
'24  Hezekiah  twelfth  king  of  Judah. 
'21  Salmanazar  takes  Samaria,  and  carries  the 

ten  tribes  into  captivity,  whidi  puts  an  end 

to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
18  Gyges  king  of  Lydia. 

15  NIJMA  POMPILIUS,  second  king  of  Rome. 
11  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  invades  Judaea. 
10  Dejoces  king  of  Media. 
'03  Corc^ra  founded  by  the  C6rinthians. 
[00  XXth  Olympiad. 
196  Manasseh  sixteenth  king  of  Judah. 
»88  Judith  kills  Holofemes,  the  Assyrian  general. 
>84  Annual  Archons  elected  at  Athens. 
»81  Esarhaddon  xmites  the  kingdoms  of  Babylon 

and  Assyria. 
572  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS,  third  king  of  Rome. 
»70  Psammeticus  king  of 
»67  The  combat  between  the 
XXXth  Olympiad. 


lUuitrious  Persons, 
Lokman    (or    Bidpai) 
Hindufabuliat. 


Homer/  962-27,  F.  C. 
896  Elijah,  Pro^U 


873  Lycuiguscf. 
He8iod,/.fe9-824.F.C. 
Belesis,     Aatron.     and 
FrUst  of  Babylon. 


768  Isaiah,  Joel,  Amos, 
Micab,  Obadiah,/'ro- 


;58 


Archilochu8,Poe^,  inv.  of 

Iambics. 
TyrtsuB,  Poet 

Terpander,  P.  ^  Musk, 

Alcman,  Poe^. 
Byzantium  founded  by  Pausanias,  king  of|Ste8ichoms,Poe/.inv.  of 


oratii  and  Curiatii. 


Sparta. 

—  Fhraortes  king  of  Media. 
^0  ANCU8  MARTIUS,  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

2c 


Callinos,  PoetJ.  736— 
717. 


708Habakkuk,Prop^& 


the  chorus. 
\AnoTi^  Music. 
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611  S9.ppho,  Poekss.    . 
Alcoeus,  iPo6<. 

The  seven  wise  mmaf, 
Grfiece:  ..  , 

^lori^/Athen^i  .; 

Rnaohiia  of  Mitr 

lefte  * 

ChUon,     JEphor   of 

Sparta;  ' 

Gleobulus;  Bias;  and 

Thale&  qf  MileiaS': 


Sacadas,  jl/ttstc. 
.^Baiop,  Greek  fih. 


637  llie  forty  years  of  Ezeki^l  b^gaxi..     .    . 
636  Permnder  tyxant  of  Corinth. 

Nabopolassar,  &ther  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  •  he- 

gins  to  reign  at  Babjl^m 
624'  Diado,  archmt  and  legislator  of  Athens. 
620  XJjth  Olympiad* 
616  TARQUINIUS  PEISCUS,  fifth  king   ofl 

Rome. 
606  Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jenunlem,  and  carries 

the  Jemt  iito  captivity. 
•601  Battle  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  who 

are  Separated  by  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun, 

predicted  by    Thales.      (Newton    Ghron. 

585.) 

End  of  the  Assyrian  empire.— Nineveh  taken 

by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
600  Jeremiah  prophesied. 
599  Birth  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
594  Solon,  archon  imd  legislator  of  Athens. 
<588  Kra  of  the  captivify — Nebuchadnezzar  der 

stroys  Jerusalem,  carries  Zedekiab,  and  .the 

principal  inhabitants  to  £abyljoa,JUid.piita 

an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Jud^.    (586. 

Hales.) 
580  Lth  Olympiad. 

578  SERVIUS  TULLIUS,  sixth  king  of  Rome. 
572  Nebuchadnezzar  subdues  Egypt. 
571  Phalaris  tyrant  of  Agxieentuin. 
562  Comedies  first  exhibited  at  Athens  by  Thespis. 

Ckbsus  reigns  in  Lydia. 

550  Pisistratus  t3rrant  of  Atheni. 

548  The  ancient  Tempte  of  Delphos  burned  by  the  Fjirthagoras,  PiS-f. 

Pisistratidse. 
540  LXth  Olympiad. 

536'  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus. — End  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire. 
536  Cyrus  ascends  the  throne  ef  Persia.— >He  puts 

an  end  to  the  Jewish  captivity,  .-n^ddiiiad 

lasted  seventy  years,  (reckoned  from  li.C. 

606.) 
534  TARQUINIUS  SUPERBUS,  ieVenth  king 

of  Rome. 
Daniel  prophesied. 
Death  of  Cyrus  the  Qreat-rCambyBtt  /king 

of  Persia. 
Death  of  Pisistratus  tyrant  of  Atlieng. 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  o^  Penia.. 
520  The  Jews  begin  to  buud  the  second  temple. 
515  Era  of  its  completion  and  dedication. 
510  The  Pisistratida  expelled  from  Atiiens,  and 

the  Democracy  restored. 
509  The  Tarquins  expelled  from  Rome,  and  the 

I'egal  government  abolished. 
508  ^  Rome  an  aristocratic  republic,  under  two 

consuls  annually  elected.   , 
^—  The  first  (commercial)  alliance  between  the 

Romans  and  CaxOaai^Ti\ttQ&. 
^04  Sardis  taken  Kiid\yQiiy^\>^  V^  KidoiBauttsu 


lUmtrious  Persons. 


of. 


529 


522 


576  Susaiion,  im. 

Comedy, 
PyU^ofloiUexkoHi 

.    j?her©cydes,Aj»an; 

mander,  Anaxi- 

mepea.  ; 


Xenophanes,/  ^<^ 

Eleatie  ack 
Ibycns,       Anacreon, 
TlMogoais,      Pho<7' 
lidas,Poe<i. 

535  Therois,  fiift  exl 
Troffed^. 


Zoroaster,         Perm 

Ph./,  .    . 

Confuscins,    ChsMtie 

P*.  /. 
Dipoenuaaad  ScyHif 
^Crete.Staimtriu^ 
Bh<BcsaB€fSamot,mo.^ 
eating  metalB, 
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iXXth  Olympiad. 

lie  first  DietatcHT  created  at  Rome  (Lartius). 

nstitution  of  the  Saturnalia  at  Boixifi. 

lie  port  of  Pirseus  built  by  the  Atbeniana. 

lie  Dattle  of  Marathon,  in  which  Miltiades 

defeats  the  Persians, 
lie  first  tribunes  of  the  people  created  at 

Rome, 
itataes  erected  at  Athens  to  Harmodius  and 

Aristogiton. 
filtiades  dies  in  prison. 
Lerxes  king  of  Persia. 
k>riolanus  banished  &om  Rome. 
{usstors  instituted  at  Rome. 
Lristides    banished   from    Athois    by    the 

Ostracism, 
korxes  invades  Greece. — The  Spartans  under 

Leonidas,  cut  to  pieces  at  Thermopylae, 

(July  6.) 
[aval  victory  gained  by  the  Grreeks  over  the 

Persians  at  Salamis. 
ittica  laid  waste,  and  Athens  burned,  by 

Mardonius. 
'ictories  over  the  Persians  at  Platea  and 

Mycale  on  the  same  day,  (September  25.) 
[erxes  leaves  Greetie. 
00  Fabii  killed  by  the  Veientes. 
liemistocles  rebuilds  Athens, 
'alerii^   triumphs   over   the  Yeientes   and 

Sabines. 

he  Roman  citizens  numbered  at  103,000. 
L  great- eruption  of  Mtna.. 
[i^ro  I.  king  of  Syracuse. 
'blero,  t^e  Roman  Tribune,  obtains  a  law 
:  for  the  election  of  magistrates  in  the  comitia 

held  by  tribes, 
iimon,  son  of'Miltiades,  defeats  the  Persian 

army  and  fleet  in  one  day,  at  the  mdnUi  of 

the  river  Eurymedon. 
lapua  founded  by  the  Tuscans. 
Lrtaxerxes  (Longimanus)  king  of  Pefsia. 
iimon  banisned  by  the  Ostracism. 
lie  Egyptians  under  Inarus  revolt  from  the 

PerSs.^ 
he  Terentian  law  proposed  at  Rome. 
iXXXth  Olympiad, 
'inciniiatus  Dictator  at  Rome, 
he  Ludi  SsBCulares  fir^  instituted  at  Rome, 
iommencement  of  the  seventy  prophetical 

weeks  of  Daniel, 
he  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at 

Rome  increased  from  five  to  ten. 
he  two  books  of  Chronicles  supposed  to  have 

been  written  at  this  time  by  Ezra. 
Ireation  of  the  Decemviri  at  Rome,  and  com- 
pilation of  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
'eace  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  con.- 
claded  by  Cimon^  glorious  for  Greece. 


Uhutrious  Persons, 
Heraclitus,  PXUoi. 


iEschylus,  /a.   of  ti(e 
Vrama, 
Simonides,     Pindar, 
Bacchylides,  Poets,/, 


Yjasa.     and     Yalmiki, 
Hindu  PoeU. 


Ezra  collects  and  pub. 

the  Scriptures. 
Leucippus, /.  of  the 

Atomic  och,^ 
DemoeritQS^  his  disc. 


AgeofPerielet,4M—2B: 
Sophocles,  Euripides, 

trag. 
Aristophanes^  t»  com^ 
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449 


Death  of  YirginiA,  and  abolition  of  the  De- 

cemyiiate. 
445  The  law  of  Canulcius  for  the  intermarriage  of 

the  Patricians  and  Plebians  at  Rome. 

Military  tribunes  created. 

443  The  Censorship  first  instituted  at  Rome. 
436  Pericles  in  high  power  at  Athens. 
432  Meton's  nineteen  years'  Cycle  of  the  Moon. 
431  The  Peloponnesian  war  begins,  which  lasted 

twenty-seven  years. 
430  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  ends  about 

this  time. 

Great  Plague  at  Athens,  eloquently  described 

by  Thucydides. 

Maiachi  the  last  of  the  prophets. 

428  Death  of  Pericles. 

423  Darius  Nothus  king  of  Persia. 

420  XCth  Olympiad. 

418  Disturbances   at  Rome   on  account  of  the 

Agrarian  law. 

414  The  Athenians  defeated  before  Syracuse. 

413  Alcibiades,  accused  at  Athens,  flies  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians. 

412  A  council  of  400  governs  Athens. 

406  *  Dionysius  I.  tynmt  of  Syracuse. 

405  Lysander  defeats  the  Athenians  at  JEgos 
Potamos. 

404  Artaxerzes  II.  (Mnemon)  king  of  Persia. 

End  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

403  Lysander  takes  Athens. — Government  of  the 

Thirty  Tyrants. 

401  The  Younger  Cyrus,  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  de- 
feated by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  and  killed. 

Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks. 

Persecution  and  death  of  Socrates. 

Thrasybulus  drives  out  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and 

delivers  Athens. 
399  A  Lectistemium  celebrated  at  Rome  for  the 

first  time. 
397  The  Lake  of  Alba  drained  by  the  Romans. 
396  Syracuse  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. 
391  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  dictator  at  Rome. — 

Veil  taken. 
387  Dishonourable  peace  of  Antalcidas  between 

the  Spartans  and  Persians. 
385  Rome  taken  by  the  Ghiuls  under  Brennus. 

(?390.) 
382  Phaebidas,  the  Spartan,  seizes  the  citadel  of 

Thebes. 
380  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondaa  deliver  Thebes 

from  the  LacedaBmonians. 

Cth  Olympiad. 

371  Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Lacedsmoni- 

ans  are  defeated  by  the  TliebanB  under  Epa- 

minoTidaa. 
S67  ♦Dionyama  11.  t^T!L\.  ol  ^yewsow^  lf\aS»j4 

-worst  d\tc\|)\Q.  ^ 


Sophists  s 

G^orgias  oiLeon&mi 
ProtagerasofiJ&ieni; 
Prodicus  of  Ceos. 


lUustriotu  Pertotu. 
Age  <^  Pericles— eont. 
HerodotuSfThucydidei 

Xenophon,  m  Msi 
Hippocrates,  in  med. 
Phidias,      Polydetoi, 

Praxiteles,  inpkaHc 

arts, 
Polygnotns,     Z^uis, 

Fairhasius,  in  paint. 
Ictinus,  Callicntes,  w 

archtt.  designers  of 

the  ParthenoD,  &e. 


Meton,  Ma&. 


Isocrates,  Antiphon,  An- 
docides,LyBias,  Or- 
ator*,/. 

CaUimaehos,  in^- 
inv.  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order. 

Damon  and  Pfiiuv. 

Ctesias,  Hist,  f. 
FlAto^/lqftheAead. 

Sck„f, 


Antlsthenes,  f,(f^ 
OymoScL 
AristippQa,/  (f^ 
CyrmakSck, 
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^ebeian  Gonrals  first  elected  at  Rome, 
ilroidas  defeats  the  tyrant  of  Phenea,  bat  is 
killed  in  battle, 
ittle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  Epaminondas  is 
killed. 

irtius  leaps  into  a  golf  in  the  Foram  at  Rome, 
irius  Ocnus  (or  Artaxerxes  III.)  king  of 
Persia.  (According  to  Blair,  358.) 
ar  of  the  Allies  agamst  Athens, 
lilip  of  Macedon  takes  Amphipolis,  Pydna, 
ma  Potidea. 
on  overcomes  the  party  of  Dionjsius  at 
Syracuse. 

ezander  the  Ghreat  bom  at  Pella  in  Mace- 
donia. 

6  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesns,  burnt  by 
Brostratus. 

e  Phocian  or  Sacred  War  berins  in  Grreece. 
Hip  conquers  the  Thracians,  raeonians,  and 
Qlyrians. 

i^t  Plebeian  Dictator  at  Rome, 
trius  Ochus  subdues  Egypt. 
Hip  of  Macedon  takes  Olynthus. 
id  of  tiie  Sacred  War. 
''irst  Plebeian  Censor  at  Rome, 
onysius  restored  at  Syracuse,  affcer  an  exile 
»f  ten  years. 

ilip  admitted  a  member  of  the  Amphicty- 
>mc  Council. 

racose  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  Dionysius 
ihe  Tyrant  finally  banished, 
e  War  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites, 
nrhidi  led  to  the  conquest  of  aU  Italy. 
[th  Olympiad. 

e  Carthaeinians  defeated  near  Agrigentum. 
Decius  aevotes  himself  to  his  country, 
lie  laws  made  by  the  general  assembly  of 
iie  people  no  longer  require  the  oonfirma- 
non  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
ttle  of  CSieronea  gained  by  Philip  over  the 
A.thenians  and  Thebans. 
ilip  chosen  Q^neralissimo  of  the  Chreeks. 
iUp  murdered  by  Pausanias. 
Bxander  the  Great  king  of  Macedon. 
exander  the  Gkeat  destroys  Thebes, 
fius  III.  (Codomanus)  king  of  Persia, 
exander  chosen  Generalissimo  by  the  States 
>f  Greece. 

exander  defeats  the  Persians  on  the  banks 
of  the  Granicus. 
rirst  Plebeian  Prstor  at  Rome, 
e  Persians  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Issus. 
exander  conquers  Egypt,  and  takes  Tyre, 
iriua  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Arbela. 
triua  Codomanus  killed.— End  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

exander  takes  possession  of  Susa,  and  sets 
fintotiie  palace  of  Pexvepolis. 


lUuttriom  Ptnont, 


Demosthenes  and  iBs- 
chines,  Orators,  /. 
Hermogenes,    Archt. 
of  Temple  of  Bac- 
chus at  Teos. 


Myron,  Alcamenes,  Cte* 
silaus,  and  Scopas, 
Statwiriet. 


Age  q^  AUaoander  the 
(^a/,  336— 23: 

Aristotle,  Phil,; 

Diogenes  the  Cynic; 

Demochrates,  Archt.; 

Lysippus,  Sculp.; 

Prygoteles,  Gem  Eng. 

Apelles,  Protogenes, 
rausias,  Painters. 

Aristoxenes,  Mittic. 

Menander  and  Phile- 
mon, new  Ok.  Com. 


\ 
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328 


into  India,  defeats  Poras, 
dtieSy  penetrates   to    the 


Xenoente8,PiUL/ 


Pyrrlio,/(5rtt«SH 

School, 

Berosos,  Babji.  B 

Euclid,  <fe/^3< 

Aristarchus,  Atir 


Alexander  passes 

founds    several 

Ghuiges. 
The  voyage  of  Nearofam  firoxn  tha  Indos  to  the 

Euphrates. 
325  Papinus  Cursor,  dictator  at  Rokne,  triumphs 

over  the  Samnites. 
323  Alexander  the  Gbeat  dies  at  Babylon,  at  the 

age  of  thirty-three  (April  21). 
322  First  partitien  of  Alexander's  empire. 
321  The  Bamnites  make  the  Roman  army  pass 

under  the  yoke  at  Caudxnm. 
320  Ptolemy  I.  carries  100,000  Jews  captives  into 

317  A^Siocles  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
312  Era  of  the  Seleucide. 
Pyrrhus  II.  king  of  Epirus,  the  greatest  hero 

of  his  time. 
31 1  Cassander,  Lysimaohus,  and  Ptolemy,  conclude 

a  peace  with  Antigonus. 
304  Demetrius  besieges  Rhodes. 
303  Demetrius  restores  the  Greek  cities  to  their 

liberty. 
301  Battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Antigonus 

is  defeated  and  slain. 
•^—  FabiusMaximusandYaleriusCorvus  dictators. 
300  Seleucus  founds  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Lao- 

dicea 

CXXth  Olympiad. 

First  Plebeian  Roman  High-Priest 

298  Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
294  Seleucus  resigns  his  wife  Stratonice  to  his  son 

Antiochus. 
286  Law  of  Hortensius,  by  which  the  decrees  of  Theophrastus,  /. 

the  people  were  allowed  the  same  force  as     ^  ^ 

those  of  the  Senate. 
285  The  astronomical  era  of  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria. 
284  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egvpt 
283  The  library  of  Alexandria  founded. 
281  Conmiencement  of  the  Achean  league. 
280  Pyrrhus  invades  Italy. 

Aiitiochus  Soter  king  of  Syria. 

277  The  translation  of  the  Septua^rint  made  by  the 

order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.     (Playfiur, 

285.) 
Antigonus  Gonatus  reigned  in  Biacedon  thirty- 
six  years. 
275  Pyrrhus  unsuccessful  agidnst  die  Carthaginians 

in  Sicily. 
274  Pyrrhus,  totaUy  defeated  by  the  Romans  near 

Beneventum,  evacuates  Italy. 
272  The  Sanmites  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans. 
266  Silver  money  is  coined  at  Rome  for  the  first 

time. 
265  The  citizens  oi  Botqa  Ti\mAM;t«i 
264  The  first  Piimc  v"  W^^ 

of  Paioa  com^ft«^ 


JUtutriovt  Pmm 


Epicurus,  /  of  A 

School. 
Zeno,  /.  ff  at  I 

Arcesilans,  /.  (f 

Mid.Aoadam 
Chares,  ilrdb.  (it 

lo8.  at  Rhodsa 
Theocritus,       B 

Moschus,    An 

Poets,/. 


swdL^t '292,224.    I 
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Sycophron,  Gailima- 
^hxLByA  lear.poet&J'. 

£nisto8thenes,  First 
Math.  G«og, 

A{»oloiuuB,  mv.  of 
Conio  Sections, 


L.  Andronidu,  /,    qf 
Latin  Com. 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach. 
Naevius,  Poet,/, 
Fab.Pictor^^tt/./: 
Cin.   Alimentus,  A. 

Hist, 
Eiastoshenes,  Geo,f. 
duTsippus,  FhiLf. 
Archagathus,      First 
Physician  at  Rome. 

Ardiiinedes,  Math,  d. 


lUustnotu  Persons, 
ladiatMS  first  exhibited  at  Rome. . 

rorincial  Quaestors  instituted  at  Rome.  Cleanthes,  Sto,  Phil,/. 

XXXth  Olympiad.  Msaxe^^^gyptHist. 

iiBt  naval  Tictory  obtained  by  the  Romans        / 
under  the  consul  Duilius.  ZoUos,  Crit,/, 

nrulus  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the]    Conon,  Astron,/. 
Carthaginians  under  Xantippus. 
anasseh  chosen  High-Priest  of  tiie  JewB« 
reat  victory  of  Metellus  over  AsdrubaL 
le  Romans  besiege  Lilybseum — ar6  defeated 
by  Hamilcar. 

rsaces  I.  founds  the  kingdom  of  Parthia. 
leodotus  founds  the  kingdom  of  Bactiia. 
id  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
^us  king  of  Pergamus  succeeds  Eumenes. 
tmedies  are  first  acted  at  Rome, 
le  temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Numa. 
unilcar  killed  in  Spain, 
"eat  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Gauls. 
CLth  Olympiad, 
mnibal  takes  Saguntum. 
.e  second  Punic  war  begins. 
Hinibal  defeats  the  Romans  under  Flaminius. 
bins  Maximus  dictator, 
ttle  of  Cannse,  in  which  the  Romans  are 
totally  defeated  by  Hannibal. 
Uip  II.  of  Macedon  defeats  tiie  ^tolians. 
urcellus  takes  Syracuse,  after  a  siege  of  two 
jrears. 

pua  surrenders  to  the  Romans, 
itiochus  the  Great  conquers  Judea. 
idrubal  vanquished  in  Spain  by  the  Scipios. 
blius  Scipio  sent  into  Spain,  takes  new 
Oarthage. 

ilopcsmen  Prsetor  ot  the  Adiaeans. 
e  Carthaginians  recall  Hannibal  to  Africa. 
phpnisba  poisoned  by  Massinissa. 
phax  led  m  triumph  to  Rome  by  P.  Scipio. 
ilip  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  C^ocejJiale. 
e  battle  of  Zama,  and  end  of  the  second|Apol.  Rhodins,  Poet,./. 
Punic  war.    (201.  Heeren.) 
e  Romaiis  enter  A&ifk,  and  defe^Jb  Antigonus 
it  Magnesia. 

e  elder  Cato  censor  at  Rome, 
<th  Olyxnpiad. 

ar  between  the  Romans  and  Peraens  king  of 
tfacedon. 

tiochus  defeats  the  generals  of  Ptolemy  in 
3eypt. 

itiochus  Epiphanes  takes  and  plunders  Jeru- 
alem. 

rence's  comedies  pf^rformed  at  Rome, 
rseus  defeated  by  Paulus   ^milius,  and 
iiot^ht  prisoner  to  'Rome. — End  of  the 
cingdom  of  Macedon. 

iaa  Maccabeos  drives  the  Syrians  out  oi^CtecWViiB^Pcetvd 
adea. 


Fucuvius,  Traged.t. 
Philopoemen,  a.  \%b, 
Pkutus,  d,  184. 
Cameades,/;  o/  ^ 
TUrd  Aoad,/ 


Ennius^  of  Latin  Sony 

dTiet 

Terence,/.,  d,  169. 


\'^ 
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lUustrious  I*enont. 
166  Hipparchiu»ii«<ro». 
deter.  lat.  and  longt. 
M.  P.  Cato,  OnU. 
Philo  Byzant,  / 
Q.  Metellus  Macerto- 
ninus,    Arckt.  of 
Jupiter  Stator  at 
Rome. 
140  Critolaos,  PkU.  d. 
139Acciu8,rr.P.rf. 


AC, 

164  The  Roman  citizens  numbered  at  327,032. 

163  Era  of  the  Maccabees. 

149  The  third  Punic  war  begins. 

147  Metellus  defeats  the  Achseans. 

146  Corinth  taken  by  the  consul  Mummius. 

Carthage  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

140  CLXth  Olympiad. 

137  The  Romans  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Nu- 

mantines. 
135  The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 
— —  Antiochus  besides  Jerusalem. 
133  Tiberius  Gracchus  put  to  death. 

Numantia  taken,   rergamns  becomes  a  Roman 

province. 
121  Caius  Gracchus  killed. 

113  Firstjrreat  migration  of  the  German  nations. 
— ^^e  consul  Carbo  drives  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  out  of  Italy. 
Ill  The  Jugurthine  war  begins. 
108  Marius  defeats  Juguitha. 
103  Jugurtha  starved  to  death  at  Rome. 
102  Marius  defeats  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  near 

Aiz  in  Provence. 
100  CLXXth  Olympiad. 
91  The  war  of  the  allies  against  the  Romans. 
90  ^Ua  defeats  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Samnites,  &c. 
89  The  Mithridatic  war  begins. 
88  Civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla.    Sylla 

takes  possession  of  Rome. 
86  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus  defeated  by  Sylla. 
83  Sylla  defeats  Norbanus. — The  Capitol  burned. 
82  Sylla  perpetual  Dictator.    His  horrible  pro- 
scription. 
80  Julius  Cssar  makes  his  first  campaign. 
79  Cicero^s  first  oration  for  Roscius. 
78  Sylla  resigns  all  power,— and  dies. 
77  The  war  of  Sertorius. 
72  Lucullus  repeatedly  defeats  Mithridates,  and 

reduces  Pontus  to  a  Roman  province. 

70  Qrassus  and  Pompey  chosen  consuls  at  Rome. 

63  Victories  of  Pompey. — He  takes  Jera8alem,and 

restores  Hyrcanus  to  the  government  of  Judea. 

62  Catiline's    conspiracy  quelled  at    Rome   by 

Cicero. 
61  Pompey  enters  Rome  in  triumph. 
60  CLXXXth  Olympiad. 
59  The  first  Triumvirate :  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar. 

—  Caesar  proposes  a  new  Agrarian  law. 
58  Clodius  the  tribune  procures  the  banishment 

of  Cicero. 
57  CsBsar  defeats  Ariovistus  in  Gaul. 

—  Cicero  brought  back  from  exile  with  high 

honour. 
56  *  Era  of  Vikramaditya:  the  death  of  an  Indian 

raja  of  that  DAxne.  I 

55  Cssar  lands  in  Bnluxi  loi  «b  ^oi^  oKs^^iU!^  xLi^^et^YQ&^yM^^^i. 


131Pacuviiis,7V.?.<f. 

C.  Piso,/ 
124Polybius,iytf<.rf. 
Nicander,Hippareha8, 
Agatluff^des, 
Arthemidoros,  Gf. 
Pocto,  /. 

Lucilius,  Rom.  Poei,  d. 

101  TurpUius,  Om.  d. 

Meleajror,  CoL  o/Gr. 

Anthology, 
Panini. 
Sudraka,        Hv»h 

Dram, 
L.  Afranius,  Cbm./ 
91  Asclepiades,of  Pna, 
Rom.  Pkysicuohf' 
84  dsauLfd. 


L.  C.  Sijwnna,  Hist./. 


73  Sertorius,  d. 

Terentius  Varro,/. 
Hortensius,  OrdJ- 
T.  Pomp.  Atticua./. 
AsiniuB  rollio,/ 


Laberius,  Mm*/, 


Kalidasa,  Sanse,  poet^ 
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Trogus  Pompeiiu,/! 
iQex.  Polvhistor,/*. 
"    '  Math, 


B.  C  lUuttrunu  Penontt 

54  Cssar  invades  Britain  a  second  time,  and 
oonqners  a  part  of  the  conntiy. 

53  CrasuB  killed  in  Mesopotamia. 

52  Mile  defended  by  Cicero  for  the  slaughter  of  51  Possidonius,  d.  ab, 
Qodina. 

49  G»Bar  passes  the  Rubicon,  and  inarches  to 
Rome.— Commencement  of  the  era  of 
Antioch,  October  A.c.  49. 

48  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  which  Pompej  is  de- 
feated. 
Pompej  slain  in  Egypt. 

—  The  iUexandrian   libraiy  of  400,000  vols. 

burned. 
46  Cato,  besi^ed  in  Utica,  kills  himself. 
45  The  calen&  reformed  bj  Julius  Cssar,  bj 

introducing  the  solar  year  instead  of  the 

Imuur.      Tdo  first  Julian  year  began   Ist 

January,  45  B.c. 
44  Julias  Caesar  killed  in  the  senate-house. 

—  Octavius,  grand  nephew  and  heir  of  Julius 

CsBsar,  comes  to  Rome,  and  is  opposed  at 

first  by  Antony. 
43  Second  TriumTirate :  Octavius,  Mark  Antony, 

and  Lemdus. 
42  Battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Ca&* 

sius  are  defeated. 
40  Herod  marries  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Hyr- 

canus,  and  obtains  from  the  Romans  the 

government  of  Judea. 
34  Ant(»nr  divides  Armenia  among  the  children 

of  Cfleopatra. 
33  Mauritania  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 
32  War  deckred  by  the  Senate  against  Antony 

and  Cleopatra. 
31  Battle  of  Actium,  and  end  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth. 

—  OCTAVIUS  emperor  of  Rome— uniting  in 

himself  the  dignities  of  consul^  tribune,  im- 
perator,  and  Pontifex  Maximus. 

30  Death  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Alex- 
andria taken  by  Octavius. 

27  Octavius  receives  the  title  of  Augustus. 

23  Death  of  Marcellus. — Agrippa  in  Spain. 

20  CXCth  Olympiad. 

—  Poms  kiiog  of  India  sends  an  embassy  to 

Augustus. 

17  Augustus  revives  the  secular  games. 

15  The  IMueti  and  Vindelici  defeated  by  Drusus. 

10  The  temple  of  Janus  shut  by  Augustus  for  a 

short  tune. 
8  Augustus  corrects  an  error  of  the  Roman  cal- 
endar. 

—  Death  of  Maecenas. 
5  Augustus  ordains  a  census  of  all  the  people  in 

the  Roman  empire. 
4  JESUS  CHRIST  is  bom  four  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era. 

2c2 


Julius  Cssar,  d. 


M.  T.  Cicero,  d, 
A.  Hirtius,^ 
Diodoms  Siculus,^ 
M.  J.  Bmtus, /I 
Com.  Nepos,  Hist,/. 

40  Catullus,  Poety  d. 

Sallust,  Hist,  d, 

Dioscorides,  Phys,  d. 
Pub.  Syrus,Poe<,/. 
Manilius,  Poety  /. 
Com.  Gallus,  Poe*,/. 
M.  Corvinus,  Histy/. 
Age  ofAvgustm, 
Viml,  Horace,  Ovid, 

Tibullus,     Proper- 

tius,  Phosdrus,  Fal- 

iscus,  Potii; 
Livy,  Dionsius  Hal. 

HiiUii 
Varro,  ^  CHUe; 
M.  Vitruvius,  Archt. ; 
M.  Scsvola,  Ictus; 
Verrius  Flaccus,  Gr. ; 
N.  Damascenus: 
Labeo,  Capito,  IcH; 
Hyginus,  Math.; 
Seneca,  PkU.; 
Strabo,  Chog. 

Vellius  Paterculus,^t£/. 
Celsus,  Med.yf. 
Valerius  Max.,  Hist. 
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A.C,  „ 

9  The    Roman    legions,  under  Yams,  cut   to 

pieceg  in  Germany. 

—  Ovid  the  poet  banished  to  Tomes. 
14  TIBERIUS,  2d  empercur  of  Rome. 
19  Gtermanicus  dies  at  Antioch. 

—  Tiberius  banishes  the  Jewa  from. Boom. 
21  CCth  Olympiad. 

25  CCIst  Olympiad. — Here  the  Oltmpeads  end. 

26  John  the  Baptist  preaches  in  Judea  the  eoming 

of  the  Messiah. 

27  Tiberius  retires  to  the  island  of  Caprese. . 

—  Pilate  made  governor  of  Judea. 
31  Sejanus  disgraced,  and  put  to  death  by  Tiberius. 


33  1  St.  Peter  first  pope. 

—  JESUS  CHRIST  u  cmcified. 


32  John.the  Bapt,  ^' 
fWyirtftlla,  /. 
JLpion,<Ciff9a». 

^•nttrifdiA,  ZTtf^.,/- 

Philo-^ndsos,  / 


35  The  conversion  of  St.  PauL 

37  CALIGULA,  3d  emperor  of  Boxne. 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel. 

40  The  name  of  Christians  first  given  to  the  dis-jAsinms  PolUo,  /. 

ciples  of  Christ  at  Antioch. 

41  CLAUDIUS,  4th  emperor  of  Rome. 

—  Herod  persecutes  tiie  Christians,  and  imprisons 

.  Peter. 

42  Sergius  Paulus,  proconsul,  converted  by  St. 

Paul. 

43  Expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain. 

44  St.  mark  writes  his  GospeL 

45  Vespasian  in  Britain. 

47  The  Lvdi  Sisoidares  performed  at  Rome. 

48  Messalina  put  to  death  by.Olaudiua,  who  maiv 

ries  Agnppina,  the  mother  of  Nero. 

50  St.  Patil  preaehias  in  the  Areopi^pui  at  Athens^ 

51  CaradMQs  the  Brituh  king.is  carried  prisoner 

to  Rome.  • 

54  NERO,  5th  emperor  of  Rome. 

55  Britannicus  poisoned  by  Nero. 

59  Nero  puts  to  death  his  mother  Agrippina. 

60  Suetonius  Paulinus  de&ats  the  Britons. 

61  The  Britons,  under  queen  Boadioea,  defisat  the 

Romans. 
64  The  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  raised  A86.PediBna8,/* 
by  Nero. 

—  Rome  set  on  fire  by  Nero. 
6Q  Bareas  Soranus  and  Thracea  Paetus  put  to 

death  b^  Nero. 

—  II  Pope  Lmus. 

67  Massacre  of  the  Jews  by  Florus,  at  Cnsarea, 

Ptolemais,  and  Alexandria. 

—  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

—  Josephus,  tiie  Jewish  bistorian,  governor  of 

Galilee. 

—  H  Pope  St.  Clement. 

68  GALBA,  6th  emperor  of  Rome. 

69  OTHO,  7th  emperor  of  Rome. 
— '  VITELLIUS,  8th  emperor  of  Rome. 

70  VESPASIAN,  9th  emperor  of  Rome. 

—  Jerusalem  taken  «nd  d«sUo^«i  by  Titus. 
77  U  Pope  St.  Clelua. 


Ittuatrious  Ptnm. 


Poxnpu  Mela,  Qtog^f- 


Lucan,  Persiiis,  Fttro* 
nius,  Poett. 

Aretflous  Q^»d. 

ComutuSfPAiL,/ 
AppoUonios  l^sn,  f- 
Q.  Curtiut,  HviiJ 


Portius  Latro,  / 


Diofioorides,  AM^ 


74SiUii8ltaln/*«'i<'-. 
CVvcDLAua  Romanoi,/- 
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.e. 
78 


79 


80 
81 
83 
8d 

95 


96 
98 

03 
07 
08 

15 

17 
18 

20 
27 
31 
32 

35 
37 

138 

139 


142 
150 
154 

161 

162 
167 

169 
171 


Era  of  Salivahana  (the  yean  of  which  are 

called  Saca),  much  used  in  the  south  and 

-west  of  Inma. 
A  great  pestilence  at  Rome,  10,000  dying  in 

one  day. 
TITUS,  loth  emperor  of  Rome. 
Hercubuiemn  and  Pompeii  destroyed  by  aa 
eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
Conquests  of  Areola  in  Britain. 
DOMITIAN,  nth  emperor  of  Rome. 
^  Pope  Anacletus. 
ApoUonins  of  l^anea  defends  himself  before 

Domitian  agamst  an  accusation  of  treason. 
Dreadful  persecutions  of   the  CSiristians  at 

Rome,  and  in  the  provinces. 
St.  John  writes  his  Apocalypse. 
St.  John  writes  his  Gospel. 
NERVA,  12th  emperor  of  Rome. 
■^  Pope  Evaristus. 
TRAJAN,  13th  emperor  of  Rome. 
Trajan  forbids  the  Christian  Assemblies. 


Ithutnom  Pertons, 


Plinr  Sen.  N,  HUt 
Florui,  f. 


Val.  Fhwcns,  Poc*,/ 
90  Martialis,  Poet,  d. 
Did  Chryiostom, 
Orat,,  d. 
93  Jofephus,  Hist,,  d. 
Qmntillian,  Gram.,  d. 


Statins,  Poet,  d. 
Sulpitia,  Poet,  f. 


The  Dacians  subdued  by  Trajan. 

Trajan^s  victories  in  Asia. 

St.  Ignatius  devoured  by  wild  beasts  at  Rome. 

^  Pope  Alexander  I. 

The  Jews  in  Cyrene  murder  200,000  Crreeks 

and  Romans. 
1[  Pope  Sixtus  I. 

'ADRIAN,  14th  emperor  of  Rome. 
Persecution  of   the  Christians    renewed   by 

Adrian,  but  afterwards  suspended. 
Adrian^s  wall  built  across  the  island  of  Britain. 
^  Pope  Telesphorus. 
Adrian  visits  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Adrian  publishes  his  perpetual  edict  or  code 

of  the  laws. 

The  Romans  destroyed  580,000  Jews  in  Judea. 
Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  by  the  name  of 

'.£lia  Capitolina. 
^  Pope  Hyginus. 
ANTONINUS  PIUS,  15th  emperor  of  Rome. 
LolliuS  Urbicus,  Roman  governor  of  Britain, 

pushes  his  conquests  to  the  Murray  Frith. 
The  wall  of  Antoninus  built  between  the  Forth 

and  Clyde. 
1  Pope  Pius  I. 
^  Pope  Anicetus. 
Justin  Martyr  publishes  his  Apology  for  the 

Christians. 
MARCUS     AURELIUS     ANTONINUS, 

16th  emperor  of  Rome. 
^  Pope  Soter. 
Polycarp  and  Pionices  suffered  Martyrdom  in 

Asia. 
War  with  the  Marcomanni. 
Death  of  Verus.    Marcus  Aorelius  sole  em- 
peror. 


99  Tacitus,  Hist.,  d. 

Julius  Frontinus,  d. 
Pliny,  Junior,  yi 


114  Appicius  CgbIus,/! 
Q.A.Floms,^M<.,/. 
C.  Suetonius,  Hist.,/. 


119  Plutarch,  d. 

M\.  Adrianus,  /. 

Arrian,  Hist.^jF^ 
128  Juvenal,  Poet,  d. 
130  Aul.  GeUius,  d. 

Ter.  Maurus,/*. 

Justin  Martyr,  /. 
133  PhUo  Byblins,  d. 

L.  Apuleius,  J". 

Ptolemy,  Oeog.,  f. 


140  JElian,  Hisi.,  d. 

148  Appian,  Hist,,  f. 
M.Antoninus,PAa/.,/. 
Epitetus,  PhXL.,  d. 
Herodes  Atticus,  /. ' 
Cains,  Jurist,  f. 
Apuleius,    Poet  and 

163  Pausanias,  d, 
165  Polycaro,  Bish.,  d, 
Justin,  Ilvt,,  f, 

170  Domet.  Phaler.  d. 
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171  IT  Pope  Eleutherhu. 
177  Persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Lyons. 
180  COMMODUS,  17th  emperor  of  Borne. 
185  1  Pope  Victor  I. 
1 89  The  »iracens  defeat  the  Romans.— This  people 
for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  history. 

193  PERTINAX,  18th  emperor  of  Rome. 
DIDIUS    JULIANUS,    19th    emperor    o(\ 

Rome,  by  purchase. 

PESCENNIUS  NIGER  dechmd  emperor 

in  the  East. 

SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS,  20th  empwror  of 

Rome. 

194  Niger  defeated  by  Severus,  and  put  to  death. 

195  Byzantium  besieged,  smrenders  to  Severus. 

196  ALBINUS  proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain. 

197  Albinus  defeated  by  Severus,  he  kills  himself. 
^  Pope  Zephyrinus. 

aoo 

202  The  fifth  persecution  against*  the  Christians, 

principally  in  £^yt. 

203  The  Scots  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 

preaching  of  Marcus  and  Dionysius. 

208  Severus,  with  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  in 

Britain. 

209  The  Caledonians  repulsed,  and  a  wall  built 

between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

211  CARACALLA  (2lst)  and  GETA  emperors 

of  Rome. 

212  Caracalla  murders  Geta. 
215  Caracalla  confers  the  right  of  citizenship  upon 

all  Roman  subjects. 

217  Caracalla  put  to  death. 
MACRINUS,  22d  emperor  of  Rome. 

TI  Pope  Calixtus  I. 

218  HELIOGABULUS,  23d  emperor  of  Rome. 
222  ALEXANDER  SEVERUS,  24th  emperor 

of  Rome. 
■ A  tribute  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  Goths. 

TI  Pope  Urban  I. 

226  The  Persians  totally  defeated  by  Alexander 

Severus. 
230  ^  Pope  Pontianus. 

235  ^  PM)e  Anterus. 

MAaIMINUS  assassinates   Alexander    Se- 

verus, and  is  proclaimed  (2ath)  emperor  of 
Rome. 

236  The  sixth  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
— -  ^  Pope  Fabianus. 

237  Maximinus  defeats  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians. 

238  GORDIANS  (I.  &  II.)  26th  and  27th  em- 

perors of  Rome. 
242  Gt)rdian  defeats  the  Persians  under  Sapor. 

PUPIENUS  and  BALBINUS,  28th  and 

29th  emperors  of  Rome. 

GORDIAN  III.  30th  emperor  of  Rome. 

244  PHILIP  THE  ARABIAN,  3l8t  emperor  of 

Rome. 


lOuitriom  Pencnt. 


Lueian,  Poei,  d, 

Andiareides,  PH^ 
186  Julius  Pollux,  (2. 

Herodianu*,  HuL,  f. 

Jamblieus,  Po$t,f. 
Galen,  Phm^  d, 

Sextuf  Empericoi^/ 

Max.Tyriu8,PiW^/. 

Plotinus,PAa.,/. 

Julini  Solinus,  /. 


Athensus,  d. 

TertuliaOf  d. 
Symmachus,^ 
dlemena  Alex.,  / 

IrensBUB,  d, 
H^gesippus,  Hiit^f' 
Dions.  Cato,  Po6^/ 
Philostrates,  / 
Minucius  Felix,  / 

Papinianus,  d. 


213  Oppian,  Poet,  d. 


220     Jul.     AftietDUt 

Hist.,  d. 
Diogenes  Laertins,  d. 

.^lianas,  HiO.,/. 

Dion.C^tf8iiu,  aut^. 

Juhua  Pbulos,/. 
L.  Pomponios,/. 
PflngaCihe  Caledo- 
man  Hero,/ 


Cenaoriniu,/ 

Modeskinus  Ictus, 
AmmonioB,  PhiL,/. 
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La 

us  The  Secular  Gbmes  celebrated  at  Rome.-^ 

Pompey's  theatre  burned. 
■— •  St  Crpriaii  elected  Bishop  of  CarUiage. 
U9  DECiUS,  32d  emperor  of  Rome. 
tfiO  The  seTenth  persecution  of  the  Christians 

under  Deeius. 

—  ^  Pope  St.  Cornelius. 
!5l  OALLUS,  3dd  emperor  of  Rome. 
!62  %  ^5P®  Lucius  I. 
'53  The  Goths,  Bui^^undians,  &c.  make  an  irrup> 

tion  into  Moesia  and  Pannonia. 
54  ^MILI  ANUS,  34th  emperor  of  Rome. 

—  YALERIANUS,  35th  emperor  of  Rome. 

—  ^  Pope  Stephen  L 
57  The  eighth  persecution  of  the  Christiaas. 

—  %  Pope  Sixtus  II. 
50  The  Persians  ravage  Syria. 

—  ^  Pope  Dionysius. 

60  GALLIENUS,  36th  emperor  of  Rome. 

—  The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  burned. 

61  Sapor,  the  Persian,  takes   Antioch,  Tarsus, 

and  CsBsarea. 

67  The  Herulii  invade  and  ravage  Gbeece. 

68  CLAUDIUS  II.  37th  emperor  of  Rome. 

69  The  Gbths  and  Heruli,  to  the  number  of 

320,000,  defeated  by  Ckudius. 

—  %  Pope  FeUx  I. 

70  AURELI  AN,  38th  emperor  of  Rome. 

71  The  Alemanni  and  Marcomanni  ravage  the 

empire. 

72  The  ninth  persecution  of  the  Christiaas. 

73  Zenobia,  oueen  of  Palmyra,  defeated  by  Aure- 

lian  at  Edessa. 

74  ^  Pope  Eutychianus. 

75  TACITUS,  39th  emperor  of  Rome. 

76  PROBUS,  40th  emperor  of  Rome. 

82  CARUS,  41st  emperor  of  Rome. — defeats  the 

Quadi  and  Sarmatians. 

—  CARINUS—NUMERIANUS,  Cawars. 

83  IF  Pope  Caius. 

—  Fingal  king  of  Morven  died. 

84  DIOCLETIAN,  42d   emperor  of   Rome— 

also  tiie  era  of  D. 

85  MAXIMIAN,  43d  (associate)  emperor    of 

Rome. 

86  The  empire  attacked  by  the  northern  nations. 
-^  Carausius  usurps  the  government  of  Britain, 

and  reigns  seven  years. 
90  The    Gregorian    and    Hermogenian    Codes 

published. 
^  Partition  of  the  empire  by  Diocletian  between 

two  Emperors  and  two  Csesars  as  co-rulers. 

-VALERIUS  and  CONSTANTIUS, 

Csesars. 
)5  if  Pope  Marcellinus. 
_  Alexandria  in  Egypt  taken  by  Diocletian. 

lO 

j2  The  tenth  persecution  of  the  Christians. 


UhtOriom  Pvrtom. 
Herodian,  Hist^/, 


Origen,  d. 

255  Paulus,  Jurist^  d, 

258  Cyprian,  (/. 


Novitlanus,^ 
Anatolius,  Maih.^f 


Plotinus,  Pha.y  d. 


Longinus,  d» 
Achilles  Tatius,^  tt./, 
PauL  Samosatenus,/! 

Mode8lu8,y. 

280  Manes,  PhiL,  d. 


Nemesianus,  Poet,/. 
Amobius,^ 
Gregory  Hermogenes, 

/ 


288  Ulpian,  Jurist,  d. 

.MiusSpartianus,£fM</ 
Jul.  Capitolinus,£r»«</ 
Yul.Gallicanus,^Mtf. 
Trebellius         Poliio, 

Hiit,,f. 
Miiua  laan^d^ist. 

/ 
Hierodes,  Poet,/. 
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304  ^  Pope  Mareellus. 

Reiignation  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 

CONSTANTIUS  and  GALERIUS,  44th 

and  45th  emperors  of  Roma).<— Oonstantius 

obtains    the   West,  and  Gallesiua   Italy, 

Africa,  and  the  remainder. 

306  CONSTANTINE    THE    GREAT,  46th 

emperor  of  Rome — stops  the  perseeutien  of 

the  Christians. 

310  If  Pope  Eusebius. 

— —  ^  Pope  Melchiades. 

313  Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Constantino- 

Christianity  tolerated  through  the  empire. 

314  IF  Pope  Sylvester. 

325  Constantine  abolishes  the  combats  of  Gladi- 

ators. 

The  first  General  Council  held  at  Nice,  in 

Bithynia,  where  the  doctrines  of  Arius  are 
condemned. 

326  St.  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  intro- 

duces Monachism  in  the  Roman  empire. 
329  Constantine  removes  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Constantinople. 

336  ^  Pope  Marcus. 

337  if  Pope  Julius  I. 
Death  of  Constantine. — ^The  empire  divided 

among  his  three  sons. 
CONSTANTINE    II.,   CONSTANS,    and 

CONSTANTIUS,  47ih,  48th   and   49th 

emperors  of  Rome. 
350  Constans  murdered. — Magnentius  assumes  tiie 

purple. 
352  IT  rope  Liberius. 

356  jf  Pope  Felix  I. 

357  The  Germans  defeated  by  JuUan  at  Strasburgh. 

358  5  Poi)e  Felix  II. 

359  Council  of  Rimini  held. 
361  Julian,  50th  emperor  of  Rome— abjures  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  elected  Pontifex  Maximus. 

——'•Julian    attempts    fruitlessly  to    rebuild    the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

363  JOYIAN,  51st  emperor  of  Rome. 

364  VALENTINIAN  emperor  of  the  West.— 

Y  ALENS  emperor  of  the  East. 
366  IT  Pope  Damasus. 


lUuxtriofitt  PmiM> 
Porphyiy,  d» 
Aiciphnm,  Jlhd^f, 


Lactantius,/ 
Ossian,  Foet,f. 


Arius,  Prab.,  rf. 
Eusebius,  HiaLj- : 
Donatus,/. 


Eatropins,  HiA^f* 
Libanius,  S(^.tf- 
Julian,  Phil.,/. 
Hilary,  Bp.  of  Po»- 
tiers,/ 


Jamblichua,  PhL.,d. 
Vegetius,  HvA.f* 


367  GRATI AN  emperor  of  the  West. 

375  VALENTINIAN  II.  emperor  of  the  West. 

376  Yalens  allowes  the  Goths  to  settle  in  Thrace. 

378  The  Goths  advance  to  the  gates  of  Constanti- 

nople.— Death  of  Yalens. 

379  THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT  emptim  of  St.  l^^d, 

the  East 
381  Second  General  Cooncil  held  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

383  The  Huns  overrun  Mesopotamia, — are  defeat- 

ed by  the  Goths. 

384  Symmaehus  pleads  the  cause  of  Paganism 

against  St.  Am\>io%Q  \xl^%  ^exkaX^. 


371  St.  AthaDa8bi8,<2. 
£unapius,yi 
R.  Festos  Avienns,/. 
Pappus,  :AfaM.,/. 


380    Ammian  MarceL 
HisL^d, 
Prudentins,  Poet,/ 
CIaadian,Po«/./ 
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5  ITPope  Syricius. 

2  TH£ODOSIUS  empeior  of  the  West  and 

East.  ;  ',  . 

5  Final  division  of  the  Roman  ^pire.be^ween 
the  sons  of  7!heodosius„tEe  w&eL-j-ABr 
GADIUS  emperor  of  ;the  E^b^  and  HO 
NORIUS  emMror  of  tl^^  West  /   ..*. .' 

-  The  Hans  undec  Alaric  mvade'the  Eastern 
provinces.         '.  •  »  .  ,  ■ 

7  St.  Chrysostom  chosen  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. 


'9  fr  Pope  Anastasins. 
-  Gai         -      -    - 


nas  the  Goth  ohtains  hononn  from  /it' 

cadius. 


—  Alaric  the  Goth  ravages  Italy. 
1  jr  Pope  Innocent'!. 

3  Stilicho,  general  of  Honorius,  defeats  Alaric 

near  Pollentia. 

4  FERGUS  I.  king  of  Scotland,  supposed  to 

have  hegon  his  reign. 
i6  The  Vandals,  Alans,  &c.,  invade  t^nce  and 

Spain. 
18  ^HEODOSIUS II.  empeior  of  the  East. 

0  Rome  sacked  and  humed  by  Alaric. — Death 

of  Alaric.    " 

1  The  Vandals  settled  in  Spain. 
.6  The  Secular  Games  celebrated  at  Rome. 

—  The    Pelagian    Heresy    condemned   by   the 

bishops  of  Afirica. 
.7  IT  Pope  Zozimus.- 
.8  fl  Pope  Boniface  I. 
50  Pharamond  first  Jang  of  the  Franks  supposed 

to  have  began  his  reign. 
J2  fl"  Pope  Caelestinns. 

>A  VALENTINIAN  III.  emperor  of  the  West. 
26  The  Romans  withdraw  finally  from  Britain. 
IS  JEtins,  the  Roman  general,  defeats  the  Franks 

and  Goths. 
29  Genseric,  the  Vandal,  crosses  from  Spain  to 

Africa,  with  80,000  men. 
IX  The  third  General  Council  held  at  Ephesus. 
52  jr  Pope  Sixtus  III. 
$5  The.Theodosian  Code  published. 
i9  Genseric  the  Vandal  invades  and  plunders 

Italy. 

—  Eudosia  the  empress,  wife  of  Theodosius,  re- 

tires to  Jerusalem. 
~  Carthage  taken  by  the  Vandals. — ^Kingdom  of 

the  VandiJs  in  Africa. 
to  Jf  Pope  Leo  the  Great. 
12  Theodosius  forced  to  make  a  disgraceful  peace 

with  Attila  the  Hun. 

—  Attila  causes  his  brother  Bleda  to  be  murdered. 
15  The  Britons  in  vain  solicit  the  Romans  to 

assist  them  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. 

—  Attila  the  Hun  overruns  Illyrium,  Thrace, 

Dacia,  Mcesia,  and  Scythia. 


lUuttriout  Persons. 
38dGr%orTNaz.,(/.. 
Ausoaiua,  Poet,  d,  ' 


St.  Ambrose,  d. 

Hesychius,^ 
Claudian,/! 
Heliodoms,  HisL^f. 
Longns,/*. 
Stobsus,/ 


407  St.  Chrysostom,  d. 
Servius,  Com./, 
Orosius,  Htai.^f, 
Numatianies,/. 


Macrobius,  PM.,  d. 
S.  Honaratu^,  Gr.f. 
Socrates,  Ec.  Hist.,f. 


St.  Jerome,  d. 
Sulp.  Severus,  d. 


Zozimus,  HiaL,f, 


430  St.  Augnstioe,  d. 

OlympiodoruSf&ut./. 

Pelagius,  Her,  d. 
CoeL  Sed.  Scot^s,/ 


444  St.  Cyril,  d. 
Talirmnus  Epis.  Mas. 
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448  The  RomaiiB  engage  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  of 

^old  to  AttUa. 

449  Alerwmu  king  of  the  Franks. 

450  MARCI AN  emperor  of  the  East, 
i Attila  rava^  Grermany  and  France. 

451  Theodoric  kimr  of  the  Yisieoths  killed  in  the 

battle  of    Chalons-sur-Mame,    in    which 

Attila  is  defeated. 
The  Saxons  arrive  in  Britain  under  Hengigt 

and  Horsa. 
— —  The  fourth  General  Council  held  at  Chalcedon. 

452  Foundation  of  the  city  of  Venice. 

455  PETRONIUS  MAXIMUS  emperor  of  the 

West 

A  VITUS  emperor  of  the  West. 

Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  G«nseric  the 

Vandal. 

456  ChUderick  Mng  of  the  Franks. 

457  LEO  THE  GREx\T  emperor  of  the  East. 
MAJORIANUS  emperor  of  the  West 

461  SEVERUS  emperor  of  the  West,  raised  by 
Rieimer. 


— ^  ^  Pope  Hilarius. 

467  ANATHEMIUS  emperor  of  the  West 


468  Euric  king  of  the  Visigoths  drives  the  Romans 

out  of  Spain. 
— -  ^Pope  Simplicius. 

470  .^a  the  Sucon  takes  possession  of  the  king- 

dom of  Sussex. 

471  .Mia  defeats  all  the  British  princes. 

472  Great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  seen  from 

Constantinople. 
OLYBIUS  emperor  of  the  West. 

473  GLYCERIUS  emperor  of  the  West,  degraded 

and  stripped  by 

474  JULIUS  NEPOS  emperor  of  the  West 
ZENO  emperor  of  the  East 

475  AUGUSTULUS  ROMULUS  emperor  of 

the  West,  raised    by  his  &ther  Orestes, 
general  to  Nepos. 

476  Orestes  put  to  death  byOdoacer  king  of  theHeruli. 

Rome  token  by  Odoacer,  now  ki^  of  Italy. 

Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  of 

the  Romans,  507  years  from  the  battle  of 

Actium,  and  1224  from  the  building  of  Rome. 
481  Cloms  king  of  the  Franks. 
.— —  Zeno    makes    Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  his  482  Sidonius  ApoUiB,( 

general,  and  creates  him  consuL 
483  t  Pope  Felix  III. 

Litames  and  bells  first  used. 

485  Battle  of  Soissons  gained  by  Clovis. 

488  Theodoric,    the   Ostrogoth,   entirely   defeats 

Odoacer,  and  is  acknowledged  king  of  Italy 

by  the  emperor  Zeno. 
490  The  Buxgundians,  under  Gondebald,  ravage 

Italy. 
— ^  Ireland,  called  l\i«lft\«  ol  ^«^\i\&^iasoLOua  for(^ 

its  schools. 


lUuOrious  Penons. 


460  Sozomen,  Hist.^  d. 

Eutyches,/. 

Aeathias,  HisU,/. 
466  Prosper,  d. 

Victonus  of  Aquit./ 


Hierocles,/ 
Q.  Calabar,  Poet  J. 


Simplicius,  PhU^  / 
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11  ANASTASIUS  emperor  of  the  East. 

12  %  Pope  St.  Gelasius  L 

'3  Odoacer  put  to  death  by  Theodoric 

6  %  Pope  Anastasius  II. 

7  Clovis  and  the  Franks  converted  to  Christianily. 

8  %  Laurentius. 

-  •JI  Pope  Symmachus. 

9  Alliance  between  Clovis  and  Theodoric. 

O 

-  Gondebald,  the  Bnigondian,  becomes  tributary 

to  Clovis. 

1  The  Burgondian  laws  published  by  Gbndebald. 

2  Cabades  king  of  Persia  ravages  part  of  the 

Eastern  empire. 

i  The  Eastern  empire  makes  peace  with  Cabades. 

7  Clovis  defeats  Alaric,  the  Visigoth,  and  re- 
ceives a  congratulatory  emlMssy,  with  a 
diadem,  firom  Anastatius. 

3  Theodoric  the  Qreat  defeats  Clovis  in  the 

battle  of  Aries,  and  then  makes  peace  with 
him. 

-  Arthur  chosen  Pendragon,  or  sovereign  of  the 

Cumbrian  British  kingdom. 
)  Clovis  makes  Paris  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 

of  the  Franks. 
I  Death  of  Clovis. — Division  of  his  kingdom 

among  his  four  sons. 

-  Chtldd)erty  Thierty,  Clotatre,  and  Clodomir, 

kinm  (/the  Franks, 
I  The  Heruli  allowed  by  Anastasius  to  settle  in 

Thrace. 
t  ^  Pope  Hormisdas. 
>  Arthur  king  of  the  Britons  supposed  to  have 

begun  his  reign. 
\  The  computation  of  Time  by  the  .Christian  era 

introduced  by  Dionysius  the  monk. 
'  The  Get»  ravage  Illyrium,  Macedonia,  and 

^iruB. 
\  JUSTIN  I.  emperor  of  the  East,  raised  firom 

obscurity. 
)  Justin  restores  the  Orthodox  bishops,  and  con- 
demns the  Eutychians. 

-  Calmdes  king  of  Persia  proposes  that  Justin 

should  adopt  his  son  Cosroes,  and  makes 

war  on  a  refusal. 
\  If  Pope  John  I. 
\  The  Arian  bishops  deposed  by  Justin, — ^highly 

resented  by  Theodoric. 

•  Antioch  and  many  other  cities  almost  destroyed 
b  ----- 


lUuitriMU  Pmrtons. 

St.  Patrick,  d. 

492  G^ennadius,  d. 
Malchus,  Sojph.^f, 
Aloysius,  Archt.y  f. 


Zozimus,  Hi»i,y  d, 
Steph.  Byzantius,  f. 


Proclus,  Phl,^  /: 


Boethius,  PM.,  d. 


by  an  earthquake,  but  rebuilt  by  Justin. — 
He  adopts  his  nephew  Justinian. 

Theodoric  puts  to  death  Boethius  and  Sym- 
machus. 

IF  Pope  Felix  IV. 

Extreme  unction  introduced. 

JUSTINIAN  I.  emperor  of  the  East. 

Belisarius,  general  oi  Justinian,  defeats  t\ie\¥\x\s;B^^^ 


Priscian, /. 
Hesyc^us,  Hisi^  f. 
Festus       Pompeius, 

CrTam,yf» 
Non.      Marcellus, 

Gram^^f. 


Ale.  Avitus,  Poet,  /I 


kWocasnsk^f. 
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529  The  BookB  of  fhe  Ciyil  Law  paMdied  Vj 

Justinian. 

530  t  Pope  Bonifitce  II. 

532  Justinian  congratulates  Cosroes  on  succeeding 

to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  concludes  a  per- 
petual peace  with  him. 

Gnat  insunection  at  Constantinople  quelled 

with  prooigious  slaughter  bj  Beuaarius. 

533  Atludanc  kmg  of  the  Ostrogoths  dying,  is 

succeeded  br  his  motiier  Amalasonta. 
^  Pope  John  11. 

534  Theodobert  king  <fMetz. 
■^—'  Belisarius  defeats  Gklimer  and  tiie  Vandals  in 

Africa. 

535  IT  Pope  Agapetns. 

536  fl  Pope  Sylvester. 

537  Belisarius  subdues  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  and 

takes  Rome. 

538  5  Pope  VigUius. 
540  Belisarius  refuses  to  accept  the  crown  of  Italy. 

542  Arthur,  king  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  killed 

in  the  battle  of  Camlan. 

543  Totila,  the  Qoth,  recovers  Italy  from  the  Bo- 

mans. 

547  Totila  takes  and  plunders  Rome. 
Ida  the  Saxon  lands  at  FUmborough,  subdues 

the  country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth, 
and  founds  the  Northumbrian  kingdom. 

548  Theodebald  Una  of  Metz. 

549  Rome  retaken  by  Belisarius. 

550  Commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 

under  Lechus. 

Rome  recovered  by  Totila. 

551  The   manufacture    of    silk    introduced    into 

Europe. 

553  Th»  Jyik  General  Council  held  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

Totila  defeated  by  Narses,  and  put  to  death. 

— —  Silk  worms  introduced  from  China. 
555  5  ^^P®  Pelagius  I. 

558  The  Huns  breaking  into  Thiace,  are  defeated 

b^  Belisarius, 

559  Bebsarius  degraded,  and  ungratefiilly  used  by 

Justinian.  . 
Clotaire  sole  king  of  France. 

560  IT  Pope  John  lU. 

Belli    " 


IJhutriottt  Penotu. 


Procopius,  Hiit.yf. 
Marceltinus,  HisL,/, 
Jo.  Philoponus,  /. 
Anthemius,  Arch,  of 

St.  Sophia  at  Coo- 

stantinople. 


DionysiuB  the  monk,  d. 


552  Jomandes,  Hist.,  d. 


slisarius  restored  to  his  honours  and  com^ 
mand. 
562  Caribertf  Goniran,  Sigtbert^  mMd  Chilperiej 
JaoMS  of  France. 

565  JUSTIN  II.  emperor  of  the  East. 
The  Picts  converted  to  Ohnsfaanity  by  St. 

Columba. 

566  Narses,  recalled  from  Italy,  invites  the  Lom- 

bards to  take  possession  of  the  country. 
5^8  Italy    conqueTea  \>7  l^'V  lj(ovx\Mxd&  under|570  Gildas,  Bi»Ly  d. 

Alboin.  \   ^^.'«a!«ia..Htit,/. 

571  Birth  of  Mahomet  t\i«  ia\a©  Y^^\«it.. 


Cassiodoras,  Hu^n  ^' 

Belisarius,  <^. 
Agathiaa,  Hid^  /.  i 
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4jC. 

574 

578 

580 

582 
584 
590 


596 


600 

602 

604 
607 


I 


Pope  Benedict  J. 
IBERIUS  II.  ^mperor  of  the  East 

tPopePelagiua'tl,.  . 

The  Latin  tongue  ceases  to  be  spoken  in  Italy 
about  this  tun^. 

MAURICE  emperor  of  ther  East. 

Clotaire  II.  kma  of^Sqifisons. 

Antioch  again  destroyed,  with  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, by  an  earthquake. 

^  Pope  uregoiT  the  Grreat. 

Thierry  II.  ana  Theodcbert  II.  kings  of^Paris 
and  Austrasia. 

A^ustine  the  Monk  converts  the  Saxons  to 
Cnristianity. 


liltistrioui  Persons. 


I 


608 
609 
611 
613 

614 


615 
616 

618 
622 

625 


628 
632 


633 
636 


638 
640 


641 


PHOC AS,  emperor  of  the  East,  acknowledges 

the  supremacy  of  the  popes. 

Pope  Sabinianus. 

Pope  Boniface  III. 
The  pantheon  at  Rome  dedicated  to  God,  the 

Virgin,  and  all  the  Saints, 
jr  Pope  BonifJEtce  IV. 

The  Jews  of  Antioch  miassacre  the  Christians. 
HERACLIUS  emperor  of  the  East. 
The  French  Maires  du  Palais  first  introduced 

by  Clotaire  as  Regents. 
Clotaire  II.  sole  king  of  France. 
Queen  Brunechilda,  accused  of  numberless 

crimes,  is  put  to  death  by  Clotaire  II. 
^  Pope  Deus-dedit. 
Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Persians  under  Coa- 

roes  II. 
jr  Pope  Boniface  V. 
Era  of  the  Hegyra,  or  flight  of  Mahomet  from 

Mecca  to  Medina,  July  16. 
^  Pope  Honorius  I. 
The  Persians  under  Cosroes  II.  with  the  Huns, 

Abari,  and  Sclavonians,  besiege  Constanti- 
nople. 
Dagohert  and  Chartbert  Mngs  of  France. 
Abubeker  succeeds  Mahomet  as  caliph  of  the 

Saracens. 
Era  of  Yezdejird  III.,  or  Persian  Era. 
Abubeker  dies,  and  is  succeeded  hj  Omar  in 
the  caliphate. 
Jerusalem  taken  by  Omar  and  the  Saracens, 

who  keep  possession  joi  it  463  years. 
The  Koran  published. 

Sigehert  II.  and  Clovis  II.  kings  of  France. 
^  Pope  Severinus. 
J^Pope  John  IV. 
The  library  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Ptole- 
my Philidelphus,  is  burned  by  the  Sarar 

cens. 
The  Slayi  found  the  kingdom  of  Servia  and 

Croatia. 
CONST ANTINE,  emneror  of  th^  East  fot  & 

fewmontbSf  pqisonea  by.his  stepnlot^ieT. 


595  Grr^ory  of  Tours, 
Hist.,  a, 
Venantius  Fortunatus, 
Poet,  and  Hist.^  /. 


605  Augustine,  1st  Abp. 
of  Canterbury,  d. 


Seoundus,  Lonib,  Hist., 
Poiloponus,y! 


Mahomet,  Prophety  d. 


Isidoms  Hisp.  d. 
Theophylactus  Simo- 

cata.  Hist.,/, 
John  of  Alexan.  (Phil- 

oponus),  Gramtvf. 
P.  Eginetus,  Phys.,/. 


,GeQit^«?Ss&!i«&^H.\i^  -N^ . 


620 
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A.C. 

641  HERACLIONAS  and  TIBERIUS  IlL  em- 

perors of  the  East 

642  CONSTANS  IL  (son  of  Constantine)  em- 

peror of  the  East. 

J  Fope  Theodoras. 

645  Uthman  succeeds  Omar  in  the  caliphate. 

648  Qr^os  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  Mawia. 

649  IT  Pope  Martin  I. 

653  The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the 

Colossus. 

654  ChUderic  IL  king  ofAustrasia. 


^  Pope  Eugenius  I. 


Ilhuiriom  PenoM. 


•>. 


Paul  JEfpne^Med, , 
Callinicus,  Afat&.,j 
mv,  of  ike  Gn 
Fire. 


Adamnanus  Scot.  Hu 


655  Ali  Mdiph  of  Arabia. — Moawiah  caliph  ofjlldefonsus,  HisL^f, 
Egypt. 

657  II  Pope  Vitalianas. 

658  The  Saracens  obtain  peace  of  the  emperor 

Constans,  and  agree  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute. 
661  Moawiah  first  Ommeiyadian  caliph. 

668  CONSTANTINE  IV.  (Pogonatus)  emperor 

of  the  East. 

669  Sicily  ravaged  by  the  Saracens. 
672  HI  Pojpe  Adeodatus. 

— —  The  Suacens  ineflEectually  besi^  Constanti- 
nople.— Their  fleet  destroyed  by  tiie  Greek 
fire  used  by  Callinicas. 

675  The  Saracens  attempt  to  land  in  Spain,  but 

are  repulsed  by  Wamba  king  of  the  Yisi 
ffoths. 

676  IT  Pope  Donus. 
79  Thierry  IV.  kUig  of  all  France. 

—  IL^®?®  Awtho. 
680  The  sixth  u^eneral  or  (Ecumenical  Council  of 

Constantinople. 
682  IT  PopeXeo  II. 

684  f  Pope  Benedict  IL 

685  U  Pope  John  V. 

JUSTINIAN  II.  emperor  of  the  East 

The  Britons  totally  subdued  by  the  Saxons, 

retreat  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

Egfrid  the  Saxon  penetrates   northward  to 

Angus,  but  is  slam  by  Bredei  the  Pictish 
king. 

686  If  Pope  Conon. 
— -  Ceadwalla  king  of  Wessex  subdues  Sussex 

and  Kent. 

687  If  Pope  Seijpus. 
690  Pemn  Henstal,  Maire   du   Palais^  defeats 

Thierry  and  acquires  the  chief  power  in 
France. 
692  CUms  III,  Tang  of  France. 
695  Justinian  IL  dethroned,  mutilated,  and  ban- 
ished by 

LEONTJTJS  emperor  of  the  East. 

ChUdebert  III.  mna  <f  France. 

698  Leontius  dethroned  and  mutilated  by  Apsimar, 
who  succeeds  as  ( 

TIBERIUS  empeTOT  oI^©^Ea&\..  \ 

699  The  Saracens  de{eaibed\>7  3o\ai^«'^«k!rvi»»LA 


Julian,  of  Tolido,  B 
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A.C, 
700 


de- 
the 


The  Sftraeens  anin  defeated  "with  great  slaugh- 
ter by  Heraclius,  brother  of  TiMrius. 
J\  Poi)e  John  VI. 
ustinian     II.    escapes    from    prison, 
feats    Tiberius,    and   is    restored   to 
throne. 
Justinian  II.  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians. 
Pope  Sisinnius. 
Pope  Constantino. 

HILIPPICUS  BARDANES  emperor 
the  East 

—  Dagchert  III.  Una  of  France. 
713  ANASTASIUS  II.  emperor  of  the  East. 

—  Spain  conquered  by  the  Saracens  under  Mnca, 
the  general  of  the  caliph  Walid. 


701 
705 


707 
708 

"tu 


•lU 

I 


Itttutrunu  Penon*. 
Achab.  Sar.  Con.,  d. 


of 


714 
715 


IT  Pope  Gbegory  II. 
Charles    " 


Martel,  Moire  du  PalaiSj  gOTems  all 
France  for  twenty-six  years. 

Childeriell.  Iom^  France. 

716  THEODOSIUS  UL  emperor  of  the  East 
718  LEO  (the  Isaurian)  emperor  of  the  East 
720  Omar   II.  besieges  Constantinople  "without 

success. 

Thierry  IV,  Ung  of  France. 

7*26  Leo  forbids  the  worship  of  images,  which 

leads  to  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  Qreek 
possessions  in  Italy. 

728  Leo  orders  pope  Gregory^  to  be  seized,  and 

sent  to  Constantinople;  but  the  order  is 
firustrated,  and  Leo  confiscates  the  imperial 
domains  of  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

729  The  Saracens  rawe  GbJlia  Narbonnensis. 

731  IT  Pope  Gregory  ni. 

732  Charies  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  between 

Tours  and  Poictiers. 

736  Leo  persecutes  the  monks. 

737  Deatn  of  Pelagius  who  preserved  the  Christian 

monarchy  in  Asturia. 

740  The  dutchy  of  Spoleto  seized  by  the  Nor- 

mans.— lUcovered  by  the  pope. 

741  COKSTANTINE  V.  (Copronymus)  emperor 

of  the  East. — Enemy  to  images  and  saint- 
worship. 
IT  Pope  Zachary. 

742  (Mderie  III.  Mng  of  France. 

743  Constantine  defeats  and  puts  to  death  Artao- 

azdus,  who  had  seized  Constantinople. 
745  Constantine  destroys  the  Saracen  fleet. 
749  The  race  of  the  Abassides  become  cadiphs  of 

the  Saracens. 
761  Pepin  (le  Brrf)  king  of  France,  founder  of 

the  eeeond  or  Carwvtngian  race. 

752  f  Pope  Stephen  II.  (four  days.) 
IT  Pope  Stephen  IIL 

753  Astolphus  kinir  of  the  Lombards  erects  tbe 

dukedom  of  Kavenna,  and  claims  from  ibe^ 
pope  the  dukedom  of  Rome. 


709  Adehnus,  Poet,  /. 


Muca,  Saracen,  d. 


735  Bede,  Hitt.,  d. 

Fredigaire,  Hut.,f. 
Winifred    of   Essex, 
Apoitle    of   Ger- 
many^f. 


\ 
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JUattriotu  Penom. 


754  Pope  St^hen  requests  the  assistance  of  Pepin 

against  the  Lombaxds. 
Pepin  invades  Italy,  and  strip  Astolphus  of 

ms  new  possessions,  conferring  them  on  the 

pope  as  a  temporal  soTereig|ity. 
Aimanzor  caliph  of  the  Santoens,.a  great  em.- 

counter  of  learning. 

756  Desidenus  or  Didier  proclaimed  kin^  <^£  fk» 

Lombards,  with  the  pope's  consent. 

-  Abderrahman  I.  takes  tne  title  of  king  of  Cop- 

dova,  and  is  the  fomidor  oithe  spl^ddid  da- 
minion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

757  ^  Pope  Paul  L  renews  the  {uliance  with  Desi- 

denus. 
759  ^  Pope  Stephen  IIL  quarrels  with  Desidenus. 
762  Almanzor  builds  Bagdat,  and  makes  it  the 

seat  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 

767  The  Turks  ravage  Asia  Minor. 

768  Charles  (Jthe  Great)  and  Carhman  kings  of 

France. 

J  Pope  Stephen  FV. 

770  Constantino  dissolves  the  monasteries  in  the 

East. 
772  Charlemagne  sole  monarch  of  France. 

Charlemagne  makes  war  against  the  Saxons. 

1[  Pope  Adrian  I.  .     .» 

774  Charlemagne  defeats  Desideriai,  and  puts  an 

end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  which 
had  subsisted  206  ye^rs. 

775  LEO  IV.  emperor  of  the  .East. 

778  Battle  of  Roncezvallea  b^;waeii  the  Christians 

and  Moors  in  Spain,  where  Rolasdo  is  killed. 

779  Charlemagne  grants  tithes  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  church,  schools,  and  the  poor. 

780  CONSTANTINE  VL  (Porphyrogtoitiis)  em- 

of  the  East. 

Irene,  empress,  regent  in  her  son's  minority 

keeps  lum  in  entire  liubjeotion. 
Irene  re-establishes  the  worship  of  images. 

785  Charlemagne  subdues  the  Saxtfni.- 

Harun  al  Kashid  caliph  of  the'  Sbl^ns. 

Harun  al  Rashid  invades  tod  ravages  a  part 

of  the  Empire.  .    . 

786  Constantine  assumes  the  government  of  the 

empire,  and  imprisons  his  mother. 

787  The  Danes  under  tneir  pirate  chiefsf  ^  T^iogr, 

for  the  first  time»  land  i]l«£iAgW4«  ■> 
— —  The  seventh  general  council,  or  second  of  T^ptt, 

is  held. 
788-  Irene  puts  to  death  hte  son  Constatnt^ne,  and 
is  proclaimed  sole  empress. 

794  Charlemagne  utterly  extirpates  the  firUoi..       793 

795  f  Pope  Leo  IIL 
797  The    Saracens   ravage   Gappadoci«|  .Copras, 

Rhodes,  &c. 


760  Jo.  Damasceiiiu,a 


BOO 


Gea    SynceUn 
ChrotUyf. 


New  SMPIB£  op  TH»"W"ES!^.--CtaAs5BW©«v 

crowned  emj^e^x  afc  BATa«» 
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Charlemagne,  d. 


A,C.  lUtutriom  Perumt. 

801  Irene  proposes  to  many  Charlemagne,  which  Paul  Warefridna,  Da- 

being  disapproved  of  by  her  subjects,  she  is         conns,  Hitt^  d. 
dethroned,  and  c<mfined  to  a  monastery.  MeiBa»,Arab.Med.,/^ 

802  NICEPHORUS  emperor  of  the  East.— Here  804  Alsmn,  Hist.,  d, 

begins  the  Lower  or  Greek  empire. 

807  Haran-iU^R4&hid  courts  the  alliance  of  Char- 
lemagne. 

811  ll^icephorus  associates  his  son  Stauracius  in  the 
empire— slain  by  the  Bulgarians. 

' —  MICHAEL  (Curopalates)  enqieror  of  the 
East. 

813  LEO  y.  (the  Armenian)  empc^r  of  the  East. 

- —  Almamun,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  a  great  en- 
counter of  leammg. 

8U  Lou&  Qe  n^onfudre)  emperor  and  Jang  <f 
France. 

816  The  Eastern  Empire  ravaged  by  esy[thquakeB, 

famine,  conflagrations,  &e. 

—  %  Pope  Stephen  V. 

817  j  Pope  Pascal  1. 

—  Louis  (le  Deb.)  divides  the  empire  among  his 

sons. 

321  MICHAEL  IL  rBalbus  or  the  Stammerer) 
.emperor  of  the  East. 

)24  %  Pope  Eugene  II. 

}27  <l^teTt  unites  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy.— Beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. 

—  ^  Pope  Valentine. 
J26  %  Pope  Gregory  IV. 
{29  THEOPHILUS  emperor  of  the  Eatsk, 
m  (St^tmnlt  kinff  of  England. 
{38  The  Scots  under  Kenneth  entirely  subdue  the 

Picts. 
)40  LoTHARius  emperor  of  Gfermany. 

—  Charles  (the  Bald)  Jang  of  France, 
)41  Lotharius  defeated  by  his  two  brothers  in  the 

battle  of  Fontenai,  and  deposed. 
(42  Lewis  (of  Bavaria)  emperor  of  ^jkrmany. 

—  MICHAEL  III.  emperor  of  the  £a3t. 
}43  The  Normans  plunder  the  city  of  Rouen. 

—  Kenneth  M'Alpin  kin^  of  Scots  subdues  the 

Pictish  kingdom,  and  unites  it  to  the  Scot- 
tish. 

J44  t  Pope  Sergius  II. 

}45  The  Normans  plunder  Hamburgh,  and  pei\e- 
trate  into  Germany.  ,  . 

J47  IT  Pope  Leo  IV. 

{48  The  Venetian  fleet  destroyed  by  the  Saracensu 

151  ^  Po^e  Joan,  supposed  to  have  filled  the  papal 
chair  for  two  years. 

—  Basilius  associated  emperor  of  the  East. 
{55  Lewis  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
{58  <S=tf)eI{iani  II.  king  of  England. 

—  %  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
$61  ex%t\ttxi  king  of  Enehmd. 
^Q^  fHi^tXxtti  king  of  En^nd. 
367  The  Danes  ravage  England. 


836  Amiom,  Hist.^  d. 


Albumazar,  Ast.^  f. 

Eginhard,  HvbL^  d. 
Achmet,  Ast.^  f. 
Abp.  Turpin,  f 


8^  Babaniu  Manrus,  d. 
Nennius,  Hist.^  f. 


\ 
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A.C. 
867 


888 
890 


891 
896 
897 
898 
900 


901 

904 
905 
911 


912 

913 
914 
915 


920 
923 
925 


BASILIUS  sole  «mperor  of  the  East. 

^  Pope  Adrian  IL 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excom- 
munieatespope  Adrian. 

The  eighth  Greneral  Council  held  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

flnmtt  (the  Ghreat)  king  of  England. 

t  Pope  John  VIII. 

Chablbs  (the  Bald)  emperor  of  (JermanT. 

Harold  Hur&ger  unites  we  provinces  of  Nop- 
way,  conquers  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the 
Hebrides,  and  appoints  Earls  to  govern 
them. 

Lewis  (the  Stammerer)  emperor  of  Chrmany 
and  long  of  France. 

Louis  III.  and  Carloman  kings  of  France. 

The  kingdom  of  Aries  begins. 

Charles  (the  Gross)  emperor  of  Germany 
and  king  of  France. 

Ravages  of  the  Normans  in  France. 

^  Pope  Marinus. 

1[  Pope  Adrian  HI. 

LEO  Vl.  (die  Philosopher)  emperor  of  the  East 

The  University  of  Ojdbrd  founded  by  Alfred. 

A&NOLD  emperor  of  Germany. 

The  Normans  besie^  Paris,  which  is  gallant- 
ly defended  by  bishop  Gh>8elin  and  count 
Eudes. 

Eudes  or  Odo  king  of  France. 

Alfred  the  Great  composes  his  code  of  Laws, 
and  divides  England  into  Counties,  Hun- 
dreds, and  Tithings. 

^  Pope  Formosus. 

%  Pope  Stephen  VII. 

Pope  John  IX. 

Charles  III,  (the  Simple  J  king  of  France, 

^  Pope  Benedict  IV. 

Lewis  IV.  emperor  of  Ctermany. 

mtnatn  I.  (the  Elder  son  of  Alfred)  king  of 
England. 

IT  Pope  Leo  V. 

IF  Pope  Sergius  III. 

CONRA.D  I.  emperor  of  Germany. 

CONSTANXmE  VII.  (Porphyrogenitus) 
emperor  of  the  East. 

The  Normans  are  established  in  Normandy 
under  RoUo. 

If  Pope  Anastasius. 

If  Pope  Landon. 

CONlSTANTINE  and  ROM  ANUS  empe- 
rors of  the  East. 

If  Pope  John  X 

The  University  of  Cambridge  founded  by 
Edward  the  Elder. 

HsNBT  (tVve  FowVetf)  «m^xot  olQcvcGoasv^. 

Hodolph  Jang  of  France. 

ftt|tl8tfta  long  <^  lSax%\aA!i. 


Ittuttrious  Penont. 


870  Godescaleos,  d. 
874  Ado,  Hisi.,  d. 


S7SUnbhsk,  Dam,i 


Hincmarus,  a. 
883  Scotus  EriffSDS, 
Anastacius,  Lib.^  d. 

Nioetas,  Hisi.,/^ 

Alfred,/. 

Abbo,  Poet,/. 


909  Asaiw,HisL,d 


\ 
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semasons*  lodges  fiist  established  in  Eng^ 
and,  and  sprean  oyer  Europe. 
Pope  Leo  Vl. 
Pope  Stephen  VIII. 
Pope  John  XI. 
le  of  the  Republic  of  Pisa. 
7  of  Geneva  overrun  bj  the  Saracens. 
HO  (the  Ghreat)  emperor  of  Germany. 
Pope  Leo  VII.  • 

m  IV,  fd'OtUremerJ  king  of  France 
Pope  Stephen  IX. 

wel-Dha  king  of  Wales,  an  eminent  law- 
liver. 

nunir  I.  king  of  England. 
Pope  Marinus  XIIl. 
Pope  Agapet. 
tlr  king  of  Ei^land. 
haritcs  Hng  of  France. 
D9  kin^  of  Eln^land. 
Pope  John  XII. 

MANUS  II.  emperor  of  the  East. 
\9X  king  of  England. 
Pope  Leo  VIII. 
CEPHORUS  PHOCAS  emperor  of  the 
ilast. 

10  the  Great  conquers  Italy. 
?ope  John  XIII. 
tioch  recovered  £rom  the  Saracens  by  Nice- 
horns. 

HN  ZIMISCES  emperor  of  the  East. 
Pope  Benedict  VI. 
so  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
Pope  Boniface  VII. 
oneth  III.  annexes  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
luyd  to  the  Scottish  kingdom. 
Pope  Benedict  VIL 

.SILIUS  II.  and  CONSTANTINE  IX. 
mperors  of  the  East. 
oarH  II.  (the  MarWr)  king  of  England, 
lelreir  II.  king  of  England, 
ao  III.  emperor  of  Germany. 
?ope  John  AlV. 
i*ope  John  XV. 

lis  V.  (le  Fainiant)  long  of  France, 
gh  Capet,  king  Gf  France,  founder  of  the 
Ird  race  of  the  French  kings. 
)  Arabic  numeral  ciphers  first  introduced 
ito  Europe. 

)ert  (the  Wise)  king  of  France. 
*ope  Gregory 'V. 
*ope  Sylvester  II.  (Gerbert.) 


lUustrious  Penons, 


Azophi,  Arab.  Ast.,  f. 


NRT  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

»at  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred  king 

f  England. 

*ope  John  XVI. 

*ope  John  XVII.  (Secco.) 

''ope  John  XVIIl.  (Phaaian.) 

2d 


942  Eudes  de  Cluni,  d. 


Alfarabius,  Arab,  Asi,, 


Geber,  Arab,  Ast.,/, 


979  Luitprand,  Hist.,  d. 


Albiruniu8,^ra6.  Geog, 


St.  Dunstan,  d. 


Gerbert  (Pope  Sylves- 
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lOOB  Almoin, /i 
101U    HtauH, 


lOU  Ciuiul;o,ioiiofS*ain.kiE|;ofMen!i«. 

1015  TbeMinlcbeui^cIiinHpRTBlent  in  F^aai 

Mid  Ila.lT. 

1016  ^nmuiib  Lf.  <Iron9ide)  kisg-of  EngluuL 

Six    battles   fought   with  the  Danes   nndi 

Cjuiute  in  Eiiglatid^ 

1017  ■Si.aaa  tha    Dodb   (the  Gnat)    king    of  a 

England. 

1018  The  Nonnana  invndB  Italy. 
lUW  f  PopB  John  XIX.  (Ronmin.) 

CoNttilJ  II.  <the  Salic)  empMorot  German' 

i02S  MaoiealcbanicteninventcdhyGuidoAretiiii 
1028  BOMANUS  Ul.  (Argjius)  emporor  of  the 

East. 
1031  Hary  I.  U«g  o/Francf. 

DQte)  king  of  England. 


Leo,  Gram.,/. 
Chiida  Aietiuo,  Mc 

f.,  Inv.  of  Mur 

Scale. 
1029  Polbert  of  Q 


1033  1  P 

1034  M]( 
1036  Jti^na  t 
1039  Henrt  IIL  emperor  of  Garmanv. 

il!'iiiiBtc  II.  or  ieiitlicaniilE  king  of  EngUnd. 

Macbeth  oBurp!  the  throne  of  Scotland,  hf  thi 

rautder  of  Duncan. 
1011  eiWltllTII.i(TheConfa!sor)  king  of  England, 
reitorea  the  Saion  line, 

MICHAEL  V,  (CalaphalosJ  emperor  of  Iha 

East. 

Tho  NormnBB  aettla  in  south  iBaj— eonqnai 

lU-l'Z  CONSTANTmEX.(MonomBcliiu)enperoi 

of  the  EoEt. 
1043  The  Tutks,  under  Tangiolipix,  mbdne  Persia. 
""   "  I"  .     "    goryTI.CJoh     '      "      " 
jtP^poCh^ 


ife  DudMni  IL  (Poppu,) 
-3  Leo  iX.  (Bruno) -■-- 


1049  if  Pope  Leo  iX.  (I 


1054  THEODOBA,  empreM  of  the  East. 

Pope  Leo  IX.  taken  prisoner  hv  tho  Nomumi 

1055  tl  Pope  Victor  II.  (Gcbehard,) 

The  Turks  take  Bagdat.  and  oyertum  the  em 

pire  of  the  Calip&, 

1056  HENnr  IV.  emperor  of  Germimj. 
1067  MALCOLM  111.  "■ 


Inn.. 

ISAAC  I.  <Con 

H  Pope  Stephen 

1058  IT  Pope  NioSolas 


ire)  king  of  Scot- 
if  the  Eart. 


.  en  out  of  Sicily  hy  Rober 
Quiscaid  Ihs  Norman. 
1059  COfBTASflSE  Xl.  COncajJ  emperor  o 

the  East. 
JfleO  PMip  I.  fcinq  of  France. 
1061    RiBaoIiheGniBlljlrf  MiiWiifcOSLM^^ar*;-. 


Cajnpanes    of   Nor. 

Glabet^Rad,fut. 

Mulh.,  d. 
Franco,  Afali.,/- 
Geo.  Cedrinuj.fl 


Chiido  of  Amitmi, ! 

ItfichoelCetnlaiii 
Michael       PhHi 

P/^.,f. 
Baldwin,      EtA 
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Senry  IV.  of  Germauy  on  his  knees  asks 
wdon  of  the  pope. 

Pope  Alexander  II.  (Ansalem  Badage.) 
e  Turks  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens. 

ftaTom  Il.kingof  England^reignedniue  months. 

Witniim  (the  Gonquerer)  king  of  England. 

lOMANUS  III.  (Diogenes)  emperor  of  the 
East. 

Sdgar  Atheling  seeks  refuse  in  Scotland. 

if argaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  married  to 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland. 

[lie  feudal  law  introduced  into  England. 

dlCHAEL  VII.  (Ducas),  ANDRONICUS 
I.,  and  CONSTATINE  X.  joint-emperors 
of  the  East. 

[  Pope  Gxegonr  VII.  (HUdehrand.) 

?he  emperor  Henry  IV.  excommunicated  and 
deposed  by  the  pope. 

^ICEPHOKUS  (Boton)  emperor  of  the  East. 

)oomsday-book  b^un  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

V.LEXIUS  I.  (Comnenus)  emperor  of  theEast. 

lenry  IV.  emperor  besieges  Rome. 

lenry  IV.  re-crowned  emperor  of  Grermany. 

f  Pope  Victor  III.  (Didier.) 

mmim  II.  (Rufus)  king  of  England. 

]  Pope  Urban  II.  (Odo  Bp.  of  Ostia.) 

it.  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland  died. 

DONALD  BANE  king  of  Scotland. 

DUNCAN  11.  king  of  Scotland. 

institution  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

rhe  first  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. — Peter 
the  Hermit. 

^ewcastle-on-Tyne  built  by  Malcolm  Canmore. 

Magnus  Barefoot,  king  of  Norway,  reduces 
Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  Hebrides,  to 
complete  subjection  to  his  crown. 

rhe  Crusaders  take  Antioch. 

EDGAR  king  of  Scotland. 

Ferusalem  taken  by  Gt)dfrey  of  Boulogne. — 
The  Knights  of  St.  John  instituted. 

Pope  PaschEkl  II.  (Rainer.) 

I 

fttntfi  I.  (Beauclerc)  king  of  England. 

^uiscard  of  Normandy  tokes  the  title  of  king 
of  Naples. 

Baldwin  king  of  Jerusalem  takes  Ptolemais. 

Henry  V.  emperor  of  Q«rmany. 

ALEXANDER  L  king  of  Scotland. 

Louis  VI.  (le  Gros)  king  of  France. 

^  Pope  Gelasius  II.  (John  of  Gaeta.) 

rhe  order  of  Knights  Templars  instituted. 

rOHN  I.  (^Conmenus)  emperor  of  the  East. 

f  Pope  Calixtus  II. 

the  ninth  General  Council — of  Late]|;an. 

DA  VI D  I.  king  of  Scotland. 

7"  Pope  Honoriiia  II.  (Lambert.) 


Illustrious  Persons. 


Suidas,  Lex.,/, 
Roswitha,  Nun. 
Ingolphus,  Hist, 


Const.  Afer,  Med.^  /. 
1072  Peter  Damiani,  d. 


Matilda  Countess^f  Tus- 
cany. 
William    of    Spiers, 

Math.,/. 
William    of   Apulia, 
Poet,/ 
1 086  Marianus  Scotus,  d. 

Berenger,  Poet  o/  Pro- 
vence, d. 
1089  Abp.  Lanfranc,  d. 
Gualfredo  of  Sienna, 

Poet,/ 
Peter  the  Hermit. 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 
RascelUnus  of  Com- 
peigne. 


Rodrigo  the  Cid,  d. 


1105  Raymont  Count  of 
Thoulouse,  Poet,  d. 
Nathan  Ben  Jechiel,  d. 

1109  Abp.  Anselm,  d. 

1 110  Alhazen,  Ma<A.,/. 
1113  Sigebert,  fTis^.,  </. 

Anna  Conmena,i7ts^., 

Laurenzio,  of '^erona. 
Poet,/ 


\ 
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1125  LoTHABiUS  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
1130  5  Pope  Imiocent  II.  (Gregory  of  Papi.) 
1135  £trp1)en  king  of  Englajid. 

1137  Loui$  VII.  (le  June)  king  of  France,  married 

to  Eleanor  of  Giiienne. 

The  Pandects  of  the  Roman  law  diacovered  at 

AmalphL 

1138  Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  Scots,  under  David  I.,  defeated  by  the 

Elnglish  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard. 

1139  The  tenth  General  Council — of  Lateran. 
Alphonso  I.  kij^  of  Portugal,  rescues  that 

kingdom  from  the  Saracens. 

1140  The  Canon  Law  first  introduced  into  Eng- 

land. 

1 141  Stephen  kin^  of  England  taken  prisoner  in  the 

battle  of  Lincoln  by  the  troops  of  Matilda. 

1143  Stephen  recovers  his  Kingdom. 
y  Pone  Caelestin  IL  (Guy  Car.  of  St.  Mark.) 

MANUEL  (Comnenus)  emperor  of  the  East 

1144  ^  Pope  Lucius  II,  (Grerard  Card,  of  Prus.) 

1 145  i  Pope  Eugene  III.  (Abbot  Bernard.) 
1147  The  second  Crusade  excited  by  St.  Bernard, 

1 150  The  study  of  the  Civil  Law  revived  at  Bologna. 

1151  The  Canon  Law  is  collected  by  Gratian, 

monk  of  Bologna. 
115'2  Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa)  emperor  of  C^r^ 
many. 

1153  MALCOLM  IV,  king  of  Scotland. 

%  Pope  Anastasius  IV.  (Conrad  Bp.  of  Sa- 

bine.) 

Treaty  of  Winchester. — Compromise  between 

king  Stephen  and  Prince  Henry. 

1154  ISS.cnx^  IL  (Plantagenet)  kin?  of  England. 

jr  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare.) 

The  parties  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 

disturb  Italy. 

1157  The  bank  of  Venice  instituted. 

11 58  Interview  between  Henry  II.  and  Malcolm  IV. 

at  Carlisle. 

1159  t  Pope  Alexander  III.  (Roland  of  Bandi 

nelli.) 

1160  The  Albigenses  maintain  heretical  doctrines. 

1 164  Institution  of  the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights  in 

Germany, 

T.  Becket  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Clar- 

endon. 

1165  WILLIAM  (the  Lion)  king  of  Scotland. 

1171  T.  Becket  murdered  at  Canterbury. 

1172  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 
1177  Justices  of  Assize  in  England  first  appointed 

about  this  time. 

1179  The  eleventh  General  Council — of  Lateran. 

1180  Philip  Augustus  king  of  France. 
• ALEXIUS  II.  (Comnenus)  emperor  of  the 

East. 

1181  ^   Pope  LucYwa  111.  l,N.\i%\^  C.^t?i.,  q\  ^\. 

Praxade.) 


lUustrious  Persons. 

Tograi,  Hariri,  Sharfad* 
din,  Arab,  Poets, 


WiU.    of    Malemboiy, 
Hist,/. 

Peter  Abelard,  d. 


Gratian,  Monk,/. 

GeoS.  of  Monmouth,/. 

St.  Bernard,  d. 
Ben  Edris  of  Nabb, 

Geog^/ 
Eustathius,  Com.  at 

HoM.,/ 
Sylvester     Geralcl, 

Hist.,/ 


1163  Eloisa,  d. 
Peter  Lombard,  d. 
Aben  Ezra,  TheoLj. 
Hen.  of  HuntingdoD, 

1166Aelred,i7Mt,<'. 


Ran.  de  Granville./ 
Joseph  of  Exeter,/ 
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LNDRONIGUS  (Comnenns)  emperor  of  the 

East. 

Pope  Urban  III.  (Hubert  CriveUi.) 
SAAG  ANGELUS  emperor  of  the  East. 

Po]»e  Gregory  VIII.  (Oct.  20.) 
lie  city  of  Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin. 

Pope  Clement  III.  (P.  Scolaro.    Dec.  19.) 
it^axn  I.  (CoBur  de  Lion)  king  of  England, 
lie  third  Crusade  under  Bichud  I.  and  Philip 

Augustus. 
[enrt  VI.  emperor  of  Germany. 
[  Pope  Caelestin  III.  (Hy.  Bobocard.) 
lichard  I.  defeats  Saladin  in  the  battle  of 

Asodon. 

hiy  of  Lusigoan  king  of  Jerusalem. 
lLEXIUS  III.  (ANGELUS  the  Tynmt) 

emperor  of  the  East, 
'aiLiP  emperor  of  Germany. 
'  Pone  Innocent  III.  (Caxd.  Lothaire.) 
of)n  king  of  E)ngland. 


Illustrious  Persons. 
Walter  de  Mapes,/. 


John  of  Salisbuiy,  d. 
Brito     Armoricus, 

Poet,/. 
Giraldus     Cambren- 

sis,/. 
WiU.ofNewbui^h,/. 
Wemerus,  d. 
Roger   of    Hovedeii, 


and 


VUleHardouin,fi^trt.,/. 
Peter  of  Blois,  Hist.,  d. 

Gerv.ofCanterbury,/'. 

Saxo  Ghvmmaticufr, 
Hist.,/. 

Ralph  deDireto,///s^, 


alter  of  Coventry 


Averrhoes,  Med.,  d. 
Maimonides  of  Comuba, 
d. 
Ph.  Gaoltier  de  Char 
tUlon,  Poet,/. 


he  fourth  Crusade  sets  out  from  Venice. 
k>nstantinople    taken    by  the    French 

Venetians. 
JiEXIUS  IV.  and  MURBZUPHLUS  em- 

rors  of  the  East. 
lALDWIN  I.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 

and  THEODORE  I.  (Lascaris)  emperor 

of  Nicsea. 
be  Inquisition  established  by  pope  Innocent 

III. 

[ENRY  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
THO  IV.  emperor  of  Germany, 
ondon  incorporated,  obtains  a  charter  for 

electing  its  Mayor  and  Magistrates, 
rusade  against  the  Albigenses,  under  Mont- 
fort. 

REDERic  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
LEXANDER  IL  king  of  Scotland. 
le  tiodftk  G^eneral  Council  of  Lateran,  at 
Rome. 

agna  Charta  signed  by  king  John, 
mrp  III.  king  of  England. 
BTER  and  JOHN  DUCAS  emperors  of| 
the  East. 

Pope  Honorius  III.  (Savelli^ 
fith  Crusade  under  Andrew  IL  of  Hungary. 
DBERT  emperor  of  the  East, 
imietta  ta^en  by  the  Crusaders. 
mia  VIII.  king  of  France. 
Btitution  of  the  orders  of  St  Dominic  and 
St.  Francis. 

Louis  IX.  hina  of  France. 
Pope  Gregory  lA.  (Ugolino.) 
iimslum  and  the  Tartars  overrun  the  empire 
oAhe  Saracens. 

ILDWIN  II.  French  emperor  of  Constan-  Gen^skan,  d. 
tJnopJ«. 


1224  Raymond  of  Thou- 
louse,  d. 
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Snorro    Storkeon,  ike 

Edda.d. 
l244Jo.deSaciobo8Co//. 
Alex.  Halensis,  d. 
William  of  ftitany, 

JPoet,/, 
Nicholas    de   Baj, 
Poei,/. 
1250  Albufaragi,  Hist., 
f.--d.  im 


Mat.  Paris,  H%A^  d. 

BobeitofOlo'sterA 
first  EngUsh  writer 
in  rhyme. 


^  (7,  Illustrious  Penem. 

1234  The  Inqnisilion  committed  to  ihe  Dominican 

monks. 
1237  Russia    brought    under    subjection    by    the 

Tartars. 

1240  Sixth  Crusade  under  Frederic  IL  and  Richard 

Earl  of  Cornwall. 

1241  IT  Pope  C«lestin  IV.  (Castiglione.) 
1243  IF  Pope  Innocent  IV.  (Piesco.) 
1245  The  thirteenth  General  Council,  held  at  Lyons. 

The  emperor  Frederick  deposed. 
The  seventh  Crusade  under  St.  Louis. 
ALEXANDER  III.  king  of  Scotland. 
CoNRAO  IV.  emperor  of  Germany. 
%  Pope  Alexander  IV.  (Reinald.) 

Interregnum  in  the  empire  of  Ghermany,  from 

the  death  of  Conrad  IV.  in   1254,  to  the 
election  of  Rodolph  in  1273. 
1255  THEODORE  I  l.(Liascaris)emperor of  Nicaea. 

1258  Bagdat  taken  by  the  Tartars.— End  of  the 

empire  of  the  Saracens. 

Famous  parliament  at  Oxford — ^the  24  barons, 

under  Simon  de  Montfort,  seize  and  admi- 
inster  the  government  of  England. 

1259  JOHN  (Lascaris)  emperor  of  Nicaea. 

1260  MICHAEL  (Palaeologus)  emperor  of  Nicaea. 

The  Flagellants  preach  baptism  with  blood. 

1261  Jf  Pope  Urban  iV.  (Panteleon.) 
The  Greek  emperors  recover  Constantinople 

from  the  French. 

1 263  The  Norwegians  invade  Scotland,  and  are  defeat- 
ed by  Alexander  III.  in  the  battle  of  Largs. 

1265  IT  Pope  Clement  IV.  (Foulquois.) 

First  regular  parliament  in  England,  deputies 

summoned  by  writs  to  parliament. 

Henry  III.  of  England  taken  prisoner  in  tiie 

battle  of  Lewes. 

Charles  count  of  Anjou  king  of  Sicily. 

1270  The  eighth  and  last  Crusade. — St.  Louis  dies 

before  Tunis. 

Philip  III.  (the  Bold)  king  of  France. 

1271  t  Pope  Gregory  X.  (Thibaud.) 

1272  «NrtDarB  I.  (Longshanks)  king  of  England. 

1 273  Rodolph  (of  Hapsburg)  emperor  of  Grermany, 

first  of  the  Austrian  family. 

1274  The  fourteenth  General  Council  held  at  Lyons 

— ^the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  r&-united. 

1276  t  Pope  Innocent  V.  (Tarentaise.) 

^  Pope  Adrian  V.  (Ottoboni.) 

^  Pope  John  XXI.  (Peter  Bp.  of  Tnsculum.) 

1277  H  Pope  Nicholas  III.  (Gaetan.) 

1281  IT  Pope  Martin  IV.  (St.  CoecUia.) 

1282  The  Sicilian  Vespers,  when  8000  French  were 

massacred  in  Sicily  in  one  night. 

1283  ANDRONICCJS  II.  (Palaeologus)  emperor  of| Joannes  a  Janua,  Gr., 

the  East. 

The  conquest  of  "Wales  by  Edward  I. 

J 285  «[  Pope  HonoTmalV.(^vjfe\\\>i 
PkUip  IV.  (ihe  Fair)  teT»g  of  France^ 


Montfort,  Elarl  of  Leice- 
ster, cf. 


Nic.  Pisano,/.  (f  mod. 
Ital.  Sculpt.,  d. 
Marco  Pola,  TVar. 
FAvniiM\x\,Arab.Hist.,d- 

St.  T.  Aquinas,  d. 
St.  Bonaventma,  d. 


1280    Albertos    Mag.. 
Pha.,  d. 


A2»4Ro^BMon,  PB*, 
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A.C.  I      lUttstrious  Persons. 

1286  MARGARET  (of  Norwa7)qi]een  of  Scotland.  Thomas    Lennont, 


of 


1288  IT  Pope  Nicholas  lY. 

1290  Inteiregnum  in  Scotland  for    two    years. — 

Competition  between  Brace  and  Baliol  for 
the  crown,  decided  by  Edward  I. 

1291  Ptolemais  taken  by  tbo  Turks.— End  of  the 

Crusades. 

1292  JOHN  BALIOL  king  of  Scotland. 

Adolphus  (of  Nassau)  emperor  of  Germany. 

IF  Pope  Cflslestin  V.  (Peter  de  Mouron.) 

1293  Jubilee  first  celebrated  at  Rome. 

From  this  year  there  is  a  regular  succession  of 

Rngjiwh  rarliaments. 

1294  Pope  Boniface  YIII.  (B.  Caietan.) 

1295  MICHAEL  ANDRONICUS  joint  emperor 

of  the  East 

1296  Interr^um  in  Scotland  for  eight  years. — Sir 

William  Wallace  nobly  supports  the  liberty 
of  his  country,  defeats  the  English  at  Stir 
ling,  and  drives  them  out  of  the  kingdom. 

1297  Wallace  chosen  r^ent  of  Scotland,— defeated 

at  Falkirk,  July  22»  1298,  and  resigns  the 
r^ncy. 

Statute  of  Edward  L — No  taxes  without  con- 

sent of  parliament. 

1298  Albert  1.  (of  Austria)  emperor  of  Germany. 

The  present  Turkish  empire   b^ins    under 

Ottoman  in  Bithynia. 

1299  ])  Ottoman  or  Othoman  first  sultan  and  founder 

of  the  Turkish  empire. 
1300 

1301  Quarrel  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  pope 

Boniface  YIII. 

1302  Comyn  and  Fraser  defeat  the  English  thrice 

in  one  day. 

-  The  mariners'  compass  said  to  be  discoTered 
at  Naples. 

1303  1  Pope  Benedict  XI.  (N.  Bocasin.) 

1304  Wallace  betrayed,  delivered  up,  and  put  to 

deatii  by  Edward  I. 

1305  1[  Pope  dlement  Y.  (B.  de  Goth.) 

1306  ROBERT  L  (Brace)  king  of  Scotland. 

1307  The  establishment  of  the  Swiss  republics. 
—  Stltoartl  II.  king  of  England. 

1308  Henry  YII.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Donati  killed  at  Florence. 

The  seat  of  the  popes  transferred  to  Avignon 

for  seventy  years. 

1310  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Knights  of  Si.  John  of 

Jerusalem. 

1311  The  Meenih  General  Council  held  at  Yienne 

in  Dauphiny. 

Pierce  Gtaveston,  favourite  of  Edward  II.  put 

to  death. 

1312  The  Knights  Tempkrs  suppressed  by  Philip 

the  Fair. 
1314  The  Scots  under  Robert  Brace  defeat  the 
Enjflish  under  Edward  II.  at  Bannockbtinu 


Ercildowne,  called 
'*  Thomas  the 

Bhymer;*SJ^oet,f. 
Arnold  di  Li^x>,/'.  qt' 
mod.  ItaL  Archt^j', 


Brunetto,  Lot.  Rhet.,  d 


Cimabue,  Paiitter,  d. 


Abram  Ben  Casa, 
Astron.f  d. 


Joh.  Dun  Scotus,  d. 
Fordun,  Hist^  d* 
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A.C.  f       Tlhairiomt  Ptnaa. 

1314  LkwisJV.  {A  Bflmffia)  ei^«or  of  Gcnnaiiy.  Mondini  de  Imvo^/.  tf 

bMod.  Amataau. 

1318  JoiBTilk,  .Sat,  dL 
P.drAnniM,Pi^ 


Zioacw  J[,  (Hutm)  iiag  <fFramoe, 

1315  JohM  kimg  €f  Framee. 

1316  f  Pope  John  XXTT.  (James  cT  Gnse.) 

PkHip  F.  (£fe  /;oii^)  ing  cfFramse. 

1^1  CAoWet  /F.  (^  /-air)  tmg  <f  Framee. 

1327  te«fc«»  IIL  king  of 

1328  AXDRONIGUS  IIL  (FkijBologas)  enipeforl321  Dtafce, /.  a^Ma^ 

of  the  East.  I        IUmL  Poetry^  d. 

PhiUpVI.(€fVaiou)img  if  Framee.  |Cutni&  Gutaeui^i. 

Oidanes  or  Uiduui  eaxpaot  of  the  Tmka.  ^ 

1329  DAVID  U,  ^  of  Scotland.— Baadolphr 

eozl  Mmxaj  Be^nt^  J330  MottoBcr,  cad  d 

1331  The  Teutonic  Kni^its  settle  in  Pmaria.  I 

1332  Edwaid  Baliol,  assisted  bj  Edwaid  IIL,  is 

crowned  at  Scone,  kinf  of  Scots,  bat  is  soon 
driTCB  oot  of  the  kingdom. 

1333  Caaimir  IIL  (the  Great)  king  of  Poland. 
The  Scots  defeated  hj  Edwazd  IIL  at  HaH- 

doan  Hill,  Jolj  19. 

1334  «r  Pope  Bowdiet  XIL  (James  Foamier.) 
l^tO  Ghmpowder  inToited  Ij  Svartz,  a  modk  o^Nich.  de  L7^^  d. 

Cologne. 
Oil  painting  said  to  be  inTented  bj  John  Tan 

Erk. 
1^1  JOd^  T.  (P^Iaeobgos)  emperor  of  the  East. 
John   Ckntaonene,    ha    totor,   nsmps    die 

thraoe. 
1^2  T  P«}F«  ClamcBt  TL  (PMer  Boger.) 
1340  BtetLe  of  CtecT,  worn  I7  Edwaid  m.  and  the{13l5Abalfaik,  £?»<.,(<. 

Black  Pdmce  OTcr  tile  French. 
Btedsof  Duham^inwhidiDaTidlLof  Scot- 


Mxcetk^d, 


Dmandns,  ^ 


Sir    J.    MandsinDe, 
Tram^f. 


IS 


1347  CbamlbIT. 


pcaoner. 

of  Germanj. 
die  goTemmentof  Bome. 


J«.]fntli.&Ph.TinaBi, 

Uor.  ltaMA,Em,Pod, 
06. 


1^^  Tlb»  izat  great  pesfeztcBce  in  F**Hytd,  fitons 

3Iji  3Uj  m  29^  September. 
lb»  CMv  e£  ^ka  Gaiter  institated  bj  Ed- 

wwIUL 
13^9  iVwr  (tih*  OewsT)  king  of  Castile. 

^  ^1$;^  TFtwgfmcat  TL  (Stqihen  d*  ADwrt.) 
■      '    iw  Thicks  lost  enter  Eozope. 
:.)^^  C^  )iiBi»  of  INwtieia,  in  which  John  IL 
kbw  «i£  nance  is  taken  pnsonei^  i 
"wtm  hcwB|ht  to  London. 
^  td^MftiliHCEeesamof  diepeasaiitij] 
^  :wei«irih«ir  freedom. 

•!ii:^<  1  JtatttPMlkL  iif of  AeT^nks. 

•^t.  tW  4W«nL  feeat  pemiliime  in  ^nr***^  framlBGnd  Hktt,  PoeL  aft. 

:3iaL^Jbi$^to3i  Mar,  1362.  ^ 

^^  ^  6^  Cc^Mfc  T.  nKlOini^  of  Gevaodan.) 
-  gH  1b»  ^l>mffng  m  England  dianged  firam{ia63  Edwnid  BtoUol,  i2. 


Wimam  Occam.  ^ 


BidMid  of  Bmy,  d. 


1373  Jo.  Baibonr,  PoeL 
in  Ei^^and,  from  1374  PMai^Posf,  if. 

.1515    Boemecm,  /.  ^ 
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OBERT II.  (Stuart)  king  of  Scotland. 

le  popes  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 

c^aiH  II.  king  of  Englan£ 

''ickliffe^B  doctrines  propagated  in  England. 

le  schism  of  the  double  popes  at  Rome  and 

Avignon  b^[ins,  and  continues  thirty-eight 

years. 

Pope  Urbui  VI.  Rome,  (B.  Prignauo.) 

Pope  Clement  VII.  Avignon. 

'enceslaus  emperor  of  Qermany,  deposed 

haries  VI.  hng  of  France. 
unerlane  invades  and  subdues  Chozassan. 
isurrection  of  the  English  peasantry  under 
Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw. 
aace  between  Venice  and  Glenoa. 
ills  of  Exchange  first  used  in  England, 
mnon  first  used  by  the  English  in  the  defence 
of  Calais. 

iiilip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  succeeds 
to  the  earldom  of  Flanders, 
unerlane  subdues  Georgia, 
ftttle  of  Otterbum  between  Percy  (Hotspur) 
>nd  Douglas. 

Pope  j^niface  IX.  (Peter  Tomicilli.) 
OBERT  III.  king  of  Scotland, 
Bajazet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
ANUEL  II.  (Palseologus)  emperor  of  the 
East. 

le  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese, 
le  Jews  banished  from  France  by  Charles  VL 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.  (Anti-pope.) 
^mund  king  of  Hungary  defeated  by  Ba- 
jazet I. 

imerlane  subdues  part  of  Hindostan,  and 
takes  Delhy. 
'n?s  IV.  king  of  England. 

OBERT  (Ct.  Palatine)  emperor  of  Qermany. 

ftjazet  is  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  in  the 

battle  of  Angoria. 

Solyman  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

attle  of  Homildon  Hill,  in  which  the  Scots 

are  defeated. 

attle  of  Shrewsbury,  In  which  Hotspur  is 

killed. 

Pope  Innocent  VII.  (Meliorate) 
eath  of  Tamerlane. 
AMES  /.  king  of  Scotland. 

Pope  Gregory  XII.  (A.  Corrario.) 
ouncil  of  Pisa,  pope  Gregory  deposed. 
Muza  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

Pope  Alexander  V.  (Peter  Philaigius.) 

Pope  John  XXII.  (B.  Cossa.) 
[QISMUND  emperor  oi  Germany, 
be  University  of  St.  Andrew  s  in  Scotland 
fomided. 

2d2 


lUuUrmu  Penons. 

1376  Ed.  Black  Pr.,  rf. 
Ralph  Higden,  HisU  <L 


Matof  Westm.^Hist.,  d, 
Bert,  du  Gnosclin,  d. 


1385  Wickliffe,  first 
Enff.  translator  of 
the  Bible,  d. 


Hy.  Knyghton,  Hist.  d. 


Froissart,  Hi^,,  d, 
Gower,  Chauceii  Foots 
d. 


1408  Owen  Glendour,  rf. 
Nich.  Flamel,  Alck.f  d. 


\ 
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Em.  ChiTaoloras,  d. 


A.  C  lUtutrioua  Persou. 

1413  iftenrp  V.  king  of  England. 

1414  The  tevenieenth  General  Council,  held  at  Con- 

stance, in  which  two  popes  were  deposed, 
and  the  popedom  remained  vacant  near 
three  years. 

p  Mahomet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1415  Henry  V.  defeats  the  French  at  Agincourt. 

John  Huss  condemned  hy  the  Council  of  Con 

stance  for  heresy,  and  burned. 

1416  Jerome  of  Prague  condemned  by  the  same 

Council,  and  burned. 

1417  IT  Pope  Martin  V.  (Otho  Colonna.) 

Paper  first  made  &om  linen  rags. 

1420  The  island  of  Madeira  discovered  by  the  Por- 

tuguese. 

1421  JOHN   VI.  (PalsBologus)  joint  emperor  ofll 419  P.  Aillj,2W.,<i 

the  East.  *!_.•_  r^ t».  ..  j 

1422  Amurath  besieges  Constantinople. 

B  Amurath  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

«cnrj?  VI.  kin?  of  England. 

Charles  VII.  king  of  France. 

James  I.  king  of  Scots  liberated  from  Captivity 

by  the  English. 
1425  JOHN   VII,   (PalsBologus)   emperor  of  the 

East. 

The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  instituted  by 

James  I. 


1428  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  compels  the 

English  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  town. 
1431  ^  Pope  Eugene  IV.  (Or.  Condohnere.) 

The  eighteenth  General  Council,  held  at  Pavia, 

Sienna,  and  Basle. 

Rise  of  the  Medici  family  in  Florence. 

1436  Paris   recovered  by   the    French    £rom    the 

English. 

1437  JAMES  II.  king  of  Scotland. 

1438  Albert  II.  emperor  of  (Germany. 

1439  Re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  established  in  France. 

1440  Frederick  III.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Invention  of  the  art  of  printing  by  John  Grut- 

tenberg  at  Strasburg. 

1444  Ladislaus  king  of  Hungary  killed  in  battle 

with  the  Turks. 

1445  CONSTANTINE  XI.  (Palseologus)  the  last 

emperor  of  the  East. 

1446  Great  inundation  of  the  sea  in  Holland. 

1447  ^  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (Sarzana.) 

Rise  of  the  Sforza  family  at  Milan. 

1450  ])  Mahomet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1453  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. — ExTlNO- 

TION   OF   THE   EASTERN   EmPIBE  OF   THE 

Romans. 

End  of  the  English  government  in  France. 

1455  1[  Pope  Calixtus  III.  ( Al.  Borgia.) 

Battle  of  St.  Albaa'a,  where  Henry  VI.  is 

taken  priaonet  ^1,^^  ^^^  olXoitV.  \ 

1458  ^  Pope  Pius  11.  (^feiicaa  ^^\\\\>a  Yvw^wsasii.^ 


Monstrelet,  jETtfi.,  /• 
Joan  of  Arc,  d. 


Alain  Chutier,  Poet,d. 


T.Walsingfaam,  Hist.,  d. 


1424  Barl  of  Buchan, 
Const.  <fFranee,d. 


James  I.,  Poet,  d, 
Scanderbeg,  /. 


1443  L.  Aiefcin,  d. 


Lydgate,  Poet,  d.  ah. 
Humph.  D.  of  Glo*«ter, 

Alberti,  Archt.o/Ch. 

€U  Rimini,  f. 
Majano,^  rMi.o/Pai. 

o/S^.  Marco. 
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A,C. 


1459  The  art  of  engraying  on  copper  invented. 

1460  JAMES  III.  king  of  Scotland. 


1461 


Battle  of  Wakefield— the  Duke  of  York  killed.  J.  Guttenbeig,  d. 


to 
of] 


C^tDarO  lY.  king  of  England. 
— —  Louis  XI,  hng  of  France. 

Battle  of  Touton — Lancasterians  defeated. 

1464  1  Pone  Paul  II.  (Peter  Barbo.) 

1468  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  given 

James  IIL  of  Scotland,  as  the  dowry 
Christiem  of  Denmark's  daughter. 

1470  Henry  VI.  restored  to  the  throne  of  England. 

1471  Battle  of  Bamet,  "where  Warwick  is  killed. — 

Battle  of  Tewkesbury—- Lancasterians  total- 
ly defeated. 

Edward  IV.  restored.— Prince  Edward  of  Lan 

caster  basely  murdered  by  Clarence  and 
Gloucester. — Death  of  Henry  VI. 

^  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  (Albescola  de  la  Rovera.) 

1474  Cape  de  Verd  islands  discovered  by  the  Portu- 

guese. 

1475  Echrard  IV.  invades  France. — Peace  of  Pac- 

qnigni  purchased  by  the  French. 

1478  The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  I^g^inst  the  Medici 

at  Florence  suppressed.     The  authority  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  established. 

1479  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  unite  the  kingdoms  of 

Arragon  and  Castile. 

Russia  freed  from  subjection  to  the  Tartars  by 

John  L  (Vasilaviche)  the  Great 
1481  ])  Bajazet  IL  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1483  ChariM  VIII,  Hng  of  France, 

«&Dtoarli  V.  king  of  England,  April  9. — Richard 

duke  of  Gloucester  Protector. 

Edward  V.  and  his  brother  murdered,  J  une  25. 

HicijarO  III.  king  of  England. 

1484  J  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  (J.  B.  Cibo.) 

1485  Battle  of  Bosworth,  in  which  Richard  III.  is 

killed,  August  22. 
%enrp  VII.  kmg  of  England,  first  of  the  house 

of  Tudor.— Union  of  the  houses  of  York  and 

Lancaster. 
1488  JAMES  IV.  king  of  Scotland. 

1491  Granada  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. — 

End  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

1492  1  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Roderick  Borgia.) 
Hispaniola  and  Cuba  discovered  by  Colimibus. 


TTlustriMu  Persons. 
Poggio  of  Florence,  d. 
John  Faust,/. 


Rowley,  Poet,  f. 


Cosmo  de  Medici,  d. 

1465  Laur.  Vulla,  d. 

Mn.  Sylvius,  d. 

Regiomontanus,  d. 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  d. 


1472  Car.  Bessarion,  d. 


Theod.  Gaza,</. 


Philelphus,  d, 
B.  Platina,  d. 


1493  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1494  Expedition  of  Charles  VIIL  into  Naples. 

Algebra  first  known  in  Europe. 

■ America  discovered  by  Columbus. 

1497  The  Portuguese,  under  Vasco  de  Gama,  double 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sail  to  the  East 
Indies. 

1498  Louis  XII.  hi-ng  of  France. 

Savanarola  burned  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  for 

preaching  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 

1499  Louis  XIL  ta^es  possession  of  the  Milanese. 
Sebastian  Cabot  J^ds  in  North  America.       \ 


Picus  Mirandola,  f. 

Pomp.  Loetus,£J^ts^.,/. 

Alexr.  ab  Alejandro, 
Hist.,f. 

ChancondileB,^u^. ,/. 
1490  Boiardo,  Poet,  d. 
Annie  de  Vertibo,  d. 

Caxton,  Printer,  d. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  d^ 
Politian,  d. 


Savanarola,  Theol.^  d. 


Marcil.  Ficinns,  </. 
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JBuOriota  Persons. 


A.  a 
1500 

Brazil  discovered  by  the  Portugese. 

May^"»*^<«-"  divides  Germany  into  six  circles, 

and  adds  four  more  in  1512. 

1503  IT  Pope  Pius  III.  (Francis  Picolominl) 

%  Pope  Julius  II.  (Julian  de  la  Rovera.) 

Battle  of  Cerizoles — ^the  French  lose  Naples. 

1504  Philip  L  kinf  of  Spain. — 1506.  Jane  his  queen. 

1506  The  Sugar  Cane  first  planted  in  Hispaniola 

from  the  Canaries. 

The  building  of  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome  com 

menoed. 

1507  Madagascar  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

1508  League  of  Cambray  itfainst  the  Venetians. 

1509  ftcnrp  YUI.  king  of  England. 

Battle  of  Agnadello,  May  14. 

j3\l  Cuba  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 

^ Selim  L  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1 312  The  French  defeat  the  Venetians  at  Ravenna. 
2513  Battle  of  Flodden,  &tal  to  the  Scots,  Sept.  11. 

The  English  defeat  the  French  in  the  battle  of|C.  Rhodigin,  Gram^f. 

the  Spurs. 
JAMES  V.  king  of  Scotland. 
^  Pope  Leo  X.  (John  de  Medicis.) 
C^lo  Francis  /.  kir^  of  France, 
*-^^^_^  Battle  of  Marignan,  in  which  the  French  defeat 
the  Swiss. 


Jov.  Pontanus,  d. 


P.  Beroaldus,  HiA.^  d. 
Columbus,  d. 


Csesar  Borgia,  d. 
Americanus  Yespaetius, 

d. 
P.  de  Comines,  Hist.,  d. 


Gbtfton  de  Foiz,  d. 
Rob.  Fabian,  ^tsrf.,</. 


&l  6  Charles  L  (emperor  Charles  Y.)  king  of  Spain. 
^  ^^^^  Barbarosaa  seises  the  kingdom  of 'A^ers. 

The  Reformation  in  Germany  begun  by  Luther. 

The  Turks  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt. 

^^Toes  first  carried  to  America. 

I^eo  X.  condemns  Lnther^s  doctrines. 
»—  -  Q  ChaRLSS  Y.  emperor  of  (Germany. 
13*-      )|jigeUan  enlores  the  South  Seas. 

:r^  r>  Solyman  II.  (the  Magnificent)  emperor  of 

15"-2V  >  ^  Turks. 

gwedea  and  Denmark  united. 

^  ^lassacre  of  Stockholm  by  Christiern  IL  and 

— iUchbishop  TroUo. 

1    if[  P«>P®  Adrian  YI.  (Adrian  Florent.) 
1'^     (^lustavos  Yasa  king  of  Sweden. 

^  /-«4^ies  completes  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
.|<|i0  first  voTsge  round  the  world  performed  by 

»  slup  oTMagellan's  squadron. 
l«Vpdea  taken  by  the  Turks. 
""'^  SjlttDaa  ^  Magnificent  takes  Belgrade. 
\^  Spope  Clement  YII.  (Julius  de  Medicis.) 
—  3^edeDL  <^  Dwimark  embrace  Protestantism, 
^.ttle  of  Favia,  in  which  Francis  L  is  taken 
^^ia^jBW  bv  Cbaries  Y, 
^  *1»^  ol  Madrid  between  Charles  Y.  and 
l^^f^!^  L  whea  the  Utter  is  set  at  liberty. 

V,  tak«a  and  phmdered  by  Charles  Y. 
Bp*^^  md  Damagio  invade  the  empire  of 


Bap.  Mantuanns,  Poet, 

d. 
Step.  Hawes,  Poet,  f. 
Card.  Ximenes,  d. 


Card.  Adrian,  d, 
John  Colet,  d, 

Leon,  da  Yinci,  /  of 
Mod.  PaittL,  d. 
Raphael,  Painter,  d. 
H.  Boece,  HisL,  d. 
H.     Stephens,    sen., 
Pr.,  /. 


Gkiwin  Douglas,  Poety  d, 
P.  Melancthon,  /. 


Linaere,  Med.y  d. 
Pistor,  TheoL,/. 


\:^ 


^^^^WlQ«M«kVj  ka^xwk^^To. 


Const,  de  Bourb.,  d. 
J.  Froben.,  Pr.,  d. 

x^'^Kosx^  Paint,  d* 
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A.a 

1528  Gnstavtis  Ericson  crowned  kin^  of  Sweden. 

1529  Diet  of  Spires  against  the  Huguenots,  then 

first  termed  Protestants. 

Peace  of  Cambray,  August  5. 

1530  The  league  of  Smalcald  between  the  Protes- 

tants. 

1531  Michael  Servetus  burned  for  heresy  at  Geneya. 

1532  The  treaty  of  Nuremberg,  August  2. 

The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  new-model- 

led by  James  V 

1534  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England. 

HT  Pope  Paul  III.  (Alex.  Famese.) 

Barbarossa  seizes  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

Jack  of  Leyden  heads  the  Anabaptists  at 

Munster. 

1535  The  society  of  the  Jesuits  instituted  by  Igna- 

tius Loyola.— Sanctioned  hj  the  Pope  1640. 

Expedition  of  Charles  V.  against  Turns. 

1538  Treaty  of   Nice   between   Charles    Y.    and 

Francis  I 
The  Bible  in  English  appointed  to  be  read  in 

the  churches  of  England. 
1540  Dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  England  by 

Henry  VIII. 
1542  Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Sol  way  Moss. 
MARY  queen  of  Scotland. 

1544  The  French  defeat  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  in 

the  battle  of  Cerizoles.     The  treaty  of  Crepi. 

1545  The  last  General  Council  held  at  Trent  against 

the  alleged  errors  of  Luther,  Zuingle,  and 
Calvin,  begins,  which  continued  eighteen 
years. 

The  Scots  defeat  the  English  at  Ancram  Muir. 

3546  Cardinal  Beaton,  Abp.  of  St.  Andrew's,  assas- 
sinated. 

1547  Fiesco's  conspiracy  at  C^noa. 

The  battle  of  Mulberg,  in  which  the  Protest- 
ants are  defeated,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
taken  prisoner. 

©tltnart  VI.  king  of  England. 

Henry  II,  king  of  France. 

1547  Battle  of  Pinkey  in  Scotland,  where  the  Scots 

are  defeated  by  the  Elnglish,  December  10. 

1548  The  Interim  granted  by  Charles  Y.  to  the 

Protestants. 
1550  t  Pope  Julius  IH.  (del  Monte.) 

1552  The  treaty  of  Passau  between  Charles  Y.  and 

the  Elector  of  Saxony,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Lutheranism. 

1553  iWars  queen  of  England. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  beheaded. 

1555  ^  Pope  Marcellus  II.  (Marcel  Ceryin.) 

t  Pope  Paul  IV.  (Caraffa.) 

Many  bishops  burned  in  England  by  Mary. 

1556  The  emperor  Charles  V.  abmcates. 
Ferdinand  I.  emperor  of  Germany 

Philip  II.  king  of  Spain. 

1557  Philip  II.  defeats  the  French  at  St.  QumUn. 


lUustriota  Persons. 
Machiayelli,  Hi^.,  d. 


B.  Donatus,  Cr.,  d. 
A.  Alciat,  Poet^  d. 
Sannazarius,  Poett  d. 
W.  Dunbar,  Poet. 

1531  Zuinglius,  d. 
Occolanipadius,  d. 
Card.  Wolsey,  d. 

1533  L.  Ariosto,  Poet  yd, 

C.  Agrippa,  d. 

Sir  T.  More,  beh. 

M.  Accursius,  PkU.J^, 
1536  Erasmus,  d. 


Budeus  Ictus,  d. 

^oban.Hessus,  Poet, 
d. 

Guicciordini,£rM^. ,  i. 

Jo.  Major,  Hist.,  d, 

Jo.  Bale,  Biog.^f. 
1541  Paracelsus,  P%5., 
d. 

T.  Wyatt,  Poet,  d. 
1542A.Pighiu8,Afa<A.rf. 

1543  Copernicus,  PM., 
dis.  the  true  sys,  of 
the  univ. 

1544  L.  Baif,  Poet,  d. 
CI.  Marot,  Poet,  d. 
01.  Magnus,  Hist.,  d. 

1645  Bellai,  Poet,  d. 

1646  Jovius,  Hi8t.f  d. 
Ed.  Hall,  Hist.,  d. 
Mart.  Luther,  d. 
Howard,  E.  of  Surrey, 

d. 

1647Lud.Viyes,rf. 
Card.  Bembo,  d. 
Pentinger,  Geog.,  d. 
Yatablus,  Gram.,  d. 
Card.  Sadoletus,  d. 

1550  Trissino,  Poet,  d, 
Sleidan,  Hist.,  d. 

1551  J.  Leland,  Ant.,  d. 
Mart  Bucer,  d. 

1663  Rabbelais,  d. 

J.  Dubrayius,  Hist.,d. 

Fracastorius,  Poet,  d, 
1666  Polvd.  Virril.d. 
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Pet.  Aretin,  d. 
Abp.  Cranmer,  d. 

1557  Sir  Jo.  Cheke,  d. 

1558  Valerian,  Poe^  d. 
Scaliger,  Foet,  d. 
Aldronandus,  d. 

1559  B.Stephens,Pr.^. 
1560rHospital,CAa»./. 

Andrew  Doria,  d. 


A.C.  I      lUustriotu  Persoru. 

1558  Calais  taken  by  the  French  from  the  English.  1556  Ign.  Loyola,  d. 

($Ufal)(tt  queen  of  England. 

The  French  defeated  at  Gravelines. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  married  to  the  Dauphin. 

^  Pope  Pius  IV,  (J.  Angelo  de  Medicis.; 

Francis  J  J.  king  ^France. 

Treaty  of  Catteau  Cambresis. 

Charles  IX,  hing  of  France. 

Conspiracy  of  .^jnboise,  formed  by  the  party 

of  Con<16  against  that  of  Guise. — Beginning 
of  the  civil  wars  in  France. 

The  Reformation  completed  in  Scotland  by 
Knox. 

The  Papal  authority  abolished  by  Parliament 
in  Scotland. 

Mary  queen  of  S^ots  arrives  in  Scotland  from 
France. 

Battle  of  Dreux. — Victory  of  the  Guises  over 
Cond6. 

Council  of  Trent  dissolved. 

Maximilian  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Sie^e  of  Malta  by  the  Turks,  who  are  defeated. 

^  Pope  Pius  V.  ^Michael  Ghisleri.) 

Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Philip  II. 

Murder  of  David  Rizzio  in  Scotland. 

J)  Selim  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

Duke  of  Alva  sent  by  Philip  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 

King  Hennr  Damley  murdered,  February  9. 

JAMES  VI.  king  of  Scotiand. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  flies  into  fingland. 

Philip  II.  exterminates  the  Moors  from  Spain. 

Puts  to  death  his  son  Don  Carlos. 

The  earl  of  Murray,  regent  of  Scotland,  assas- 
sinated by  Hamilton. 

The  French  Protestants  defeated  in  the  battles 
of  Jamac  and  Moncontour. 

The  Royal  Exchange  built  in  London  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham, ''  the  royal  merchant.** 

Naval  victory  at  Lepanto,  where  the  Turks 
are  defeated  by  Don  John  of  Austria. 

JT  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (H.  Buoncompagno.) 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24. 

1 573  Haerlem  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 

1574  Henry  III,  king  of  France. 

SocinuB  propagates  his  opinions. 

Don  Sebastian  king  of  Portugal  invades  Afinca, 

— —  Memorable  siege  of  Leyden,  raised  by  the 

Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  admiral  Bousot. 
])  Amurath  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
RODOLPHUS  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  Catholic  league  in  France  formed  against 

the  Protestants. 

1578  The  Spaniards  under  Don  John  of  Austria 

defeated  in  the  battle  of  Rimenant. 

1579  Commencement  oi  t\ift  Ra^uhUc  of  Holland 

by  the  union  oi  \3tteOQ\..— ^»«tecvOci\.  \fi^«K 
by  the  Spaniards. 


1561 

1562 

1563 
1564 

1566 


1567 


1568 


1569 


Peter  Martyr,  d, 

Roger  Ascham,  d. 
Calvin,  7%eo/.,  d. 

Mich.  Angelo  Buona' 
roth.  Painty  d. 
1565C.Gesner,PAi/.,(f. 

Adrian  Tumebos,  d. 

1566  Hier  Vida,  Poet, 
d, 

Han  Caro,  Poet,  d. 
Castlevetro,  Ott.,  d. 

1567  Montmorency, 
Const.  ofFrance^d. 


Ber.  Tasso,  Post,  d. 


John  Knox,  TheoU  <^* 

Adm.  Coligni,  d. 

H.  Cardan,  d. 

Peter  Ramus,  d. 
1574  Paul  ManutiuB,  d. 

Camerarius,  d. 


Titian,  Paint,^  d. 
Han8Sach,/o.o/G^r. 

Dram,^  a. 
Matheolus,  Med.^f. 
Camoens,  Poet,  d. 
Sir  T.  Qreshain,  d. 
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1579  BaUle  of  Alcagar,  the  Portogaese  under  Don^ 

Sebastian  defeated  by  Muley  Moluck. 

1580  Philip  II.  takes  possession  of  Fortagal. 

The  world  circumnavigated  by  Sir  Francis 

Drake. 
1582  The  Raid  of  Ruthven  in  Scotland.-Jame8  YL 
seized  by  the  earl  of  Gowrie. 

The  New  S^le  introduced  into  Italy  by  pope 

Gregory  A.III.  the  5th  of  October  being 
counted  the  15th. 

1584  William  I.  prince  of  Orange  murdered  at 

Delft. 

Virginia  discovered  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Embassy  from  four  kings  of  Jiq>an  to  Philip 

1585  H  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (Felix  Peritti.) 

Shah  Abbas  the  Great  king  of  Persia. 

1587  Mary  queen  of  Scots  beheaded  at  Fotheringay. 

1588  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  the 

English. 

1589  Henry  III.  of  France  murdered  by  Jacques 

Clement. 
Henry  IV,  (the  Great )  Hng  of  France. 

1590  The  battle  of  Ivry,  which  ruins  the  Catholic 

league  in  Erance. 

1  Pope  Urban  VII.  (Castayna.) 

i  P<^e  Gregory  XIV.  (Sfondrate.) 


JUzutrious  Persons. 


1591  The  University  of  Dublin  erected. 

^  Pope  Innocent  IX.  (Facchinetti,> 

1592  Presbyterianism  established  in  Scotland. 

If  Pope  Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini.) 

1594  'Ihe  Bank  of  England  incorporated. 

])  Mahomet  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1596  Cadiz  taken  by  the  English  under  Essex. 
1598  Edict  of  Nantes  tolerating  Protestantism  in 

France. 

Peace  of  Vervins  between  France  and  Spain. 

Philip  III.  king  of  Spain. 

Tyrone's  rebellion  in  Ireland. 

1600 

Gowrie  conspiracy  in  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Essex  beheaded. 

The  English  East  India  Company  established. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  James  I.  (VI.  of  Scotland)  king  of  Engknd. 

Union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  S^tland. 

^Achmet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 


Palladio,  Arch,^/. 

Tusser,  Poet,  d. 
1581  Ja.  Chrichton,  Uho 
admirable^  d. 

Osorius,  d, 
G.  Buchanan,  Hist.y  d. 


1585  Bodinus,  d. 
Car.  Sigonius,  d. 
Ronsard,  Poet,  d. 
Tallis,/o^.  of  Eng. 

MustCf  d. 

1586  Sir  Ph.  Sydney,  rf. 


P.Veronese,  Paint.,  d. 
M.Frobisher,iVav.,/I 


Cujas,  Sottts,  d 
Du  Bartas,  Poet,  d. 


1605  The  Qxmpowder  Plot  discovered. 

Leo  XI.  (Octavian  de  Medicis.) 

IT  Pope  Paul  V.  (C.  BorgheseJ 

1606  James  I.  takes  the  title  of  King  of  Great 

Britain. 

Abolition  of  the  Brehon  Laws  in  Ireland, 

and  the  English  law  substituted,  with 
regular  House  of  Commons. 

1608  Gtdileo  discovers  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

Arminius  propagates  his  opinions. 

1 609  Bank  of  Amsterdam  established. 


PanciroUus,  d. 

B.  Brissoniu8,/c^2M,(/. 
M.  Montague,  d. 
1593Marlowe,Z>ram.,  </. 
Tintoretto,  Paint,  d. 

Palestrina,  Musio.,  d. 

1595  Acidalius,  Grit.,  d. 
Torg.  Taeso,  Poet,  d. 

1596  Manutius,  jun.,  d. 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  d. 
J.  Bodin,  Pol.  8C.,  d. 

1597  Dousa,  jun.,  cL 

1 598  H.SteplienB,  jun.,  d» 
Spencer,  Poet,  d. 

R.  Hooker,  Theol.,  d. 

1600  Riccoboni,  d. 
Galileo,  Pm.,f 
Kepler,  Phil.,/. 

1601  Tycho  Brache,  d. 
Jo.  Stowe,  Antq,,  d. 

W.Gilbert,  PAys.,(?., 

dis.  electricity. 
W.  Camden,  ^n^^.,  d. 
1605  Beza,  Theol.,  d. 


Just.  Lipsius,Po/,  80.,  d, 
1607  Card.  Buronius,<i. 
1609  Jos.  Scaliger,  d. 
An.  Caracci,  Paint.  ,d. 

\^\4  V%.  ^^M»iJow^>^* 
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1620 


1621 


1622 
1623 


1^625 


1526 
1632 


1635 
1637 

1638 

1640 


d. 


1641 


Henry  IV.  of  France  murdered  by  Bavaillac. 

Louis  XIII,  kma  of  France. 

The  Moors  expeUed  from  Spain  by  Philip  III. 

Hudson's  Bay  discovered. 

Baronets  first  created  in  England  by  James  I. 

Mathias  emperor  of  Germany. 

Michael  Romanoff,  czar  of  Russia. 

Logarithms  invented  by  Napier  of  Merchiston. 

Settlement  of  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

^  Mustapha  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

The  Synod  of  Uort  in  Holland. 

Discovery  of  the  cbculation  of  the  blood  by 

Dr.  Harvey. 
Ferdinand  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
Yanini  burned  at  Tnoulouse  for  atheism. 
The  Battle  of  Prague,  by  -which  the  Elector 

Palatine  loses  his  electorate. 
The  English  make  a  settlement  at  Madras. 
Emigration  of  Puritans  to  New  England. 
Navarre  united  to  France. 
])  Othman  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Philip  lY.  king  of  Spain. 
Batavia  built  and  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
H  Pope  Qx^ry  XY.  (Ludovico.) 
^Amurath  lY.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Tf  Pope  Urban  YIIL  (Barberini.) 
Institution  of  the  knights  of  Nova  Scotia  by 

James  I. 
(2t|aTles  I.  kinjr  of  Grreat  Britun. 
The  island  of  Barbadoes  planted — ^the  first 

English  settlement  in  the  West  Indies. 
Knights  Baronets  first  created  in  Scotland. 
Protestant  League  against  the  emperor. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  killed  in  the  battle  of 

Lutzen. 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden. 
The  French  Academy  instituted. 
Ferdinand  III.  emperor  of  Germany. 
Bagdat  taken  by  the  Turks. 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  established 

in  Scotland. 
John  lY.  (duke  of  Braganza)  recovers  the 

kingdom  of  Portugal 
p  Ibrahim  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Long  Parliament  met  Nov.  3. 
Fort  St.  George,  or  Madras,  founded. 
Irish  Rebellion,  and  massacre  of  Protestants, 

Oct.  23. 
The  earl  of  Strafford  beheaded. 
The  Bishops  expelled  parliament. 
The  sugar  cane  mtroduced  into  Barbadoes  from 

Brazil. 
Beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  EngUnd.— The 

battle  of  Edgehill,  October  23. 
Louis  XI F.  hng  of  France. 
Anne  of  Austria  regent  oi  ¥t«.wee. 
Archbishop  Laud  'imiDQafi\i»^\>^  ^<b  C>Q!CQ3a<sii&2^  Q«%s4»  Richelieu,  <L 

tried  ana  behieadQOL 


Ittustrioxjis  Persons. 
1615  Et.  Pasquier,  d. 

1615  F.  Beaumont, 
Dram.,  d, 

1616  Shaki^eare,  d. 
R.  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  d. 
Cervantes,  d. 

1617  Napier  of  Merchi- 
ston, mv.  o/Logor 
rithms,  d. 

Helvicus,  d. 

De  Thou,  Hist.,  d. 

Aquillon,  Math.,  d. 

1618  Card.  Perron,  d. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh/^. 
Yossius,  Crit.,f. 
Otaido  Rheni,  Paint, 

Rubens,  Paint.,/. 
Kepler,  Ast,/. 
Davila,  Hist.,/. 
Fam  Strada,  Hist.,/. 
Card.  Bellermain,  d. 
John  Barclay,  c2. 


Sir  H.  Saville,  d. 
W.  Camden,  Hist, 

Paul  Saipi,  d. 

W.  Bird,  Music,  rf., 

**'non  nobisDomiw."^ 

1624  Marianna,iPo^.JC. 

J.  Fletcher,  Dram.,  d. 
Lord  Bacon,  d, 

WiU.  Snell,  Opt.,  d. 
1627  J.  Gnitems,  d. 
l628Malherbe,Poe^(/. 
1632T.AUen,ilfa^,(/. 

Chapman,  Poet,  d. 
1635    Lope    de    Yega, 
Poet^d, 

A.  Tassoni,  Poet,  d. 
1637  Ben  Jonson, 
Dram.,  d. 

1639  Opitz,  /a.  of  m. 
Ger.  Poet,  d. 

Campanella,  Phil.,  d. 

1640  Achelini,  Poet,  d, 
P.  Massinffer,  Poet,d. 
Rubens,  Paint.,  d. 

D.  of  Sully,  d. 
A.  Yandyke,  Paitit.,d' 
H.  Spelman,  d. 
Domenichino,Patn/^ 
d. 

1641  Galileo,  FhiL,  d. 
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devolution  in  China  by  the  Tartars. 

[  Pope  Innocent  X.  (Pamphila.) 

/harles  I.  defeated  in  the  oattlo  of  Naseby. 

lir  Robert  Spottiswoode,  President  of  the 
Session,  beheaded  26th  January. 

lie  peace  of  Westphalia. — The  civil  war  of 
the  Fronde  at  Paris. 

rharles  I.  of  England  beheaded. 

'he  Commonwealth  of  E^land  begins. 
Mahomet  IV.  emperor  of  the  Tunes. 

he  marquis  of  Montrose  put  to  death. 

(attle  of  Dunbar. — Covenanters  defeated  by 
Cromwell. 

he  battle  of  Worcester  won  by  Cromwell. 

he  first  war  between  the  English  and  Dutch. 

>ark  or  Mirk  Monday,  30th  March. 

'he  Dutch  fleet  defeated  by  Monk,  30  ships 
taken,  and  Van  Tromp  killed,  July  30th. 

Ind  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. — 
Oliver  Cromwell  Lord  Protector. 

he  English,  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  pos- 
session of  Jamaica. 

!hristina  queen  of  Sweden  resigns  the  crown 
to  Charles  X. 

[  Pope  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi.) 

>unkirk  delivered  to  the  English. 

iEOPOLD  I.  emperor  of  Gtermany. 

lichard  Cromwell  Lord  Protector  of  England. 

'he  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and 
Spain. 

t\)Si.U3  II.  king  of  Great  Britain. — Restora- 
tion of  monarchy* 

lie  Peace  of  Ohva  between  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Poland. 

lie  marquis  of  Argyle  beheaded  for  treason, 
27th  May. 

lie  Royal  Society  instituted  in  England. 

)unkirk  sold  back  to  the  F^nch. 

/arolina  planted. 

'he  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  instituted. 

lie  second  Dutch  war  begins. 

/harles  II.  king  of  Spam. 

rreat  plague  in  London.    . 

lie  London  Gazette  first  published. 

freat  fire  of  London. 

lie  Academy  of  Sciences  instituted  in  France. 

iabatei  Levi,  in  Turkey,  pretends  to  be  the 
Messiah. 

lie  Scots  Covenanters  defeated  on  Pentland 
hills. 

lie  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the 
English  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey. 

[  Pope  Clement  IX.  (Julius  Rospigliosi.) 

he  Spanish  NetherUmds  invaded  by  Louis 
XIV. 

he  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I 

!faa  island  of  Candia  taken  by  the  Toilu.        \D«i^D&sai,  Pw^n  ^ 


j     Iliustriotu  Pertcms, 

Jo.  Hampden,  d, 

fientiv<^lio,  d. 
R.  Bu:er,  Hitt.,  d, 
Chillinworth,  d. 
Van  Helmont,  d» 

1645  H.Grotius,«/t<m^, 
d. 

1647  Quevedo,  Poet^  d. 
Torricelli,    Inv.    of 

BafwneteTf  d, 

1648  Voiture,  d. 

1649  W.  Drummond, 
Poet,d. 

F.  Strada,  d. 

1650  J.  J.  Voscins,  d. 
Descartes,  i%»/.,  d. 

1651  Monteverde, 
Music.,  d. 

1652  Inigo  Jones,^fvA., 
d, 

Petavius,  Hist.,  d, 

1653  Sahnasius,  def.  pro 
CcUolo  /.,  d. 

G,  Nande,  a, 

1654  Balzac,  d, 
John  Seldoi,  Ant,d, 

1655  Gassendi,  Pkil.,  d. 
Abp.  Usher,  d. 
D.  Hensius,  Poet,  d, 

1656  N.  Poussin,iPat«^., 
d, 

1657  W.  Harvey, P%s., 
dis.  drctd.  of  the 
blood,  d. 

Admiral  Blake,  d. 

1658  Casp.  Barthius,  d. 

1660  Scarron,  Poet^  d. 
Spinosa,  Phil.,  /.;  d, 

1678. 
H.  Hammond,  d. 

1661  Card.  Mazarm,  d. 
L.  de  Haro,  d» 
Format,^ 

1662  B.  Pascal,  d. 
1663Grimaldi,PAystc., 

d. 


Cowley,  PoeL,  d. 
Sam.  Bochart,  d. 
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A.G. 

1670  IT  Pope  Clement  X.  (AltierL) 

1672  Louis  XIV.  conquers  great  part  of  Holland. 

The  De  Witts  put  to  death  in  Holland. 

1674  John  Sobieski  king  of  Poland. 

1676  IT  Pope  Innocent  Xl.  (B.  Odescalchi.) 

Carolina  planted  by  the  English. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguin,  July  31. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  in  England. 

1679  The  long  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  dissolved. 

The  Scottish  Covenanters  defeated  at  Both- 
well  Bridge  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
June  22. 

Peace  of   Nimeguin  with  France    and    the 

Empire. 

1682  Peter  the  Great  czar  of  Muscovy. 

1683  Execution  of  Lord  Russel,  21st  July. 

Execution  of  Algernon  Sydney,  7th  December. 

The  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  raised  by 

John  Sobieski. 

1685  Janus  II.  king  of  Gkeat  Britain. 

Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis 

XIV. 

Duke  of  Monmouth  beheaded. 

1686  The  Newtonian  philosophy  first  published. 

The  league  of  Augsburg  against  France. 

1687  ^  Solyman  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1688  Revolution  in  Britain.— King  James  abdicates 

the  throne,  December  23. 

1689  WLiWiwOL  III.  and  iltaTp  king  and  queen  of 

Great  Britain. 
-^—  Episcopacy    abolished    in  Scotland  by  king 
Wilfiam. 

Battle  of  Killiecrankie. — The  king's  braops  de- 

feated.— The  viscount  of  Dundee  slain,  July 
16,  O.  S. 
^  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  (P.  Ottoboni.) 

1690  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1. 

1691  5  Pone  Innocent  XII.  (A.  Pignatelli.) 

\  Achmet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1692  Battle  of  La  Hogue,  May  19. 

Massacre  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  Jan.  81, 0.  S. 

Battle  of  Steenkirk.— King  William  defeated 

by  Luxemburg,  July  24. 
Hanover  made  the  ninth   Electorate  of  the 

empire. 
1695  Namur  taken  by  king  William,  June  25. 
'—^  ^Mustapha  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
1697  Peace  of  Rvswick  concluded,  September  11. 

Peter  the  Great  gains  a  signal  victory  over  the 

Turks,  and  takes  Azoph. 

Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden. 

1699  Peace  of  Carlovitz  concluded,  January  26. 

• The  Scots  attempt  a  colony  at  Darien. 

1700 

Charles  XII.  takes  Copenhagen. 

Philip  y .  kmg  oi  SmVa, 

•  ^  Pope  Clement  "X.!.  (^ikXVJ«ao^) 

^    llQl  Deathof  J«itt«all.  aX^t.Qtwaawi^ 


lUustriout  Persont. 
1671  Mot.  le  Vayer,  d. 

Gronovius,  Ant.,  d. 
Chauc  Segnier,  d. 
1673  MoUere,  Poet,  (i. 
1674MUton,Poc<,(/. 

Labbadie,  c{. 

Hyde  L.  ClarendoD,(^. 

Carissimi,  Mttftc.,  d. 

1675  Turenne,  d. 

1676  De  Ruyter,  d. 
Sir  M.  Hale,  d. 

1677  Harrington,  Oce- 
ana, d. 

Spinosa,  Phil.,  d, 
1679Hobbes,PH.,(f. 
D.de  Roch^oucault,(^. 
Card,  de  Retz,  d. 
Mezeray,  Hist,  d. 

1680  T.  Bartolin,  d. 
Bernini,  Sculp.,  d. 
S.  Butler,  Poet,  d. 
T.  Otway,  Poet,  d. 
Mad.  Bourignon,  d. 
Ath.  Elircher,  d. 

1681  Montecuculi,  d. 
Maraham,  Chron.,  d. 

1682T.Brown,PA3«.,rf. 

l8t£.Shaftesbui7,</. 
1683J.B.  Colbert,*/. 
1684P.Comeille,Po.,(/. 
1 686Maimbourg,//u.,(/. 

Otho  Gtieric,  Maih., 
inv.  qfavT'mmps^' 

1687  Waller,  Poet,  <i. 
Da  Baiga,  Dram.,  d. 
LaUy,  Mvsic.,  d. 

1688  Dn  Canye,  d. 
Cudworth,  In.  Syf.4- 
D.  of  Ormond,  a. 
C.  le  firun.  Paint.,  d. 
C.  Menage,  d. 

1689  Bydei3isai,Phj/J. 
1691  R.BoTle,PH,<i- 

Sir  G.  Stfackenzie,  d. 

N.  Hiensins,  d. 
l694Vxd[eDdor!,HisL4' 

Abp.  Tillotson,  d. 

Huygens,  PML,  d. 
1695  l4b  Fontaine,  d. 

1695  Dr.  BuBby,  d. 
Purcel,  En.Mvsic.,d. 

1696  La  Bruyere,  d. 
Racine,  d, 
Bp.  Stillingfleet,  d. 
Sir  W.  Temple,  d. 


\TQl  DrydtD,  Poet,  d. 


\^ 
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A.C. 

1702  IXniU  queen  of  Great  Britain. — War  against 

France  and  Spain. 

The  Elnglish  and  Dutch  destroy  the  French 

fleet  at  Vigo. 

The  French  send  colonies  to  the  MississijppL 

1703  Gibraltar  taken  by  admiral  Rooke,  July  24. 
J)  Achmet  IIL  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1704  Battle  of  Blenheim.— The  French  defeated  by 

Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  August  2. 
-i Peter  the  Great  founds  St.  Petersburg. 

1705  The  English  take  Barcelona. 
Joseph  I.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1706  Battle  of  Ramilies— The  French  defeated  by 

the  duke  of  Marlborough,  May  12. 

The  treaty  of  Union  between  England  and 

Scotland,  signed  July  22. 

1707  The   battle  of   Ahnanza.— The   French  and 

Spaniards,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  de- 
feat the  Allies,  April  14. 

The  first  united  parliament  of  Great  Britain 

meets,  Oct.  23. 
]  708  Battle  of  Oudenarde.— The  French  defeated  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  June  30. 

Minorca  taken    by  general  Stanhope,   Sept. 

18. 
1709  Battle  of  Pultowa.— Charles  XII.  defeated  by 
czar  Peter,  June  30. 

Battle  of  Malplaquet. — The  French  defeated 

by  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  Sept.  11. 
171 1  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1713  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  signed  March  30. 

1714  (SeocQt  I.  elector  of  Hanover,  king  of  Great 

Britain. 

1715  Louis  XV,  king  of  France. 

Rebellion  in  Scotland.—- Battle  of  Sheriff-muir, 

Nov.  13. 

171G  Prince  Eugene  defeats  the  Turks  at  Peter- 
waradin. 

1718  Charles  XII.  killed  at  the  siege  of  Frederick- 
shall. 

1720  The  Mississippi  scheme  in  France  projected 

by  John  Law,  breaks  up  23d  May. 
•  In  the  same  vear  the  Soutn-Sea  scheme  breaks 

up  in  England,  September. 

1721  5  Pope  Innocent  XIII.  (M.  A.  Conti.) 

1724  Tf  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  (P.  F.  Orsini.) 

1725  Death  of  Peter  the  Great. — Catherine  em- 

press. 

1726  CSreat  earthquake  at  Palermo,  August  21. 

1727  Oeorge  II.  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark. 

The  Spaniards  besiege  Gibraltar,  May  20. 

1728  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 

M^27. 

The  Congress  of  Soissons,  June  14. 

1729  Treaty  of   Seville    between    Great    Britain, 

France,  and  Spain,  November  9. 

1730  y  Pope  Clement  XII.  (L.  Corsini.) 


lUustrums  Persons. 
Bouhours,  d, 

1703  J.  G.  GroBvius,  d 
St.  Evremond,Poe<,rf. 
Wallis,  Phv8.,  d. 

1704  Locke,  PhU.,  rf. 

1705  Ray,  NaL,  d, 

1706  Bp.  BoBsuet,  d. 
John  Evelyn,  d. 
P.  Bayle,  d. 
Ch.  E.  of  Dorset,  d. 

1707Vauban,Aft^.^n!A. 
d. 
Farquhar,  Poefyd. 
1708  Mansart,^  rc/^/.  un- 
der Louis  XIV,,  d. 
1711N.Boileau,Poc^,rf. 
H.  Dodwell,  d. 

1712  Cassini,  PA«7.,  d. 
A.  Cooper,  2d  E.  of 

Shaftesbury,  d, 

1713  Carlo  Maiatti,  d. 
Corelli,  Music.,  d. 

1715  Abp.  Fenelon,  d. 
Girardon,  Sculp.,  d. 
Bp.  Burnet,  d. 
Malbranche,  PhU.,  d, 

1716  Leibnitz,  PkU.,  d, 
Gronovius,  d. 
Lord  Somers,  d, 

1718  Mad.  Dacier,  d, 
J.  V.  Gravina,  d. 

1719  Mad.  Maintenon,(^. 
Addison,  Essay.,  d. 
Flamstead,  Ast.,  d. 

1720  Hensius,   Or. 
Pensy,,  d. 

1721  Prior,  Poet^  d. 
Huet,  d. 

1722  Dacier,  d. 
John  D.  of  Marlbro\(f . 
C.  Fleury,  Hitt.,  d. 

1723  Sir    C.     Wren, 
A.rch,^  d, 

H.  Prideaux,  d, 
Leuwenhoek,  inv.  of 

Micros,,  d, 
Basnage,  Hist,  d. 

1 724  Wollaston,PM.,</. 

1725  Kneller,  Paint.,  d, 
Vanbrugh,  Archt,  d. 

1727  Sir  Is.  Newton,  (/., 
/b,  of  Mod.  Astr. 

and  Physics. 

1728  J.  L'  Enfant,  d, 

1729  Dr  S.  Clarke,  d, 
R.  Steel,  Essay.,  d. 
Congreve.^  Poei.,d. 
3  o\ak\ASk&  fPlua-nA  «^ . 
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1737 

1738 
1739 


1743 


1744 


1745 


Christian  YI.  kinff  of  Denmark. 

The  Persians  under  Kouli-Khan  defeat  the 
Turks. 

])  Mahomet  Y.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  the  emperor, 
and  king  of  Spain,  July  22. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Paraguay,  January. 

Frederick  III.  king  of  Poland. 

Commercial  treaty  Detween  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  December  2. 

The  French  defeat  the  Imperialists  in  Italy. 

Peace  between  Spain  and  Austria. 

Kouli-Khan  (Nadir-Shah)  king   of    Persia, 
Sept  29. 

War  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks, 
July2. 

The  Kussians  invade  the  Crimea. 

Nadir-Shah  conquers  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Mogul  empire. 

Treaty  between  Crreat  Britain  and  Denmark. 

Peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks, 
August  21. 

PeacebetweenBussia  and  the  Turks,  November. 

J^ortobello  taken  by  Admirid  Yemen,  No- 
vember 21. 

Frederick  III.  (the  Chreat)  king  of  Prussia. 

IF  Pope  Benedict  XIY.  (r.  Lunbertini.) 

War  of  the  Austrian  succession. 

War  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

Carthagena  taken  by  Admiral  Yemen,  June  19, 

The  Prassians  masters  of  Silesia,  October  20. 

Peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  June  11. 

Defensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia,  November  18. 

Charles  YII.  (of  Bavaria)  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 

Defensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  February. 

War  in  Germany  between  the  British,  Hun- 
garians, French,  and  Austrians. 

The  French  defeated  by  the  Allies  at  Det- 
tingen,  June  6. 

War  declared  in  Great  Britain  against  France, 
March  31. 

The  king  of  Prussia  takes  Prague. 

Anson  completes  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

F&ANCIS  L  (of  Lorraine)  emperor  of  Germany. 

Quadmple  alliance  between  Britain,  Austria, 
Holland,  and  Poland. 

The  allied  army  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Fontenoy,  April  30. 

Louisbuig   and  Cape  Breton  taken  by  the 
British  troops,  June  6. 

The  Rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  July. 

Defeat  of  the  king's  forces  by  the  Rebels  at 
Preatonpjudfi,  ^e^\«mb«c  21. 

Treaty  of  Dresden  \)e\w%«n.  "!?TQa«s3^^"^<^aaA\ 
Austria,  and  Swlou^  ,  "DwMsoJcwt  *i&.  \ 


Ultistriotu  Persons. 
Eachard,  Hist,  <L 


1731  Bp.  Atterbury,  (/. 
Daniel  Defoe,  d. 

1732  Gay,  Poe<,rf. 
Oorelli,  Mus.,  d. 

Mandeville,  d, 
Arbuthnot,  Pkys.,  d. 

C.  Campbell,  Anht. 

Duke  of  Berwick,  d. 
1735Derham,PAi^.,d. 

Bp.  Tanner,  Ant,  d. 

Yertot,  Hist.t  d. 
1736J.leClerk,PH.,(/. 

Ld.  Lansdo  wne,  Poe/, 
d. 

Prince  Eugene,  d. 

1737  Rowe,  Poet,  d. 

1738  Boerhaaye,P;i^., 
d, 

Sanderson,  Matk^  d. 


Eph.  Chambers,  d, 

Tickell,  Poet,  d. 

Fahrei^eit,  Inv.  of 
Therm*,  d: 
B.  Montfia.ucon,^fl/.,(i. 

C.  RolUn,  Hist.,  d. 

R.  Sanderson,  ^«(t,(i. 
Halley,  Math.,  d, 

R.  Bentley,  d. 

Abp.  Boulter,  d. 

L.  Theobard,  d. 
Jo.  O'ZeU,  d. 

F.  Peck,  Ant.,  d. 

Card,  de  Fleury,  d. 

H.  Rigaud,  Painted- 

Leon  Leo,  Mum.,  d, 

A.  Pope,  Poet,  d. 
Roger  Gale,  Ant.,  d. 


Dr.  J.  Swift,  d. 
Sir  Ro.  Walpole,  d. 
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A.a 

174?  Defeat  of  the  king^s  forces  by  the  Rebels  at 
Falkirk,  January  ]  7. 

Ferdinand  YI.  kin^  of  Spain. 

Frederic  V.  king  of  Denmark. 

Count  Saxe  takes  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 

Victory  of  Culloden,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 

Rebellion  in  Scotland,  April  16. 

Lords  Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock  beheaded, 

August  18. 

Saxe  defeats  the  Allies  at  Raucoux,  Oct.  11. 

Dreadful  earthquake  at  Lima,  October  17. 

1747  Lord  Lovat  breaded,  April  9. 

French  defeat  the  allied  army  at  Lafeldt^uly  2. 

Bergen-op-Zoom  taken  by  tne  French,  Sept.  5. 

The  French  fleet  defeated  by  Hawke,  Oct.  14. 

Kouli-Ehan  murdered. — Revolution  in  Persia, 

1748  Peace  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  between  England, 

France,  Spain,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  Hol- 
land, Oct.  7. 

1749  League  between  the  Pope,  Yenetians,  &c. 

against  the  Algerines,  &c. 

1750  Joseph  king  of  Portugal 

Academy  of  Sciences  founded  at  Stockholm. 

Commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 

Spain,  October  5. 

1 751  Adolphus  of  Holstein  king  of  Sweden. 

Peace  between  Spain  and  Portu^, 

1752  New  Style  introduced  in  Britain,  September 

2  reckoned  14. 

1753  The  British  Museum  established  in  Montague- 

house. 

1754  Ghreat  eruption  of  ^tna. 

Great  earthquake  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo, 

September  2. 
|l  Othman  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1755  Defeat  of  Braddock  near  Fort  du  Quesne, 

July  9. 

-  Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  November 

^  • 

1756  War  declared  between  Great   Britain   and 

France,  May  18. 
Surrender  of  Minorca  by  Blakeney,  June  28. 

1757  Damiens  attempts  to  assassinate  Louis  XV. 

King  of  Prussia  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Rei- 

chenberg  and  Prague. 

■ Dauhn  repulses  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Kolin, 

June  lo. 

Verden  and  Bremoi  taken  by  the  French, 

August. 

Convention  of  Closterseven,  September  8. 

The  Prussians  defeat  the  French  and  Austrians 

at  Rosbach,  November  5. 
The  king  of  Prussia  master  of  Silesia,  Dec.  21. 

5)  Mustapha  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1758  ^  Pope  Clement  XUI.  (Rezzonico.) 
Senegal  taken  by  the  English,  May  1. 

Cape  Breton  taken  by  the  Elnglish,  June  17. 

The  English  lejivdaed  at  Ticonderoga,  July  ft. 


Ulustriom  Persons, 
C.  Maclaurin,  Math.^  d, 
Barratier,  PM.,  d. 
T.  Southern,  Poetj  d, 

1747  Barbeyrac,  Pol. 
PkU.,  d. 

Le  Sa^,  Gil  Bias,  d. 
Dillemus,  Bot,  d. 
M.  Matta^,  d, 
Abp.  Potter,  d, 
£.  Hold8worth,Cr.,<:if. 
President  Forbes,  d. 

1748  Thomson,  Poet,  d. 
Dr.  Is.  Watts,  d. 
Dr.  F.  Hutcheson,  d. 
Dr.  G.  Cheyne,  d. 
Rev.  C.  Pitt,  Poet,  d^ 
Burlamique,  d. 

T.  Odell,  Dram.,  d. 
N.  Freret,  Chron.,  d. 

Dr.  Con.  Middleton,  d. 
And.  Baxter,  d. 
Aaron  Hill,  Poet,  d, 
Ap.  Zeno,  Dram»,  d. 
Bach,  Mtisic.,  d, 

1751  St.  John,  Ld.Bo- 
lingbroke,  d. 

Dr.  A.  Monro,  BerL,d. 
Dr.  Doddridge,  d. 

1752  Cheselden,  Anat., 
d. 

Bp.  Butler,  d, 
W.Whiston,ilfa<.,  d. 
Card.  Alberoni,  d. 
St.  Real,  Sc.  of  Govt. 

1753  Bp.  Berkeley,  d. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  d. 

1754  Dr.  Rd.  Meade,  (/. 
H.Flelding,iVbve/.,(/. 
De  Moime,  Math.,  d, 
C.  Wolf,  PhU.,  d. 
J.  Gibbs,  Arch.,  d. 

1755  Montesquieu,  Sp, 
of  Laws,  d. 

Diurante,  Music.,  d. 
Mosheim,^.  JETtX,  d. 
Dr.  R.  Rawlinson,  d. 

1756  Gilb.  West,  d. 
Cassini,  d. 

1757  C.  Cibber,Co?».,  d. 
Cahnet,  Benedict.,  d. 
W.Maitland,iyw^.,d. 
Fontenelle,  Poet,  d. 
Herring,     Abp.     of 

Cant.,d* 
Cha.  Viner,  Law.,  d. 
Reaumur,  Therm.^  d, 

\ 
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1759 


1760 


1761 
1762 


1763 


1764 


1767 


1768 


1769 


The  Britiah  troops  take  LoniBbuig,  July  27. 

Danhn  defeats  the  Prussians  at  Uochkirken, 
Oct.  14. 

The  British  take  Fort  du  Quesne,  Nov.  25. 

Goree  taken  by  Keppel,  December  29. 

G-uadaloupe  surrendered  to  the  English,  May  1 . 

French  defeated  by  the  allied  army  at  Minden, 
Aug.  1. 

French  fleet  defeated  by  Boscawen  off  Gib- 
raltar, August  18. 

Charles  III.  king  of  Spain. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal,September  3. 

General  Wolfe  takes  Quebec,  September  17. 

French  fleet  defeated  by  Hawke  off  Belleisle, 
Nov.  20. 

Montreal  and  Canada  taken  by  the  British, 
Sept.  8. 

0eorge  III.  king  of  Great  Britain,  October  25 

The  king  of  Prussia  defeats  the  Austrians  at 
Toi^u,  November  3. 

Pondicherry  taken  by  the  English,  January  15. 

Martiuico  surrendered  to  the  English,  Febru- 
ary 4. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  Jesuits  banished  from  France,  August. 

Havannah  taken  by  the  English,  August  12. 

Peace  of  Paris,  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  Feb.  10. 

Catherine  II.  empress  of  Russia. 

Stanislaus  II.  king  of  Poland. 

Sujah  Dowla  dented  by  Munro  at  Buxar, 
Oct.  23. 

Byron's  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

Joseph  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

American  stamp  act  repealed,  March  18. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Bohemia  and  Den- 
mark. 

Christian  VII,  King  of  Denmark. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Spain,  Genoa,  and 
Venice. 

Wallis  and  Carteret's  discoveries  in  the  S.  Seas. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts  established  at  London. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Naples,  Malta,  and 
Parma. 

Bruce  discovers  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

Bougainville's  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

H  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli.) 

Cook's  first  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

Corsica  taken  by  the  French,  June  13. 

Earthquake  at  8t.  Domingo. 

Gustavus  III.  king  of  Sweden. 

Revolution  in  Sweden,  August  19. 

Poland  dismembered  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

Cook's  second  voyage  and  discoveries. 

The  society  oi  me  3«%\vW&  \saYgt«tei&ed  by  the 
pope's  "bull,  A.\xgv3L?^^5. 

Louis  XVU  fciTig  of  France. 


Ittustriozu  Penotu. 
Rev.  J.  Hervey,  d. 

L.  Heister,  Anat.^  d. 

Hoadley,  Dram.,  d. 
1759  Handel,  i\fustc.,d. 

Collins,  Poet,  d. 
1760Ct.  ZinKendorf;(i. 

1761  Dr.  T.  Sherlock,  rf. 
Bp.  Hoadley,  d. 
S.  Richardson,A^ov.,(f . 
Dr.  J.  Leland,  d, 
Stephen  Hales,  d. 

1762  Dr.  J.   Bradley, 
Ast.f  d, 

Roubilliac,  Sctdp.,  d. 

Geminiani,  Mtis^  d. 

Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tague, d. 

Lord  Anson,  d. 
1763N.Hooke,£rtsi.,rf. 

Shenstone,  Poet^  d. 
1764B.Dodsley,Poe/,cf. 

Jas.  Anderson,^t:s^.(^. 

Churchill,  Poet,  d. 

W.Hogaxth,Paint.4. 

Count  Algarotti,  d. 

1765  E.  Young,  Poe^rf. 
Dr.  Stukely,  Ant.,  d. 
R.  Simson,  Matk^  d. 
D.  Mallet,  Poet,  d. 

1766  Dr.  Birch,  frirf.,rf. 
Dr.  J.  Leland,  d. 
Dr.  S.  Chandler,  d. 
Dr.R.Whytt^AJ^.,(f. 
Dr.  Zach.  Grey,  d. 

1767  Postlethwaite,  J. 
y2Mjel,L.ofNaU.,d. 

1768  L.  Sterne. 
Seeker,  Abp.^  d. 
Short,  Opt^  d. 
Abbe  Winkleman,  d. 
Dr.  N.  Lardner,  d. 

1769  R.Smith,  ilfaM- 
1770Abb6NoUet,PH., 

d. 

Rysbrach,  Sculp.,  d. 

W.  Guthrie,  ^ts/.,rf. 

Chatterton,  Poet,  d. 

Dr.  T.  Jortin,  d. 

Akenside,  Poet,  d. 

Smollet,  Hist.,  d. 

Alex.  Cruden,  d. 

Geo.  Whitfield,  d. 
1771  Gray,  Poet,  d. 

C.  A.  Uelvetius,  d. 

1772NoUekius,5ctt//).,rf. 

1773  Ph.  E.  of  Cheste^ 


^' 
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A.  a 

1774  ])  Abdhul-Achmet  emperor  of  tiie  Turks. 

Warren  Hastings  first  British  governor-gen- 

eral of  India. 

American  War  commenced,  November  15. 

1775  Battle  of  BonkerVhill  in  America,  June  7. 

%  Pope  Pius  VI.  (Braschi.) 

1776  The  Americans  declare  their  independence, 

July  4. 

1777  Mary  queen  of  Portugal 

■  Philadelphia  taken  by  the    British    troops, 
Oct.  3. 

-  ■■    Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  7. 

1778  League  between  the  French  and  Americans, 

Oct.  30. 

1779  Peace  between  the  Imperialists  and  Prussians, 

May  13. 

Great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  August  8. 

Siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards,  July. 

Captain  Cook  killed  at  Owhyhee. 


1780  Sir  G.  Rodney  defeats  the  Spanish  fleet  near 

Cape  Vincent,  January  16. 

Charlestown  surrenders  to  the  British,  May  12. 

Riots  in  London  on  account  of  the  Popish  bill, 

June  2. 

Comwallis  defeats  the  Americans  at  Cambden, 

Aug.  16. 

War  between  England  and  Holland,  Dec.  20. 

1781  Americans  defeated  at  Ghiilford  by  Comwallis. 
■     Surrender  of  the  British  troops  to  the  Ameri- 
cans and  French  at  Yorktown,  October  18. 

1782  Rodney  defeats  the  French  fleet  off  Dominica, 

April  12. 

Sir  Edw.  Hughes  defeats  the  French  fleet 

under  Su&ein  in  the  East  Indies,  Feb.  17. 

1783  Peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 

Spain,  and  the  Independence  of  America 
acknowledged,  Jan.  20. 

1784  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 

May  24. 

1785  Alliance  between  Austria,  France,  and  Hol- 

land, Nov.  9. 

1786  Frederick  IV.  kin^  of  Prussia. 

•  Marquis  Comwallis  governor-general  of  India. 

Commercial    treaty    between    EIngland    and 

France,  September  26. 

1 787  The  assembly  of  the  Notables  at  Paris,  Feb.  22. 
— —  Mr  Hastings  impeached  for  misdemeanors  in 

the  government  of  India,  May  21. 

1788  Prince  Charles  Edward  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  31. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris  remonstrates  against 

the  use  of  lettres  de  cachet,  March  16. 

■  Defensive  alliance  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, April  25. 

The  Regency  bill  debated  by  the  House  of 

Commons,  December  10. 

.  Cotton  first  planted  in  Georgia. 

1789  The  abolition  of  tiie  slave-trade  proposed  in 

J^arliameDt 


lUustrious  Persons. 
La  Condamini,  d. 
Goldsmith,  Poet,  d. 
Z.    Peaice,    Bp.    of 

Roch.,  d. 
H.  Baker,  Ar.PM.,rf. 

1775  Hawksworth,  </.' 
J.  Campbell,  Hist.,  d. 

1776  D.Hume,  ^w<.,fl^. 
J.  Ferguson,  Math.,  d. 

1777  S.Foote,  Com.,  d. 
W.  Bowyer,  Pri7it.,d» 
EUdler,  Pkys.,  d. 

Dr.  Jo.  Gregory,  d. 
Voltaire,  a. 
LinnsBus,  Nat.,  d. 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  d. 

1779  Garrick,  Ckm.,  d. 
W.  Pitt,  1st  E.  of 

of  Chatham,  d. 
Warburton,    Bp.    of 

Glo'ster,  d. 
Armstrong,  Poet,  d. 

1780  Sir  W.Blackstone, 
Law.,  d. 

Dr.  Gaubius,  d. 
Sir  Jas.  Stewart,  d. 

1781  Lessing,  Ger.  lit.,d. 

1782  Bp.  Newton,  d. 
Metastachio,  Poet,  <L 
Home,  Ld.  Eames,  cU 
Dr.  Wil.  Hunter,  d. 
Bemovilli,  d. 
Dr.  SoUander,  d, 
D' AnvUle,  d. 

D'Alembert,  PhU.,  d. 
Euler,  Math.,  d. 


Dr.  Sam.  Johnson, '<f. 
Whitehead,  Poet,  d 
Diderot,  Phil.,  d 

1785  Dr.  BQm,Law.,d 
R.  Glover,  Poet,  d. 
V  Abb6  Millot,  d. 
Abbe  de  Mably,  d. 

1786  Jonas  Hanway,  d. 
Bp.  Louth,  d. 

Soame  Jenyns,  d. 
Bp.  Edward  Lane,  d. 
F.  Sydenham,  d. 
Ch.  Gluck,  Op.  Mi^ 

8ic.,d. 
Dr.  Abel,  Mas.,  d. 
Ld.  Pres.  Dundas,  d. 
J.  Stewart.  F.R.S.,  d. 
Gainsborough,Patra^., 

d. 
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A.C. 

1789  T^Selim  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  April. 
.  The  Asaeinbly  of  the  Statea-General  opened 

at  Paris,  May  5. — Form  themselves  into  the 
National  Assembly,  Jnne  16.— The  Bastile 
taken,  and  the  governor  massacred,  July  14. 
— ^The  princes  of  the  blood  and  chief  noblesse 
leave  France,  July. — ^The  king  of  France 
brought  to  Paris,  accepts  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  October  6. — Decree  for 
dividing  France  into  eighty-three  depart- 
ments, October  30. 

1790  Monastic  establishments  suppressed  in  France, 

February  13. — Titles  of  nobility  suppressed 
in  France,  Feb.  24. 

War  in  India  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  May  1. 

General  confederation  at  Paris,  in  the  Champ 

de  Mars,  July  14. 
Leopold  II.  emperor  of  Grermany. 

1791  The  king  of  France  with  his  family  escape 

from  Paris,  but  are  intercepted  at  Yarennes, 
June  22. 

Riots  at  Birmingham,  July  14. 

The  king  of  France  accepts  the  Constitution, 

Sept.  14. 

1792  Francis  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
— —  Sir  John  Shore  governor-general  of  India. 
GKistavus  IIL  kmg  of  Sweden  assassinated  by 

Ankerstroom,  March  29. 
Gustavus  IV.  kmg  of  Sweden. — Duke  of  Sud- 

ermania  regent  in  his  minority. 
An  armed  mob  forces  the  Tuilenes,  and  insults 

the  king  of  France,  June  20. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  with  the  armies  of 

Austria  and  Prussia,  arrives  at  Coblentz, 

July  3. 
'  The  National  Assembly  decrees  the  country  in 

danger,  July  11. 

Petion  and  the  community  of  Paris  demand 

the  king's  deposition,  August  3. 

The  Tuileries  again  attacked. — ^The  king  and 

queen  of  France  take  refuge  in  the  National 

Assembly. — The  Swiss  guards  massacred  by 

the  populace,  August  10. 
The  royal  authority  suspended  by  the  National 

Assembly,  August  10. 
The  Royal  Famuy  imprisoned  in  the  Temple, 

Aug.  14. 

Massacre  of  the  state  prisoners  at  Paris,  Sept. 

Z^  o. 

National    Convention    constituted — ^the  king 

deposed,  and  France  declared  a  Republic, 

Sept.  21. 
— —  The  Republic  decrees  fraternity  and  assistance 

to  all  nations  in  the  recovery  of  their  liberty, 

Nov.  19. 
■         The  ConventioTi  dectee&MX»  tnai.  of  Louis  XVI. 

Dec.  2.— BxoMgYkl  to  tivaJL,  Tiwi.  \^.  \ 

179^  Louis  XYI,  condemosA  V«  ^«aJ!3Q.\ii  ^  -nar^ 


IHustriota  Persons. 
1787    Ct.    de    Buffon, 

Naty  d. 
1788Ge8ner,d. 
W.  J.  Meikle,  iPoe<,i. 
Rev.  J.Iio«ui,  Poet,d. 
I^dyard,  iTra©.,  d. 
Sir  J.  Hawkins,  d. 
Marq.  Mirabeao,  d, 
Vemet,  Paint.,  d. 
Ld.  Pros.  Miller,  d. 
L'  Abbd  Brotier,  d. 
WiU.  Cullen,  Pfa/s.,  d. 
Adam  Smith,  Polii. 

Econ.y  d, 
Benj.Franklin,PW., 

d. 
Jn.  Howard,  PAt/sff., 

d» 
T.  Wharton,  Poet,  d. 
General  Roy,  d, 
W.  Henry,  Hist.,  d. 

Dr.  Rd.  Price,  d. 
Dr.  T.  Blacklock,rf. 
Rev.  Jo.  Wesley,  d. 
Fr.  Grose,  Ant,  d. 
Mozart,  Music.,  d. 
Michaelis,  d. 
Galvani,  d. 

Dr.  Bom,  il/tn.,  d. 
Sir.  J.  Reynolds, 

Paint.,  d, 
WiU.  Tytler,  d. 
'HoTnetOpjofNora.4- 
Rob.  Adam,  Arck, 

d, 
John  E.  of  Bute,  d. 
Sir  R.  Arkwright,  d. 
Sir  B.  Strange,  Engr., 

d. 
Lord  Hailes,  d. 
Smeaton,  Meckan.,d. 
Lord  Rodney,  d. 
Thorpe,  Antq.,  d. 
Lord  North,  d. 
Ph.Thicknesse.T'rac^ 

d. 
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A,C. 


Ilhulrunu  Person*. 


J'ority  of  five  voices,  Jan.  17. — Beheaded, 
^an.21. 

1793  The  AUen  BiU  passed  in  the  British  House  of 

Commons,  January  24. 

The  French  Convention  declares  war  against 

England  and  Holland,  Febroary  1. 

Lyons  declares  for  Louis  XVII.,  February  28. 

First  coalition  a^unst  France:  directed  by 

EIngland— of     Kussia,    Sardinia,    Naples, 

Prussia,  Austria,  Tuscany,  &c. — ^namely  all 

Europe    except    Sweden,    Denmark   and 

Turkey. 
Decree  for  the  French  people  rising  in  a  mass, 

August  20. 

Surrender  of  Toulon  to  Lord  Hood^s  fleet, 

Au^t  28. 

Mane  Antoinette  queen  of  France  condemn 

ed  to  death  by  the  Convention,  and  beheaded 
the  same  day,  October  15. 
— —  Brissot  and  the  chiefis  of  the  Girondist  parfy 
guillotined. 

Robespierre  triumphant,  November. 

The  English  evacute  Toulon,  December  19. 

1794  The  princess  Elizabetii  of  France  beheaded. 

May  12. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act  suspended,  Mi^. 

Howe  defeats  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant, 

June  1. 

Robespierre,  with  his  chief  partisans,  guillotin- 

ed, July  28. 

Battle  of  Warsaw. — ^The  Polish  liberties  des- 

troyed, October  12. 
The  Jacobin  Club  suppressed,  October  18. 

Trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  ThelweU,  &c.,  for[1795  Sir  WilL  Jones,  rf. 

treason,  November. 

1795  The  Stadtholder  takes  refuge  in  England. — 

Holland  overrun  by  the  French,  January. 
Mr.  Hastings*  trial  ended,  by  his  acquittal, 

April  22. 
Lyons  bombarded,  laid  in  ruins,  and  all  its 

loyal  inhabitants  massacred.  May. 

Louis  XVIL  died  in  prison  at  Pans,  June  8. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  the  British 

under  Craig,  Cliurke,  and  Elphinstone,  Sept. 

Great  disorders  in  Ireland,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 

Stanislaus  II.  resigns  the  crown  of  Poland. — 

The    kingdom    divided    between    Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  November  25. 

Ceylon  taken  by  the  British  under  Gen.  J. 

Stewart,  and  Com.  Ranier,  February  15. 

1796  The  Count  d'Artois,  with  his  suite,  take  up 

their  residence  at  Edinburgh,  January  6. 

The  East  India  Company  votes  an  indemnifi- 
cation and  recompense  to  Mr  Hastings,  Jan. 

— —  The  French  overrun  and  plunder  Italy. 

M^mesbuiy  negociates  for  peace  at  Paxis,  OtX, 

28, 

2  E 


Dr.     W.     Robertson, 

MrsGriffiths,  Nov.,,  d. 
Will  E.  of  Mansfield, 

d. 
Dr.  Mudge,  Opt^  d. 
Will.Hu£on,F.R.S., 

d. 
Ld.  Gfardenstone,  d. 
J.  Thomas,  Bp.  of 

Rock. 

D.  Serres,  Pamt.^  d. 
Baron  de  Tott,  d. 
Rd.  Tickell  d. 
Dr.  John  Hunter,  d. 
Goldoni,  It,  Com.y  d. 

1794^Gibbon,H«rf.,rf. 

E.  of  Camden,  d. 
"Woodward,  Bp.    of 

Cloynef  d. 
Dr.  J.  Roebuck,  d. 
Charles  Pigott,  d. 
Earl  Bathurst,  d. 
G.  Colman,  Dram. ,  d. 
Card,  de  Bemis,  d. 
JamesBruce,7Va«.,cf. 
M.  de  Condorcet,  d. 
Lavoisier,  C^em.,  d. 
Marg.  of  Beccaria,  d. 


1  — 

Rev.Dr.  A.Gerard,  d. 
Dr.  T.  Balguy,  d. 
James  Boswell,  d. 
Will.  SmeUie,  d. 
R.  Bakewell,  Agri.,  d. 
B.  Soutbgate,  Anttq.^ 

d, 
JosiahWedgewood,(f. 
Barthelemv,  (Trav, 

qf  Ana^.) 
Zimmerman,  d. 
A.  Kippis,  Biog.j  d. 

1796  Robt.  Bums,  Poet, 

d. 
J.  Anderson,  F.R.S., 

d. 
Dr.  G.  Campbell,  d. 
Dr.  Jas.  Forayce,  d. 
Dr.  Thos.  Reid,  d, 
Henry  Flood,  M.P., 

d. 
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A.C. 
1796 


Death  of  Catherine  IL— Paul   emperor 
Bnssia,  November  17. 
Lord  Midmesbory  qmts  Ptois,  December  20. 

1797  A  mutiny  of  the  British  fleet  at  Portamoath 

and  tiie  Nore  suppressed,  Mi^,  June. 
The  Scots  Militia  Fill  passed,  July. 

—  Negotiations  at  lisle  for  a  peace  broken  off. 
The  Dutch  fleet  captured  by  Lord  Duncan, 

Oct  11. 

1798  Second  coalition  a^ninst  France— of  England, 

Russia,  Naples,  Sucily,  Tnrk^,  and  Austria; 
Prussia,  HolUund,  and  Belgium,  neutral 

Marquis  virellesley  governor-general  of  India. 

—^  The    Pmal   government  suppressed  by  the 

French. — ^l^e  Pope  quits  Rome,  Feb.  26. 

Ireland  in  open  rebellion.  May,  June,  &c. 

Lord  Nelson  totally  defeats  the  French  fleet  in 

the  battle  of  the  Nile,  August  1. 

The  Swiss  finally  defeated,  and  their  independ- 
ence abolished,  September  19. 

The  French  fleet  d^eated  by  Sir  J,  Warren, 

Oct.  12. 

1799  A  union  -with  Ireland  proposed  in  the  British 

Parliament,  Jan.  22. — Rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons of  Ireland,  Jan.  24. 

Seringapatam  taken  by  general  Harris  and  Sir 

Dav.  Baird,  and  Tippoo  Sultan  killed,  May  4. 

Hie  French  under  Bonaparte  defeated  by  Sir 

Sydney  Smith  at  Acre,  May  21. 

Elzpedition  of  the  British  against  Holland,  Aug. 

Death  of  pope  Pius  V I.,  September. 

The  Britisn  troopsevacuate  Holland,November. 

— -  A  revolution  at  Paris. — Bonaparte  deelMed 

first  Consul,  December  25. 
1800 

•  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  ftgiiee  to  the 

Union  with  Gbeat  Britain,  February  5. — 
Similar  Tote  of  the  House  (^  Lords,  17. 

—  H  Pope  Pius  VIL  (Chiaramonte.) 
Bonanarte  defeats  the  Austrians  in  ^  battle 

of  Marengo  in  Italy»  June  14. 
Malta  taken  by  the  British  forces,  September  5. 


t       lUmtriaus  Penoiu. 
ofl797Edm.  Burke,  d. 
Wal.Minto,MiM.,i. 

Dr.  Jas.  Hutton,  d, 
Hor.  Walpole,  E.  of 

Oafordtd, 
Dr.  Tissot,  d, 
J.Wng\i%Pai$a.,d. 
Dr.  Rich.  Fanner,  (/. 
Dr.  Enfield,  d, 
C.  Maftklin,  Corned. 


1801  First  meeting  of  the  Imperial  PterUament  of  Jos.Warton,Po«t,d. 


Malkt  da  Paa,  d. 
Dr.  H.  Blair,  d, 
J.  Buit.  Munos,  d. 

1801 
Sir  G.  Staimton,  d. 
Koh,  Orma,  Hist^d, 
C.  Lavater,  d. 


2802 


^Gitet  Britain  and  Ireland^  January. 
Pitt  resigns,  after  being  premier  eighteen  years, 

Febniaxy  9. — Addington  premier. 
Battle  of  Alexandria.— The  Freneh  defeated, 

and  Sir  Ral^  Abererombie  killed,  March  21 . 
The  emperor  Paul  dethroned  and  put  to  death. 

•—Alexander  L  emperor  of  Russia,  Mardi  23. 
Battle  of  Copenhagen.— The  Danish  fleet  taken  T.  Malton,  Afo^,  d. 

and  destroyed  hj  lord  Nelson,  April  3.         Dr.  W.  Heberden,  d. 
Taking  of  Cairo  by  the  British'troops,  May  11.  Rev.  W.  Diake,  d. 
Alexandria  surrendered  to  the  British,  Amr.  27.  Prol  J.  MiUar,  d, 
Prelimin&ries  of  Peace  signed  betwMn  Gieat  Qilb.  Wakefield,  d. 

Britidn  and  ¥i«nse^  Oc^Xmsc  \.  (Cimarosa,  Mum^  d. 

The  Catholic  Te\i|^(m  T«-«i\a^^'\Ai3Mi\\iDL'^h»ami^  Botan^  d 

Th«  Peaca  oi  Amiena  »^«di«1&asOcL^«        \Lyjinaasti&^'fl«du^^. 


D.  de  NivemoiS,  d. 
Daniel  Webb,  (f. 
Dr.  Ed.  Waring,  (/. 
J.  Z.  Holwell,  d. 
P.  F.  Suhm,</. 
W.Wale,F.B.S.,rf. 
J.  Reinh.  Foster,  d. 
J.  H.  Artzenhis,  d. 
J.  P.  Pancton,  d, 
C.  M.Cracherode,</. 
L.  Galvani. 
W.  Seaward,  d. 
C.  Borda,  d. 
Rev.  J.  Tui^Eer,  d. 


W.  Mehnonth,  d. 
Bacon,  Souljot.,  d. 
Lord  Kames,  d. 
Dr.  C.  Morton,  d. 
Dr.  John  Stnu^,  d. 
Dr.  Jos.  Towers,  d. 
Dr.  Jos.  Black,  d. 
L.  Spallanzani,  d. 
Maimontel,  (f . 
Beomazchais,  d. 
Washington,  Dee.  U. 

BOO 
Biy.  Edwards,  d. 
Dames  Barrington,  <^. 
W.  Cowper,  Port,  d. 
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A.C. 
1802 


1803 


1804 


1805 


1806 


Bonaparte  elected  Chief  Confiul  for  ten  years, 

May. 
Bonaparte  declared  Chief  Consul  for  life,  July. 


The  Prince  of  Orange  renounces  the  office  of  Dr.  E.  Darwin,  d. 


Stadtholder,  August. 
Execution  of  colonel  Despard  for  high  treason. 
The  emperor  of  Grermany  ratifies  the  new  or- 
ganization of  Germany,  April. 
Dusolution  of  the  Peace  with  France. — Lord 

Whitworth,  ambassador,  quits  Paris,  May  18. 
The  French  seize  Hanover,  June  4. 
The  British  troops  enter  Delhi,  and  the  Great 

Moral  puts  himself  under  protection  of  gen< 

era!  Lake,  September. 
The  duke  d^Enghien  murdered  by  order  of 

Bonaparte,  Idth  March. 
Pitt  re-appointed  prime  minister,  10th  May. 
Bonaparte  proclaimed  emperor  ci  the  French, 

20th  May. 


John  Moore,  M.D.,  d. 
Mrs  Chapone,  Ari9.£.,cf. 
Jos.  Strutt,  Antq,,  d. 
Dr.  Arnold,  Music,,  d. 
Dr.  H.  Hunter,  Biog,.  d, 

1803 
V.  Alfieri,  It  Traa.^  d. 
Dr.  Jas.  Seattle,  a, 
Klopstock,  Poet,  d. 
Sir    W.    Hamilton, 

Arch.,  d. 
La  Haipe,  CriHe,  d, 
W.  Jackson,  Music.,  d. 
J.  Hoole,  TfwuL,  d. 
T.  Astle,  Afitiq,,  d. 


Dessalines  in  St.  Domingo  declares  himself  Jas.  Ritson,  Antiq,,  d. 


1807 


emperor  of  EUtyti,  October. 
Third  coalition  against  France— of  England, 

Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden. 
The  Spaniards  declare  war  against  England, 

Jan. 
Bonaparte  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. 
Impeachment  of  lord  Melville— is  acquitted. 
Lord  Nelson  defeats  the  fleets  of  France  and 

Spain  at  Trafalgar. — ^Takes  20  sail,  and  is 

killed  in  the  engagement,  2lst  October. 
The  French  defeat  the  Austro-Russian  army 

at  Austerlitz,  December  2. 
Death  of  Pitt,  23d  Jan.— Lord  Gienville  pre> 

mier. 
Louis  Bonaparte  proclaimed  king  of  Holland, 

June  5. 
Sir  John  Stuart  defeats  the  French  under 

Regnier  at  Maida  in  Calabria,  July. 
Death  of  Charles  James  Fox,  September  13. 
Rupture  of  the  negotiation  for  Peace  with 

France,  and  return  of  earl  Lauderdale,  Oct. 
Fourth  coalition  against  France— of  England, 

Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden. 
The  French  defeat  the  Prnnians  at  Jena,  which 

annihilates  the  Prussian  power,  October  14. 
Hamburgh  occupied  by  the  French,  November. 
Bonaparte  declares  the  British  Isles  in  a  state 

of  blockade,  November. 
The  dave  traae  abolished  by  act  of  parliament, 

February. 
Duke  of  Portland  premier. 
Lord  Minto  ffovemor-general  of  India. 
Parliament  dissolved  after  a  session  only  of 


lUustriovs  Persons. 
1802 

Ld.  Eenyon,  C.  L,  d, 
M.  de  Calonne,  d. 


four  months,  April. 
Dantzic  taken  by  the  French,  May. 
Revolution  at  Constantinople,  Sultan  Seliml 
deposed,  and  Sultan  Mustapha  proclauaedAQ.  "NkBaou^  GtS^,  d.. 
M^.  \»tQM^.  ^CJoTd.  YoVk^,^ 


1804 
R.  Potter,  Transl.,  d. 
J.  Priestley,  L.L.D.,  d. 
M.  Neckor,  d. 
Didot,  Ster,  Print.,  d. 
Pallas,  Trav.,  d, 
W.  Gilpin,  Miao.y  d. 
Jac.  Bryant,  Antiq.,  d. 
Kant,  PhOos.,  d. 
Jacobi,  Philoa.,  d. 

1805 
Ld.  Chane.  Rosslyn,  d. 
Dr.  Jo.  Robison,  d. 
At.  Murphy,  Poet,  d. 
W.  Palej;,  D.D.,  d. 
Jas.  Currie,  M.D.,  d.^ 

L^e  of  Bums, 
Prot  Gmelin,d. 
Julien,  Sculp.,  d. 

F.  SchiUer,  Poet,  d. 
1806 

E.  Edwards,  d. 
Prof.  A.  Dalzel,  d, 

G.  Stevens,  Critic,  d. 
Eliz.  Carter,  d. 
Abb6  Raynal,  d. 
Earl  Macartney,  d. 
Rev.  J.  Brand,  Antiq.,  d. 
Lord  Thurlow,  d. 
Bp.  S.  Horsley,  d. 
Jas.  Barry,  Paint.,  d. 
Charlotte  SmiihJPoet,  d. 

1807 
Des  En&ns,  c^. 
G.  Attwood,  d. 

Jo.  \i(K^ktD»Xl,\)^.N^< 
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A.C. 
1807 


Battle  of  Friedland.— Russians  defeated  by  the 

French,  June  14. 
Peace  signed  at  Tilsit  between  France  and 

Russia  and  Pmssia,  June. 
Copenhagen  bombarded,  and  all  the  Danish 


fleet  surrendered  to  the  British,  September  J.  Opie,  Painty  d. 


lUuttrious  Persom, 
1807 
Markham,  Ahp,  of 

Ywh 
WiUis,  Phm.,  d. 
LaUnde,  Astron.^  d. 


7»  imder  lord  Cathcait  and  adminu  Gam- 
bier. 

The  British  troops  evacuate  Egypt,  October. 

The  Prince  Regent  and  Royal  Family  of  Por- 

tunl  embark  for  Brazil,  November  29. 

1808  The  French  prohibit  all  commeree  with  Ghreat 

Britain,  January. 
A  new  Frendi  nobility  created  by  Bonapi^, 

Jan. 
The  French  troops  enter  Rome,  February, 

Frederidc  YI.  kmg  of  Denmark,  March. 

Charles  lY.  abdicates  the  crown  of  Spain  to 

his  son  Ferdinand  YII.,  March  19. 

The    French    under    Muiat   enter   Madrid, 

March  23. 

British  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 

Russia,  Apru. 
Ferdinand  Vll.  is  compelled  to  renounce  the 

throne  of  Spain,  and  is  sent  with  the  Royal 

Family  to  Paris. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  piodaimed  king  of  Spain, 

June  16. 
The  Portuguese  arm  against  the  French. — ^The 

Spanish  Patriots   solicit   ud  from  Qreat 

Britain,  June. 
])  The  Ghamd  Seifi;nior  Mustapha  deposed. — 

Mahomet  YI.  l^irkish  emperor,  July  28. 

Battle  of  Yimiera  in  PortiwaL— The  French 

under  Junot  defeated  by  Sir  A.  Wellesley, 
Aug.  21. 

Conventi<m  at  Cintra,  August  30. 

Conference  held  at  Erfurth  between  the  Rus- 
sian emperor  Alexander  and  BonMiarte, 
Sept.  2 

The  ports  of  Holland  shut  aeamst  Britain, 

Nov.  27.  -6  -— , 

1809  Battle  of  Corunna.^The  French  defeated.— 

Sir  John  Moore  killed. — ^The  British  army 
re^embark  for  England,  January  16. 

The  duke  of  York  accused  before  the  Com- 

mons of  malversation  in  office  as  Con^ 
mander-in-diiel — Acquitted,  March  17. 

-  Spenser  Percival  premier. 

Gnistavus  king  of  Sweden  deposed,  March  13^ 

Fifth  coalition  against  F^nce:  of  Eng^d, 

Austria,  Spain,  and  Portusal. 
The  Austrians  defeated  by  tiie  French  in  the 

battles  of  Ratisbon  and  EckmuhL  Anril 

20, 23.  ^ 

rr-^  The  battle  oi  Ta\a^eT«i,m^Vv^>i)E!AYt«ath. 

are    defeated  'by   ^>x    iis^\n  ^<^«^«^^ 

July  27. 


li.  De  Lolme,  d. 

J.  Bemouilli,  Matk^  d. 

Beethoven,  Mwic^  d. 


1808 
Bp.  R.  Hurd,  d. 
A.  Dalrymple,  Gtog.yd, 
A.  Hunter,  M.D.,  a. 
Mad.  Cottin,  Nov.,  d. 
Dr.   Ja.    Anderson, 

Agrio^  d, 
J.  Ireland,  Misc.,  d. 
John  Home,  Traged^d. 
W.  Hawais,  Phuan.^  d. 
Angel.     Kauffiouui, 

Rich.  Porson,  d. 


1809 
Yon  Mailer,  Hitt^  d. 
Dr.  Alex.  Adam,  d. 
Anne  Seward,  Miac^  d. 
Bd.Goagl^AtUMq.,d. 
T.  Holcrof^  Dram.,  d. 
Dr.  D.  Pitcum,  d. 
Bp.  Porteua,  d. 
Tib.  CavaUo,  PM.,  d. 
Jose^  Hmrdn. 
Ch.  E.  of  Liverpool 
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A.C. 

1809  The  island  of  Walcheren  taken  by  the  British, 

July  31. — Evacuated,  NovemTOr  24. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  Ghoxge  III.*s  reign 

celebrated  as  a  jubilee,  October  25. 

~— ~-  The  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  de- 
feated bj  lord  CoUingwood,  October. 

1810  Bonaparte  divorces  the  empress  Josephine, 

Jan.  16. 

Gnadaloupe,  the  last  of  the  French  West  India 

islands,  surrenders  to  the  British,  March  5. 

Marriage  of  Bonaparte  with  princess  Maria 

Louisa  of  Austria,  April  1. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  committed  to  the  Tower 

for  a  libel  on  the  House  of   Commons, 
April  5. 

Louis  Bonaparte  abdicates  the  throne  of  Hoi 

land,  July  1. 

The  isle  of  Bourbon  taken  by  the  British, 

Julys. 

Bemadotte  chosen  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 

August  21. 
Battle  of  Busaco. — ^The  French  defeated  by 

lord  Wellington,  September  27. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  Spain  since 

the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  September  28. 

All  Britisa  merdiandise  burned  in  France, 

Oct.  19. 

The  deposed  Gnstavus  of  Sweden  arrived  in 

Eneland,  November  14. 

Isle  of  France  captued  by  general  Abercromby 

and  admiral  Bertie,  December  S. 

Lucien  Bonaparte  and  his  family  arrived  in 

this  country  from  Malta,  December  13. 

1811  The  I^rince  of  Wales  regent,  mider  certain 

limitations,  Jan.  10. 

Massacre  of  about  1600  Mamelukes  in  Curo, 

March  1. 


1811 
B.  Cumberland,  Dram., 

Vetcy^p.f^Dromore,d. 

Battle  of  Barossa. — ^The  French  defeated  by  Jas.  Qrahame,  Poet^  d. 


general  Graham,  Mardi  5. 
The  empress  of  France  Maria  Louisa,  deliver^ 

ed  of  a  son,  who  is  styled  King  of  Rome, 

March  20. 
Island  of  Anholt  attacked  by  a  Danish  force 

of  nearly  4000  men ;  but  are  repulsed  by  a 

British  force    <rf   150  men,  under  Capt. 

Maurice,  leaving  behind  them  500  prifloners, 

March  27. 
Battle  of  Albnera.— The  French  under  Soult 

defeated  by  Beresford,  with  the  loss  of  9000 

men.  May  16. 
Erruption  of  a  volcano  in  the  sea,  off  the 

island  of  St.  Michael,  June. 
Conflamtions  in  the  forests  of  the  Tyrol,  by 

which  64  villages  with  10,000  head  of  cattle 

were  destroyed,  and  about  24,000  persons 

deprived  of  habitations. 
Feudal  rights  abolished  in  Spain,  August  19.  . 
A  comet  appeared  in  England,  Septembex  \.  \ 


lUtutrious  Persons. 


1810 
W.  Windham,  d. 
Adm.  Ld.  CoUmgwood, 

d. 

Caleb  Whiteford,  d. 
Dr.  R.  Chandler,  TVav., 

d. 
Montoolfier,  d, 
L.  Schiavonetti,  Engr.^ 

d. 

C.Chngnion,£r.  ^«^. ,  rf. 
Henry  Cavendish,  d. 
Nevil  Maskelyne,  d. 


Dr.  Jo.  Leyden,  d. 
Alb.  Beaumont,  Trav., 

d. 
Mat.  Raine,  D.D.,  d, 
H.  R.  Reynolds,  M.D., 

d. 
Dr.  Alex.  Anderson,  d. 
C.  B.  Tvre,  F.R.S.,  d. 
Sir  F.  fiourgeois, 

Paiint.yd, 
Robert  Kaikes,  Inst  of 

Sunday  Schools,  d. 
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1811  Serious  riots  at  Nottingham;  weavers  destroy 

articles  of  machineij,  Nov.  16. 

1812  Ciudad  Rodrigo  taken  by  Btorm,  Jan.  19:  lord 

Wellington   thereupon   created  I>uk9    oi 
Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Destructive   earthquake    at    Caraooas,    kv,, 

March  126. 

Badajoz  taken  by  storm,  April  6. 

Dreadful  enmtion  of  a  volcano  at  St.  Vincent, 

April  30. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Spencer  Perceval,  assas- 
sinated in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Bel- 
lingham,  May  11. 

Lord  Liverpool  premier. 

Batde  of  Salamanca,  July  22 ;  general  illumi 

nations    in   London   on   three   successive 
nights. 

Ma£id  captured  by  the  British,  August  12. 

Smolensko  entered  by  the  French,  August  18. 

Battle  of  Moskwa,  September  7. 

The  French  enter  Moscow,  which  the  Russians 

had  previously  fired,  September  14. 

The  passage  of  the  Berezyna  cost  the  French 

20,000  men,  Nov.  28. 

Bonaparte  returns  to  Paris  at  midnight,  Dec. 

18. 

1813  A  Concordat  signed  at  Fontainbleau,  between 

Bonaparte  and  the  pope,  Pius  YU.,  Jan,  25. 

Sixth  great  coalition  against  France ;  of  £Uig- 

land,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria*  and  Sweden. 

Bonaparte  i^ain  left  Paris  for  tibe  seat  of  war 

—Maria  Louisa  Empress  Regent  daring  his 
absence,  April  15, 

The  Spanish  Cortes  abolish  the  Inquisition 

in  Iraain,  April. 

Lord  Hastings  governor-general  of  India. 

-— —  The  Russian  Government  officially  estimated 


the  loM  of  the  French  and  tiieur  allies,  in  J.  Wyatt,  Arek^  d. 


their  invasion  of  Russia,  as  follows:— Killed, 
24  Generals,  2000  Staff  and  other  Officers, 
204,400  rank  and  file ;  Prisoners,  43  Gene- 
rals, 3441  Staff  and  other  Officers,  233,222 
rank  and  file;  Taken,  1131  pieces  of  cannon, 
63  pairs  of  colours  and  standards,  one  mw- 
shal's  staff,  about  100,000  muskets,  and 
about  27,000  ammunition  waggcms.  In  ^ 
three  governments  of  Moscow,  Witepsk, 
and  Mohilow,  253,000  dead  bodies,  and  in 
Uie  city  of  Wilna  and  its  environs  53,llX)0 
were  burned  before  the  27tii  of  March. 

Battle  of  Lutzen,  May  2. 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer  first  Vice-Chaneellor  of 
Ghreat  Britain,  sat  at  lincolnVInn  39all, 
Mayl. 

The  battle  of  Vittoria,  June  21— 4he  Fkwch 
army  defeated  witVi  immense  loss.  For  this 
service  the  maxqoi^  ol  V^  ^!Can!|g(«tt.  ^«^ 
made  a  Field  ^u%)q8\. 


lUuxirious  Penoru. 


1812 
Ed,  Hastead,  Hitt.,  d. 
Tbeojph.  Jones,  Hkt^  d. 
Dr.  Garthahore,  d, 
J,  Home  Tooke,  d. 
Loutherburg,  d. 
Rob.  William,  M.D.,  d. 
Spencer  P«ccival,  d. 
Eidm.  Malone,  Chit^  d. 
Rev.  L.  Dutens,  d. 
C.  S,  Sonnini,  d» 
Adm*  de  Winter,  d. 
Willdenow,  Botan.,  d. 
C.  G.  Heyne,  d. 
Gen.  Yalumeey,  d. 
Prince  Kaunitz,  d. 
Baron  Nolkat,  d. 


1813 
A.  F.  Trtler,  EUmenia 

(^History, 
Count  ZinzendorS^  d, 
N.  Schiavonetti,  Engd. 
Gran.  Blbm,Pkilan.^  d, 

Gren.  Moreao,  d. 
Abbd  de  lisle,  d. 
Shaw,  NcU,  HisL,  d. 


Gotbo  Wi«land,  d. 


\ 
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A.C. 
1814 


1815 


1816 


Dantzic  taken  by  the  allies,  Jan.  2. 
Denmai^  eedes  Norway  to  Sweden  for  Rug^i 

and  Sweden  Pomerania.— Joins  the  allies. 
Wellington    totally   defeats  the    French   at 

Orthes  and  Toulouse. 
Graham  (Ld.  Lyndock)  d^eated  at  Bergen- 

op-Zoom. 
Ferdinand  YII.  of  Spain  restored ;  revives  the 

Inquisition,  and  destroys  the  Ccmstitution 

adopted  bv  the  Cortes 
Paris  occupied  by  the  Russians  and  Prussians, 

March  31. 
Bonaparte  deposed,  and  his  dynasty  dedared 

at  an  end,  April  3. 
Bonaparte  embariu  for  Elba,  April  28. 
Louis  XVIII.  enters  Paris,  May  3. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  and  king  of  Prussia 

arrive  in  London,  June  8. 
Washington    taken    by   the    British   army 

August  24. 
Hanover  declared  a  kingdom. 
Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden  prodaimed  king  oflS.  Tennant,  Chemist,  d. 

Norway,  Nov.  4,  Jas.  Ware,  Oculist,  d. 

Peace  concluded   at  Ghent   between  Great  S.  Whitbred,  M.  P.,  d, 

Britain  and  the  United  States,  Dec.  24.        W.  Vincent,  D.D., 
Battle  of  New  Orleans — ^the  British  defeated] 

by  Jackson,  Jan.  8. 


Illustrious  Persons. 

1814 

Dr.  0.  Bumey,  Hist,  of 

Music  fd. 
Ch.Dibdin,  Poe^rf. 
Sir  Bus.  Harwood,  d. 
W.  Hutchinson,7b/x>9r., 

d. 
Iffland,  Ger.  dramoLy  d. 
Arch.  Maclaurin,  d. 
Th.  Thomton,j&oton.,cf. 
Dr.  J.  White,fle6.a«d 

Arab,,  d, 

1815 
F.  Abington,  Actress,  d. 
CI.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  d 
W.  Harrison,  disc,  of 

lotMUude,  d, 
W.FMBleolniyAniig./i. 
J.  C.  Lettsom,  M.D.,  d. 
Marshal  Ney,  d. 
W.Nicholson,  Etigin.,d. 


Moral 


New  Com  Laws  enacted,  to  maintain  a  high 

price  for  food,  which  leads  to  serious  riots. 
Bonaparte  lands  at  Cannes,  in  Provence,  with 

lOOO  men,  March  1,  and  arrives  at  Paris  on  Jer.  Joyce,  Educat,  d. 

the  25th.  ~  ~ 


1817 


1818 


Treaty  of  Vienna  eonduded,  March  25. 
Bonaparte  totally  defeated  at  Waterloo,  June  18. 
Tlie  allied  armv  enters  Paris,  July  5,  and  Louis 

XVIII.  on  ue  following  day. 
The  Holy  Alliance  between  Kussia,  Prussia, 

and  Austria,  Sept.  14— and  France  in  1818. 
Bonaparte  surrend«rs  to  the  British,  July  15 ; 

and  sent  to  St  Hdlena,  where  he  arrives 

Oct.  15. 
Murat  ex'king  of  Naples  shot  at  Pizxo,  Oct.  15. 
Union  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Nov.  4. 
Marshal  Ney  shot,  December  7. 
Princess  Charlotte  of  WiJes  married  to  prinee 

Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  May  2. 
Lord  Ezmouth  bombards  Algiers,  August  27. 
Union  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
The  Norway  Storthing  abolishes  nobility. 
Habeas  Corpus  act  suspended,  March  4. 
Bank  of  England  resumes  cash  payments. 
Princess  Charlotte  died  in  childDed,  in  the  22d 

year  of  her  age,  November  6. 
The  marquis  of  Hastings  destroys  the  Mahxatta 

power  in  India. — Bntish  influence  universal 
Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden  died,  and  succeeded 

by  Charles  John  XIV.  crown  prince 

devaat  manhaH  Bemadotte. 


Oeog,,  d, 

1816 
A.    Ferguson, 

PhUos.,  d, 
Eliz.HaQiilton,£»£er.,c?. 


F.  von  Muller,  Eng.,d. 
Paesiello,  Musio.,  a, 
£arlStanhope,PAi/o«.,<f. 
Watson,  Bp.  of  Llandaff, 

d. 

1817 

G.  Anderson,  Botan.,  d. 
W.  Beloe,  Transit,  d. 
Ch.  Bumey,  ClassiCf  d. 
J.  Carter,  ArtikU.,  d. 
J.  P.  Curran,  Orator,  d. 
PteeGley8e^6Wj^7eon,(f. 
Gouffier  (Ct.  de  Chois- 

sd.^,  cf. 
Kosciusco,  Polish  hero, 

d. 
De  Luc,  PhUos.,  d. 
Alex.  Itfonro,  M.D.,  d. 
Card.  Maury,  d. 
Messier,  Astron.,  d. 
Mad.  de  Stael,  Liter.,  d. 
Werner,  Mineral.,  d. 


1818 
R.  Beatson^  Hisi..,  <£. 
6\-\Sa  T.  ''awMi^L,  P\aV 

CMlt.«  d. 


T 
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A.C. 
1818 


1819 


The  dukes  of  Ckienee,  Kent,  uid  Cambridge, 

ftnd  the  prmeees  Elizabeth,  married. 
Qaeen  Charlotte  died,  a^  75,  Not.  17. 
The   army  of  Oeeapation  withdrawn   from 

France. 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  20. 
Princess  Victoria  bom,  Maj  24. 
First  passage  of  the  Atiantie  by  steam  eflfected 

by  tne  Savannah  of  New  Yon:,  to  Liverpool, 

Jnlv  16. 
Manchester  riots — many  people  killed  by  the 

yeomanry  cavalry. 
The  Mahmondiah  canal  cut  from  Alexandria 

to  the  Nile. 


Ilhutriotu  Persons. 
1818 

Mrs  BUlington,  Voeal.d, 
P.  Brydone,  Tran,,  d, 
Barkhart,4/^  Trav,fd, 
SirP.FninceB,P.Z^,d. 
M.  J.  Lewis,  Novel.,  d. 
W.}d«nhsiX\,AgricuU.d. 
Monge,  McUh.^  d. 
H.  KA^VLfLds.CrardA. 
Sir  Sam.  Bomilly,  d. 

1819 

Edw.  Bird,  Paint.,  d. 
Mrs  Bmnton,  Novel.,  d. 


1820  9&totqt  IV.  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Syd.  Edwards,  BoL,  d. 


1821 


Jan.  29. 

Revolution  in  Spain  by  the  army  intended  for 
America — ^the  king  swears  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812,  Jan. 

The  duke  of  Berri  assassinated  by  Lowel, 
Feb.  13. 

Five  of  the  Cato-street  conspirators  executed, 
MayL 

Queen  Caroline  arrived  in  London,  June  6 — 
and  on  the  5th  of  July  a  bill  of  pains  and 

enalties  was  presented  against  her  in  the 
ouse  of   Lords,  but   finally  abandoned. 

Not.    10. — London   illuminated   for    two 

nights  in  consequence. 
Revolution  in  Naples  and  Piedmont — sup- 
pressed   by   Austria — general    desire   for 

liberty  throughout  Italy. 
The  Floridas  ^ed  by  Spain  to  the  United 

States  of  America. 
The  Qreek  Revolutionary  War  commenced 

under  Alex.  Ypsilanti — ^reyolt  of  the  Morea 

— ^massacre  of  Greeks  at  Constantinople. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  at  St.  Helena,  May 

5.    He  was  Dom  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica, 

Aug.  15, 1769. 
Mechanic  Institutions  established  in  England — 

and  adopted  in  France,  Germany,  &c 
(decree  IV.  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey, 

JuTjr  19 — the    most    expensive  coronation 


which  ever  took  place  m  England — ^visits  J.BonnyGastle,3f  aM.,</. 


1822 


Ireland  and  Hanover. 

Queen  Caroline  died,  Augost  7. 

The  Greeks  declare  themselves  independent. 

Mexico  independent — Iturbide  emperor — ^ban- 
ished 1823. 


1823 


The  anti-constitutionalists  successful  in  Spain  J.  Bennie,  Ei^m.,  d. 

— army  of  the  feith.  Rev.S.yince,^«<rofi./i. 

Brazil  independent— Don  Pedro  emperor. 
Death  of  Lord  Londonderry  (late  Castlereagh)  1 822 

—Canning  succeeds  as  Foreign  Secretary,  J.  Aikin,  M.  D.,  Ztt,  </. 

and  intToduce&  a  mote  YVb«n]L  system  ofl  Berthollet,  Chemis.,  d. 

foreign  and  dome^ic  ^\\c^.  N^vuctsvt  Scu^^.^  d. 

Austria,  Pnuaia,  wxd^\»Stfs"w«KL  ^«a  «cd:^\^.^\3u^u^Ttw)i^.^^. 


Sir  Wm.  Farquhar, 

Ph^.,  d. 
Jacobi,  Ger»  PhUos.,  d. 
Mai.  Laing,  Hist,  d. 
Sam.  Lysons,  Antiq.,d. 
A.  Muiphy,  Transl.,  d. 
Jo.  Playfair,  Math.,  d. 
Swartz,  Botan.,  d. 
Jas.  Watt,  Steam  eng.^. 

1820 

H.  Andrews,  Asirofi.,d. 

Sir   Jos.  ]^mks,  pres. 

R.  S.,  a. 
Beauvois,  Botan,,  d. 
Jo.  Bell,  Surgeon,  d. 
Dr.  Thos.  Brown,  Me- 

tapk.,  d, 
Brugnatelli,  PhSos.,  d. 
W.  Hayley,  Poet,  d. 
R.  Miles,  Munism.,  d. 
Isaac  Alilner,  D.D.,  d. 
R.  Ruding,  Mvmsm.,  d. 
Rev.  Th.  Scott,  Scrijt. 

Com.,  d, 
Benj.  We8t,pres.R.  A/'. 
Volney,  Hist.,  d. 

1821 


Archd.  Coxe,  Hist,,  d. 
Fr.  Hargreave,  Law.,  d. 
Mrs  In<£bard,/>ram.,(/. 
Rev.  Yicea.  Knox,  d. 
Mrs  Pioxzi,  MisceL,  d. 
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basaadon  from  Spain,  in  consequenee  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  Januaij  5. 
1828  Froe-Trade  system  commenced  in  England  by 
Huskison. 

Lord  Amherst  governor-general  of  India. 

Louis  XVIII.  declares  Vfis  against  Spain,  and 

the  French  army  mider  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Angouleme  pass  the  Bidassoa,  April 
7. — ^The  Spanish  constitution  and  the  acts  of 
the  Cortes  abolished — ^absoluteism  restored. 
If  Pope  Leo  XII.  (card.  deUaGenga),  Sept.  27. 

The  Spanish  constitutional  general  Riego  exe- 

cuted at  Madrid,  October  7. 

British  consular  agents  sent  to  the  new  South 

American  states. 

1824  The  pile  stone  of  London  Bridge  sunk,  March, 

15. 

Burmese  war — Rangoon  taken. 

The  London  Mechanics'  Institution  established. 

Bolivar  dictator  at  Peru. 

Iturbide  lands  in  Mexico,  and  is  shot,  July  19. 

Ipsara  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  retaken  by 

the  Ghreeks  with  ^reat  slaughter. 

Charles  X.  king  t^Pranoe,  ^pt.  16. 

The  great  Erie  ctmal,  393  miles  in  length,  conr 

necting  the  waters  of  the  great  western  lakes 

with  Uie  Atlantic  Ocean  at  New  York, 

opened. 

1825  Francis  I.  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Algiers  nearlj  desolated  by  an  earthquake 

which  contmued  at  intervals  for  five  days — 
Blida  totaly  destroyed,  and  out  of  a  popu- 
ktion  of  15,000  only  30O  were  saved, 
March. 

Gkeat    Britain     acknowledges    the    South 

American    Republics,  and   forms   treaties 

with  them. 

John  Quincy  Adams  president  of  United  States. 

The   Eigyptian   army  under  Ibrahim  Pasha 

lands  in  the  Morea. — ^The    Greeks  hard 


Nicholas  I.  emperor  of  Russia,  Nov.  1. 
Great   commercial   panic    in    London 


JUtuiriotu  Penom. 
1822 
Delambre,  Ma&,,  d. 
Hai^,  Mineral,,  cL 
Sir  Wm.  Her8<mel,  As- 

iron,,  d, 
C.  Middleton,  Bp,  of 
Calcia.,d. 

C.  J.  Rich,  Aniiq.,  d, 
P.B.ScheUey,Poe/,rf. 
Dr.Whittaker,iin^.,(2. 

1823 
A.Arrowsmith,  Cfeog.^d, 
M.  BaiUie,  M.D.,  d. 
B9lzx>m,M^pt  trav.^d, 
R.  Bloomneld,i'oe^.,{/. 
Camot,  Math,,  d. 
Rev.    E.    Cartwright, 

iwo,  of  the  weaving 

machme, 
Chas.  Hutton,ilfa^A.,^. 
£.  Jenner,  M.D.,  dis, 

o/vaccin.,  d, 
J.  P.  lL<a€a\i\e, Adored, 
De  Lalande,  Tranel,,  d, 
J.  Nollekens,  Stat,,  d, 
Wm.  PlayfjEur,  ino,  of 

Un,  arith,,  d. 
MnBAdcMe,Novel.,d. 
H.  Raebum,  R.A.,  d, 

D.  Ricardo,  P.  econ,,  d. 


and 


throughout  England — numerous  ftEulures  of  Sophia  Lee,  Novel.,  d, 


1826 


bankers. — Consuls  &11  to  79.— The  panic 
arrested  by  the  temporary  issue  of  one  and 
two  pound  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
December. 

Revolt  of  Bhurtpore — ^besieged  and  taken  bv 
the  British  under  lord  Combermere,  Jan.  3. 

Peace  with  the  Burmese,  who  pay  £1 ,500,000, 
and  cede  several  provinces. 

The  stupendous  suspension  bridge  over  the 
Menu,  near  Bangor,  North  WiJes,  opened, 
Jan.  30.  Len^n  of  the  chain  1,600  feet, 
height  above  high  water  100  feet. 


1824 
M.  Botzari,  Gr,pair.,d, 
Bowdich,  Af,  trav,,  d. 
Lord  Byron,  Poet,  d. 
Mai.    Cartwright,    P, 

Jn^or,,  d, 
3,  Davey,  Music.,  d, 
Ed.  Gramger,  AnaL,  dt 
Th.  Keith,  Math.,  d, 
Lacretelle,  Math,,  d, 
Langles,  Orient,  Ut.,  J. 


BajK)nMaseres,Jlfa^A.,cf. 
T.  Maurice,/»Lln^.,^. 
Wm.  Sharpe,  Engr.,  d. 

1825 
Mrs  Barbauld,  d, 
G.  Chalmers,  P,  Statis- 
tics, d, 
David,  Fr.  Paint.,  d, 
Denon,  Egy]^,  Antia./i, 
H.  Fuseh,  Paint,  d. 
Martyn,  Botan.,  d. 


John  V  I.  king  of  Portugal  and  empetot  o^^v.  "Rk  ^%  '^^atasKBL^ 

Brazil  died,  March  10,  aged  59. — ^coe«dd^    NQ«e\»,  d.. 
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1826 


1827 


niustrioui  Persons. 

1825 

ReT.S.PgR,L.L.D.,d. 

Dr.  Ab^Be«s,  Cyolop^d. 

Rev.  C.  WoM^iPoe<,rf. 

1826 
Brieslae,  Geeiog.,  d. 
Flaxmao,  &tUpt.i  d. 
Wm.  Gifford,  Poet,  d. 
Bp.  Heber,  Poet,  d. 
Indedon,  Vocalist,  d. 
LaenneCy  Phys.,  d. 
Sam.  Pbii^es,  Chemist^  d. 
Piozzi,  Astron.,  d. 
Sir  Stam.  Baffles,  d. 
Serres,  Mar,  Painty  d. 
Talma,  Fr.  Actor,  d. 
Volta,  V,  battery,  d. 
J.W.YoBt,Ger.Poet,d. 
Weber,  Music.,  d, 

1827 
Wm.  Belabam,  Hist.,  d. 
Bode,  Astrom.,  d, 
George  Gamung, 
Siateam,,  d, 
British,  French,  and  Russian  fleet,  m&der  thejH.  Gline,  Medicine,  d. 


as  emperor  of  Brazil  by  Don  Pedro,  irho 

abdici^  the  ikrone  of  Portugal  in  favour 

of  his  dan^iter  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria, 

aged  7  years. 
Revolt  of  the  Janizariet  in  Constantinople — 

15,000  slaughtered,  and  the  corps  proscribe 

ed — a  new  army  organized  on  me  European 

modd. 
The  Bank  of  England  establish  branch  banks 

in  various  cities  and  towns  in  En^and,  Jul^, 
The  Greeks  convme  a  national  assembly  m 

the  island  of  Paros,  August  14. 
A  British  force  of  5000  men  sent  to  Lisbon  to 

aid  the  Portuguese  government  against  the 

absolutists,  Nov, 
First  illuminated  dock  introduced  in  London, 

at  St.  Bride*s,  Fleet  Street,  Dec.  2. 
Canning  Premier,  April  10. — Wellington,  Peel, 

and  SIX  other  cabmet  ministers,  resi^. 
Treatv  of  London,  between  England,  France, 

and  Russia,  for  the  pacification  of  Greece, 

July  6. 
Canning  dies,  Aug.  8. — Lord  Goderich  Pre- 
mier, Wellington  commander-in-chief. 
Battle  of  Navarino,  Oct  20,  the  Turco-Egyp- 

tian  fleet  of  110  sail  nearly  destroyed  by  the 


182a 


command  of  Admiral  Codrington. 
Capo  d^Istria  assumes  the  presidency  of  Gbeece, 


Jan.  1 8.    The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Premier  J.  Mason  6h>od,  M.D.,(J. 


1829 


1830 


—Sir  R.  Peel,  Home  Secretary,  Jan.  25. 

Lord  W.  Bentick,  governor-general  of  India. 

Don  Psdro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  abdicates  the 
throne  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his  daughter, 
D(nma  Maria— ^is  brother  Don  MigiMl  ap- 
pointed regent,  March  3. 

Russia  declaMS  war  against  Turkey,  April  26. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts  repealed,  April  28. 

Don  Miguel  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Por- 
tunl,  June  24. 

The  London  University  opened,  October  1. 

The  Morea  evacuated  by  the  Egyptian  army, 
under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  pursuant  to  conven- 
tion between  Sir  E.  Codrington  and 
Mehemet  Ali,  Oct.  4. 

York  Minster  set  on  fire  by  Jonathan  Martin 
(a  maniac),  and  the  interior  nearly  destroy- 
ed, Feb.  2. 

Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  United  States. 

IF  Pope  Pius  VIII.  (Card.  Castilioni),  Mardi. 

Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  passed,  April  13. 

Treaty  of  Adrianople.— The  independence  <A  Sir  J.  E.  Smitli^  Pres. 
Greece  acknowledged  by  Turkey,  Sept.  29.       L.S.,  <f. 

liStmUm  IV.  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  Helen  M.Williams,  M. 
land,  June  26.  lU.,  d. 

Algiers  taken  \>y  t\ie¥T«tiO[i,^«\)«<j  ^«^Q«ed^ 


Fellenbeig,  d, 
Vffi¥oaco\o,Ii.lAL,d. 


R.  Hawker,  D.D.,  d. 
Pro!  Jardine,  d. 
Laplace,  Astron.,  d, 
Malte  Bran,  Cfeog.,  d. 
Wm.  Mitford,  Hist,  of 

Greece,  d. 
Pestalozzi,  Educat,  d. 
Josiah  Spode,  sen.,  d. 

1828 
Th.  Bewick,  Wood- 

Engr.jd. 
Sir  W.    Congreve,   C. 

rooked. 
Archd.  Coxe,  Hist,  d. 
Hon.  Mrs  Damer, 

Sculpt.^  d. 
Sir  W.  Drummond, 

ArchcBol.,  d. 
Dr  Gall,  Pkrenol.,  d. 
Vino.  Monti,  It  poet,  d. 


Dr.  Wollaston,  Nat. 


and  tlie  territoty  maA%  *¥t«i<fit!k.-\itaHYM».  \   PV03iA%.)di« 
larles  X.  king  oi  ¥T«ns»,  ^^sa»V^«^  ^^  t«sA 
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1830 


1831 


1832 


Chamber  of  Deputies  before  it  had  met, 

changes  the  law  of  elections,  and  suppresses 

the  Bberty  of  the  press,  Jul^  25--which 

cause  the  three  days^  revolution  in  Paris, 

July  26,  27,  28,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 

king  and  the  royal  family  from  France. 
Lows  Philippe  I.  king  of  the  French,  Aug.  7. 
The  priesthbod  of  France  again  overthrown. 
Belgian  Revolution  commenced  at  Brussels, 

August  25. 
Revolution  in  Brunswick — duke  Charles  ex- 
pelled, and  succeeded  by  his  brother  duke 

William. 
Revolution  in  the  Papal  States  suppressed  by 

Austrian  armies. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad  opened— 

Huskisson  killed  by  an  accident  on  this 

occasion,  Sept  15. 
Independence  of  the  South  American  republics 

acknowledged  by  France,  Sept.  30. 
Earl  Grey,  Premier,  Nov.  22. 
Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Naples  and  the  Two 

Sicilies,  Nov.  8. 
Revolution  at  Warsaw  commenced,  Nov.  29, 
Revolution  in   Switzerland — aristocratic  go- 
vernment changed  into  democratic. 
The  .Salic  law  abrogated  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain 

in  favour  of  his  daugmier,  which  excludes 

from  the  throne  his  brother  Don  Carlos. 
Political  commotions  at  Dresden  and  Cassel. 
t  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  (Card.  Capillari),  Feb. 
Don  Pedro  emperor  of  Bnxil  abdicates  the 

crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Don  Pedro  II. 
Charles  Albert  king  of  Sardinia,  April  29. 
Otho  of  Bavaria  nominated  king  ox  Chreece  by 

the  London  Conference. 
Prince  Leopold  elected  king  of  the  Belgixms, 

June  4. 
The   new   London   Bridge  ^opened  by  His 

Majesty,  Aug,  1. 
Warsaw  capituktes  to  the  Russians,  Sept.  7. 
Turkey  ravi^ed  by  the  Cholera. 
Denmark,    Sleswick,  and   Holstein,  receive 

representative  local  councils. 
The  Greek  fleet  burned  at  Paros  by  Miaolis,  to 

W prevent  its  seizure  by  the  Russians, 
illiam  lY.  and  Queen  Adelaide  crowned, 

Sept.  8. 
The  Cholera  makes  its  first  appearance  in  this 

country  at  Sunderland,  November  4. 
The  Cholera  appeared  in  Lcmdon,  January  14. 
The  kingdom  of  Poland  decreed  an  integral 

part  of  the  Russian  empire,  Feb.  26. 
The  cholera  in  Paris ;  1000  deaths  in  the  first 

week,  March. 
The  English  Reform  Bill  passed,  June  7. 
The  citadel  of  Antwerp  surre&deied  to  ^«\Qt.  Ct«X^^,Poel^d... 

French,  Dec,  24.  VCuVvw,  Noit.  K>aA.,  A, 


JUttstriotts  Persons, 
1829 
BamSyCh,o/Fr,Direci, 

d, 
Daru,  Hitt,o/ Venice,  d, 
SirH.Dayv,PMo».,d. 
Dumont,  Fr,  jurist,  d. 
Dr.  R.HamiltoB,  Math., 

d, 
J.  Mawe,  Mineral.,  d, 
Archd.  Nares,  d. 
Regnault,  Fr,  Paint,  d. 
F.  von  Schlegel,  Ger, 

Philos.,  d, 
Th.  Young,  M.P.,^^^^. 

and  Lit.i  disc,  of  the 

Hiercgl.  alphabet, 

1830 
Bolivar,  S,  Am,  pat,  d. 
Geo.  Dawe,  Paint.,  d. 
Countess  Genlis,  d, 
Wm.  Hazlitt,  LU.,  d, 
Wm.  Huskisson,  Com, 

R^orm,,  d, 
Lallv^Tolendal,  d. 
Sir  Th.  Lawrence,  Ftes. 

KA.,d, 
Sir  R.  Peel,  C^on  <Siptn., 

d, 
F.  A.  Winsor,  disc,  of 

gat-light,  d, 
Mai.  Rwmel,  A*  Geog,^ 

1831 
Jo.  Abemethy,  Medi- 
cine, d. 
Rev.  Robert  HaU,  d. 
Hm^oI,  Ger,  PhUot.,  d. 
J.  Ja^son,  R,A.,  d. 
Lafontaine,G'.roma9i.,J. 
H.  Mackenzie,iVbv«/.,d. 
Abp.  Magee,  d. 
Jas.  Nort^eote,  R.  A.,  d, 
Wm.  Roscoe,  Hist.,  d. 
Mrs  Siddons,  Actre8S,d, 
N.  Wiaxhall,  Hist.,  d. 

1832 
Dr.And.Bell,£:dtfc.,(/. 
Jer.Bentham,  Jurist,  d. 
Chas.  Butler,  Law,,  d, 
Chaptal,  Chemist,  d, 
Chiarini,  Orient,  lit.,  d. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Scrip, 

Com,,  d, 
C.  C.  Colton,  'Zo^o^d. 
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1833 


1834 


1835 


Andrew  Jackson,  Prasident  of  United  States. 
Chinese  and  Indian  trade  thrown  open  to  all 

British  subjects,  who  are  allowed  to  settle 

and  possess  lands  in  India — First  admission 

of  the  nativM  to  the  magistrM^. 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain — ^the  queen-dowagef 

regent 
A  groat  inundation  in  China ;  10,000  houses 

swept  away  at  Canton,  October. 
Numerous  incendiary  fires  in  yarious  parts  of 

the  country,  December. 
Don  Miffuel  withdraws  from  Portugal,  and 

Don  I^dro  and  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria, 

the  young  queen,  enter  Lisbon,  May. 
Lord  MellK>ume,  Premier,  July  18. 
Monastic   establishments  aboushed    in    the 

Portuguese  dominions.  May  28. 
Slayery  abolished  in  the  British  Colonies, 

Aug.  1. 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  passed,  August  8. 
Don  Pedro  regent  of  Portugal,  diedSeotomber 

24,  when  Donna  Maria  was  declared  of  a^. 
The  British  Houses  of  Parliament  destroyed 

by  fire,  October  16. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Premier,  December  26. 
Ferdinand  I.,  £mper(Mr  of  Austria,  March  2. 
The  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  son  of  Eugene 

Beauhamois,  marries  Donna  Maria,  queen  of 

Portugal,  and  dies  in  about  a  monu  after, 

March  28. 
Lord  Melbourne,  Premier,  April  18. 
Fieschi  attempts  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe, 

Marshal  Mortier  and  forty  others  kUled  and 

wounded,  June  28. 

Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Bill  passed,  , _,  — ,  _. 

Dayid  Solomons,  Esq.,  the  first  Jew  Sheriff  of  Jas.  Heath,  Enffrav.,  d. 


1836 


the  city  of  London— swom-in  October  1. 
The  first  stone  of  the  City  of  London  School, 
Honey-lane,  laid  by  Lord  Brougham,  Oct 

Great  fire  at  New  York,  property  yalued  at 
20,000,000  doUats  destroyed,  Dec  15. 

The  first  Municipal  Elections  in  the  corporate 
towns  throughout  England,  December  25. 

Ferdinand  Augustus,  duke  of  Saxe  Coburg, 
cousin  to  queen  Victoria,  married  to  Donna 
Maria,  queen  of  Portugal,  Jan.  1. 

Silver  eroats  issued,  Feb.  3. 

Lord  Auckland  goyemoi^general  of  India. 

The  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812  proclaimed 
at  Madrid,  and  accepted  by  the  Queen  Re- 
gent, Av^ust  12. 

The  '*  British  Association  for  the  Adyance- 
ment  of  Science,**  held  their  first  meeting  at 
Bristol,  August  22. 

The  Portus^aifi&eCoTat\\nL^on  olY^fZA^toclaim- 


JUustriom  Persons. 

1832 

QoetheiGer.  Poet,  d. 

Sir  E.  Home,  Surg^  d. 

Sir   Jo.    Leslie,    Nat. 

PMlos.,  d. 
Sir  Jas.  Macintosh,  d. 
Ant  Pugin,  ArckU.,  d, 
J.  B.  Say,  Pol,  ec(m.^d. 
Ant.  Scarpa,/;^,  anat^^d. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Poet 

and  Novelty  d, 
Spurzheim,  PhrenoL^d, 

1833 
Chas.  Dibden,  Poet,  d. 
Ed.  Kean,  Actor,  d. 
J.  0*Eeefe,  Dramat,,d. 
Sir  Jo.  Malcolm,  Per, 

Hist.,  d. 
Hannah  More,  M,  lit.,d. 
Rajah  Rammohun  Roy, 

a. 
Sir  J.Steyenson,3f ttj. ,(/. 
W.  Sotheby,  Poet,  d. 
Jos.  Strut,  AnOq.,  d, 
Wm.  Wilberforce, 

Philanth,,  d. 

1834 
Sir  G.  Bhme,  M.D.,  d. 
Bourrienne,  Bioff,   of 

Bonaparte, 
S.T.  Coleridge,  Poc*,(/. 
Dr.  Doyle,  R.C.  Bp.,  d. 
La  Fayette,  d. 


R.  Lander,  Disc,  the  so. 

of  the  Niger. 
Steo.  Lee,  Asiron.,  d. 
Sennefelder,  Inv.  of 

Lithoffra.j  d, 
T.  Stothard,  PainL,  d. 
T.  Telford,  Engineered. 


1835 
Wm.    Cobbett,    Polit. 

writer,  d, 
Dupuytren,  Surgery,  d. 
Mrs  Hemans,  Poet,  d. 
Jas.  Hogg,  Poet,  d. 
Chas.  Lamb,  M.  lit.,  d. 
T.  R.Malthus,Po^ 

econ,,d, 
C.  Mathews,  Actor,  d, 
M.  T.  Sadler,  PhU.,  d. 
Sir  Jo.  Sinclair,  PoUL 


ed  at  Lisbon,  voji  accw^AdiXs^  ^  Q^t^Ri&A   qn^  Eam^cI. 
Donna  M«ria,  ae^tem\»t  ^.  >^«Kslask«^  At*wt^d. 
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A.C. 

1 836  Charles  X.  ex-king  of  Franee,  diedat  Gntxin 

Hungary,  November  6,  aged  82. 
A  balloon,  with  three  persons  in  the  ear. 


ascended  from  London,  and  descended  at  N.  Drake,  Essap.^  d* 


Weilbnrg,  in  the  dutchy  of  Nassau,  Nov.  7. 

1837  Van  Bnren,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  recognise  the  independence 

of  Texas,  March  8. 

VicUxU,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

June  20. 

London  and  Birmingham  Railway  partially 

opened,  July  20. 

The  king  of  Hanover  (dnke  of  Cumberland) 

abrogates  the  Hanoverian  Constitution 
granted  by  his  brother  William  lY .,  and  re- 
stores the  old  form  of  government. 

Parliament  opened  in  person  by  the  Queen, 

Nov.  20. 

Insurrectionary  riots  in  Canada — suppressed 

by  Sir  F.  Head,  Dec. 

1838  The  Royal  Exchange  burnt,  January  10. 
The   Earl    of  Durham   govemor^;eneral  of 

Canada  and  High  Conunissioner  for  the 

redress  of  grievances,  &c 
The  Gband  Seigneur  abolishes  the  dicnity  of 

Grand  Vizier,  and  the  court  over  wnich  he 

presided. 
The  "Great  Western"  steam-ship  arrived  at 


JUustriout  Penons. 
1836 

Q.  Cohnan,  jttn.,Z)m)n., 
d» 


New  York  in  fifteen  days  from  Bristol,  being  Sir  J.  Soane,  Archtt.^  d, 
'      ~  "     "    R.  J.  Thornton,  j9o<.,c;. 

Sam.  Wesley,  Musie.^  d. 


the  first  steamer  that  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  by  the  power  of  steam  alone. 

Queen  Victoria  crowned  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, June  28. 

175,000  Newspapers  despatched  from  the  post- 
office  to  the  country,  Saturday,  July  2. 

Slavery  abolished  by  the  Anglo-Indian  govern- 
ment, Aug.  1. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  opened 
throughout,  Aug.  17. 

Fresh  insurrection  in  Lower  Canada  suppress- 
ed by  Sir  J.  Colbome,  Nov. 


Treaty  of  Conmierce  between  England  and  T.  A.  Knight,  Vegetable 


Turkey — all  British  merchandise  admitted 
into  the  Ottoman  dominions  at  an  od  txUo- 
rem  dntj  of  3  per  cent.,  and  2  per  cent,  in- 
land duties,  Nov.  16. 

1839  Aden,  on  the  Red  Sea,  occupied  by  Anglo- 
Ind^  troops,  Jan.  20. 

— —  Captain  Elliot,  British  superintendent  at  Can- 
ton, arrested  by  the  Chinese  government,  and 
compelled  to  order  opium  of  ue  value  of  about 
three  millions  to  be  delivered  up,  April  15. 


Treaty  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  signed  E.    H.    Barker,    Gr. 


at  London,  April  19. 

^Abdul  Mediid  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

The  citadel  ox  Ghiniy,  in  Okbul,  stormed  and 
captured  by  l^e  Aju^lo-Indian  army  uiid«i\I.H>.'&iv^\«|,P^x^ 
Sir  J,  feene,  July  2K).  U,  ^fiw)AissB!«9<N^> 


Sir  W.  Gell,  AnHq.,  d, 
J.  Gillies,  HUt.  of 

Greece^d, 
W.  Godwin,  Novel,,  d, 
Jas.  mi^Hist.  of  Br, 

India,  d. 
Sit  J.  Pond,  Astron,,  d. 
N.  M.  RothschUd,  d, 
Abb6  Sieyes,  d, 
W.  Taylor,  (Norwich), 

Hist,  of  Ger, poetry, a. 
Dr.  Valpy,  Ctattio,  d, 
C.  Vemet,  Fr.  paint,  d, 
J.  H.  Wiffen,Pa5/,rf. 
Benj.  Wyatt,  Archt,,  d, 

1837 

E.Donovan,  Nat,  hiftyd, 
F,Q9midfFr,paitit.,d, 
Dr.  Tiatham,  Omithol,, 

d. 
Dr.  Marshman,  Chinese 

tra/v.,  d. 
Dr.  Mavor,  Educat,,  d. 


R.  Weetall,  Paint,,  d, 

1838 
A.  Ashe,  Music,  d, 
T.  Attwood,  Mwic,,  d. 
Dr.  Busby,  d, 
HiJler,  Jatst  Switz.,  d. 
Dr.  Jamieson,PMo2.,  d, 
Mrs  C.  Kemble,  ^c^reM, 
d. 


pkj/9iol,,d, 
J.Luicaster,  Edticat,,d, 
L.  E.  Landon,  Foet,  d, 
B§tondeMoU^Math,,d. 
F.  Ries,  Music.,  d, 
TaliejTasid,Fr,8tates,,  d. 

1839 
Rev.  A.  Alison,  Ess,  on 
Taste^d, 


Pmol.,d, 
SirW.  Beechy,R.A.,J. 
Belio,  Orient,  Lit,,  d. 
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1839  Shah  Sniah  attended  by  Sir  W.  Maenanghtan 

and  Sur  J.  Keene  enter  Gabnl,  the  capital 

of  Afghanistan,  Aug.  7. 

•  Don,  Carlos  seeks  reft^  in  Franee,  Sept.  !& 

The  United  States  Bank,  and  nnmerous  others, 

suspend  cash  payments,  without  the  authority 

of  government,  Sept.  14. 
The  pope  prohibits  the  traffic  in  human  beings 

by  Uie  subjects  of  Roman  Catholic  statM. 

1840  The  emperor  of  China  prohibits  all  commerce 

with  the  English,  Jan.  2. 

The  uniform  penny  postage  came  into  opera- 
tion, Jan.  10. 

Queen  Victoria  married  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe 

Coburg-Gbtha,  Feb.  10. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  grants  aa  amnesty  to 

political  offenders,  Apru  29. 

New  Zealand  declared  a  British   territory. 

May  21. 

Frederick- William  IV.  king  of  Prussia,  June  7. 

Cuiton  blockaded  by  tiie  British,  June  28. 

Prince  Albert  appointed,  by  statute.  Regent 


and  Quardian  during  the  minority  of  the  heir     man,  d. 


lUustriotu  Penons. 
1839 
John  Gblt,  Nocel.^  d. 
Dr.  Jas.  Hamilton,  ilfu/- 

wif,^  d, 
Labmde,  Attron.,  d. 
Michaud,  HisL,  d. 
F.  Paer,  It  Dramat.,  d. 
P.  Rigaud,  A8tron.y  d. 
C.  R<M8i,  Sculpt,  d, 
P.ThumerelliySiwZ;)t/f. 

1840 
Mad.    d'Arbh^y    (Mis3 

Bumey),  d, 
Blumenbac^,  Nat.Hist.y 

d. 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  d. 
Sir  An.Carlyle,ui»a^,(/. 
Dr.    L.  Carpenter,  m. 

la.,  d. 

DTjLCromhie/jfratihd. 
Earl  of  Durham,  states- 


1841 


to  the  crown,  in  the  event  of  the  Queen^s 
death,  Aug.  4. 
•  Sidon  taken  by  the  allies  under  commodore 

Napier,  Sept.  27. 
>  The  Spanish  ministry  nominated  hj  Espartwo 

appointed  by  the  queen-repfent,  Oct.  5. 
-  WilHam  I.  of  Holland  abdicates,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  William  II.,  Oct.  7. 
■  The    queen-regent   of   Spain    abdicates   her 
authoritv,  Oct.  12. 

St.  Jean  d  Acre  bombarded  and  taken  by  the 
allied  fleet  under  admiral  Stopford,  Nov.  3^ 

The  body  of  Bonaparte,  rmoved  from  St. 
Helena  by  permission  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, is  deposited  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
Paris,  Dec.  15. 

Fortifications  of  Pbris  commenced,  Jan. 

Gen.  Harrison  president  of  United  States. 

Vice-president  Tyler  succeeds  to  the  presidencY 
of  the  United  States  on  the  death  of  presi- 
dent Harrison,  one  month  after  his  asnuning 
the  office,  April  5. 

Espartero  nominated  by  the  Cortes  r^ent  of 
Spain,  during  the  minority  of  queen  £abeUa 
II.,  April  12. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  sent  to  China  as  British 
plenipotentiary.  May. 

Canton  capitulates  to  the  Ax^lo-Indian  army 
under  Sir  H.  Gough — six  million  dc^lars 
paid  by  the  Chinese  as  the  ransom.  May  12L 

The  Great  Western  Railway  opened  from  Lon- 
don  to  Bristol,  having  cost  about  £5,000,000, 
June  30. 

Amoy  captured  \fj  ^«  'Bfk^uflci^  ko^,^. 

The  Prince  oi  'W8^ea\>oTii,'^oN.^. 


A.  Nasmyth,  Lands. 

Painty  d. 
Bp.  Otter,  Bum.,  d. 
Pa^anini,  VioUmst^d. 
Poisson,  Pres,  A.  des 


Sc^  d. 


Sir  R.  Phillips,  m.&*t,(/. 
Jas.  Smith,  Po^,  d. 
Sir    J.     WyiUt^e, 
Aroht.,  d. 


1841 
Dr.  G.  Birkbeck, />ttii(/. 

of  Mechama  Institu- 

Uotts^d. 
SirF.Chantry,&tt(p<.,d. 
Jos.  Chitty,  Law.,  d. 

SvcA.Coo]^^rgery4' 
Dannecker,  &ulpt.,  d. 
De  Gandolle,  Botan.,  d. 
T.Dihdmy  Dramai.,d, 
Dr.  O.  GrMPory,  Nat 

PhUo8.y  d. 
TheodJBook%I^oveL,d. 
Dr.  £.  Naies,  Hist.,  d. 
SirDavidWilkie,R.A.) 

d. 


\ 
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A.C. 
1841 


1842 
Dr.  T.  Arnold,  ^t^.,  J. 
Sir  C.  BeU,  Surgerv^  d. 
Pozzo  de  Borga,  Kus. 

Staie».,d, 
Dr.  Churning,  m.  lU.t  d. 
Cherabini,  MtuAe^  d, 
Prot  Heeren,  Hi8t.t  d. 
Dr.  P.  KeUv,  Maih^  d, 
Larrey,  Mu,  Sunf.,  d, 
heochnatk^Nat  Misted, 
W.  MagiiiB,  ]».  lit^  d. 
SirILK.P<Nrter,7rat;^cr. 
Pozzo,  Souljji,^  d. 
Gen.  Shn^nel,  mo,  of 

S.  SheUs^  d. 
Sismondi,  Hitt,,  d. 
Marq.  Wellflsley,  States,y 

d, 

d. 


Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  oiher  officers  mur- 
dered at  Cabal,  Nov.  25. 

CUnraal  rising  against  the  British  at  Cabal — 

Sir  W.  Macnaofhtan,  the  British  anvoy, 
murdered  by  AkSbar  Khan,  Dec.  2£i. 

1842  The  Anglo-Indian  troops,  consisting  of  the 
44th  r^^ent  of  the  line,  and  several  regi- 
ments of  sepoys,  between  4,000  and  5,CK)0 
fighting  men,  evacuate  Cabul  under  a  con- 
vention, but  are  attacked  by  the  Afghans  in 
the  Ehoord-pass,  and  massacred,  together 
-with  the  camp  followers,  in  all  about  1 3,000 
persons,  only  two  or  three  fugitives  escaping, 
Januarv6--8. 

Prince  Albert  lays  the  first  stone  of  the  New 

Exchange  in  the  eity  of  London,  Jan.  17. 

Anti-liberal    revolution    in    Portugal — The 

charter  of  1826  proclaimed,  the  duke  of 
Tercera  appointed  president  of  the  councU, 
and  Costa  Cabral  minister  for  the  home  de- 
partment, Feb.  10. 

Lord  Ellenborough  arrives  in  India,  and  is 

proclaimed  governor-general,  Feb.  28. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  publidies  a  Ukase  fori 

the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Berf|  Weyse,  Music^ 
population  of  the  empire,  April  2. 

General  Sale  defeated  Akhbar  Khan  before 

Jellalabad,  April  7. 

The  town  of  Cape  Haytien,  St.  Domineo,  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  and  10,0(K)  per^ 
sons  killed,  Maj^  7. 

General  Nott  defeats  the  Ai^g^uuis  before  the 

walls  of  Candahar,  May  29. 

Turn-out  of  the  cotton-spinners  at  Ashton-on- 

Lvne,  in  consequence  of  reduction  of  wages, 
which  is  followed  in  all  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  Aug.  8. 

Treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Nankin  by  Sir  Henry 

Potting,  the  British  plenipotentiaiy,  and 
the  Chmese  high  commissioners;  the  Cfhinese 
agreeing  to  pay  twenty-one  million  dollars  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  to  throw  open  the 
ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ninff- 
po,  and  Shanghai,  to  cede  Hong-kong  to  the 
British  in  pei^petuity,  to  release  all  prisoners, 
and  henceforth  to  conduct  the  intercourse 
between  both  nations  in  flMms  of  perfect 
equality,  Aug.  29. 

The  Soci^  Islands  oooupied  by  the  French, 

Sept.  8. 

The  WalhaUa,  a  temple  dedicated  to  iUustrious 

Germans,  opened  by  the  king  of  Bavaria. 
Oct.  19. 

Insurrection  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  against 

the  government  of  the  regent  Espartero, 
November  14;  Barcelona,  being  bomoarded, 
surrendered,  and  the  insozrectiomsta  d^ 
anned^  December  3. 


lUwtrioui  Persons, 


\ 
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1843  Espartero  dissolved  the  Spanish  Ck>rtes  -which 

were  to  meet  in  April,  Jan.  3. 

Popular  revelation  in  Havti,  St.  Domingo,  and 

tne  president  Beytr  dnpn  firom  the  island. 

The  territories  of  Sdnoa  declared  a  British 

province,  and  the  navi^iation  of  the  Indus 
rendered  free  to  all  nations — Sir  Charles  J. 
Napier,  E.O.B.,  the  conqueror,  the  first 
governor,  Feh.  24. 

The  Thames  Tunnel  opened  for  foot  passengers; 

it  -was  commenced  in  1825,  ana  completed 
in  little  more  than  nine  years  of  actual 
khour,  at  a  cost  of  £446,000,  Ifarch  23.     . 

— ~-  On  the  meetine  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  May 
18,  the  Moderator  and  a  majority  of  mt 
members  protest  against  the  interference  of 
the  civil  power  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  church  (particularly  in  enforcing  uie 
settlement  of  ministers  in  parishes  against 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  church 
members),  and  withdraw  in  a  body  from  the 
Assembly,  and  form  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  which  about  one-half 
of  the  parochial  ministers  adhere. 

Anti-liberal  revolution  in  Spain — Madrid  sur^ 

rendered  to  the  insurgents,  July  24;  the 
r^nt  Espartero  escapes  on  board  the 
British  ship  Malabar  at  Cadiz,  and  is  con- 
veyed to  England  by  the  Prometheus. 

Queen  Victoria  landed  at  Treport,  on  a  visit  to 

the  king  of  the  French,  Sept.  2;  and  at 
Ostend,  on  a  visit  to  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians, Sept  13. 

Popular  and  bloodless  revolution  at  Athens, 

Sept.  3,  when  king  Otho  assented  to  the 
dismissal  of  his  Bavarian  ministers,  and  to 
re-establish  the  National  Assembly. 

1844  A  new  constitution  voted  by  the  Greek  Nar 

tional  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  king  Otho, 

March  10. 
Sir    Henry  Hardinffe   appointed    Governor^ 

general  of  India,  May  6. 
Tangier  bombarded  by  three  French  ships  of 

the  line  under  Prince  de  Joinville,  Aug.  8; 

and  Mogadore  on  the  15th. 
The  king  of  the  French  landed  at  Portsmouth, 

on  a  visit  to  queen  Victoria,  Oct.  8. 

—  The  new  Royal  Ezchai^,  London,  opened  by 

queen  Victoria,  Oct  ^. 

The  Spanish  constitution  of  1837  abrogated  by 

the  Cortes,  under  the  dictation  of  general 
Narvez,  Sept  28. 


lUuUriom  Pemmt, 
1843 
John  Allen,  h.  lU,,  d. 
Colocotroni,  Gr,  pat^  d. 
Delavigne,  Fr,  Paint.4' 
Hahneman,  ^.  of  IIo' 


d. 
K.  T.  Kemp,  Chemigt,d. 
Lamotte-Fougae,Z4V.,(/. 
J.  C.   Loudon,    lavks. 

sn.,  d, 
R.  Southey,  Poet^  d. 
Rev.  Jas.  Tate,  Classic^* 
Noah  Webster,  Lexi0,,d, 


fMBopathy^  d, 
Hainroth,  M.D.,  Insan., 


i\ 


1844 
Jo.  Abercrombie,  jP^m., 

d. 
W.Beckford,"ratfei," 

Bemadotte,  h  of  Swe^ 

den^  d. 
Jos.  Bonaparte,  d. 
John  DaXton^Chemial^d. 
Th.  Campbell,  Poet,  d, 
BasUHan,R.N.,Z4t.,</. 
Thorwalden,  D,  Sculpt^ 

d. 


TELE  END. 


Glasoow  -.-ISAwaxA  Y^>jSL,'Wvxi\Ki\^xi«>ixi5««v\v^, 


